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THE GOVERNOR GENERALSHIP OF INDIA. 

In the ncgociations between Lord Grey’s administration and the Court 
of Directors of the East-lndia Company, which preceded the new charter 
Act, one of the most essential points discussed, upon which, in fact, the 
whole political branch of the question principally turned, was the power to 
be possessed by the Court itself, under the altered form of Indian govern- 
ment. Either impelled by a suspicion that there was some design, on the 
part of the Whig ministers, to possess themselves indirectly of the patronage 
which they openly renounced (admitting that there might be some objection 
to such patronage being dispensed by the Ministers of the Crown), or 
stimulated only by the conviction that the independence of the Court of 
Directors was an indispensable condition in the proposed theory of govern- 
ment, the Court vigorously resisted the attempts made to impair its future 
efficiency, and obtained distinct and repeated declarations from the King’s 
Government, that there was not the least ground for any suspicion that 
“ the object of the Government was to extend its own powers, and to de- 
press and degrade those of the co-ordinate authority;” and that it formed 
no pail of the scheme “in the slightest degree to weaken the authority, 
impair the dignity, or endanger the independence of the Court.”* 

The most important political function attached to the Court of Directors, 
as the organ of Indian government, is the appointment of governors of India, 
especially of the governor-general. The slightest diminution of the power 
heretofore possessed by the Court, in the original nomination or rccal of 
these high functionaries, would tend directly and materially to “ weaken its 
authority, impair its dignity, and endanger its independence.” The first 
draught of the new scheme ol Indian government gave to the Board of 
Control a veto on the recal of governors. This pretension, however, was 
subsequently abandoned, and the appointment of governors remained sub- 
stantially unaltered, namely, the original nomination was vested in the 
Couit of Directors, subject to the approbation of the King, with an uncon- 
trolled power in the Court of recalling them. 

Ihe reason of the condition, that these appointments should be 
approved by the Crown, is clearly this,— that the King’s Government 

* Letter from the Right lion. C. Grant, 27th June 1031. 
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should not be absolutely without the means of preventing a selection 
notoriously improper, if the Court of Directors should so far abuse its 
trust as to make such a nomination. Previous to the Act of 1813, the 
appointment of governors was not subject to the previous approbation of 
the Crown, which, however, possessed authority to recal or remove the 
servants of the Company, for which the veto provided a better substitute. 

A case has now occurred, in which a noble individual was selected by the 
Court of Directors, solely on grounds of public expediency, and nominated 
as governor-general of India. The nomination was actually approved by 
his Majesty, and the individual was sworn into his office. Prior to his 
departure for India, a change took place in the administration; another 
party acquired the reins of government, and, for no other reason, the 
appointment which had been approved by his Majesty on the 5th of 
February, was vacated by his Majesty on the 5th May. We may assume 
it to be admitted on all hands, that there is no exception to the vacated 
appointment on the ground of the fitness (in the ordinary sense of the term) 
of the individual appointed, and that the noble individual by whom he is to 
be superseded is not his superior in point of talents and capacity. The 
sole ground upon which the substitution has been justified in the Mouse of 
Commons is, that one of the personages referred to docs, and the other 
does not, possess “ the confidence of his Majesty’s Ministers.” 

Although there are other incidents in this transaction, which must not be 
lost sight of, connected with a previous attempt to force upon the Couit of 
Directors an individual whose appointment (considered wholly apart from 
capacity or qualification) would have been extremely objectionable, we 
prefer putting the ease in the preceding simple form ; and we ask whether, 
under the circumstances stated, this act of the Whig Ministry does not 
“ weaken the authority, impair the dignity, and endanger the independence 
of the Court;” and whether the use necessarily made of the King’s name 
and authority in this transaction, be not calculated to lessen the respectability 
of the Crown in the eyes of the nation? 

If the King’s Ministers can always exercise the right of interfering with 
the nomination of the high officers of the Indian government, so far as to 
insist that all such officers must be selected out of their own political party, 
they will, in effect, appropriate to themselves indirectly the whole patronage 
of India, and convert it into an arena for jobs and intrigue. Hitherto, as 
Mr. Tucker has observed, “ India was of no party, and the Court of 
Directors were considered to be perfectly independent of all political 
influence ; but we are now to introduce the badges of party into India ; 
promotion in the service will be sought as the reward of political subser- 
viency, and distinction and office will be bestowed to purchase the base and 
sordid services of political partisans in England. By rendering the gover- 
nors of India the mere dependent nominees of the Ministry, holding office 
during pleasure, the administration of the day will acquire a power and 
influence which will enable it to assume and dispense the local patronage of 
India, clandestinely , without responsibility , and (when bad men bear 
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sway) for corrupt purposes, to obtain political power in this country, in 
utter contempt of the provisions of the Legislature, both as they relate to 
Indian patronage, and to the objects of those more recent enactments 
which profess to secure purity of Parliament." 

We now lay before our readers a faithful epitome of the correspondence 
between the India Board and the Court of Directors, relating to the 
appointment of a successor to Lord William Bcntinck : papers which were 
refused to the House of Commons by the Ministers, but which have been 
produced and printed by the Couit, in compliance with a resolution by 
ballot of the Court of Proprietors. 

On the 27th August 1834, the Chairman of the Court of Directors (H. St. 
George Tucker, Esq.) laid before the Court a letter from Lord Win. Bcntinck, 
which had been delivered to him (sealed), in duplicate, by the President of the 
India Board (Mr. C. Grant), on the 21st. The letter, which was dated Ban- 
galore, IG'th March 1831, tendered his lordship’s resignation of the offices of 
governor-general and commandcr-in-chicf; “ the state of his health compelling 
him, in a great measure, to this resolution.” 

From the minutes of secret courts held on the 3d, 10th, and 17th Septem- 
ber, it would appear that communications had been passing between the Chair- 
man and the President of the India Board on the state of the Indian government. 
The nature of these communications will he inferred from the debate in the 
Court of Proprietors, on the loth July last, a report of which is published in 
our present number. 

On the 2Gth September, the Chairman moved, and the Court adopted, a 
resolution to the effect, that as Sir Chas. T Metcalfe had been appointed, with 
the approbation of bis Majesty, to act provisionally as governor-general of 
India, on the death, resignation, or coming away, of Lord Win, Bentinck, and 
adverting to the character and talents of Sir Charles, it would be inexpedient 
at present to make any other arrangement lor supplying the office of governor- 
general. 

This resolution was forwarded to Mr. Grant, who conveyed, in return, the 
decided opinion of his Majesty’s Ministers, “ that, in reference to the present 
state of India, no time should be lost in appointing a permanent successor to 
Loul Win. Bentinck, as governor-general of India.” He adds, “ With respect 
to the appointment to that office of any servant of the Company, however 
eminent his knowledge, talents, and experience may confessedly be, his 
Majesty’s Ministers agree in the sentiments of Mr. Canning, expressed in a 
letter from him to the Court on the 25th of December 1820, that the case can 
hardly be conceived, in which it would be expedient that the highest office of 
the Government in India should be filled otherwise than from England, and 
that one main link, at least, between the systems of the Indian and Bri- 
tish Governments, ought, for the advantage of both, to be invariably main* 
toined.” 

lhe Chairs, in reply, state that “it would have been most satisfactory to 
the Court if the King’s Ministers had thought proper to advise his Majesty to 
give his royal approbation to the appointment of Sir Charles Metcalfe to the 
office of governor-general, upon a footing more permanent than that which the 
Court had themselves proposed.” They express deep regret that Sir Charles 
is considered ineligible on grounds which would exclude the whole service of 
India, to whose merits, talents, and tone of character, Mr. Canning himself 
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. jre unqualified testimony, and which includes persons eminently qualified for 
the highest public trust, several of whom have held the office of governor- 
general with the utmost advantage to the national interests. Independently of 
the impolicy of putting forth any general declaration of ineligibility, they 
observe, his Majesty’s Ministers seem scarcely justified in proposing to narrow 
the choice of the Court by excluding any class of men, possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications, from the office of governor-general. In’reply to an intima- 
tion from Mr. Grant, that his Majesty’s Ministers hoped that the Court would 
“ co-operatc with them in making a permanent arrangement, by the nomination 
of a successor who may have the full confidence both of the Company and the 
King;” the Chairs add, that the Court will, at the proper time, “take into 
their consideration the expediency of adopting an arrangement for filling up 
the office and they doubt not that the King’s Ministers will concur with 
them, that high qualification must be an indispensable condition of the selection. 

Verbal communications appear to have passed between Mr. Grant and the 
Chairs, subsequently to this letter (dated 8th October), of which there is no 
record in the printed papers. One point was to obtain from the President of 
the India Board a pledge, that, in consenting to delay bringing forward the 
name of a successor to Lord Wm. Bcntinck (which delay, it appears, Mr. Grant 
now wished, though a few days previously he announced the decided opinion of 
the King’s Ministers, that “ no time should be lost ”), the Court would not 
suffer the nomination to lapse to the Crown (which would be the case if two 
months expired after a vacancy without an appointment), whereby the consti- 
tution of the Indian government would be virtually changed, since the Court 
could not recall or remove a governor-general so appointed. Mr, Grant gave 
a pledge that the Government would take no step, in reference to the ap- 
pointment, without giving the Court a month’s notice. In the opinion of the 
Company’s counsel, however, the letter of Lord Wm. Bcntinck did not consti- 
tute a notification of vacancy, within the meaning of the Acts of Parliament, 
which would create a lapse to the Crown on failure to appoint. 

Soon after this date, Sir Robert Peel’s administration displaced that of Lord 
Melbourne. 

On the 20th January 1835, the Court by ballot nominated the Right Hon. 
Lord Ileytcsbury, G.C.B., governor-general of India; his Majesty’s approval 
of the appointment was formally notified by the President of the India Board 
(Lord Ellenborough), on the 5th February, and his lordship was sworn into 
office on the 4th March. 

In the ensuing month, another change of administration took place, Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry giving way to Lord Melbourne’s. 

On the 1st May, Lord Ileytcsbury announced to the Court of Directors, 
that he had received a private letter from the President of the India Board (Sir 
John C. Hobhouse), “ intimating to him the wishes of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that he should take no step for his immediate departure.” His lordship 
stated that his preparations were complete, and that any further delay could 
not but be attended with considerable expense and inconvenience. On the 4th, 
Lord Ileytcsbury received a letter from Sir J. C. Hobhouse, acquainting him, 
that, “ after the most mature deliberation, and with much reluctance, the 
King’s confidential servants had come to the conclusion, that it was their duty 
to advise his Majesty to revoke his lordship’s recent appointment to the 
government of India.” 

It appears from a minute of a Secret Court, on the 5th May, that the Chairs 
(Messrs. Clarke and Carnav) had, in the mean time, had an interview with Sir 
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John Hobhouse, on the 30th April, when Sir John apprized them (for the pre- 
sent confidentially), that it was in the contemplation of the Ministers to recom- 
mend the revocation of Lord Hcytesbury’s appointment; that they received 
this communication with an expression of surprise, and urged various reasons 
against so unprecedented a measure, and that Sir John engaged to report their 
arguments. On the 4th May, a letter from the President to the Chairs an- 
nounced that he had laid the objections urged by them to the cancelling of 
Lord Hey tesbury’s appointment before his colleagues, who made them the 
subject of their most anxious deliberations, but that they did not sec in those 
objections sufficient to induce them to depart from the measure. Sir John 
added, that it was not the intention of the King’s ministers to recommend 
the approval of any other nomination previously to Lord William Bentinck’s 
arrival in England. The warrant, under the King’s sign manual, vacating the 
appointment of Lord Heytcsbury, is dated 5th May. 

The Chairs, with the approval of the Court, addressed a letter to the Pre- 
sident of the India Board, in which are the following passages : — 

“ The Court have received this communication with the utmost surprise and 
concern. Invested by the constitution under which the government of India 
is administered, with the power to appoint governors subject to the King’s 
approbation, the Court appointed Lord Heytesbury governor-general. Ills 
Majesty’s approval having been graciously given to that appointment, it was 
publicly announced to the governments of India, and was in every respect 
complete. The Court could never have contemplated that the King’s Minis- 
ters would advise that an appointment so circumstanced should be vacated 
by an act of power, nor have they ever imagined that the law under which 
that power has been exercised was intended to be applied to such a purpose. 

“ It would have been satisfactory to the Court to have been informed of the 
reasons which have caused this extraordinary measure. During a period of 
more than fifty years, since Parliament first gave to his Majesty authority to 
remove the servants of the Company, there has been only one instance (it 
occurred during Lord Grenville’s administration in 1806) of an appointment 
approved being vacated by the crown ; and in that case there was a previous 
interchange of sentiments between the King’s Ministers and the Court; and 
the act of revocation was accompanied by an exposition of the grounds upon 
which it had been advised and would be justified. But, in the present in- 
stance, no communication whatever was made to the Court by his Majesty’s 
Ministers before the appointment was vacated; no opportunity was afforded 
to them to state their objections to that measure, nor has a single reason been 
assigned in its justification. 

“ The astonishment of the Court upon this occasion is increased by reference 
to a letter, which they received only a few months since (dated the 1st Octo- 
ber last), from one of the present ministers, then President of the Board, in 
which the Court were informed that his Majesty’s Ministers declined to ap- 
prove of the appointment of Sir C. Metcalfe to be governor-general, as a tem- 
porary arrangement, and that they deemed it * their duty to intimate their 
decided opinion, that, in reference to the present state of India, no time should 
be lost in appointing a permanent successor to Lord William Bentinck.’ And 
now that the Court have taken that course, the permanent appointment which, 
with the King’s approbation, they made, is suddenly vacated, and you inform 
us that ‘ it is not the intention of the King’s Ministers to recommend the 
approval of any other successor to Lord William Bentinck, previously to the 
arrival of his lordship in England.’ 
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“ The Court do not forget that the nomination of Lord Heytesbury was 
made, and his appointment completed, during the late administration. But 
this fact, connected with his removal by the present ministers, fills the Court 
with apprehension and alarm, as respects both India and themselves. It has 
always been the Court’s endeavour, in their public acts, and especially in their 
nominations to offices, to divest themselves of political bias; and, in the same 
spirit, they now consider it to be their duty frankly and firmly to express 
their decided conviction, that the vital interests of India will be sacrificed, if 
the appointments of governors are made subservient to political objects in 
this country; and if the local authorities, and through them all public servants, 
are led to feel that tenure of office abroad is dependent upon the duration of 
an administration at home; and further, that the revocation of an appoint- 
ment such as that of Lord Heytesbury, for no other reason, so far as the 
Court can judge, than that the ministry has changed, must have the effect of 
lessening the authority of the court, and consequently impairing its useful- 
ness and efficiency as a body entrusted with the government of India.” 

Letters of dissent and protest, from Messrs. Lyall, Jenkins, and Tucker, 
are included in the paper. The dissent of the two first-named gentlemen is 
limited to the proposed delay of appointment, lest it might lapse and the 
power of rccal be lost to the Court. Mr. Tucker’s letter enters very fully 
into the policy of superseding Lord Heytesbury, “ which bears,” he observes, 
“ the appearance of the undisguised exercise of an arbitrary power, on the 
part of the government, in opposition to the will and the remonstrances of 
the Court.” 

“ In this view,” he continues, “ I cannot regard the measure otherwise 
than with feelings of deep concern and alarm ; for it is manifestly an attempt 
to render the high station of governor-general of India subservient to poli- 
tical purposes in this country, contrary to the clear and express intentions of 
the Legislature, which has carefully provided against the assumption of the 
patronage of India, directly or indirectly, by the minister of the Crown. 

“ The appointment of Lord Heytesbury to the office of governor-general 
was formally and deliberately made by the Court of Directors, under the pro- 
visions of the existing law, with the full approbation of his Majesty; and if 
that appointment can be cancelled without the plea or pretence of incompe- 
tcncy, or other sufficient cause assigned, it is perfectly clear, cither that the 
right to appoint conferred on the Court by the law is a mere mockery, or that 
this right has been violated in a way calculated to degrade the Court of Direc- 
tors in the eyes of their servants and of the public, and so far to weaken 
their legitimate influence and authority. 

“ Lord Heytcsbury’s appointment was the free and unbiassed act of the 
Court; it devolved upon me to have the honour of proposing him to my col- 
leagues ; and I did so not hastily, not under the domineering influence of the 
Government, but deliberately, after inquiry, and after satisfying myself that 
his lordship was likely to do ample justice to the high and responsible trust 
which it was proposed to confide to him. Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, I can 
declare, acted most honourably on the occasion : the great object seemed to 
be to make the most judicious selection for the office; and if it were permitted 
me to enter into the details of what passed on the occasion, I could establish, 
beyond all dispute, that the late ministry was prepared to concur in the ap- 
pointment of one totally unconnected with them in party politics. 

“ In justification of an appointment in which I myself took a responsible 
part (Lord Heytesbury requires not my testimony), I must say that I received 
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from high authority the most satisfactory assurance of his eminent qualifica- 
tion for office. 

“ But the case of the individual, however eminent and respectable, is of 
minor consideration. It is a public principle for which I desire especially to 
contend. The Court of Directors have virtually been set aside, as an useless 
organ of administration, and the spirit, if not the letter, of the law has been 
violated. And what will be the probable consequence? That body, which 
the Legislature has wisely placed as a barrier between India and political par- 
ties in this country, henceforward must become political partisans. An open 
attempt has been made to cancel an unobjectionable appointment, for mere 
party purposes. 

“ My principles would lead me to regard the royal prerogative with profound 
respect: but he lowers the prerogative who abuses it. The supersession of 
Lord Ileytcsbury is the act of the minister, for which he is responsible to the 
country. The appointment was formally made and completed by the Court 
of Directors, with the approbation of his Majesty, upon public considerations, 
without reference to party objects ; and to cancel that appointment wantonly 
and capriciously, is to disparage the royal prerogative, and to set at nought 
the functions and powers which the law has assigned to the Court. 

“Lord Ileytcsbury was proposed by me under a conviction that his known 
talents, his acquired knowledge, his experience, his prudence and firmness, his 
high character, and his eminent services in various public situations, furnished 
the most satisfactory assurance that, in the high office of governor-general of 
India, his lordship might be expected to promote, not only the well-being and 
prosperity of our Indian subjects, but the great interests of the empire at 
large. In this conviction I am confirmed by every thing which 1 have since 
heard and seen in the course of a personal intercourse with his lordship ; and 
it is to me matter of deep concern, that an appointment which appeared to 
have met with such general approbation, and from which such favourable 
results might reasonably have been expected, should have been set aside from 
party motives.” 

Such arc the recorded details respecting this extraordinary transaction. 
The most material parts of the proceedings, however, Sir John llobhouse 
stated in the House of Commons, were the veibal communications. These 
are, of course, unfortunately, out of the reach of the public. JOnough, 
notwithstanding, remains upon record to exhibit the transaction in an 
unequivocal light, so that, at a future period, when the stream of popular 
judgment, in respect to public men, shall run somewhat clearer and more 
tianquil than at present, it cannot fail to receive its proper sentence. 

With the details given by Mr. Mills and Mr. Tucker, in the debate refer- 
red to already, respecting the intrigues of Lord (Jlcnelg to secure the gover- 1 
nor-gencralslup, we meddle not. It is impossible to disconnect them alto- 
gether with the transaction immediately in question; but we leave the 
statement ot Messrs. Mills and Tucker to make its own impression. 
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THE FUGITIVE. 

Fly, swiftly fly, my bark ! 

With thee I gladly go 

To climes cold, warm, or bright, or dark, 

Wherever thou wilt bear me to. 

So never more I may 
Behold my native land ; 

Then bear me, little bark ! away, 

Far from my country’s sadd’ning strand. 

What— though I loved of old 
Its gay and fragrant flowers, 

Its murm’ring streams, its skies of gold, 
Its tuneful birds and emerald bowers; 

What — though my little cot, 

Beside the fountain’s spring, 

Blessed by the angels, to my lot 

Did once sweet peace and comforts biing. 

But O 1 the time is changed : 

’Tis sad to contemplate 

IIow fiom each object dear estranged, 

And left alone and desolate. 

And dost thou, stranger! ask 
What grief hath made me shun 
My native home ? Alas 1 the task 
Is one too painful to be done. 

There was no heart that felt, 

As angels feel above, 

The warmth of friendship, and did melt 
To flow in sacied social love. 

There was no kindred soul, 

Which to my bosom’s sob, 

When wrung by sorrow’s sad control, 
Would fain return an answering throb. 

My friends had gone; my love 
Had felt the blast of death ; 

Ami there were but the skies above, 

And this earth seemed a waste beneath. 

My foes were up in arms; 

No joy for me had light; 

My hopes were chased by the alarms 
Of Disappointment’s deadly blight. 

Even those whom I had loved 
Dear as my heart or life, 

When fate began to frown, were proved 
To fail in faith, and joy in strife. 

I see the future, dark 
As Autumn’s cloudy night, 

Where there is not a single spark 
Of hope, my daikencd way to light. 

The worst of cares I’ve known, 

By fate’s relentless doom ; 

A checkering shade has since been thrown 
Around my heart, around my home. 

Then swiftly fly, my hark 1 

With thee I gladly go 

To climes cold, warm, or bright, or dark, 

Wherever thou wilt bear me to. 


Kasimasad Ghosii. 
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COINS AND RELICS OF MANIKVALA. 

Iy continuation of the article in our last volume, p. 1)5, containing an ac- 
count of the remains of antiquity brought to light in exploring the topes at 
Manikyala, in the Punjab, we extract, from the November number of the 
Journal of the Asiatic of Society of Bengal, “ further information ” acquired 
by that learned bod)*, abridged and adapted to our journal. 

The following is an extract from a memoir on ancient Taxila, by M. A. 
Court, engineer officer in the army of Runjcct Singh : — 

“ Manik)ula is the name of a small village situated on the route leading 
from Attok to Rah or. It is built on the ruins of a very ancient town of un- 
known origin. The geographical position of these ruins, and particularly the 
abundance of coins found among them, afford the presumption that this city 
must have been the capital of all the country between the Indus and the Hy- 
daspes, a country which the ancients knew by the name of Taxila, and of 
which frequent mention is made in the history of Alexander. 

“ There is at Manikyala a vast and massive cupola of great antiquity. It is 
visible at a considerable distance, having a height of about eighty feet, with 
310 or 320 of circumference. It is solidly built of quarried stones with lime 
cement. The outer layer is of sandstone. In thcintciior, the masonry is of 
freestone ( pierre dc ladle ), mixed with sandstone (gres) and granite ; but, prin- 
cipally, with a shelly limestone ( pierre de concretions ), which by its porosity 
resembles stalactite. Age and exposure have so worn away the northern face 
of the edifice, that it is now easy to ascend to the summit, which could not 
have been done formerly, because there were no regular steps constructed on 
the exterior. Its architecture is simple, and oilers nothing worthy of much 
remark. Round the circumference, near the base, is seen, in bas-relief, a 
range of small columns, the capitals of which appear to have been ornamented 
with ram’s heads {teles de behers). These ornaments are now scarcely percep- 
tible, on account of the wearing away of the sand-stone by time. I have re- 
marked similar ornaments at a tank situated between Bimbcr and Serai-saida- 
biul, on the road to Cashmir, and I remember observing the same kind of thing 
on the columns of the towns at Persepolis. 

“ This monument is, in my opinion, nothing moro than a tomb of some 
ancient king of the country, or it may be the work of some conqueror from 
Persia or Bactria, who may have raised it in memory of some battle fought 
on the spot, intended to cover the remains of the warriors who fell in the 
combat. This last conjecture appears the more probable, seeing that similar 
cupolas are equally remarked in the district of Ravel Pindi, in the country of 
the Ilazaris, which joins the former, at Pcshnvar, in the Khaiber hills, at Ja- 
lalabad, at Laqman, at Kabul, and even, they say, at Bamian : all of them 
places situated on the road leading from Persia, or Bactriana, into Hindustan. 

I have moreover remarked, that the greater part of these cupolas are situated 
in passes difiicult to get through, or at least in places well adapted for a 
hostile encounter. One thing is certain, at any rate, namely, that they are all 
sepulchral tumuli ; for, having myself opened several of these cupolas, I have 
found in most of them, little urns of bronze, or other metal, or of baked clay, 
containing funeral ashes, or the debris of human bones; also jewels, and coins 
for the most part of Graeco Scythic or Graeco-Indian types. 

“ The Muhammcdans of the neighbourhood pretend to say, that the tope 
contained the remains of all the Musulmans who perished in the battle which 
/Isial.Jour/t. N.S.V ol. 18. No. (59. C 
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took place in this place between the Afghans and the army of Raja Man; but, 
besides that the religion of Muhammcd opposes the erection of monuments 
to the dead (?), the antiquity of the building and of the medals it contained 
prove to be far prior to the time of the Muhammedan incursions. 

“ The Hindus of the country resort to the spot to offer up the first cuttings 
of the hair of their male children — a custom which is said to have prevailed 
anciently in Greece. 

“ Scattered over the site of the ruins of Manikyala are seen the remains of 
fifteen other cupolas, smaller than the principal one just described. These I 
have lately been engaged in digging up, and they have furnished some very 
interesting discoveries. The excavation of a tope situated about a cannon-shot 
distant from the present village of Manikyala, to the N.N.E., is particularly 
calculated to throw light upon these curious monuments of antiquity, since a 
part of the medals extracted from it bear genuine Latin characters, while 
others are of the Gneco-Scythic or Gracco-Indian type. Moreover, the stone, 
which served as a covering to the niche which contained them, is sculptured 
all over with inscriptions in an unknown character, and altogether different 
from that of the coins (?) 

“ This cupola was in a thorough state of dilapidation, so as hardly to be 
observed ; and it was only after having carefully examined the contour of the 
foundation that I decided upon penetrating it. Its height might be sixty or 
seventy feet. I began by piercing it from above in the centre with a hole of 
twenty feet diameter. The materials extracted were chiefly a coarse concrete, 
extremely porous. The nature of the stone reminded me forcibly of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, which are constructed of a lime-stone full of shell impressions 
(nummulitic limestone). • 

“ In my first operations, I found, at the depth of three feet, a squared 
stone, on which were deposited four copper coins. Below this point, the 
work became extremely difficult, from the enormous size of the blocks of 
stone, which could hardly be removed through the upper opening. At ten 
feet lower down, or at ten from the level of the ground, wo met with a cell, in 
the form of a rectangular parallelogram, built in a solid manner, with well- 
dressed stones, firmly united with mortar. The four sides of the coll corres- 
ponded with the four cardinal points, and it was covered with a single massive 
stone. Having turned this over, I perceived that it was covered with inscrip- 
tions. 

** In the centre of the hollow cell stood a copper urn, encircling which were 
placed symmetiically eight medals of the same metal, which were completely 
corroded with verdigris. The urn itself was carefully enveloped in a wrapper 
of white linen, tightly adhering to its surface, and which fell into shreds when 
I opened the urn.* The copper urn enclosed a smaller one of silver : the space 
between them being filled with a paste of the colour of raw umber {terre 
d f ombre), in which the verdigris had begun to form. This pasty matter was 
light, without smell, and still wet. On breaking it, I discovered a thread of 
cotton gathered up into a knot ( ramasse cn un sent point), and which was re- 
duced to dust on handling it. When I attempted to remove the silver urn from 
within the outer cylinder, its bottom remained attached to the brown sedi- 
ment, and I remarked that the silver was become quite brittle from age, crum- 
bling into bits between the fingers. Within the silver urn was found one much 
smaller, of gold, immersed in the same brown paste, in which were also con- 
tained seven silver medals , with Latin characters . The gold vessel enclosed 
four small coins of gold, of the Graeco Scythic or Gracco-Indian type; —also 

* The exterior ot the copper cylinder of M. Ventura’s tope has the marks of a cloth wrapper well 
defined on the corroded surface.— Eu. J. A. S. 
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two precious stones and four pearls in a decayed state; the holes perforated 
in thorn prove them to have been the pendents of earrings. 

“ From the position in which these several urns were found, an allusion 
was possibly intended to the ages of the world. The four gold coins were of 
far inferior fabrication to those of silver. The latter are worn, as if they had 
been a long time in circulation. Whether they are Greek or Roman, I cannot 
venture to affirm. I would only remark, that, if the Greeks before the reign 
of Philip used the Latin alphabet, it might be probable that they were Greek 
coins, and that they were brought into the country by the army of Alexander. 
If, on the contrary, they are Roman, they may be of the epochs when the 
kings of India sent embassies to the Roman emperors Augustus or Justinian. 
Or, it is possible that they were brought into the country tlftough the ordinary 
channel of commerce by the Red Sea. 

“ The inscription on the stone is in a character that resembles the writing 
of the Rajputs of the Himalaya mountains in the present day. It has also a 
resemblance to the Ethiopian; and it is well known, that there existed from 
time immemorial a communication between Egypt and India, I am surprised 
that my friend General Ventura did not find an inscription on the stone in the 
principal deposit of the large tope. On my way to Pcshavar, I lately visited 
the scene of his operations, and searched carefully among the ruins for any 
such, but without success. This cupola was penetrated by him from* above. 
When the cap was removed, a square shaft was found of twenty-onc-feet deep 
and twelve feet side, well constructed of squared stones. On the floor of this 
chamber, there were two massive stones, between which was deposited a small 
box. The floor itself was formed of two enormous stones, which were broken 
to pieces with some trouble before the digging could be continued below. 
The difficulties were much increased from this point by the frequent occurrence 
of large blocks of stone locked into the body of the masonry without mortar, 
which it was necessary to extract by the upper vent. At twenty-seven feet 
below the first stage, a second was met with, of a less perfect nature, wherein 
a second discovery was made : —below this, again, before reaching the ground, 
the most interesting discovery occurred. Hence, the miners worked a con- 
duit underground, on the side towards the village of Manikyiila, which facili- 
tated greatly the extraction of materials. This adit is now nearly closed up 
with rubbish, and can only be entered on all-fours. 

“ As the relics found in this cupola have been addressed by my fiiend to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, I refrain from any observations on them. I will 
only remark, that the emblem on the gold medals of Manikyala, as well as on 
those of my topes, may be observed in Persia, with some slight difference, on 
the sculptures at Bistaun, near Kennanshah ; I think also, the same symbol 
exists at Pcrscpolis. 

“ I have observed that most of the cupolas of Manikyala arc situated on 
the ridges of sandstone rock, which cross up from the surface of the country. 

“ The neighbourhood is generally strewed with ruins, and traces of a square 
building can generally be perceived, in the immediate vicinity, of similar con- 
struction to that of a Persian caravanserai. If these monuments are the re- 
mains of temples, there can be no doubt that Manikyala must have been the 
principal seat of the religion of the country. The ruins of the town itself 
are of very considerable extent : — every where, on digging, massive walls of 
solid stone and lime are met with — and a great number of wells, but almost 
all now filled yp ; these latter arc all built of cut stone. All the neighbouring 
heights arc garnifehed with tombs ; and it is known that the ancient Persians, 
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the Scythians, and even the Hindus, selected eminences to erect their tombs 
on, especially those of their chiefs. They are all adjusted to face the cardinal 
points of the compass. 

“ The whole country overlooked by Manikyala must have been once a vast 
plateau, which, in the course of ages, and by the continued action of the 
annual rains, has undergone a complete change. It is now cut every-where 
into deep ravines, which render it very difficult to traverse. The country is 
sprinkled with wretched hovels ; but the natural aspect of the plains is singu- 
larly bare and barren. The immediate vicinity of the hills is, however, varied 
with the meagre foliage of a thorny shrub. 

“ This district (^avton) is now called Patwar. That it was formerly very 
populous, is proved by the quantity of ruins of old houses. According to 
the inhabitants, the whole space that now separates Manikyala from the ruins 
of Tammiak, which is about sixteen kurors of the country distant, was so thickly 
covered with houses, that the two towns might be considered as one. 
They add, that mulberries and other fruit-trees flourished there exceedingly. 
The devastation now witnessed can only be laid to the account of its being 
the thoroughfare ol all the conquerors who in turns sallied forth to ravage 
India. 

“ It appears that the aborigines of the country were Hindus, to whom were 
joined the Pandavas, worshippers of the sun, and the Chandrabansis, "worship- 
pers of the moon. Subsequently, a mixture took place with the Persians, the 
Scythians, and even with the Greeks, for the Ghekhcrs, so frequently talked of 
in the country, are nothing more than (he descendants of the Greek colony 
that Alexander left on the banks of the Indus, or pet Imps the Greeks of the 
kingdom of Bactria, of which this district for a long time formed a part. 
What I here advance is upon good foundation, for the people themselves insist, 
that the Ghekhers are descended from the Kheianis, ancient Persians, or from 
the Runrisj and, it is well known, that all Oriental nations apply this last 
term to Greece : hence wc may conclude, that G/ickkcr is but a corruption 
of the word Greek. Moreover, the numerous medals discovered with Greek 
legends tend strongly to confirm this idea. 

“ The country appears to have been conquered by the Persians long before 
the time of Alexander. This is proved by the Persian medals found ; further, 
an ancient tradition of Persia alludes to an invasion, that our chronologists 
refer to the fourteenth century before Christ. It is also known, that under 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, this country and all up to the banks of the 
Indus, formed one of the twenty satrapies of the vast Persian empire. 

“ Alexander traversed it in 320 B C. At the death of this conqueror, it 
was annexed to Bactriana, raised into a separate kingdom by the Greeks, who 
revolted from his successors. It then fell into the hands of the Scythians, who 
destroyed this latter kingdom. 

“ Splendid collections of coins might be made in this country. They arc 
found principally at Manikyala, Djlun, Pind-danan Khan; at Nilli Daulla, 
Raval Pindi, and in the districts of the Ilazaris and Hazaron. They were for- 
merly worked up into Zolas and cooking vessels, and ornaments. It was Only 
in 1829, the period when my researches commenced, that the inhabitants 
began to appreciate their value. The copper coins arc most numerous ; the 
fear of being supposed to have dug up a treasure leads the inhabitants to melt 
up those of silver and gold, which makes their preservation comparatively 
rare. 

“ The immense store of coins constantly dug up, proves that this country 
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was formerly in a flourishing stale ; and that in consequence of the frequent 
invasions of India, its riches were constantly hidden by burial, and so pre- 
served. By far the greater portion of the coins are Gracco-Scythian, or 
Graeco-Indian ; others again are altogether Indian; the latter are the most 
ancient: they are in a Devanagari character now unknown to the natives.* 
There are found also Graeco-Persian coins, and sometimes pure Persian ones. 
These last represent the fire altar, with two guards to preserve it. I find that 
their costume has a striking resemblance to that of the present inhabitants of 
Pat war, who allow their hair to fall behind the head in large tufts of curls, 
and wear frequently the ample plaited pantaloon represented on the two war- 
riors of the coins ^ 

“ Manikyala is at forty kurors E.S.E. of the fortress of Attok, and at thirty- 
four N \V. of the city of Jilim. 

“ The ruins of the town of Ramma, attributed to Sita-Ram, arc at thirteen 
kurors S.S.W. of Manikyala. Those of Parvala, ascribed to the era of the 
Pandavas, are at twelve kurors to the north. The traces of the town of 
Dangeli arc at fourteen kurors on the east. This last place flourished under 
the Ghekhcrs, whose sovereigns fixed their residence there. Makkhyalu, 
near Rotas, Benda, and Tamial, near Ravel-Pindi, are also places formerly oc- 
cupied by the Ghekhers.” 

A note, by Mr. Prinscp, the learned Editor of the Journal, on the coins 
discovered by M. Court, would not be intelligible without engravings. We 
shall endeavour to give the results. 

The four coins, found on the top of the large stone, which served as a cover 
to the niche, containing the principal deposit, arc already known (see the ar- 
ticle in our June number, before referred to); the first being the common cop- 
per coin of Kadphiscs (in this instance written KAA«1>I2Y2) ; the other three 
being of KANIIPKI. The reverses on the latter coins are, however, different 
from those described in the article in our last volume ; the name is distinctly 
composed of the four letters OKPO, which, Mr. Prinscp imagines, may be the 
corresponding word in Zend for the Sanscrit Arha, a common appellation of 
Surya, or the Sun. “ The Hindu image of this deity is, in fact, represented 
with four arms, and is often accompanied with a moon rising behind the shoul- 
ders, just as was depicted on the Ventura gold coin ; we can have little doubt, 
therefore, that, in this device, we behold the substitution of the Hindu form 
of the Solar divinity for the Persian effigy of Mithra.” 

The copy of the inscription found on the lower suifacc of the large slab of 
stone, is doubtless (observes Mr. Prinscp) the most valuable and important of 
M. Court’s discoveries; for it will inform us of the precise nature and object 
of the monument. Mr. P. adds that, although his progress in dccyphcring the 
character does not jet enable him to transcribe the whole, still he secs very 
distinctly the word Malikuo, * king,’ in the very same characters that occur on 
the reverse of so many of the Bactrian coins. This tends to support the 
hypothesis that these topes are the sepulchral monuments of kings. 

The characters of the inscription appear to be of the same nature as those 
which are found in many inscriptions throughout India, but written in a 
cursive hand. 

“ The contents of the several cylinders of M. Court’s tope,” continues Mr. 

* I know not to which specie of com the abo\ c passage allude-. : hitherto, the number discovered 
m those paits with the Delhi character on them lias been very small. The SamaRri-tlcva ami the 
Canouj coins are numerous, but they are evidently much more recent than the Bactrian and Intlo. 
Scythic.— E d. J. A. S. 
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Prinscp, “ were beyond all comparison the richest and most curious hitherto 
met with. The large tope gave M. Ventura only two gold coins; that opened 
by M. Martin Honigberger presented only one gold medal of Kadphises. 
Here, on the contrary, we have no less than four native gold coins, in excellent 
preservation, in the gold urn ; and seven silver coins in the silver envelope : 
with this further peculiarity in the latter, that they are all of foreign origin. 
The four gold coins arc of a device familiar to us ; they bear the legible inscrip- 
tion, in corrupt Greek, PAO NANO PAO KANIIPKI KOPANO, which I 
have described in my former notice. The figures on the reverse of the three 
first are of the Hindu cast, having four arms, with theepigraphe OKPO (the 
sun); they agree with that of the copper coins described in the preceding page. 
The last bears the title A0PO, a supposed epithet of the sun, (for an expla- 
nation of which see page IOC of our last vol.) 

“ The silver coins are entitled to a minute and individual examination ; for> 
from the first glance, they are seen to belong to the mcdallic history of Rome, 
of which the most ample and elaborate catalogues and designs arc at hand to 
facilitate their exact determination. 

Fig. 19— is a silver denarius of Mark Antony, struck while he was a member of the 
celebrated triumvirate, charged with the eastern poition of the cnipiic. It agrees 
with the description of a coin in Vailhmt, vol. li. p. 9. 

Obverse. M. ANTONI VS. III. VI R. Ii. 1>. C. ( Triumvir Reipnblmv Ctrnti- 
tucndfc). Device , a radiated head of the sun, supposed to be the same as the Egyp- 
tian Osiiis. 

Reverse. The head of Antony, behind which, the lituus, or crook, denoting him 
to hold the priestly ollicc of Augur. 

Fig. 20. — A silver denarius , recognized to belong to Julius Ciesar, from the features, 
the inscription, and the peculiar device on the reverse. It corresponds with one 
described by Vaillant, ii. 1. 

Obverse. The head of Cesar, behind which a star. Medals of this kind were 
struck by Agiippa, Antony, and others, in honour of Cesar, after his death ; the star 
alludes to his divine apotheosis: the letteis CAESAR. ..remain distinct. 

Reverse. The group entitled in Latin, O/bis, Seem is, Manns juiutre, Caduccus, ct 
Fusees, supposed to designate the extended empire, the religion, concord, peace, and 
justice of the emperor. 

Fig. 21. — This I imagine to be a coin of Augustus Cesar, although it does not pre- 
cisely agree with any published medal of that emperor. 

Obverse. . . VFVS. III. VIR. Two juvenile heads, probably of Cains and Lucius. 
The circumsciibing legend may be cither of Mescinius Rufus, a magistrate (Vaill.ii. 
p. 23). or of Plotius Rufus, mint master (Vaill. ii, 4-), the only two iccorded names 
permitting a termination in VFVS. and at the same time being Triumvirs. 

Reverse. A female figure lidding probably a spear in the left hand. The few letters 
legible seem to form part of the usual inscnption on the coins of Augustus. CAESA R 
1)1 VI F. (Augustus Ceesar diviJulii films). 

Fig. 22.— The helmeted figure on this coin, and the unintelligible inscription on the 
reverse, lead me to ascribe it to the age of the Emperor Constantine, although 1 
can find none in Bandurius nor Vaillant, with which it exactly agrees. 

Obverse. A head facing the left, with a handsome helmet. 

Reverse. Two combatants, one clad as a Roman, the other as a German (?) a fallen 
warrior between the two. Beneath, the letters QIERMM. 

The remaining three silver coins are in too imperfect a state to be identified : the 
first, fig. 23, bears the final letters of the word CAESARIS. The last, figure 25, 
lias a female head with a mural crown, which may belong to a Greek city. 

“ How or why these coins came to be selected for burial with the local coins 
of the IndO'bcythic monarch, it is impossible now to conjecture ; and it is ccr- 
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tainly a most curious fact, that, while in the neighbouring monument, the 
foreign coins consisted solely of those of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, 
these should be entirely wanting here, and should be replaced by coins of 
Rome, many of which must have been regarded as antiques at the time, if I 
have been right in attributing the fourth of the list to Constantine. Such an 
assumption indeed removes all difficulties regarding the date, and brings about 
a near accordance with the reign of Shapur II. of Persia, in the middle of the 
fourth century, the date already assigned to the principal tope from the 
presence of that sovereign’s coins. We may therefore now look upon the 
epoch of the Hindu or Indo-scythian Rao Kanerki, as established from these 
two concurring evidences, and it may serve as a fixed point whence to trace 
backwards the line of strange names of other equally unknown and obscure 
monarchs, whose names are now daily coming to light through the medium of 
these coins, until they fall in with the well-known Bactrian kings.” 

A communication from Lieut. Alex. Cunningham, of the engineers, inserted 
in the Journal of the Society for December, shews that Mr. Prinscp had erred 
in respect to the age of one of the Roman coins, from which he had fixed the 
date of the tope, namely No. 22. The “ hclmctcd figure” and the “ unintel- 
ligible inscription,” which led Mr. P. to ascribe it to the age of Constantine, 
convinced Lieut. C. that it must be of the time of the Commonwealth, and he 
takes it to be one of the varieties of the Gens Ilerennia, or of the Gens Quinc- 
tia. The obverse he considers to be cither a head of Roma, or of Libcrtas; 
the reverse is a common device upon coins of families. Nos. 24 and 2.5, Lieut. 
C. thinks to be consular: No. 25 has the appearance of a Parthian coin. Mr. 
Cunningham has also pointed out a clear misapprehension of Mr. Prinsep with 
regard to the inscription on No. 23, which is not the filial letters of the word 
“ C.TSAiiis,” but “ Lauiscolus,” the cognomen of Publius Accoleius ; the 
coin is the only known specimen of the Gens Aceoleia, and a fac-similc of the 
very coin (Mr. Prinsep adds, in confirmation of Mr. Cunningham’s suggestion) 
is given in the Edinbiugh Encyclopedia, art. “Numismatology.” 

Mr. Cunningham concludes: “ Of these seven coins found in the second 
tope at Manik)ala, not one can be proved to be of a later date than the birth of 
Christ. What is the inference? That the tope must have been constructed 
about the commencement of the Christian era ; and the coins may have belonged 
to the soldiers of the army which Antony led into Parthia, and it is known 
from history that they lost most of their baggage on that expedition. If, 
the tope is of the age of Constantine, why were there no coins deposited in it 
of a later date than the birth of Christ, when it is \^ell known that Roman 
coins of the second and third centuries after Christ are often found in the Pun- 
jab and in India itself.”* 

A note by Mr. Prinsep, on the brown liquid, contained in the cylinders from 
Manikyida, communicates the results of a chemical analysis. 

“ When the Manikyala relics reached Calcutta, the liquid in the outer cop- 
per vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had the form of a dark brown 
pulverulent crust, adhering to the inner surface of the vessels. It was washed 
out with distilled water, and preserved in glass-stoppered bottles, in which, 

* " The existence of the Ilao Nano Ilao coins, in M. Court’s tope, prove it to belong to nearly the 
same epoch as the neighbouring monument opened by Gen. Ventura, in which S, Iranian coins of the 
seventh century (according to .Sacyaml Fra-hn) were discovered. Although, therefore, taken alone, the 
Roman coins would raise the antiquity of the tope to a period somewhat posterior to the time of An- 
tony’s expedition, still, in combination with the other facts, they cannot set a.skh the more modern date 
if deposit ; and the inference is stronger than ever, of their having been antiques at the tune, and of the 
>arty buried there having been an antiquary in his day.”— Ed. J. A S. 
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after several months, the greater part fell to the bottom, but the liquid remained 
still of a deep brown, and passed the filter of the same colour. 

“ The liquor of the inner, or brass cylinder, having the consistence of wet 
mud, was bottled off’ separately. 

“ 1. In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique position 
in the brass ease, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of ages con- 
solidated in the lowermost corner, differing from that formed by the rapid dry- 
ing, in being very hard and of a shining vitreous or resinous lustre on fracture. 
It enclosed fragments of the glass (or amove brise , of M. Ventura), and when 
detached from the larger pieces of them, possessed the following properties : 
Specific gravity, 1.92. 

100 parts heated in a test tube gave off moisture, and a minute portion of 


cmpyrcumatic oil ‘20 0 

The residue, heated red, lost of caibonaceous matter 4 0 

It then fused under theblow-pipe into a paiti-coloured slag, which, pounded 
and digested in nitric acid, yielded of phosphate of lime ( ?), tainted slightly 

by oxide of copper 12.0 

The silicious or glassy residue, unexamined, weighed 04 0 


mo 

“ 2. The brown paste itself was next submitted to examination. 

It was not soluble, either in alcohol or ether; and after once being precipitated by 
acids, evaporation to dryness, &c. it was no longer soluble in water. 

Nitrie acid boiled upon it took a light yellow colour, causing a slight effervescence 
and a brown scum to rise to the suifaoc of the liquid ; the greater part remained un- 
touched and unchanged in colour. Sulphmic acid had no greater effect. The acid 
solution shewed the presence of copper in abundance. 

When the brown liquid was gradually boated in a tube, to drive off its water, a slip 
of litmus and one of turmerie-paper being introduced into the neck of the tube, there 
was not the slightest indication cither of fiee acid or of alkali. 

Acetate of lead threw down a heavy precipitate of a brownish-white colour, leaving 
the liquid clear. 

The brown precipitate obtained by evaporation, when heated on a platina foil, took 
fire for a moment, and then burnt like a coul, leaving an earthy residue, coloured by 
oxide of copper. When the decomposition was conducted in a test tube, reddened 
litmus paper being introduced, empyreuinutie oil was given off, with strong fumes of 
ammonia. 

Ten grains of the di ied substance were introduced into a glass tube, to which a shape 
was then given by the blow-pipe, like the letter N ; nitric acid was introduced in the 
second bend, to arrest the ammonia, which might he driven over on the destructive 
distillation of the substance operated on. After gradually heating the closed end of the 
tube red hot, that portion was broken off, the charcoal weighed, incinerated, and the 
ash digested in nitric acid. From the resulting solution, ammonia threw down a 
copious white precipitate, redissolving the oxide of copper, which was thus carried 
through the filter. The precipitate, heated and weighed, was redissolvcd, and repro- 
duced by ammonia; while sulphuric acid threw it down in a heavier form, as sulphate 
of lime. It wus therefore set down as phosphate of lime. 

Without entering into details, the results of the analysis were as follows : 


Empyreumatic oil, passed off through acid 22.0 

Ammonia and water 19.0 

Carbon, burnt off 18.0 

Silicious insoluble portion of ash 9.0 

Phosphate of lime 10.0 

Oxide of copper, and what remained in the ammonia 22.0 


100.0 



REMINISCENCES OF A RETURNING INDIAN. 

(XU% frc ^ 

/ C H \PTFR I. 

After eighteen years’ acquaintance with the periodical diseases of our 
Eastern possessions, a fever, ought in Arracan, obliged rue to recruit my 
shattered frame beneath the influence of a milder sky. Accordingly, duly 
supplied with a medical certificate, I engaged a passage to England, and went 
on board the ship that was to convey me home, under the blissful delusion 
that I was quitting all the evils of life, to revel, during my period of furlough, 
in a sort of terrestrial paradise. 

Strange arc the ideas formed by an Anglo-Indian, who has quitted his native 
country early, of the state of things at home. The dreamy reminiscences of 
our school-days are mixed up with visions of the imagination, all dipped in 
rainbow-hues ; and many are the disappointments which the returning exile 
must endure, before he can be sobered down to the enjoyment of the reality. 
A few of my lessons in the art of sinking may, perhaps, be useful to those 
individuals, who (lacking my experience) doubtless entci tain the same high- 
flown ideas of the gratifications which await them on their arrival in England. 
Accustomed to a sort of barbaric magnificence ; — for, though wc would fain 
disguise the fact, there is much of meanness mingled with our boasted Indian 
splendour ; — we cannot easily fall into the quiet, consistent mode of living 
adopted by persons of our own rank in England. Upon our first landing, we 
are invaded with a feeling of insignificance, not only in our own persons, but 
also in every tiling which surrounds us. The houses appear to he upon too 
small a scale to satisfy our notions of dignity; we arc particularly offended by 
their rows of miserable windows, their verandahlcss fronts, and hare door- 
ways. Every thing, by the force of contrast, seems cramped and diminutive. 
The beauty of the hedge-rows, in our estimation, is lost in the narrowness of 
the enclosures, the trees appear to he robbed of their fair proportions, and, 
in the undulations which contract the landscape, wc miss the boundless ex- 
panse over whose widely-spreading plains the eye lias been accustomed to roam. 

As comparatively few of the returning Indians are enabled to make their 
appearance in the chaiactcr of a naw~il \ until habit shall have reconciled us to 
the loss of our attendants, our sufferings must be truly pitiable. To be con- 
ducted from the boat which has conveyed us on shore, with perchance half-a- 
dozen partners in misfortune, to a small room (the largest will appear small) at 
an inn, and left to the mercy of one, and, as it happened in my case (the 
caravanserai being full), lame and asthmatic waiter, is a misery which, in set 
phraseology, must be felt to be properly appreciated. We instinctively turn 
our heads to the vacant spot behind the chair ; hut, alas ! no turbuned domestic 
awaits our behests; wc are restrained by a feeling of shame from attacking the 
unfortunate waiter with those opprobrious epithets which the manifestation of 
similar indifference to our comforts, would infallibly bring down upon the heads 
of our absent khidmutghars. It must he borne, and patiently too, and we are 
compelled to exercise a virtue which, though very necessary in India, is rarely 
practised, from the absence of that salutary coercion which, in less despotic 
countries, imposes a certain propriety of deportment upon all who do not set 
opinion at defiance. There being nothing degrading in the abuse and ill- 
treatment of our domestics, we are but too apt to make them feel our power ; 
and as they arc, generally speaking, an enduring race, they are often subjected 
to the worst evils resulting from ebullitions of temper. 
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If the houses seem too small to suit our notions of the fitness of things, the 
joints placed upon the table offend us in a contrary manner; the mutton is too 
large, and the beef is coarse ; we talk of our Bengal sheep, and of our 
gynces* and arc ready to annihilate some sti anger, who may have been invited 
to join the party, when he inquires whether we do not enjoy the sirloin, after 
being accustomed to live upon buffaloes — Buffaloes! we, who would as soon 
think of devouring a camel or the haunch of an elephant ! Fish and vegetables 
arc the favourite viands, though the former provokes Comparisons with hilsa 
and rockup. Our opinion of English cookery is sadly lowered ; we have been 
foolish enough to order a curry, and are presented with a hash flavoured with 
turmeric and Cayenne pepper. The art of boiling rice is unknown, and that of 
concocting gravies has made little progress: where are our chatneys, and our 
sweet pickles — the far-famed compilations of Lucknow, which put to shame 
the mixture palmed upon the public for the king of Oude’s sauce?— echo 
answers,— where? So we manage as well as we can with ketchup and anchovy. 
Great are the lamentations over Hudson’s pale ale, with which English home- 
brewed may not compare, and the claret being unanimously declared to be far 
inferior to that manufactured in London for the Indian maiket, we grumble 
over our anticipated feast, and, almost wishing ourselves back in India, prepare 
to retire for the night. Oh, much maligned sirdar !f thou art avenged ! Wc 
ga/e with horror on the arrangements made to secure our repose. Perhaps, as 
wc are known to have returned from India, there is a fire; for, instead of look- 
ing upon us in the light of salamanders, who have imbibed so large a portion 
of caloric, that it will take years to cool us down, the good folks of the inn 
picture to themselves shivering mortals, shrinking from the draught of a ke}- 
hole, and smother ns while we arc panting for air. A female servant answers 
to that melancholy substitute for qm fit, a bell ; wc state, in the mildest terms 
(our blood boiling all the while), the impossibility of our sleeping upon a 
feather-bed furnished with linen sheets (our veins curdle at the thought), sur- 
rounded by lined curtains, and placed against the wall. The woman stall.., 
and replies not; wc struggle with our indignation, and propose a plan of 
operations. “ Draw the bedstead into the middle of the room, place the 
hardest mattrass you can find upon the sacking (hoards would be preferred), 
spread it over with cotton sheets, and remove all the curtains.” A very small 
part of this reasonable demand is complied with ; the suffocating feather-bed 
vanishes, and the curtains are drawn back, but no cotton sheets are to be 
obtained; they are too vulgar to suit the ideas of the mistress of the house, 
who affects Holland ; and as for altering the position of the bed, that would be 
impossible; the apartment is sufficiently encumbered already, and who ever 
heard of such a whim before? There is no reasoning with women ; we cannot 
settle the question by throwing our shoes at them : the pert chambermaid is 
permitted to have her way, and in our dreams we visit the sirdar of past days 
with the punishment due to the nightmare which the inconveniences of our 
couch has inflicted upon us. 

Man, we are told, is the creature of habit ; an old Indian may be called its 
slave. Wc execrate the necessity of compliance with rules and regulations 
which are, in our opinion, absurd and unnecessary, and feel particularly 
annoyed at being compelled to make good our title to respectability by atten- 
tion to the modes and forms of dress. In India, we are known as the collector, 
the judge, or the military officer, and need no adventitious aids to secure out* 

* A \ery small breed of cattle. 

t Mead bearer or valet, who has the especial charge of the sleeping apartment. 
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position; out of uniform, wc may indulge in any costume which pleases us 
best, and nothing either ludicrous or mean is attached to the grotesque habits 
assumed upon many occasions. We may luxuriate in round jackets of silk, 
cotton, or flannel, and appear in large straw hats, without exciting lemark 
One of my fiicnds never wore shoes in the house, and another always sat 
with his feet upon the table : such things would be deemed extraordinary in 
England, so that to us at least it is not a land of freedom. 

Ncvei thcless, we arc blessed with very delicious sensations. Those who have 
never sojourned in a distant quarter of the globe, cannot form more than a 
faint idea of the exceeding pleasure imparted by trifling and common objects ; 
our admiration of the daisy is in the highest degree poetical, and we expe- 
rience the true animal enjoyment in rolling upon the grass,— the soft green 
sward bespangled with flowers, which conceals no treacherous icptilc, and 
which we may make our couch without awakening to the dangers of a fever 
Then the air to us breathes halm ; it is positive pleasure to inhale the cool 
fresh breezes which blow around us, and the sense of liberty is delightful. 
We may walk out into the fields, at any pe.iod of the day, without inconve- 
nience, for the ficquent rains, of which too many of us very unjustly com- 
plain, does not confine the population of England to their homes with the 
tyrannic control exercised by an Indian sun, which, during' many months in 
the year, cannot he faced with impunity. Ifovv often, when gazing half. 
Minded with the dazzling glare on the cloudless expanse of our Eastern skies, 
have wc languished for the sombre atmosphere of an English November ! But 
we are seldom sufficiently candid to make this confession, and, in joining the 
outcry raised against the foggy climate at home, wc do not contrast its incon- 
veniences with those attached to perpetual sunshine. 

When out of humour with disappointment met with in England, forgetful of 
past miseries, wc descant upon the luxuries of Indian life, and, viewing every 
thing we meet with through a prejudiced medium, usually convey to those 
who may chance to listen to us very erroneous ideas of a country in which 
wc possessed more authority, and received more deference, than we can com- 
mand at home. A small lodging, however neat and amply-furnished, offers a 
poor exchange for the rambling bungalow we called our own; we do not reflect 
upon, or mention, the bare white-washed walls, the curtainlcss windows, and 
roofs where cotton cloths, stretched across, form the substitute for a ceiling, 
remembering only the number and loftiness of the apartments; and, discon- 
tented with the moiety of a servant, whose attentions arc divided between us 
and another lodger, we cast vain wishes after the dozen “ black fellows,” whose 
idleness and stupidity wc were in the habit of cursing fifty times a day Wc 
meet with little sympathy, and very few persons appear to he really interested 
in the descriptions we may chance to give of the country we have left. Wc ! 
are disgusted with the prevailimj^gnorance and indifference upon the subject of 1 
a territory which has been for'so long a period one of the brightest possessions 
of the British Crown, and are perpetually annoyed by silly questions about 
the number of our slaves, and how we manage to exist without bread and 
butter. Aware that the name of an old Indian is synonymous with that of a 
bore, wc are shy of making communications which may provoke the sneers of 
our auditors, who affect great contempt for commanders of sepoys and stormers 
of mud forts, and who are apt to confound Indian collectors with English 
excisemen. 

Few could be more completely isolated upon their landing in their native 
country than myself; my English connexions were remote, and, as I did not 
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return laden with shawls and diamonds, they contented themselves w itli a 
very moderate portion of attention to their distant relation. Left in a great 
measure to myself, I began to entertain the prevailing but most erroneous 
notion, that England is a very inhospitable country, and, forgetting that Lon- 
don cannot present the same facilities of introduction which procures so ready 
an entrance into the best houses in Calcutta, fancied that its doors were shut 
t against strangers. 

' Anxious for the enjoyment of female society, I felt particularly desirous to 
be domesticated in some amiable family; and it was not long before my wishes 
Were gratified. I accompanied a young friend, whom I happened to meet at 
tlie India House, to the opera, and^ having obtained seats in the pit, which 
•commanded a better view of the boxes in the vicinity than of the stage, my 
') ,eyes were attracted to one in which two ladies were seated. They were so 
1 much alike, and there appeared to be so little disparity in their ages, that I 
concluded they were sisters, and never had the beau ideal I had formed of the 
perfection of beauty been so completely realized. To the soft delicate contour, 
the chiselled feature, and the large dark lustrous eyes, which distinguish the 
loveliest portion of the females of Hindoostan, were added the pearly fairness 
and the roseate flush, which belong to an European clime. Never had I seen 
so much regularity of feature combined with such intellectuality of expression, 
and I was more particularly delighted with the absence of all pretension : sur- 
rounded by high-bred women, whose air of fashion seemed the result of long 
and severe study, their simply elegant taste in dress, and their unaffected 
deportment, charmed by its contrast to the haughty style assumed by the 
(juccnlikc beauties of the neighbouring boxes. Their eyes were frequently 
directed to the place where we sat, and the nature of the attention was soon 
explained : my companion turning round, exchanged a glance of recognition, 
and exclaimed, “ there is my aunt and cousin, - I did not dream that they 
had returned so early to town ; we will join them ” He took my arm, and, 
after being duly presented, I found myself seated in a chair next to the elder 
of the ladies, who, to my astonishment, I learned was the mother of the fair 
girl apparently only a few years her junior. At the conclusion of the opera, 
I accompanied the party to their residence in the Regent’s Park, where I was 
introduced to the husband and father of my new acquaintance, Mr. Trevyllian. 
My name was not unknown to him, as I had been the means of extricating his 
nephew from a very unpleasant predicament ; and, regarded in the light of his 
benefactor, I was at once admitted to all the privileges of a friend. The quiet 
elegance of the mode of living pursued by the Trcvyllians, was exactly conso- 
nant to my habits and ideas; compared to the gaiety and bustle usually pervad- 
ing the drawing-rooms of London, during the season, their mansion was dull ; 
but the absence of fashionable follies rendered it far more attractive to me. 
Books, drawings, and flowers, a drive to some exhibition of art, or a ramble 
in the park, occupied our mornings; the evenings were devoted to music and 
conversation Though large parties were an abomination, Trevyllian delighted 
in society ; he drew a circle around him composed of all that was most esti- 
mable and instructive, and this peaceful routine was seldom disturbed by 
crowded assemblages or midnight revels. Mr? Trevyllian and Helen found no 
pleasure equal to that of anticipating his wishes; the affection of both seemed 
to amount to idolatry, and the latter, secured by an early engagement from 
the vain desire of conquest, was litei ally a child of home, and could form no 
idea of gratification unallied to domestic felicity. 

The contemplation of so enchanting a picture afforded me infinite satisfac- 
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tion; yet it had its dark shades. I could not he long upon terms of intimacy 
with this tndy^uni ted family, without perceiving that it was not exempted from 
the common lot of humanity. Tlicie was a drawback to the blessings they 
cnjoCcITproduced by the oppiessive melancholy which dimmed the beautiful 
brow of Mrs. Trev) Ilian All who woic exposed to its influence caught the 
infection ; but casual observers might have mistaken its source, for it was only 
the unchangeable pcnsivencss, the invariable faintness of the smile, and the 
look of evei -haunting care, which distinguished the profound grief nursed by 
one member of the family from the placid tranquillity of the other two. Mrs. 
Trevyllian became an object of deep and painful interest to me; I watched her 
with a degree of solicitude scarcely inferior to that displayed by her nearest 
relations. The subject was one of too much delicacy to admit of comment; 
no ostensible cause appeared, and, while those around me were silent, I could 
not openly seek to penetrate into the secret source of an affliction which the 
sufferer anxiously strove to conceal. Trevyllian seemed to treat the unaccount- ( 
able dejection of his wife more as a constitutional weakness than the effect of J 
some mental disease preying on the heart; but I could not be so deceived. { 
Indications, which the most arduous efforts were unable to subdue, the quiver- 
ing lip, the damp forehead, and the tearful eye, acquainted me with the appall- 
ing nature of the strife within. That she was more than unhappy — wretched — 
miserable, I could not doubt; my imagination, never under due restraint, 
rioted in surmises; black conjectures arose, which were quickly banished by 
the purity of manner, the singleness of heart, manifested in every word and 
action of the most guileless being I bad ever conversed with. Yet, though 
repelling these dark suspicions with horror and indignation, they recurred 
again and again. My increasing admiration of the numerous virtues and 
accomplishments which daily developed themselves in my new acquaintance, in 
deepening the anxiety which I felt for her welfare, also added to the earnest- 
ness of my desire to become the depository of her secret : a restless demon 
was at work within me, and I sought eagerly for opportunities to gain her con- 
fidence, but could learn nothing, except that the complaint had gained ground 
during the last few years, without any apparent cause, since the tide of events 
from the period of her marriage with Mr. Trevyllian, which had taken place 
before she had reached her twentieth birth-day, had flowed on in unruffled 
calmness. 

I had seen a good deal of the workings of the human mind, had witnessed 
intense suffering, existence embittered by unalterable anguish, and lingering 
deaths brought on by the struggles of a troubled conscience ; and, while I 
reproached myself with injustice, I could not repel the conviction, that the 
profound melancholy which enshrouded Mrs. Trevyllian was the offspring of 
remorse. Fearful guesses, pressing w'ith the weight of certainty, struck upon 
my heart ; I felt assured that there was some dark tale to be revealed, and I 
shuddered as I traced a striking resemblance between the smothered grief of 
this interesting woman, and the slow subduing sorrow I had witnessed in one 
who, bowed down to the earth by a sense of guilt, languished like her in the 
midst of splendour, and sunk at last into the grave, the victim of a wounded 
mind. She was a divorcee — the results were similar : could the cause he widely 
different? Woman’s weakness is often seduced into crime, but the sensitive- 
ness of her nature revolts at its remembrance. I became bewildered with con- 
flicting thoughts; most unwilling to condemn, yet unable to dismiss my doubts. 

I visited Clarence Terrace every day, and my presence now seemed essen- 
tial to the happiness of all its inmates ; even Helen, who might be supposed to 
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be wholly engrossed by a youthful attachment, could not dispense with the 
society of the major; and my appearance in the circle did not seem less desira- 
ble to her lover. Just emancipated from all control, frank, generous, and uu- 
corruptcd, Sir Stuart Conway, in age, disposition, rank, and fortune, appeared 
to be a fitting match for the innocent and beautiful Helen. Yet, though his 
picsent devotion could scarcely fail to satisfy the most jealous inquisition, I 
questioned its stability; there might he a prejudice in favour of the affection of 
a maturer age, though, as far as Helen was concerned, for whom my feelings 
were truly fraternal, it could not spring from any selfish hope. But, inde- 
pendent of an opinion founded upon experience, I thought I could perceive 
latent symptoms in Sir Stuart of many qualities unfavourable to the chances of 
connubial happiness. Hitherto, nothing had occurred to call them forth; but 
I was surprised that parents, so anxious for the security of their daughter’s 
welfare, should be blind to the danger of entrusting her to the guardianship of 
a wild impetuous youth, totally ignorant of the world, and who would himselt 
require an experienced guide to conduct him in safety through the labyrinths of 
gay society. Of course, I kept my suspicions to myself, hut many and power- 
ful were the apprehensions which I entertained for the happiness of the lovely 
Helen. 

Mr. Trcvyllian approved of early marriages, and her mother, whose ideas 
had lost nothing of their youthful romance, reposed the most pet feet confi- 
/ ‘lence in the unshrinking fervour of an attachment possessing all the freshness 
d belonging to first love. 

Conscious of the purity of my feelings towards Helen, 1 made no attempt 
to disguise them, and the unaffected interest, which I displayed in every thing 
that concerned her happiness, formed a bond of union between me and a deal- 
ing mother : whether Mrs Trcvyllian had become aware of my secret suspi- 
cions, and desired to divert them, I could not guess; but, upon receiving 
some fresh proof of my zeal in Helen’s service, she began to converse, for the 
first time, upon the subject of the overwhelming dejection, which appeared 
every day to increase. She attributed it to a superstitions feeling she had long 
been ashamed to confess, but which she had tried in vain to shake off; a pre- 
sentiment of danger impending over the head of her beautiful and beloved 
daughter. “ She has been my idol,” she exclaimed, “ and I shall be punished 
for the excess of my attachment. The mournful conviction presses continually 
on my heart; I see her lying dead before me, crushed by the weight of some 
frightful calamity ” Ihe burst of grief, which accompanied this declaration, 
assured me of the sincerity of her fears; but, whether they proceeded from 
merely ideal apprehensions, remained doubtful. I dared not analyze my feel- 
ings upon the subject ; and, much as I desired to know the truth, the ques- 
tions, which my busy imagination quickly shaped, died away upon my lips. 

It was difficult to separate the idea of extreme youth from the person of 
Mrs. Trcvyllian. Time had not left even a light impression of his touch ; she 
could not have numbered fewer than scven-and-thii ty years, yet Helen at 
sixteen was scarcely more juvenile in her appeal ance. Her spirits alone had 
fallen a prey to consuming sorrow, for that too had spared the bloom of her 
delicate beauty. The affliction of such a creature was inexpressibly touching; 
the loveliness of her countenance, her air of simplicity, and the winning gen- 
tleness of her manners, disarmed suspicion, and I felt ashamed at ever having 
attached guilt to sorrows which I now believed to emanate from the holiest 
maternal feelings ; and henceforth I determined to dismiss those degrading 
conjectures, which it seemed almost profanation ever to have formed. Mrs. 
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Trevyllian appcarcil to find relief in trusting to a sympathising friend those 
vague yet overpowering fears, which she could not communicate to her hus- 
band and child; and, in finding an ostensible cause for terror, however un- 
founded and unreasonable, I no longer troubled myself with investigations 
alike offensive and unsatisfactoiy. 

Helen now became the object of my attention; but there all was sunshine. 
If her happiness had assumed a placid character, it was not the less gratefully 
and deeply felt. Her sensibility, though acute, was not of a morbid nature ; 
she loved and was beloved; she cnteitained no doubts, cherished no vain 
alarms, but reposed with perfect confidence in the affection of those relatives 
and fiiends whom she trusted would shield her from every ill. She had read 
and wept over tales of suffering and sorrow; but the perusal of fictitious woes, 
however highly wrought, can only leave faint traces of grief upon the heart ; 
the real evils of life had )et been unseen and unfelt; her hand could wipe away 
the tears shed by the poor, and her sympathy alleviate the afflictions of her 
young companions ; what, therefore, could she know of the heart-piercing 
calamities which are so often the lot of man; and how could she learn to dread 
misfortunes of whose existence she was scarcely aware? Mrs. Trevyllian 
made no ostentatious parade of her anxiety, and Helen remained in happy 
unconsciousness of the agonizing terrors which filled her mother’s heart. 
Possessed of a guiding clue, the agitation and alarm which the most trivial 
circumstances could produce, and the mental conflicts sustained in their sup- 
pression, were revealed to me. 1 saw that Mrs. Trevyllian’s life was one con- 
tinual struggle for composure ; and in the absence of exciting causes, I could 
not avoid lamenting over the tendency of the human mind to load itself with 
imaginary evils, when heaven in its mercy has spared those heavy afflictions 
with which so many denizens of earth arc visited. 

Greatly to my surprise, Mrs. Trevyllian’s fears were not pointed to the only 
quarter whence I could descry the approach of danger to Helen; far from par- 
ticipating in my apprehensions, she dwelled with complacency upon the pros- 
pect of her speedy marriage with a volatile young man, whose character was 
yet undecided. Perchance I might be wrong in entertaining doubts of Con- 
way’s stability; but, however slight might be the grounds on which they 
rested, they were not destitute of foundation ; while, if Helen should remain 
in the bosom of her family, under the guardianship of parents both in the 
prime of life, and both enjoying perfect health, it was difficult to imagine the 
possibility of her being exposed to the crushing evils, which the gloomy pre- 
sages of a distempered mind had augured. 

We might grieve over the fantastic nature of Mrs. Trevyllian’s sufferings, 
but they could not excite a smile; their intensity sufficed to render them res- 
pectable; yet who could gaze upon Helen without feeling the futility of appre- 
hensions on her account? Seated at her drawing, her glossy tresses shaken 
from her fair open brow, and every feature of her face betraying a sweet con- 
sciousness that other eyes were watching the progress of her pencil, looking 
up at intervals and smiling upon her lover with soft delight, she seemed to be 
a creature formed for happiness, whom all must love and all must cherish. 

The spring was now advancing, and the influx of visitors to London was felt 
even in the quiet mansion of Clarence Terrace ; the ladies could no longer 
shut their doors to the crowd, and were compelled to pay and receive those 
most unsatisfactory taxes on society— morning visits. “ Who is this military } 
lady, Annette, who has entered herself on the list of your acquaintance?” ' 
inquired Trevyllian of his wife, as he took up a large, highly-glazed, gold- * 
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bordered, and gold-lettered card, on which was inscribed “ Mrs. Colonel Twjs- 
den.” — “ A person,” replied Mrs. Trev) Ilian, faintly smiling, “ to whom I feel 
obliged to pay some attention ; in fact, she has been made over to me by your 
mint for that purpose; her husband was a connexion, it appears, of the late 
Colonel Twysden, and his widow being a stranger in England, cither she or I 
must be at the trouble of introducing her to the amhsements of the season ; 
your aunt’s recluse mode of life renders it impossible for her to acquit herself 
of this irksome duty, and it naturally devolves upon me. I cannot say that I 
feel much prepossessed by this gorgeous tablet ; but we must make great allow- 
ances for the splendour affected by an Indian lady. Mrs. Twysden has very 
lately arrived from Calcutta.” The card furnished conversation for the morn- 
ing, and most particularly amused Sir Stuart Conway, who expressed a hope 
that the fair Amazon would appear in the uniform of her deceased husband’s 
corps. That she would not fail to exhibit something equally ridiculous, was 
my private opinion ; for, though I had never seen the lady, I knew that she 
belonged to that peculiar portion of the Indian community denominated half- 
castes. I refrained from stating my expectations, as I had no desire to com- 
municate the prejudices which few Anglo-Indians fail to entertain of a class, 
who have been spitefully said to inherit the vices and defects of both parents, 
'upd the virtues of neither, I suspected, from the description which had been 
given me of the girl whom old Tw'ysdcn had married from Mrs Gregorio’s semi- 
nary in Rany Moodee Gully, that she would be exceedingly out of place in 
the society of intellectual women. The best schools of Calcutta are not very 
well adapted to form the minds and manners according to the modern standard, 
and that kept by a not very reputable female, the four-times-widowed relict of 
a half-caste Portuguese, was ill-calculaled to produce a desirable companion 
for the elegantly-minded Helen. The chances were much in favour of Mrs. 
Twysden being conceited and illiterate in no common degree. 

I regretted exceedingly the intrusion of a stranger into our happy circle, 
and not anticipating the slightest pleasure from the acquaintance, prepared to 
meet Mrs. Twysden at dinner in Clarence Terrace, with far less pleasure than 
I had experienced upon any former occasion. The lady’s carriage drew up to 
the door as 1 approached, and, following her into the drawing-room, 1 saw at 
a glance that I was not wrong in my conjectures respecting the style of her 
dress : crimson, amber, and bright green, appeared in equal proportion ; it was 
loaded with incongruous ornaments, and outstripped the reigning fashion in 
the extravagance of its design. Helen and Sir Stuart Conway exchanged 
glances, and with difficulty suppressed a smile; both seemed almost startled by 
the complexion of their guest ; Mrs. Twysden, with coarse but not unhand- 
some features, was the darkest of brunettes; there were but few shades of dif- 
ference between the hue of her skin and that of the native who attended her ; 
yet she seemed totally unconscious of her somewhat uncouth appearance, and, 
as I had expected, displayed an air of perfect self-satisfaction, while enduring 
a contrast with the dazzling fairness of European beauty, I could not like 
this woman ; her pronunciation offended me ; I felt disgusted with the air of 
perfect equality she assumed, and her affected contempt for the style of living 
in England. Her reminiscences did not go beyond her marriage with a man 
of rank in the service, but her early Jays were associated in my mind with the 
abomination of Rany Moodee Gull), the half-European, half-native, establish- 
ment, reeking with the fumes of tobacco and garlic, served up in the shape of 
chillums and curries, and alike acceptable to the whole of the heterogeneous 
assemblage of pupils of all ages, servants, male and female, (Moo»ulman, 
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Hindoo, and demi-Christian), all eating, smoking and quarrelling; dirtf 
rooms filled with slip-shod slovenly girls, in ragged coarse cotton dresses, or 
lighted up for the reception of idle and dissipated men, invited with a view to 
matrimonial projects. 

Mrs. Twysden, of course, affected to despise persons belonging to her own 
class; she spoke contemptuously of half-castes , and left it to he inferred that 
her descent was of a purer order. Helen and Mrs. Trevyllian w ere deceived 
by these assumptions; but with me they went for nothing, and, in spite of a 
stricter guard over her words and actions than I could have thought possible 
in a person brought up in the indulgence of native habits, I could perceive 
the bias of her mind, and felt assured that, when opportunity offered, she 
would fall into old ways and old customs. In addition to the khidmutghar, 
whom she had dressed up in the style of an oinrah, she had brought an unfor- 
tunate male dependent to England, as ugly as an African demon, and with 
apparently little more sense than the monkeys whom he so closely resembled. 
This miserable creature was frequently the object of her wrath, and though 
she restrained herself in my presence, I could see by the flash of the eye and 
the lowering abject look of the shrinking delinquent, that he had reason to 
dread the effects of her fury. I felt that I had no right to communicate my 
injurious suppositions to others ; an intimacy, under the circumstances of the 
case, could not be avoided, and, as she might be benefitted by an intercourse 
with Mr. and Mrs. Trevyllian, while they ran no risk of imbibing her ideas, I 
did not attempt to counteract their generous decisions in her favour. 

Helen, always charming, enchanted me by the delicacy of her conduct : she 
palliated and excused with untiring sweetness the absurdities daily exhibited by 
an ignorant, arrogant woman ; she was evidently distressed by the unmerciful 
nature of Conway’s ridicule ; and never ceased to dissuade him from the indul- 
gence of a too common amusement, that of making an associate appear in the 
most absurd point of view: the task was the more difficult as Trevyllian, who 
had given Mrs. Twysden the title of** Queen of the Cannibal Islands,” seemed 
inclined to join in his young friend’s sport. Defended by a panoply of self- 
conceit, the subject of many idle jests remained happily unconscious of the 
mockery of homage she received from men delighting to impose upon her 
vanity. Trevyllian and Sir Stuart appeared to be her slaves, and, upon one 
memorable occasion, their pretended admiration was converted into a more 
legitimate sentiment. 

Upon the evening of a fancy dress-ball, Mrs. Twysden burst upon us in ti 
new light. She made her apppearance in the magnificent costume of the East; 
her long bla^k hqjr, braided in many tresses, was confined by glittering orna- 
ments; she’w&s enveloped in drapery of gold muslin, which, together with 
the folds of a richly embroidered veil, and a Cashmere shawl, arranged as a 
native of India alone can arrange it, gave ease and majesty to a figure which 
had been seen to great disadvantage in an European dress. The darkness of 
her complexion suited the Oriental style of her habiliments, and even a less 
attractive countenance might have excited admiration when accompanied by 
the graceful shrouding veil. She wore a profusion of ornaments, but they 
were appropriate, and did not now appear to be out of place. Accustomed 
to the becoming nature of the Indian costume, I was surprized into admiration 
of its effect upon Mrs. Twysden, and those to whom it was new seemed anx- 
ious to repair the great wrong they had committed against her personal charms. 
The title of “ Queen of the Cannibal Islands” gave place'to that* of “ Lalla 
Rookh,” nnd the fair beauties seemed to be thrown into the shade. Mrs. 
Asiut. Jour. X.S.Vol.IS. No ()'K E 
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Trevyllian and Helen enjoyed their friend’s triumph with a truly generous 
spirit, rejoicing that she had disarmed the ridicule which had been somewhat 
cruelly lavished upon blemishes beyond her power to remedy, and Mrs. Twys- 
den was not slow to perceive her advantage. Henceforward, she adopted an 
Asiatic style of costume, never appearing, when full dressed, without a tur- 
ban and a shawl, folded round her in their most graceful forms. The improve- 
ment in her appearance became manifest to every eye, and she was now gene- 
rally spoken of as Mrs. Trevyllian’s handsome Indian friend. While acknow- 
ledging her claims to this title, my prejudices did not give way ; I felt ashamed 
of them, but they remained in full force, and I always heard her talk of re- 
turning to Bengal with secret satisfaction. 

It is seldom that a woman remains ignorant of the nature of the sentiment 
she has inspired in a male breast; notwithstanding my uniform politeness, Mrs. 
Twysden was well aware that she was an object of dislike to me, and she could 
scarcely control her disposition to avenge the slight offered to her charms, or 
conceal the mortal hatred she had conceived against me under a civil form. 
She never appeared to be perfectly at her ease in my presence, and whenever 
I found her at Clarence Terrace, my entrance seemed always to check her 
vivacity. I seldom visited her at her lodgings in Baker Street, excepting when 
I accompanied Mrs. Trevyllian or Helen ; but she sometimes condescended to 
ask for my escort when she had business to transact in the city. Upon one of 
these occasions, having settled some money-matters with her agent, I handed 
her into her carriage at the door of Messrs Grubthorpe, Griffenden, and Co., 
and took my leave. Immediately after making my bow, I was accosted by 
an old Indian acquaintance, whom I had not seen for several years; he gave 
me joy, laughing; “You are a bold fellow,” said he, “ to venture upon that 
fair— no, faith, that dark smiling piece of mischief; for I suppose you know 
that she poisoned her first husband ?” “ You are joking?” I returned. “ Not 
I,” replied my friend ; “ it is a fact, and this I can tell you, that, if it had 
happened in England, she must have been condemned by any twelve good 
men and true who ever sat upon a jury; but it was down in Assam, and you 
know how things arc sometimes managed in an Indian jungle. Poor Twysden, 
who lived the life of a dog with her, died evidently from some deleterious mix- 
ture administered in a basin of broth ; the miserable devil of a cook was taken 
up, and is in prison now, for any thing I know to the contrary ; he swore posi- 
tively that his mistress had flavoured the soup ; one or two of the other ser- 
vants disappeared, the rest knew nothing of the matter, and the business was 
hushed up; but, had I been commanding officer, the widow should not have 
got off so well.” 

Though astonished and confounded by this accusation, I affected to treat it 
lightly. Chadwick, however, persisted, and with friendly earnestness en- 
treated that I would break off all connexion with a woman whom he had 
reason to believe to be capable of the most atrocious acts. “ Her treatment,” 
he continued, “ of her unfortunate brother, is sufficient to prove the black- 
ness of her heart.” “ What brother ?” I inquired ; “ I never knew that she 
had one.” “ You must have seen him in her train,” replied Chadwick ; “ she 
calls him Antonio, and has dressed him in a livery; he is a poor half-witted 
creature, insensible to everything except blows, which I fancy are not very 
sparingly dealt out : old Madam Gregorio let me into that secret, and also 
several others not very creditable to her pupil.” I succeeded in convincing 
my friend that I did not entertain serious intentions towards Mrs; Twysden ; 
but his information troubled me exceedingly. I could not feel myself justified 
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in repeating it, for I well knew that in India accusations of the most scanda- 
lous description often rest upon very slight grounds. I could not endure the 
idea of permitting Mrs. Trevyllian and Helen to remain in ignorance of the 
true character of their associate, yet how could I expect them to credit a tale 
which might be the offspring of calumny, and of which I could bring no proof 
excepting the assertions of Chadwick ? My own dark and apparently un- 
founded suspicions I felt bound to conceal, for, though they pressed heavily 
upon my breast, almost with the force of conviction, in communicating them 
to others, I might be guilty of a great wrong ; and, indeed, so acute was my 
sense of the injustice of entertaining these horrible misgivings, that it ren- 
dered my opinion of the truth of the story subject to many fluctuations. 
Sometimes, when certain looks and tones, to me fraught with direful meaning, 
recurred to my remembrance, I felt inclined to credit it in its fullest and darkest 
extent ; and when the disagreeable recollection faded away, I wavered in my 
belief, persuading myself that I had been more influenced, in the degree of 
weight which I had attached to the charge, by my individual dislike to the per- 
son implicated, than by the facts adduced in its support. An imputation of a 
similar nature, not better substantiated, advanced against any other female 
of my acquaintance, would have been dismissed at once from my mind, and if 
I could not perform that act of justice towards Mrs. Twysden, at least I ought 
to abstain from active hostility. I came at length to this decision, but felt by 
no means satisfied with it, especially as I perceived very plainly that she was 
rising in the estimation of friends whom it might be my duty to warn against 
too close an intimacy with a depraved unprincipled woman. Chadwick had 
quitted London ; I could not, therefore, consult him upon the subject, and by 
sifting the evidence arrive at any satisfactory conclusion : constrained to be 
silent sorely against my will, I suffered the tide of affairs to run its course 
Mrs. Twysden enjoyed all the benefit of a re-action. Those who had for- 
merly scoffed at her pretensions, now, in their zeal to perform an act of 
justice, erred on the contrary side, and greatly exaggerated the amount of her 
attractions. That she possessed no inconsiderable share, seemed undeniable; 
for even I was obliged to admit that, when, wrapped in her shawls, she played 
off the airs of a Circassian beauty, she did not assume the character without 
a title. I feared that Sir Stuart Conway suffered his admiration to exceed its 
proper limits, for his eyes often strayed from a more interesting object, to 
rest upon the swarthy brow of a gypsey. The gentle, confiding Helen felt no 
pang of jealousy at the attentions offered by her lover to a woman evidently 
endeavouring to attract him ; but I, unhappily, far better acquainted with the 
license extended by men in affairs of this nature, feared that the flirtation, 
already commenced, would end in an entanglement, which, if not of the 
heart, might be equally injurious to my sweet friend’s peace. I believed that 
Conway visited in Baker Street more frequently than he chose to admit ; his 
time was not now entirely at Helen’s disposal, and my opinion, that his fre- 
quent absences were occasioned by engagements with Mrs. Twysden, was 
strengthened by a casual circumstance. 

I happened to be sitting for my portrait, an act of folly of which I had the 
grace to feel thoroughly ashamed. Of course, I did not allow the fact to 

t transpire, and my friends of Clarence Terrace were ignorant that a fashion- 
ble artist, the celebrated Mr. Lake, was actively employed in tranafer- 
ing the major’s mahogany features to an ivory tablet. Upon one occasion, I 
hanced to call a few minutes before the appointed hour, and was shewn into 
apartment adjoining that appropriated to the sitters. Several beautifully 
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executed miniatures were lying upon the table, and, not imagining that I could 
be guilty of a breach of trust, I took them up and examined them. In the 
largest and most elaborately finished, I recognized the countenance of Mrs. 
Twysdcn. The likeness, which, though flattered, was extremely striking, 
pointed out the original at once; she had been taken in her favourite Oriental 
costume, and it could not be denied that she made an attractive picture. From 
the painting my eyes wandered to the setting: the frame was superb; a rich 
foliage of many-coloured golds, interspersed with precious stones, encircled 
three sides; below, upon a scroll of roughened gold, appeared the name of 
“ Lalla llookh,” traced in diamonds. While I continued to gaze and to con- 
jecture, for imagination was extremely busy, the artist entered ; he appeared 
to be rather disconcerted upon discovering the object which had engaged my 
attention, and, observing hastily that I had been admitted by mistake, thrust 
the portrait into a drawer. I could gain no information respecting the sitter 
or the person for whom this splendid gage d* amour was intended, and the con- 
cealment excited my suspicions. Afterwards, when calling at Clarence Terrace, 
I found Sir Stuart Conway in the drawing-room, I immediately mentioned 
the circumstance, and perceived with deep regret that my suspicions were but 
too well founded : he became instantly embarrassed and confused, and made 
a very awkward attempt to laugh at the exposure of Mrs. Tvvysden’s vanity. 

I now became seriously alarmed; my worst fears had received confirmation, 
and, gazing into the future, I saw misery approaching the lovely, unconscious 
Helen, with rapid steps. Disagreeable as the task might be, I determined to 
watch the movements of the faithless lover ; and, when assured that I had not 
wronged him by my suppositions, my next step should be to acquaint Trevyl- 
; lian with all the circumstances of the case. By timely remonstrance, Conway 
j might be induced to relinquish this dangerous connexion ; or, if too inextri- 
* cably involved in an artful woman’* toils, it must be our care to secure Helen 
lioin the shock which his sudden desertion would occasion, — to wean her by 
degrees from an attachment placed upon an unworthy object. 

Who can account for the strange infatuation, which we are so often called 
upon to deplore, for the abandonment of every rational chance of happiness 
in some wild insane pursuit, which the reason and even the heart must con- 
demn ? Conway might possibly be ignorant of the danger he incurred, while 
merely indulging a roaming fancy ; he could not seriously prefer a woman 
whom he must despise, to the enchanting creature who possessed so many 
claims upon his affection and fidelity, and, in all probability, flattered himself 
that he could withdraw at pleasure from his present perilous amusement. But 
t I felt painfully assured, that, without the speedy intervention of some friendly 
1 hand, he would rush into the surrounding snares which were too skilfully laid 
for so thoughtless a person to escape, and, however contrary to his wishes 
and intentions, lie would find too late that he had linked his fortunes for ever 
with those of a person whom he had never loved. 

A small party were assembled in the evening at Clarence Terrace, and in the 
constrained demeanour of Conway I read new proofs of his apostacy. Mrs. 
Twysden also appeared less confident than usual, and it was easy to perceive 
that a mutual understanding existed between them : in their anxiety to divcit 
my attention, they overacted their parts, and gave me reason to believe that 
they were more deeply entangled with each other than even my fears had 
suggested. Our circle seemed diverted of gaiety, and exhibited for the fir^ 
time a dull and oppressive scene; the eflbrts of a few unconcerned pci sum 
fo restore a cheerful tune completely failed ; and, in this extremity, a young lad), 
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to whose flow of spirits we had often been indebted, seized a pack of cards, 
and proposed to tell Helen’s fortune. I was too deeply intent on watching 
the looks and gestures of two of the party, to listen with any interest to the 
lively nonsense uttered by Miss Fortescuc ; she had spread the cards upon the 
table, and, assuming an oracular air, commenced the usual jargon about letters 
and losses, lovers and legacies. Helen’s fortune seemed to proceed very 
prosperously, until, upon the second arrangement of the cards, a little start of 
affected horror announced some unexpected and portentous combination. 
Whether Miss Fortcscue’s eyes had been as keen as mine, and, in consequence 
of certain perceptions, she desired to convey a serious hint under the mask of 
this gay trifling, or that her expiessions, framed by a chance, directed random 
shots to their true aim, I never learned ; but a few words produced an extra- 
ordinary effect upon the party. I merely distinguished the following exclama- 
tions : “ A distant quarter of the globe— a voyage— deserted children— trea- 
chery— danger from a dark woman— an elopement and death.’*— Here the 
speaker was interrupted by a loud shriek ; Mr*. Trevyllian had fallen senseless 
on the floor. This unfortunate incident broke up our party. I returned home, 
full of melancholy thoughts, and was greeted upon my arrival at my lodgings 
by an express from the country, acquainting me with the dangerous illness 
of one of my nearest relations, and the consequent distress of his wife and 
daughter, who earnestly required my presence, in order to counteract the 
plans of a designing person, from whose machinations they had reason to fear 
the loss of the greater portion of their property. I could not be deaf to such 
an appeal; and, although I felt a mournful conviction that my services would 
be equally required in London, I could scarcely be justified in neglecting an 
obvious duty to attend to the presentiments of a highly-excited imagination. 
Perchance, during my acquaintance with the Trevyllians, an acquaintance 
replete with anxiety and conjecture, I had senselessly indulged in a series of 
phantasies, and by dwelling upon trifling incidents had invested them with 
undue weight and importance. I had always been somewhat of a dreamer, 
and being conscious of a disposition to build romantic structures upon slight 
foundations, I distrusted my own judgment and detci mined to dismiss these 
morbid apprehensions from iuy mind But they would not vanish at com- 
mand ; anxious thoughts filled my heart during the whole of my journey, and 
several times I could scarcely repress the feeling which prompted me to return 
to London. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN THE COURTS OF CIRCUIT IN INDIA. 

( From a Correspondent.) 

Iv the year 1827, a regulation was promulgated at Fort St. George, for the 
gradual introduction of trial by jury into the administration of the higher 
branch of the criminal law under that presidency; but an opinion having been 
conceived unfavourable to its probable effects, its operation was stayed, and, 
so far as I am aware, it has, hitherto, remained a dead letter in the statute- 
book. The adoption of this mode of trial before the courts of circuit ap- 
pears, however, to be recommended by so many forcible considerations, as 
strongly to urge the expediency of submitting it to the test of fair experiment 
The melioration of the condition of the great body of our native subjects' 
has ever, I believe, been an object of solicitude, both with the Indian autho- 
rities at home, and with the governments abroad ; though it must be acknow- 
ledged that the success of our endeavours to promote their welfare has not 
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always been commensurate with our wishes or expectations. The very exis- 
tence of a foreign dominion, is, in itself, depressing to the character of the 
people who live under it; and the depression thus produced must unavoid- 
ably form an obstacle to the realization of the benefits which, in other circum- 
stances, might, with greater certainty, be expected to result from well-consi- 
dered schemes of improvement, pursued by their rulers. Situated, therefore, 
as we are in India, the counteraction of this debasement of the character of 
its inhabitants is clearly an object of paramount importance, in order that 
substantial advantage may be derived from any plan which may be employed 
for the amelioration of their moral and political condition ; and, in this 
view, it is indispensable that we should treat them with liberality and con- 
fidence. In point of natural talents, they are not inferior to ourselves; there 
arc multitudes among them who are fully competent, by intelligence, to exe- 
cute the office of jurors ; and, in my opinion, we shall at once inflict unme- 
rited wrong upon them, and forego a highly promising means of their im- 
provement, if, by the abandonment of the projected measure, we virtually 
declare that we deem them unworthy or incapable of silting as arbiters upon 
the conduct of each other. In knowledge of the general character of their 
nation, they must necessarily far surpass us ; precluded as we are, by preju- 
dices on their part and dissimilarity of habits on our own, from those inti- 
macies of private life, in which, rather than in the formalities of public busi- 
ness, are to be traced the circumstances, feelings, and associations, whereby 
the minds of witnesses arc liable to be influenced and their testimony biassed : 
and the more favourable opportunities which they enjoy for observing one 
another, in their several spheres and vocations, must give them a corresponding 
advantage over us in estimating the private character and credibility of indi- 
viduals among them. We cannot, moreover, cope with the natives in the 
knowledge of their vernacular tongues. We may, indeed, so far master their 
various dialects, as to qualify ourselves for holding common conversation, or 
transacting ordinary business; but we cannot expect to be so thoroughly 
skilled as themselves in those niceties of language, by which the sense may 
sometimes be materially affected, while there is little apparent change in the 
expression. Their exact acquaintance with the usages and practices of the 
various sections into which they arc divided, must also, when combined with 
their other qualifications, prove a special advantage to them in appreciating 
the force of circumstantial evidence, in cases where direct proof is wanting. 
With respect, therefore, to the knowledge of the languages of the country, 
and of general and particular character, as well as of the various incidents 
that are fitted to produce a sinister influence on testimony, and of the peculiar 
circumstances on which the weight of collateral proof will sometimes depend; 
or, in other words, with regard to the capability of judging of what is probable 
or improbable, and of knowing when to believe and when to discredit the 
depositions of witnesses, the superiority must, I conceive, be yielded to the 
natives. On the other hand, however, it must bo admitted that they arc 
prone to corruption, and apt to be warped in their judgment by prejudices 
springing from caste and other sources; but who that reflects on the mighty 
disadvantages under which they labour, with reference to the principles of reli- 
gious belief, can look otherwise than with compassion on the failings exhibited in 
their conduct, or without earnestly desiring that all proper and allowable means 
should be used to raise them in the scale of rational and accountable beings ? 
Notwithstanding, then, the drawbacks to the complete success of the measure, 
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the hope may surely be cherished that honourable and confidential employ- 
ment, such as would devolve upon the more respectable and intelligent among 
them as jurors, would operate beneficially in augmenting the force and extend- 
ing the influence of moral principle; and, although it would be impossible to 
provide altogether against the betrayal of trust by individual members of a 
jury, yet no inconsiderable security against the effect of such misconduct upon 
the interests of public justice, would be found in composing the jury of differ- 
ent castes or sects, and in making the verdict to depend upon the voice of the 
majority of jurors. The prejudices of caste, too, are not everywhere equally 
strong and numerous; and it would, of course, be advisable to make the first 
trial of the jury system where circumstances might be most favourable to its 
introduction; such, for example, as the ceded districts of the Madras territo- 
ry, where the great distinction of right and left-hand castes has little existence. 

Under the present plan of criminal judicature, under the government of 
Madras, the important business of delivering the zillah jails is performed by 
the judges of circuit, in conjunction with the moofties, or expounders of Ma- 
hometan law, who have rarely, I believe, more than a very scanty acquaintance 
with the dialects of the Hindoos; and under this system, perjuries, it is to be 
feared, are awfully common in our courts. But, under the proposed scheme of 
jury trial, it might fairly be anticipated that witnesses would feel the risk of 
detection in falsehood to be so great as to deter them, in a considerable degree, 
from its commission ; and, in all probability, an interest would be excited in 
our judicial proceedings far deeper and more extensive than what is experienced 
now. Thus, it might be hoped, the laws would become more generally known, 
and punishment, it is reasonable to expect, when awarded consequent upon 
conviction of guilt by a jury, would be deemed more ignominious— fiesh 
vigour, it may, therefore, be conceived, would be imparted to the laws; and 
the tone of public morals would be improved. 3 bf & * 

If, therefore, the foregoing views arc just, the advantages of introducing 
trial by jury may be summed up as follows: viz, greater accuracy of finding 
the guilt or innocence of persons charged with crime, in cases of circum- 
stantial, conflicting, preconcerted, or reluctant evidence; the repression of 
perjury, and the increased efficacy of punishment as an example; some invi- 
goration of the internal sense of right and wrong; the attraction of more 
general attention to our judicial proceedings, whereby the laws would become 
better understood, and the violation of them more dreaded; and, as the 
result of the whole, the improvement of public manners. Such changes could 
not be looked for immediately, or in perfection, from the contemplated mea- 
sure; but it is my impression that it would be favourable to alUbf them. 

The eligibility to serve on juries, should, I think, be as extensive as possible 
without doing violence to native prejudices ; and I should imagine that Maho- 
metans and different castes of Hindoos might act together. Converts to 
Christianity ought, undoubtedly, to be eligible, so far so their religion is con- 
cerned; and, indeed, as our general policy holds out no inducement to the 
interested profession of the Christian faith, it ought not assuredly to impede 
its progress, or, in anywise, to disparage its sincere professors. 

A Madras Civil Servant. 
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MISS ROBERTS’ “ SCENES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
IIINDOSTAN.”* 

We should have been somewhat embarrassed in the discharge of our 
critical functions, whilst passing judgment on this work, had not the opinion 
we honestly entertain of its contents been confirmed by impartial and 
very competent authorities. “ Many and excellent works have lately come 
under our notice, illustrative of India/’ says the Calcutta Literary Ga- 
zette; “but we do not know when our attention has been more forcibly at- 
tracted than by a series of sketches published by Miss Roberts in the Asiatic 
Journal. Light, animated, and graphic, they describe manners and peo- 
ple with spirit, and scenery with a tone of poetical feeling, which alone can 
do justice to the magnificence of the Eastern world.” 

A personal knowledge of Indian scenery and manners, a faculty of quick 
and accurate observation, a correct taste, and a remarkable felicity in des- 
cription, form an aggregate of qualifications in our fair coadjutor, which 
could scarcely have failed to make her draughts of Eastern scenery and 
society faithful, animated, and popular. Miss Roberts has, moreover, 
evinced tact and sense in avoiding all topics of controversy and litigation ; 
without compromising truth, she has wisely abstained from making her 
papers the vehicles of party-spirit: a merit not always found in works of 
this kind. 

A London journal, in noticing this publication, has justly pointed out 
its value as the means of familiarizing the people of England with India 
and Indian topics, which, as it is remarked in that paper, is a necessary 
preliminary step to bringing public opinion to bear upon the government of 
our vast Eastern dependency. Few persons, comparatively speaking, are 
attracted to books by a pure love of science. “ Light reading ” constitutes 
the “study” of the many; and this is a work which affords a very agree- 
able menstruum for administering that kind of knowledge which seems un- 
palatable by itself. The Arabian Nights Entertainment , gross and crude 
as its materials are, has done more than any other work to diffuse just 
notions of Oriental manners m Europe. It is disparaging to the European 
understanding to suppose that the tales would have been less popular had 
they been compounded of real incidents, not wild and incredible fictions 
the gorgeous apparatus and costume formingthe chief attractions. 

We trust, therefore, that the favour evinced towards these papers by the 
readers of this Journal, is but an earnest of the more extensive popularity 
they will experience in their present form, and that the fair author, for whose 
talents we entertain the highest esteem, will have no reason to complain of a 
dearth of public patronage. 

* Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. By Emma 
Robbrtb. Three Vols. London, 1835. W, H. Allen and Co. 
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FLOWERS FROM A GRECIAN GARDEN. 

The collections from the Anthology by Bland and Merivalehave tended 
to familiarize the English reader with some of the graceful and delicate 
trifles of the Grecian muse. But, though the garden has been visited by 
several diligent and tasteful gatherers, neither arc the flowers all wreathed, 
nor the honey all exhausted. 

One of the most beautiful of these poems is a Hymn to Health, of 
which Johnson has taken notice in the Rambler. “ There is,” he says, 
“ among the fragments of the Greek poets, a Hymn to Health, in which 
the power of exalting the happiness of life, of heightening the gifts of for- 
tune, and adding enjoyment to possession, is inculcated with so much force 
and beauty, that no one who has ever languished under the discomforts and 
infirmities of a lingering disease, can read it without feeling the images 
dance in his heart, and adding from his own experience new vigour to the 
wish, and from his own imagination new colours to the picture. The parti- 
cular occasion of this little composition is unknown ; but it is probable that 
the author had been sick, and in the first raptures of returning vigour ad- 
dressed Health in the following manner.”* 


Health ! eldest of the heavenly-born ! 
In Elysian bow’rs, 

May I dwell with thee, 

In mirth and pleasant glee, 

Through life’s cold and wintry hours, 
Be a gentle guest to me ! 

What are wealth or honours high, 
When thou, beloved, are not nigh ? 
Idle Pleasure’s lively strain ; 

And the poet wakes in vain 
The music of his silver lute, 

When thy cheerful voice is mute. 
With thee, sweet spirit, joys abide, 
And Gladness walketh at thy side • 
For thee the Graces’ purple spring 
Pours its richest offering. 


II. 


DEATH. 

Dost thou start from Death, the mother 
Of quiet dreams, unbroken rest, 
Sweeter than his drowsy brotherf 
Ere breath’d into the mourner’s breast ? 

It comes, and Grief and Want are o’er, 
And dried the heavy eyes of Pain : 

That mighty bow is bent no more ; 

That arrow never gleams again. 

* No. 48. t Sleep 
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III. 

AN INVITATION. 

Welcome unto my verdant bow’r; 

The foliage of the plane shall shed 
The twilight of the evening hour 
Over thy weary head. 

The light foot of the western breeze 
Walks on each flow’r of radiant hue : 

And lo ! — between the sparkling trees, 

Like show’r of silver dew, — 

Or glittering bird,— the stream doth run. 

Shaking its pale foam in the sun. 

The reader of the Anthology will remember to have been often delighted 
by the refined and delicate strains of amatory tenderness which that collec- 
tion contains. In the following i Wishes,’ something of the original charm, 
it is hoped, has been retained in the version. 

IV. 

E/4t Xuga. xaXu. 

I wish I were an ivory lyre, 

A lyre beautiful to see : 

Some girl with eyes of amorous fire 
Unto the dance might carry me — 

Festival of song and glee ! 

I wish I were a cup of gold. 

A shining cup of precious wine, 

With dewy flow’rs about me roll’d, — 

Then might l kiss that lip of thine, 

And breathe the dew of love divine 1 

V. 

E<A ymifiriv fyavo f. 

My gentle star ! I wish I were 
Yon quiet evening sky, 

That like a garden through the air 
Beams sweetly on the eye : 

Then would I pour my burning soul 
Into the starry skies, 

And gaze upon thy glowing charms. 

Beloved ! with a thousand eyes ! 

VI. 

I wish I were the tender rose, 

Meek child of early May, 

That in thy cottage-garden grows, 

And gazes on thee all the day : 

I wish I were the summer breeze, 

That lulls the singing bird to rest, 

In the cool shadow of the trees — 

Then might I breathe upon thy breast. 
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All tilings are happy, love, but I ! 

Thy sparrow feels thy breathing sweet; 
The fountain brightens at thine eye, 

The flower bends beneath thy feet. 

VII. 

TO CUPID. 

Spread thy silver wings, and fly, 

Cupid ! from my aching heart ; 
Summer’s bird hath left the sky,— 

Wilt thou never, love, depart? 

Morn, and noon, and eve, and night, 
From thy soft song I cannot flee : 
Thou.comest with the dawning light, 

The moon-beam findeth thee. 

Sweet bird ! thou idlest all the year— 
Prithee, wherefore dost thou stay ? 

The purple wing that brought thee here, 
Will surely curry thee away. 

VIII. 

TO ZENOPIIILA. 

No song ere lulled the wood-god’s ear 
Sweeter than thou singest here, 

Zenophila, on thy soft reed; 

Wherefore, wherefore, do I flee, 

Fair minstrel of the woods, from thee, 
From thy magic never freed. 

Through dewy path and flow’ry lea, 

Thy gentle beauty haunteth me, 

With voice, and eyes, and song, and lyre, 
Waking thoughts of sweet desire : 
Where’er I go, where’er I turn, 

For thee, for thee alone, I burn. 


IX. 

WITH A CHAPLET. 

This garland twin’d of early flow’rs, 
Beloved girl ! I send to thee, 
Gathered in the morning-hours, — 
Woven here in beauty sec. 

The rose’s cup, the lily’s bell, 

The sorrowful anemone ; 

Pale narcissus, that doth tell 
Its tale unto the memory. 
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MU. BROWNE ROBERTS. 

TO THE EDI10R. 

Sib : In reference to the proceedings in the Insolvent Court of Calcutta, which 
have been published in your Journal, and otherwise industriously circulated, I trust 
you will do me the favour to insert this letter in your next monthly number. 

I shall make no comment on the causes that have induced the persecutions I have 
endured, nor offer any remarks on the ungenerous manner in which it has been carried 
on, by the violation of confidential correspondence, the production of a mere private 
book and papers, and the examination of parties as to their belief of the solvency of 
Mackintosh and Co., instead of producing the regular account-books of the firm,— a 
course repeatedly remarked on by the judge on the bench; — but merely offer a few 
facts, leaving it to your readers to draw from them their own inference. 

The grounds alleged for those proceedings are as follows : — 

1st. That at the time I joined the house of Mackintosh and Co. it was in a state of 
insolvency; — that it continued in that state to the beginning of 1828, when I left it;— 
and that the object of my leaving it was to avoid the consequence of its insolvency. 

2dly. That, when afterwards I joined Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., I withheld 
from them the knowledge of Mackintosh and Co.’s insolvency, and allowed the balance 
against them to increase to an extent ruinous to Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 

3dly. That I did not make known to the London house the real state of my own 
affairs, but gave them reason to believe that a large balance was due to me in the 
Calcutta house. 

In answer to the first charge, 1 have only to say, that after a patient investigation of 
the books of the firm, I was induced to decide that it would be to my advantage to 
sacrifice the excellent prospects I then had in the army, and join Mackintosh and Co.; 
and I here most positively affirm, that up to the day of my relinquishing my share in 
the house, I had no cause whatever, from my knowledge of the affairs of that house, 
to repent of the step I had taken. 

The deficit balance of fourteen lacs, in the general abstract, I considered covered 
by the account of old debts, amounting to thirty-two lacs, which were kept separate, 
in the absence of remittances from the parties, to ensure them a more vigilant atten- 
tion : ten lacs of this account were covered by the collateral security of life insurance. 
The books of the firm, had they been produced, would have shown that the account 
of these debts comprised the balances of numerous officers and servants of govern- 
ment, and other parties, then living, and that, if Mackintosh and Co. had kept their 
books like other establishments, and not separated these accounts for the purpose 
stated, instead of a deficit, there would have been a surplus in the general abstract of 
upwards of sixteen lacs at the credit of stock. 

Mr. Jenkins must have looked on that account as a sufficient set-off against the 
deficit balance three years after I left the house, as he is reported to have deposed, that 
“ If the balances of Mendieta and Co., Ramrutten Mullick and Co., and Mercer and 
Co., had been good, and there had been no panic, I believe I should have joined the 
house.” 

Of the three balances he objects to, the first is, to this day, more than covered by 
the claim on the Royal Phillipine Company, to prosecute which Mr. Storm is now on 
his way to Spain. Against Mercer and Co.’s balance, the house held in my time 
large quantities of indigo, cotton, ships, cotton screws, extensive zumendarces, and 
indigo factories in full work, then calculated to pay off the Whole debt in two years, 
and which they might have done but for the subsequent rapid and ruinous fall in the 
value of all kinds of produce and landed property. From the same cause, a large por- 
tion of Ramrutten Mullick’sdebt has become doubtful. Calculating, however, on the 
price of landed property previously to 1828, it appears that Mackintosh and Co. have 
sold, since I left the firm, property which, added to the claims and property they still 
have on hands to realize, was sufficient in value to cover Ramrutten’s balance. 
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That, at the time of my leaving the house, I did not do so voluntarily, and that it 
was considered by myself and partners to be in a prosperous state, is sufficiently 
attested by the characters of the parties who joined the tirm, and the extracts of the 
minutes that were recorded by my colleagues on the occasion of my departure . — 

“ We propose, in addition to what was formerly arranged as to Roberts’ shares in 
the stock (alluding to Mr. Storm’s minutes of the 5th January 1828, proposing to give 
me Hs- 1,20,000 for my shares), “ that his trouble on our behalf, in arranging the 
affairs of the Phillipine Company, be remunerated by a share in the amount re- 
covered.” 

“ We hope that his share in our business in London, by his seat in the old or new 
establishment, will compensate for his cessation of his interests here ; and if any 
further deposit of capital be requisite to entitle him to such share, we shall advance it 
to tne London house. 

“ Calcutta , Feb. 4 th , 1828. (Signed) James Calder. 

G. J. Gordon. 

J. Storm.” 

Again, on the 7th February 

“ The main point of Roberts’ decision to go home is most important. I am sure 
we are all unanimous in holding at Roberts’ commands such sums as he may require 
for completing his quota of capital in the London house. 

(Signed) John Storm. 

G. J. Gordon. 

J. Calder.” 

In respect to the second charge brought against me, that ot concealing from 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. the knowledge of Mackintosh and Co.’s insolvency, 
Sec., this charge, in reference to my position at this moment, I might urge in refuta- 
tion of the first; for it can be scarcely credited that if, when I left the house in 1828, 
I harboured even a suspicion of its insolvency, I should have been so void of foresight, 
and blind to my own interests, as to join their correspondents, knowing too that the 
balance against Mackintosh and Co. had been greatly increased since my return to Eu- 
rope, by the full in indigo, and other produce, in the London markets, and by so deli- 
berate an act of indiscretion, entail certain ruin on myself and family. 

I had, in fact, nothing to conceal. I left Mackintosh and Co. with a nourishing 
business. Mr. Storm, an experienced and practical man, well acquainted with the 
affairs of the house, had been in the office nearly one year before the minutes above 
referred to were written, and two years after my retirement, the senior partner asso-r 
dated his own nephew with himself and colleagues in the firm. 

In proof that my conduct had been mysterious as a member of Rickards, Mackin- 
tosh and Co.’s house, a private letter, which was written in cypher, and addressed to 
one of the partners of Mackintosh and Co., in answer to objections made to some 
large credits which Rickards, Mackintosh and Co., in the absence of remittances from 
Calcutta, had occasion to pass on them, was produced in court, and has been much 
dwelt on. That letter vva9 written with the concurrence of my partners, and the 
purport of it, after adverting to the circumstance which gave rise to the credits, was 
in lemonstrance, as follows: “Look, I beg of you, at your drains on us, and your 
enormous balance— the consignments of the year will not cover the drafts you have 
passed in favour of the Board of Trade.”— “ Allow me once more to repeat the ques- 
tion I put to Gordon,— where are meuns to come from to meet your drafts? Be 
assured that, in India, I never had any thing like the anxiety this state of things 
produces here. I must once more intreat you all to take into consideration the 
serious predicament in which we shall be placed, if you do not make prompt large 
remittances, and reduce your balance. I shall not dwell further on this subject, but 
refer you to Mr. Rickards’ letter to James Stewart on these points.” 

For two years after my admission into the London house, the balance against 
Mackintosh and Co. had not materially increased ; it had nevertheless the constant 
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attention of the partners, who, as the foregoing extract shows, lost no opportunity of 
urging on their correspondents the necessity of its reduction. But, in the commence- 
ment of 1832, the drafts became unexpectedly heavy and pressing. I then offered to 
proceed to India. The strong assurances, however, which every ship brought home, 
of large remittances being in progress, induced my partners to suspend a measure 
which, if incautiously taken, they apprehended might be productive of disastrous 
consequences to their correspondents, who were said to be labouring under a mere 
temporary pressure from the panic produced by Palmer and Co.’s failure, and which 
they were assured was gradually subsiding, while the business of the house was 
rapidly increasing, (the balance-sheet of 1828 gave an aggregate of about 170 lacs ; 
in 1832-3 it amounted to upwards of 230 lacs.) 

That these expectations were kept up to the last will be seen from the following 
extract from a letter, dated the 20th October 1832, little more than two months be- 
fore Mackintosh and Co.’s stoppage. Mr. R. C. Jenkins, who was known to be in 
the entire confidence of Mackintosh and Co., and who, Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. 
had been given to understand, was to become a partner of the Calcutta house, then 
wrote : — 

“ You will be glad to hear we are daily receiving proofs of confidence, &c. Storm 
is going to send you some six or seven lacs of indigo, besides other produce, and I 
hope it may not be necessary to precipitate sales. Your drafts were expected.’* 

This letter served effectually to dispel every apprehension, and raised the hopes 
and confidence of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. Had those consignments been 
received without being drawn against, and had the China bills been paid, as that 
letter gave us reason to suppose they would have been, the London house would 
have stood in a very different position on hearing of Mackintosh and Co.’s failure : in 
fact, there would have been no necessity for the suspension of its payments. 

The third charge brought against me is, that I withheld from the London house the 
real state of my own affairs. &c. 

\ think this charge will appear to be sufficiently refuted by the fact, that, previous 
to my admission into the London house, I handed the partners a minute, of which 
the following is an extract: — 

“ In the event of our coming to a final arrangement, I beg to add, that although 
my own means would fall far, very far, short of the requisite capital in any house of 
business, my late partners, m sending me to Europe with an unlimited credit to effect 
that object, have left me nothing to wish or desire in that respect.” 

But a reference to my position in both houses will better explain the real circum- 
stances of my case. 

I joined Mackintosh and Co. in 1820, on an eighth share, for which I had to pay 
Rs. 50,000. 

In 1823 I returned to Europe, with my family, at a heavy expense, and rejoined 
Mackintosh and Co. in 1820. 

In 1828, I relinquished my seat in the house, and embarked for England. During 
two years (from 1828 to 1830) I was unconnected with cither house. In 1830, Ijoined 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., on a half share, which in 1832 was increased to a 
whole share. In 1833 wc suspended payment. 

From this brief statement, it will appear that I was but five years present with 
Mackintosh and Co., and three with Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. Short as was 
the period of my services with these houses, I believe I may venture to appeal to 
the members of both establishments, to bear witness to the integrity and zeal with 
which, to the utmost of my humble ability, I discharged the duties devolving on me, and 
that too, under no ordinary private trials in both establishments ; at all events, I am 
inwardly supported by the consciousness of having done my best to promote the sta- 
bility and welfare of both. 

I have never received from the Calcutta house any compensation whatever for 
my services during the two years that I was employed in London on their behalf, 
while unconnected with Rickuids, Mackintosh, and Co., nor for the heavy losses I 
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sustained in breaking up my Calcutta establishment, and the expenses of my return 
to Europe, in furtherance of the interests of the house; neither have I been remune- 
rated for my management of the Spanish claim, to which so much of my time and 
attention were devoted ; in short, with the exception of a considerable remittance of 
trust-property made to me in 1831 for investment here, I did not receive remittances 
sufficient to cover my expenses before I became a member of the London house. 

In stating these facts, I should wish it to be understood, that it is very far from my 
object to throw them out by way of complaint against Mackintosh and Co., whose 
intentions were always well-meaning, and who would, I am satisfied, have done me 
ample justice, had they not been overwhelmed by the rapid progress of those calamitous 
events, which have laic^ desolate the old houses of Calcutta, and spread such uni- 
versal misery throughout India. 

I ought to apologize for intruding so long on your time, yet, ere I bring this 
letter to a conclusion, I trust I may be pardoned for briefly noticing one or two 
other points, which are rather disingenuously introduced, with a view of further im- 
pugning my conduct. It was stated, that I omitted to include in my first schedule 
my wife’s trust-property. This I admit. But it was done openly, in a moment of 
great anxiety and confusion, under the first impulse of feeling, and by the advice of 
friends, who were of opinion, that as it was intended as a provision for my family 
against want, there was no obligation for my inserting it : the moment, however, the 
question was mooted, my life-interest in the trust was advertised, and publicly sold, 
and the amount realised, £600, included in a revised schedule. 

With a similar view, surprise was affected to be expressed that I was not present 
in the month of February “acting under the deed of arrangement.” In leaving 
India, I confess I did so reluctantly, but not until I was advis 'd that my presence 
could be no longer of any use ; and I am happy to find that neither the interests of 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., nor my own, have been in the least prejudiced by 
my absence. During the seven months I was in India, I had assiduously and ex- 
clusively devoted my time to the affairs of our creditors and estate ; I had effected 
every object of my mission that was practicable; I possessed no money to throw away 
on expensive law proceedings, which I felt conscious, however overstrained and 
searching, could not injure me or the interests I represented. I should not have 
been, therefore, justified in remaining a day longer than I considered necessary for 
the protection of those interests, and at the expense of our estate to contend with 
one of its creditors, possessing ample means and every disposition to harrass and 
throw all kinds of impediments in my way, even to the prejudice of his own 
claims. That creditor, the prosecutor of those very proceedings, and in whose be- 
half my absence had been so insidiously noticed, had addressed me a letter, on the 
26th November preceding, of which the following is an extract : — 

“ I hope it is not your intention to make your stay of long duration, as your doing 
so will only incur an unnecessary expense on the estate of R., M. & Co.” 

I have also been represented as having withheld information of my proceedings 
while in India from that creditor. I beg to explain that, whenever applied to in 
a proper manner, I was ever ready, nay anxious, to submit my pioccedings to the 
inspection of all parties interested. If there was one exception, the following extract, 
will show that the conduct of the party himself was the occasion of it. On the first 
application made to me for copies of the whole of the statements of debts handed over 
to me for recovery against parties in India, and of the instructions and other papers 
entrusted to me, I replied : — “ I have no office establishment to prepare a detail com- 
prising upwards of ninety it^ms of various claims, &c. ; and, as my time and attention 
are much more effectually and valuably employed in watching over the interests of the 
creditors of Rickaids, Mackintosh, and Co. in passing events, I have only to add, 
that the details you desire may be seen on personal application to me, and every infor- 
mation afforded on all points connected with the estate I represent.” 

The applicant did not call for the inspection of the papers ; but, in a few days 
afterwards, wrote to me again on the subject; meanwhile, having received copies of 
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his communications to the assignees of Mackintosh and Co.’s estate, I answered him 
to the following effect 

“ Since I find the avowed object of your proceedings out here to be the same that it 
has been since June last year, a hostile line of conduct, tending to the prejudice of 
the interests of the general creditors of the house I belong to, and to embarrass and 
impede me, as it has hitherto done, in the discharge of the duties for which the in- 
spectors sent me to this country at considerable expense to the estate, I must decline 
entering into any further correspondence and communication with you.” At the 
same time I referred him, in the same letter, to my solicitors for any information, on 
any particular point, he might be desirous of obtaining. 

I trust it will appear that, on coming forward on this occasion, I am influenced by 
no vindictive feeling towards the party who has instituted against me the proceedings 
I have adverted to. Much, I have been throughout aware, was to be allowed for the 
feelings occasioned by the severity of losses sustained by our misfortune ; — but when 
I find my character attacked — when charges are laid to me for which there is no foun- 
dation — when those charges are ingeniously and industriously disseminated, and when 
every action is artfully turned into a subject of reproach— I feel it due to myself to 
lay before the public an open exposition of the circumstances as they really are, trust- 
ing that, however unrelentingly and unfeelingly advantage has been taken of my 
situation, and endeavours made to calumniate me, the facts which I have stated may 
bear with them conviction to every unprejudiced mind. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

London , August 1st, 1835. B. Roberts. 


STEAM-NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : The time has now arrived, when something must be done to establish 
permanent communication by steam with India. Thousands have already been 
squandered, and nothing is yet accomplished, owing to the ignorance of some 
of the parties, who have been so active in misleading the public on the sub- 
ject. Would it not be well, before embarking on schemes which may lead to 
disappointment, and the useless expenditure of money, to avail ourselves of 
all the best sources of information ; and what more valuable than that to be 
gained from practical experience ? I would, therefore, suggest that, before 
any plan be decided on, Captain Wilson, of the Indian Navy, be called to this 
country, to give us the advantage of his experience on the matter. He has 
already published a pamphlet on the subject, with the view to point out the 
most economical manner in which steam-communication could be attempted, as 
a private experiment, to induce government to take the matter in hand; but 
now that it has received the serious attention of government, there can be no 
doubt Captain Wilson would (viewing the matter in a different light) not only 
be disposed, but best qualified, to suggest the more extended plans, which, 
under such circumstances, he would doubtless consider warrantable. On such 
a source of information the utmost reliance might be placed. That officer, 
from his rank and station in the service to which he belongs, must be above 
all motives of self-interest to mislead the public, or abet the useless expendi- 
ture of money in futile schemes. 


An Indian. 
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CAVE.TEMPLES OF INDIA. 

TuE extraordinary excavations, by which the living rock of some vast 
hill has been converted into temples, are beginning to attract the attention 
of persons who do not claim to be antiquaries. The time seems not far 
distant, which will see pilgrims from all parts of civilized Europe flocking 
to these long and unaccountably neglected shrines, eager to view wonders, 
of which the pen and pencil can convey only a very faint idea. There are 
no scenes in the world so strongly calculated to raise emotions of wonder 
and delight as the cave-temples of southern and western India. Even the 
soul-less Jacqucmont, who could pass through Delhi and Agra without a 
comment, who sneered at Bishop IJebcr’s reverence for bricks, and who 
beheld the sublime landscapes of the Himalaya with the most frigid indif- 
ference, was surprised into a burst of enthusiasm, when he came upon the 
splendid enchantments of Ellora. The curious may become tolerably well 
acquainted with the leading features of these singular excavations, from 
numerous engravings already published ; but there are others which arc 
scarcely known excepting to casual visitors. 

To the southward of Madras, at Mavaliveram, a series of temples occur 
denominated the Seven Pagodas, which, though possessing many claims to 
notice, have not obtained so much celebrity as those of Salsettc, Elephants, 
and Dowlatabad. In approaching from Tripaloor, over a level plain, the 
hill of Mavaliveram assumes a very agreeable appearance. The road 
passes by the northwest foot of the elevation, at a little distance from a 
cluster of small stone pagodas, which appear with good effect in the land- 
scape. At this point, the road enters a tangled jungle, chiefly consisting 
of brushwood, whence it issues into a small plain, commanding a prospect, 
which presents a very pleasing combination of lull and dale, wood and 
water. The sea stretches its broad bosom in the front ; the hill, with its 
rock-crowned village, rises to the right, and, on the left, at a little distance, 
the choultry diversifies the scene. This is the place usually selected for the 
encampment of parties who may be induced to visit the sequestered relics 
of a former age. Hitherto, the pilgrims have been few in number; for, 
though Mavaliveram is not above two easy marches from Madras, a very 
small proportion of the civil and military servants of the presidency have 
ever been at the trouble to make an excursion thither. 

The space between the choultry and the hill is strewed with loose frag- 
ments of stone, many of them enriched with sculptures, shewing how pro- 
fusely the chisel has been employed, and with what lavish magnificence its 
treasures have been scattered. But the examination of these interesting 
remains is usually very hasty, the visitors passing onwards to a still more 
attractive object, a single stone, about thirty-feet in diameter, which rests 
upon the sloping surface of the bare rock, appearing to be supported in a 
very singular manner upon a mere point of its circumference. Upon a 
closer inspection, however, it will be found to rest upon a flat section of 
more than a foot in breadth, and it is supposed that it owes its present 
position to some convulsion of nature (of which there are several indica- 
tions in different parts of the lull), and to have rolled away to its present 
resting-place from some distant site. A little farther onward, is a stone 
pagoda, evidently cut out of the rock, and standing alone, like a statue 
hewn from its parent quarry. The workmanship is curious, and exhibits 
considerable skill, the taste and elegance of ancient times being contrasted 
by a hideous block, rudely cut, of modern execution, representing the 
elephant-headed god, Pulear, or Ganesa, which, being still an object of 
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religious worship, is smeared with ghee and garlanded with flowers by the 
neighbouring villagers. There is also an inscription upon the pagoda, but 
the characters are now obsolete. This pagoda forms a sort of postern to 
the north-east ascent, standing at the entrance of a narrow ravine, or rather 
fissure, which leads into the heart of the hill. The rocks to the right of 
the avenue arc of a very interesting character, standing out in large bold 
masses, and the clay soil exhibits very curious specimens of the progress of 
petrifaction ; while, to the left, the rocks, assuming a still more romantic 
aspect, charm the eye by the variety and picturesque beauty of their forms. 
Between these, an artificial cave has been hewn out, about twenty-five feet 
long, ten high, and five or six in depth, supported in the front by pillars 
of very curious construction, and embellished with several niches. One, 
at the entrance at the left-hand, containing a representation of the fourth 
avatar of Vishnu, in the form of a boar, with the sun and moon personified 
in attendance, his Sacya, or consort, and several other figures. A niche 
to the right represents the third descent of Vishnu, in the character of a 
dwarf, or, as it is usually called, “ Vishnu Tri Brama,” a favourite adven- 
ture of the god, who is supposed to have been compelled to have recourse 
to craft to subdue a rebellious giant. Appearing to him in the most dimi- 
nutive size, he begged a portion of ground large enough to rest the sole of 
his foot upon, which being granted in contempt, he placed one foot upon 
the earth, and expanding into an immeasurable size, reached with the other 
foot to heaven ; thus crushing the giant in his usurpation, and seizing his 
dominions. He is represented in the performance of this marvellous action, 
one foot being extended in the air, the other trampling upon a figure beneath 
him. In another niche, the consort of Vishnu is seen bathing, sitting on a 
lotus, and attended by a train of elephants, bringing vessels of water. The 
centre niche is vacant, and the remaining one a good deal defaced. 

At a little distance higher up, is another cave ; but, there being no path- 
way, it is inaccessible. We next come, amid brambles and brushwood, 
to the Singh-a-sauam , or 1 lion-seat the figure, raised behind a small 
platform of stone, composed of a plain slab, six feet by three, affords a 
spirited representation of a lion couchant, the back being flattened for a 
seat. The whole is of granite, and, according to general supposition, ori- 
ginally intended for a tribunal of justice. Behind, to the left, are two pil- 
lars, which, when the ascent is made in a contrary direction, are found to 
belong to the foundations of a tolerably large dwelling, apparently intended 
for a palace. In the opposite ridge, southerly, there is a square or cubical 
building, of peculiar formation, perched upon the summit of the highest 
eminence, which, from every point of view, forms an object of the most 
picturesque beauty. An oval stone cistern, about twenty-feet by ten, and 
five or six deep, called by the attendant a Brahmin’s bath, occurs near the 
lion-seat, and, proceeding forward, the eye is arrested by several excava- 
tions in almost inaccessible situations, the only means of approach being by 
steps cut into the rock. These have all the appearance of being merely 
constructed for the accommodation of the workmen, and it appears more 
than probable that few, if any, human beings have ever mounted them since 
the period of their abandonment by the persons for whom they were ori- 
ginally intended. The path soon descends rapidly into a most romantic 
glen, surrounded on all sides by rocks magnificently piled above each other, 
and crowned by the cubical building before mentioned, which, in this par- 
ticular spot, assumes in its majestic loneliness a truly regal aspect. The 
guide now conducts the visitor round the base of the hill to another narrow 
and rather difficult passage, on its southern face, leading, at an inconsidera- 
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ble distance, to the south-east cave. This is usually considered to be the 
principal excavation at Mavaliveram ; it is certainly the largest, being about 
thirty-five feet in length, and ten in height; one of the pillars in fiont has 
been broken off*, and the whole of the sculptures, which are numerous, seem 
not to have been executed at the same period, or by persons equally skilful 
in their art. The ornaments of one of the niches or compartments are in- 
ferior to the remainder, but the whole is curious and well worthy of a 
detailed description. A little beyond, a small spot between the rocks is 
remarkable for commanding a panoramic view of great interest, a scene of 
natural splendour enriched by art, solitary without being savage, and, in 
its reliques of former grandeur, carrying the mind back to a distant age and 
a superior race. 

Nothing more being to be seen in this direction, the visitor descends 
again to the main-road, and follows its course as it winds round the hill 
towards the village, passing an insulated rock, which, on the side facing the 
sea, is covered with an inscription which no one has hitherto deciphered. 
Some indifferent sculptures are strewed about, and one or two unfinished 
caves, scarcely worth visiting, appear on the left; one contains a long in- 
scription in the same characters as the former, and the whole bears evidence 
of having been hastily abandoned. The road now enters the village, which 
contains several objects of interest. A choultry at the top, partly excava- 
ted and partly built, forms a handsome structure, and is profusely enriched 
with carving in the interior, chiefly representing the early exploits of Vishnu. 
The large village-pagoda is to the right, but boasts few claims to notice; 
there is also an unfinished cave ; but the most remarkable work which is 
to be found at Mavaliveram occurs at a little distance beyond. The rock 
rises in this place in a bold, abrupt manner, presenting a noble front, which 
is literally covered with sculptures, all in alto relievo, the figures being of 
the size of life, and finely proportioned. The scene is illustrative of the 
wars of Krishna and Arjun, his brother, as they are related in an episode 
of the Mahdldharat. Having sustained some reverses of fortune, and 
dreading ultimate defeat, Arjun retired to a desert, subjecting himself to 
long and severe penance, as the means, according to the Hindu belief, of 
obtaining the mastery in heaven. The effects of this penance alarmed the 
whole of Kailysa (the Hindu Olympus); all the deities were in consterna- 
tion, and *Siva came down in person to prevent its continuance, by granting 
to Arjun whatsoever he should ask. Arjun and Krishna, having thus com- 
pelled the assistance of the god, obtained the victory ; and the moment of 
this illustrious visit has been chosen by the sculptor for the subject of his 
work. Arjun is represented in the act of penance, standing upon one foot 
with the other resting against the ancle, his hands over his head, his beard 
grown and his whole body wasted away to a skeleton. Siva, a gigantic 
figure, stands beside him, four-handed, holding a large mace in one hand 
and appearing to bestow favour with another. These form the two princi- 
pal figures, but there are several hundreds besides, some of which are celes- 
tial, some human, and some merely animal. These are kneeling in ranks, 
doing homage, either to the exalted virtue of Arjun, or the more exalted 
personage beside him, the general opinion being, however, in favour of the 
former notion. The sun and moon personified, are as usual among the 
crowd, and may always be recognized by two flat circles round the head. 
The figure of Arjun is considered to have a great deal of merit, and the 
whole groupe is of the most striking and imposing nature. In a large fissure 
in this rock, appears the figure of Naga, with a female head terminating in 
a serpent. There arc also two elephants, finely carved, of the size of life, 
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and a smaller one of still greater excellence. Beneath these figures, a small 
pagoda has been excavated, and beside it the figure of a Brahmin is sculp- 
tured, seated, as if reading. The time and labour bestowed upon this mass 
of carving, fills the spectator with surprise, while gazing upon so splendid a 
monument of the skdl, patience, and industry of man. 

Few Europeans can manage to examine the whole of these interesting 
remains at one time. The little tour already sketched, though not much 
exceeding a mile, is not compassed very speedily, owing to the difficult na- 
ture of a part of the ground, and the frequent pauses demanded by the 
attractiveness of the surrounding objects. Visitors, who are inclined to 
study these antiquities at their ease, have, in addition to the Brahmin who 
acts as cicerone y the attendance of a bearer, carrying a camp-chair ; part 
of the road, however, may be traversed in a palanquin, though the beauty 
of the whole will well repay the fatigues of the pedestrian. In the cool of 
the evening, a pleasant walk maybe taken down the centre street of the 
village, which passes the sculptured rock just described, and leads to the sea. 
On the extremity of the beach, there is, or was, for its situation might not 
always be tenable, a stone pagoda, of very peculiar construction, put together 
without cement ; immense masses of fragments lie around it, the surf 
dashing against them with a degree of violence which seems to threaten 
instantaneous destruction. There were formally several other temples in 
the neighbourhood of these ruins, now literally covered by the sea, and irom 
these the place has taken its name of the Seven Pagodas, an appellation 
given to it by the navigators of the coast. On the return to the right, fronting 
the village-pagoda, a singular temple presents itself, standing elevated to a 
considerable height upon four stone pillars. Whether this design was 
intended to answer any particular purpose, or merely a freak of fancy on the 
part of the architect, none of the native ciceron can tell ; but it has a 
strange effect upon the eye. 

Should the traveller have time upon his hand*, another day may be very 
agreeably employed in visiting some sculptures of a different nature than 
those which the present paper has attempted to describe, which appear to be 
Jaina, and are in a very secluded situation. Though idolatry is still mani- 
fested in these graven images, it is displayed in a less revolting form, and 
might be mistaken for the mere display of art in the representation of the 
human form. None of the monstrosities, common to the objects of Brah- 
minical worship are introduced, the figures of men being faithfully preserved. 
These statues are clothed, the style of the drapery differing entirely from 
that of modern times in India, and apparently belonging to a colder coun- 
try ; a circumstance which has led to the supposition that the workmen were 
foreigners : another evidence of the importation of Buddhism from a less 
sultry clime. 

The cluster of small stone pagodas which first attract the visitor’s atten- 
tion, but which are usually passed over with a cursory glance, in the desire 
to arrive at more striking objects, arc woitliy of a closer examination ; and 
the interest of a second visit will be increased by the numerous confirma- 
tions which they contain of an opinion few can help entertaining, that of 
some violent convulsion of nature having arrested the progress of the work. 
Evidence, scarcely admitting of a doubt, which appears in every direction, 
shews that the undertaking must have been abandoned hastily, ere the 
design could have been more than half-completed ; and from the ravages 
which have been committed, there is every reason to believe that nothing 
less frightful than an earthquake occasioned the panic which led to the 
desertion of these temples before they had been consecrated to religious 
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worship. Small fragments, chipped off by the chisel, lie heaped around in 
vast quantities ; and the marks of intestine warfare are shewn in large 
fissures, running through the rocks, and immense masses of stone, apparently 
forced from their original places, and heaped together in a manner which 
human agency could not have effected. Similar fissures are to be found in 
all the excavations at the back of the hill ; and the traces of sudden devas- 
tation are distinctly visible in places not easily accessible, and which it is 
dangerous to explore, on account of the number of copra capellas and other 
deadly snakes, which find a harbour in these remote fastnesses. The curious, 
however, brave every peril, in order to satisfy themselves of the truth of the 
conclusions they have drawn from the appearances exhibited in less desolate 
spots. 

About a mile and a-half from the choultry, the stranger will find another 
series of pagodas, very well worth visiting, three occurring in a line, not far 
distant from each other. They are cut out from the rock, standing isolated, 
and have a singularly neat and pleasing appearance. The interiors are 
hollowed out, and, though finished, shew that this part of the rock has been 
subjected to the same visitation as that which is manifested elsewhere, more 
than one fissure, evidently caused by an earthquake, being visible. Each 
of these pagodas has a gallery running round the top, embellished with 
several figures in niches, apparently belonging to (he Jains, there being no 
analogy whatever to the peculiarities of the Brahminical mythology. These 
Jigures are executed with greater skill than any of the others, and manifest 
a higher advancement of art. There arc inscriptions in a large character, 
similar to those seen elsewhere over all the figures, apparently explanatory 
of their name and purpose. The effigy ol some animal, either elephant or 
hon, lies half- buried in the sand in the front of these pagodas, and the sides 
of these temples towards the sea are somewhat obscured by drifts swept 
against them by the wind. Though destitute of the grandeur of the propor- 
tions which distinguish the cave-temples in other parts of India, the excava- 
tions of Mavaliveram are not only exceedingly beautiful and interesting in 
themselves, but curious on account of their containing sculptures similar to 
those at Elephanta and Ellora, places which lie nearly in a north-westerly 
direction, and for the admixture of Buddhist and Brahminical shrines, com- 
mon to all these singular places of worship. 

The natives are only possessed of very meagre traditions concerning the 
temples at this spot. They state that a tribe of stone-masons, driven from the 
north-west by a famine in their own country, were employed by the reigning 
prince to make these excavations; and there is some probability in this 
account. There can be little doubt that the whole of the cave-temples of 
India were constructed nearly at the same period, at a time in which the 
country enjoyed profound peace, and the government, at least, had vast 
resources at its command. Their descciation seems to have been speedily 
accomplished ; and though there is not the same reason to believe that an 
earthquake interposed to stay the progress of the workmen in other places, 
few, if any, of the superior temples are entirely completed, at least there is 
something left unfinished in every range. The rock at Mavaliveram is a 
coarse granite, a very unfavourable material for the sculptor; and the skill 
displayed in the carving shews that, under more advantageous circumstances, 
the work would have been far superior. 

The early travellers in India, either less susceptible of the beauties of art, 
or more deeply imbued with religious feelings than tho^e of modern times, 
saw in the magnificent excavations of the Deccan nothing save enormous 
temples, constructed for the worship of demons. One of these worthies, 
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Linschoten, describes the temples of Salsette, as “ very devilish, and fright- 
ful to view;” and the Portuguese, into whose bigotted but, we may add, 
irreverent hands, this island and that of Elephanta had the misfortune to 
fall, so far from holding the subterranean cathedrals contained in them 
sacred, as monuments of art, were zealously bent upon their destruction. 

Salsette, though affording some of the grandest specimens of these noble 
works, is so surrounded by gloom, occasioned by the eternal shadows of thick 
and almost impenetrable forests, that some excuse may be made for the hor- 
ror experienced by ignorant, though pious men, when suddenly coming upon 
the huge effigies of heathen deities grimly reposing amid its darksome 
caverns. The scene is of the wildest and most savage character. The 
great temple, intruding into the very bowels of the mountain, vast, void, and 
dreary, and guarded at its portals by monstrous images, objects of worship 
to the followers of a corrupt and licentious creed, may well excite fearful 
sensations in the human breast. Around it, masses of grey rocks, receding 
into caverns, and every where shadowed by gigantic trees, afford asylums 
for savage and noxious animals. The tiger lurks m these recesses, and 
they form the abodes of the most venomous serpents, while bats congregate 
in multitudes in the darkest places, and the wild bees, swarming in almost 
every crevice, render the path of an enterpri zing visitor both difficult and 
dangerous. Those, however, who view with pity, rather than with indig- 
nation, the errors and delusions which have ever characterized the weak 
inventions of mail, in his unaided efforts to fiamc a religious creed, will 
derive no ordinary degree of pleasure from the contemplation of the gloomy 
wonders of Salsette. The pnncipa! cavern, situated rather more than mid- 
way on the side of a steep mountain, in a commanding situation, including 
the pottico and the area leading to it, is one hundred and forty-two feet in 
length. It contains a magnificent hall, divided into three compartments, or 
aisles, by rows of columns, and having a fluted concave roof, ribbed with 
wood, of noble design, the other ornaments being confined to sculptures on 
the capitals of the pillais, exceedingly well-executed. The portico is more 
richly decorated with statues and bas-reliefs, and it was those colossal effigies 
which so strongly excited the pious horror of the early missionaries, who, in 
the stupendous monuments of paganism, which the populous cities, the 
sequestered villages, and the loneliest solitudes of India reveal, saw, indeed, 
the dominion of the evil one, and were shocked at its power and extent. 
“ The (lanesas, Ilanumans, and Varunas of Salsette,” observes a modern 
writer, u smeared all over with oil and ochre, might easily be mistaken for 
devils; and the interior, having a descent of one or two steps, and obscure, 
even when dimly lighted by the noontide beam, would appear as if it was 
the entrance to the infernal regions. ’’ 

The figures, however, are Buddhist, and, strictly speaking, less revolting 
to Christian spectators than those at Elephanta. The gloom and horror, 
which environ the excavations of Salsette, vanish upon an ascent to the sum- 
mit of the mountain, whence they have, been hollowed out. This point 
commands a rich, varied, and extensive view. Below and beyond the 
savage rocks, which form the foreground, plains of the brightest fertility 
stretch; groves of palms intersecting the rice-fields, and gentle eminences, 
crowned with wood, surrounding smiling valleys, the whole being animated 
by frequent villages, and herds of cattle reposing in the shade. The island 
of Bombay, with its harbour and shipping, bounds the horizon to the south ; 
distant mountains, rising on the continent, close the view to the northward ; 
and to the west the broad waters of the ocean expand themselves until they 
meet the sky. 
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The caves of Elephanta, though not having the advantage of the tine 
roof and splendid pillars which distinguish the principal excavation of Sal- 
ute are much richer in sculptures ; and, if less striking and imposing in 
their exterior view, can boast a more cheerful aspect. The hill, in which the 
great cathedral is hewn, is very romantic and picturesque, without possessing 
the savage sublimity ofSalsctte. The road winds round it through luxuriant 
defiles, finely wooded and richly garlanded with creepers of several kinds ; 
and from various turnings and openings, the most splendid views arc caught 
of the city of Bombay, with its numerous and stately edifices, the distant 
ghauts, and the woody stores of the continent. The temples themselves are 
awful in their subterranean grandeur ; the long rows of pillars terminating 
in utter darkness, or yielding through the grey obscurity of their vistas 
glimpses of enormous statues, of which a colossal triad bust, in the centre, 
is the most conspicuous. Strangers who are gifted with poetical tempera- 
ments, view these mighty works with a sort of delighted wonder which is 
perfectly entrancing. They can scarcely believe that they are the perform- 
ance of human hands, and fancy themselves at the portal of the dominions 
of the Gnome king, expecting to find all the secrets of the earth laid open 
to them; to wander amid subterranean kingdoms, rich in unknown oies; 
to skirt lakes of fire, throwing up flames and bursting through the mountains 
in volcanoes, and to gaze upon “the birth-place of jewels and gold/’ While 
others, awe-struck with the grandeur and vastness of the design, are too 
much excited to collect their thoughts, and wander restlessly about, unable to 
calm down the agitation of their minds. There are many matter-of-fact 
people, however, who sec nothing very remarkable in these excavations ; 
looking upon the whole ns a quarry, hewn out into an ingenious form. 

At Elephanta, the zeal of the sons of Home has been manifested in a 
way which shews how gladly they would have rooted out every remnant of 
idolatry from the land. The method they took to effect their purpose was 
an ingenious one. They kindled large fires round the pillars, and, when 
they were sufficiently heated, threw cold water upon them. Several have 
been split from top to bottom ; others are broken ofF m the centre, and 
many of the statues have been mutilated by discharges of musquetry. A 
considerable accumulation of water in the caves of Elephanta has aided the 
ravages committed by men, and the dilapidations which have taken place, 
during an inconsiderable number of years, have thrown some doubt upon 
the remote antiquity of these temples. It is not, however, possible to form 
a just opinion upon this difficult question, much less to hazard a decision, 
without having seen Ellora, where the works arc of much greater magnitude, 
and have withstood the most indefatigable efforts employed for their destruc- 
tion by Mussulman zealots, whose exertions, in a cause which they consi- 
dered just and holy, were not at all inferior to Ihosc of the Portuguese. 

The excavations of Karli occur in a range of hills amongst the western 
ghauts, and consist principally of a Buddhist temple, with a ribbed roof of 
wood, similar to that at JSalsette. The scenery which surrounds these 
excavations is exceedingly beautiful ; many of the neighbouring hills are 
crowned with the remains of those fortresses, which, in former times, and 
before the introduction of the modern system of military tactics in India, 
kept the whole of the adjacent states in awe. Though no longer formi- 
dable as places of defence, they add considerably to the grandeur and 
beauty of the landscape, and perhaps arc too much neglected in disdain of 
the old art of warfare, since, in the hands of experienced engineers, they 
might be made nearly, if not quite, impregnable. 

Though all the cave-temples in India have long been desecrated, and 
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although the Buddhist religion is now extinct there, a few years ago, if not 
at the present time, Karli could boast a very large attendance of Brahmins, 
who derived their support from pensions granted to them by the Peishwa. 
Buddha having gone out of fashion, the Hindoos of the more orthodox 
creed have disfigured the entrance of this splendid excavation, by erecting 
a mean temple in honour of Mahadeva in the front; and they arc further 
accused of altering the figures to suit their own peculiar notions. It is 
said that, here and at Ellora, the Brahminical string, which is worn dif- 
ferently by the Brahmins of the different persuasions, has been erased from 
its proper position on the Buddhist effigies, and added artificially on the 
opposite shoulder, while various other devices have been resorted to, in order 
to obliterate the principal features of Buddhism. 

The splendours of Karli, though of no ordinary nature, are far surpassed 
by those of Ellora. This range of hills is beautifully situated in the midst 
ol a fertile country of the most cheerful aspect imaginable. Finely culti- 
vated plains, destitute of jungle, but having sufficient wood to clothe them 
with luxuriance, stretch from the foot of the ridge, which is watered by a 
sparkling stream, flinging itself down in frequent cascades. The hill itself, 
completely perforated m every direction, presents a series of magnificent 
temples, fitting abodes for the genii of the land. Kylas, which is appropri- 
ately styled the paradise of the gods, transcends the others both in beauty 
and singularity : it is isolated, an acre being cut round it from the parent 
rock. Every portion, even to the outside of the roof, is profusely embel- 
lished with the labours of the chisel, and the grandeur of its proportions, 
the magnificence of the design, and the elegance which marks the grouping 
of its almost innumerable figures, must astonish as well as gratify the dullest 
and least imaginative of spectators. A few Brahmins still cling to the 
deserted altars of Ellora, and, like all other places, which have been once 
esteemed holy, the cave-temples are the haunts of numerous faqueers, now' 
more frequently indebted to the bounty of Christian visitants, than to the 
wealthy amongst their own persuasion, w-ho seldom, if ever, make pilgrimages 
to these superb memorials of the faith of their ancestors. 

The late campaigns, in India, occasioned the disco\ery of a series of 
cave-temples, the existence of which wms previously unknown to Europeans, 
or the more intellectual classes of natives. The pursuit of some refractory 
Bhccls, in the direction of Argaum, led to the caverns in which these people 
had taken refuge, which were found to be very splendid excavations, dedi 
eated to the performance of Buddhistic worship. Many of the interior 
decorations w r ere composed of paintings, in a bold and florid style, the 
colours being perfectly uninjured by time. The flgures represented in these 
paintings arc described to be Persian, both in dress and feature, and the 
female countenances, especially, arc said to possess great beauty. Some of 
the borders of these compartments are of the richest blue, as fresh as when 
they were first painted on the walls, and the whole seems to offer an exten- 
sive field for the investigation of the curious. Whether any account of these 
new discoveries has yet been published we cannot say; at any rate it has not 
been generally disseminated, and we are left to gather our information from 
the often somewhat vague descriptions of military men, who, in the course 
of their campaigning have obtained a hasty glance of these interesting 
remains. 
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ON THE EXTENSION OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE.* 

BY THE LATE M. ABEL-REMUSAT. 

The preceding is an extract of the geographical table of the divisions of the 
Tang empire; but, although it shows clearly enough the increase of the 
Chinese power, it does not contain the details necessary to remove all doubt 
as to the reality of the incorporations which these augmentations suppose. I 
will supply these from facts derived from the history of foreign nations itself, 
— facts which will confirm and explain what might seem doubtful in geographi- 
cal nomenclature, and demonstrate the kind of part taken by the Chinese, at 
this period, in the affairs of those countries. 

The countries on the north and north-west of Samarkand, were known in 
China under the name of Tsaou. In the seventh century, the eastern part of 
this country bore the name of Soo-tuy-sha-nn, or Tsuy-too-sha-na, which, as I 
shall elsewhere show, is the same as Osrooshnah, which it now bears, and 
which designates a territory situated 400 leagues south of Tashkand, east of 
Samarkand, and north of Fargana. In the years 018 — G2G, the prince of this 
country sent ambassadors, who, protesting unalterable fidelity to the empire, 
stated that they had entertained a desire of submission, as soon as they had 
heard of the warlike virtues of the king of Tsin, as they called the emperor of 
China. Kaou-tsoo evinced much joy at their submission. Nevertheless, there 
was not then, properly speaking, any incorporation. The western part of this 
same country was ruled by a prince named Ko-lo-poo-Io. In 742, he sent 
tribute, and received in return the title of Hwac-lc-wang , * king whose virtue 
is in the heart.’ The letter he had written contained assurances of eternal 
fidelity to the celestial khan, the request of a strict alliance with the Chinese, 
and the offer of succour in their wars. In 763, the king of eastern Tsaou 
joined the king of the A-sc in demanding permission to attack the black-robcd 
Arabs (the Abbassides) : the result of their application is not known. 

The country of Shash had sent tribute in 018 and G41). In G58, Khankcc, 
its capital, had the title of “ Government of Ta-wan,” the name given by the 
Chinese, in the time of the Ilan dynasty, to this country, adjoining Tashkand, 
where the Kirkeez Kaisaks now dwell. The king was written down comman- 
dant and khan. In 713, he was exalted, in consideration of his services, to 
the rank of king of Shash ; and, in 740, he received the title of Shun-c-wang , 
* king obedient to justice.* Next year, this prince’s successor wrote to the 
emperor, representing that since the subjection of the Turks to the celestial 
khan, the Arabs alone disturbed the repose of other states, and prayed the 
emperor to repress their incursions. “ The son of heaven,” says the history, 
“ did not see fit to comply with the request of the commandant of Shash.” 

Sometime after, the governor-general of western Tartary sent thither Gene- 
ral Kaou-sccn-che, to decide the disputes between its princes, and to restrain 
within their duty those who were inclined to desert it. The king of Shash 
submitted, like the rest, to the Chinese general, and sent deputies to him, 
whose heads the Chinese general cut off'. All the kings of the west were out- 
raged at this atrocity ; the king of Shash fled to the Arabs, who supplied him 
with troops; he took Taras, defeated the army of Kaou-sccn-chc, and from this 
period became a vassal of the Arabs. In 762, however, he sent an embassy 
with tribute. 

Tokharcstan had sent several embassies during the years G1 8 — G40. In 
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650, the ambassadors brought a cassowary (called a “ camel-bird ”). In 650 — 
660, the city of A-hwan was made a government, under the name of that of 
the Yuy-she, and the smaller cities of the other part of the country were dis- 
tributed into 24 chow. The king received the title of too-too, or governor. 
In 705, the king of Tokharestan sent his younger brother to do homage to 
the emperor in his name : this prince remained at court. In the years 713 
and 755, the king sent tribute several times, and received in return the titles 
of e-hoo of Tokharestan and king of the Getes. In 760, nine kingdoms of 
the west revolted at once ; but the emperor repressed their incursions. Suh- 
tsung placed Tokharestan under the general commanding in Soo-fang, or Tar- 
tary. 

She-klie-nc, Hoo-me, and Keu-me, are three small states in the mountains 
of Tokharestan, south of the Oxus, in going towards Balkh and Termed : the 
position is indicated more particularly to the north of the Black-river, or Hc- 
ho. These countries, as well as Sze-moo, south of Shash, and Yu-plmn, a 
short distance from Samarkand, were reckoned amongst tributaries. 

Bamian, in tho seventh century, had a prince, who began paying tribute 
about the year 627. In 658, the city of Lo-lan, the capital of the Bamian 
state, was made a government, under the title of See-fung, and the city of 
Foo-she, a district of the second order, named Se-wan-chow. The prince had 
the title of commandant, and general of all the troops in the five districts of 
the interior. From this time, Bamian has not ceased to pay tribute. 

The country of Ho, also named Kcue-shwang-ne-kea, to the north of Sa- 
markand, a short distance to the south of the Sihoon, had likewise its own 
princes. In 641, the king of Ho sent ambassadors, as well as in 650-655, 
who said that their master, as soon as he learned that the Tangs had sent a 
general to conquer the west, had earnestly desired to evince his submission by 
tribute. This state thereupon received the title of district of Kwuy-shwang, 
from the name of one of the five principalities, into which, in the tin^of the 
Hans, Sogdiana was distributed. 

The king of Kharesm, whose capital was Gordish, and whose states the 
Chinese describe as adjoining Persia on the south-west, and the Khazars on the 
north-west, sent tribute twice, in 751 and 762. But he must not be included 
amongst the vassals properly so called : his state did not receive the name nor 
he the title which would denote the union of Kharesm to the empire. 

The prince of Kesh had sent tribute in 642. In 656— 660, his state was 
made a chow, named Kesh-chow. In 742 — 755, it was honoured with the 
name of Lae-wei-kwo, ‘ kingdom of advancing majesty.* 

In 631, the king of Samarkand asked to submit to the empire, as he had 
previously been subject to the western Turks. The emperor Tae-tsung re- 
fused to acquiesce in this request, which, as he said, though honourable to him, 
might become a burthen on his people In fact, by receiving this submission, 
the emperor would have found himself compelled to succour the king of Sa- 
markand, and would have been led thereby into distant wars, very burthen- 
some to the Chinese at a time when they did not possess the whole of Tartary. 

In 650—655, the king of Samarkand, named Foo-hoo-man (probably Bah - 
man), received from the emperor the title of governor of Khang-kcu, a name 
under which Samarkand had been known under the preceding dynasties. In 
696, the same dignity was conferred on the prince Too-so-pa-tc, and, after his 
death, on his son. After him, the people of the country themselves gave the 
crown to one named Thoo-hwan. In 713 — 741, the inhabitants of Samar- 
kand sent a tribute from an interested motive. Their king, named IMe-kea, 
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found himself involved in an unfortunate war with the Arabs. This is very 
probably the war spoken of by Armenian authors, who say that in 741, the 
Arabian general Abdallah attacked the people of Djcn (China), on the banks 
of the Oxus. The king of Samarkand earnestly requested that a general 
might be sent to his aid; but the emperor would not consent. Long after, 
the same prince made another application to the emperor, which was better 
received; namely, to grant to oqe of his sons the title of king of Thsaou; 
and to another that of king of Me. We have already seen that the name of 
Thsaou had been given by the Chinese, in ancient times, to the country north 
and north-west of Samarkand, as far as the Sihoon. That of Me, as we shall 
presently find, is the name of a small territory to the south-east of Samarkand. 
The two requests were granted, and when U-le-kea died, the emperor sent 
officers to instal the king of Thsaou in his place. 

The petty state of Me or Mei-morg, to the south of Samarkand, formed at 
first a separate principality, of which Po-sc-tlh was the capital. In 650— 655, 
it was invaded by the Arabs ; there is reason to believe that they retired spee- 
dily, for, in 658, it was erected into a chow, under the name of Southern Mei. 

In 656— 660, the prince of the Alans of Khojand was admitted of the num- 
ber of vassals of the empire. His principality received the name of A-se- 
chow : A and Sc arc two national names, which the Chinese give almost in- 
differently to the tribes who dwell between the Sihoon and the Oxus, north 
of Samarkand. The prince, named Sha-woo-sha, was of the celebrated family 
of Sha-woo, different branches of which filled at that period all the thrones 
of Transoxiana. The city of Khojand, the prince of which was named 
Shaou-woo-pe-se, was made a chow, under the title of Moo-loo. Various 
embassies with tribute arc subsequently recorded. 

It should be remarked that, although the Chinese had relations at this time 
with the A-se of Bokhara, and had even received embassies from them, they 
did nohinclude them amongst the vassals of the empire;— a distinction which 
proves that all their accounts of the subjection of other neighbouring people 
are not imaginary. The territory of this city, according to them, is bounded 
on the west by the Oxus ; the capital still bears the name of A-lan-me ; the 
inhabitants give themselves the name of Fo-kc5, which, in their tongue, sig- 
nifies * brave.’ They paid tribute in 618, 626 , and 627. The emperor Tac- 
tsung treated their ambassadors with great kindness, and told them that the 
submission of the western Turks would thenceforward render their communi- 
cations and the journeys of merchants more easy. But there is nothing said 
about the submission of Bokhara. 

Fargana had obeyed its native princes till 631, when prince Khc-pc was 
killed by Mo-no-too, king of the western Turks. A-sc-na-shu-ne obtained 
possession of the city ; on his death, his son, Kho-po-chc, established the 
nephew of Khc-pc, as king, in Iloo-min, and maintained himself in Ho-se. 
About 656, Kho-po-che sent tribute by ambassadors, whom Kaou-tsung re- 
ceived graciously. In 658, Ho-se was erected into the government or district 
of Heou-seun, the name given by the Chinese, prior to our era, to the great 
tribe of the Oo-suns, which belonged to none of the races now inhabiting 
Tartary, and which extended even beyond Fargana. From this period, Far- 
gana has paid tribute annually, which implies that its relations with China 
have never been interrupted. 

In 739j the king of Fargana, in return for the services he had rendered in 
the war against the Turkish prince Thoo-ho-seen, received the title of Fung - 
hiva-wang ; and in 744, his kingdom was named Ning-yucn. In 754, his son 
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was sent to the capital to reside there, in order to learn Chinese politeness. 
He was created a general of the left, in the imperial military establishment, 
and became one of the most devoted servants of the Thangs. 

The country of Ke-pin may have varied in extent, and it is probable that, 
in the time of the Hans, the Chinese gave this name to the eastern part of 
Khorasan and Bactriana properly so called ; but, under the Suy and Tang 
dynasties, the same name was applied to the country of Kandahar. In G19, 
the king of this country offered tribute, and in 658, the country was made a 
government, under the name of Scaou-seen. In 705, the king received the 
title of governor of Seaou-seen, with the command of troops there and in the 
eleven other chow. In subsequent years, embassies and tribute were sent, and 
in 748, the son of the reigning prince was registered as hereditary prince of 
Ke-pin and U-chang. 

Between Cashgar and Cashmere, in a part which is left almost entirely 
blank in D’Anville’s map, the Chinese geographers have placed two countries, 
designated Great and Little Po-lcu (Pooroot). These countries, which lay 
apart from the common route from Persia to China, acquired importance when 
the Tibetans began, in the eighth century, to form a powerful empire in the 
central regions of Asia. Although great Pooroot was subjected by the Tibe- 
tans, the king thrice, between the years 696 and 713, sent tribute, and was 
therefore continued on the registers. The king of Little Pooroot came to the 
imperial court about the year 713. Ileuen-tsung received him courteously, 
retained his son near his person, and established a camp in his kingdom. Ne- 
vertheless, the Tibetans greatly incommoded this state, not, as they assured 
the king, because they wished to take it from him, but because it was in their 
route to the four garrisons they intended to attack. Some time after, however, 
they made themselves masters of the nine cities which composed this petty 
state. The king, Moo-kin-inang, implored succour from the emperor, and the 
governor of northern Tartary directed the lieutenant-general who commanded 
at Cashgar to march to the relief of the king of Pooroot. The Chinese 
troops, joined to those of Moo-kin-mang, defeated the Tibetans, killing “many 
times ten thousand men,” and took the nine cities, which were restored to 
the king. One of the successors of this prince, named Soo-she-le, married 
a Tibetan princess, and consequently became allied to the Tibetans. His 
submission led to that of twenty kingdoms on the north-west. Tribute ceased 
to be brought to the governor of the west, who vainly endeavoured to recall 
the princes to their duty. In 747, the lieutenant-general Kaou-secn-che, 
having by stratagem penetrated into Great Pooroot, destroyed a bridge over 
the river So-e, which separated the Tibetan army from that of the confederates, 
and thereby was able to completely defeat the latter, who were glad to conclude 
peace. This victory made a great noise in these parts ; the Chinese say that, 
on learning the news, all the barbarian dependencies of the Arabs and Ho- 
mans, to the number of seventy-two, were seized with terror, and hastened 
to tender their submission and to solicit an union with the empire. Reduced 
to their just value, these magniloquent terms signify that this success of 
Kaou-seen che raised the Chinese power to its height in the west, and opened 
routes for commerce with Persia and the Roman empire, which the multitude 
of intermediate petty states had hitherto rendered impracticable. The king 
and queen of Pooroot were carried to the capital, where the emperor was 
pleased to absolve Soo-she-le from the penalty he had incurred ; he even 
gave him a post in his household : he was, however, retained at court and his 
states were occupied by the Chinese armies. 
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Under the names of SeS-yu and Ko-tha-lo-che, the Chinese comprehend a 
part of eastern Persia, which correspond, in my opinion, with the eastern 
portion of Sistan, and to which they assign Gazna as the capital. Three 
mixed races inhabit these countries, —Turks, natives of Candahar, andTok- 
harians. The Candahar people were the most determined in their resistance 
to the Arabs ; but they were at length subdued. They subsequently sent tri- 
bute in the years 720 and 742. In this country, as before remarked, the go- 
vernment of the Tajiks was erected. 

It is highly curious to find recorded, in Chinese narratives, events which 
are better known to us from other sources. What they state of Persia, the 
most western country with which they had immediate relations in the seventh 
century, may serve to attest their accuracy in cases where we have no other 
testimony than theirs. According to them, Persia, in the time of the Suy 
dynasty (A. D. 580— (J17), was exposed to the invasions of the Turks. E-hoo- 
kho-han made war on this country, and killed the king Koo-sa-ho (Cosroes). 
Ilis son, Shcroo)ch, succeeded him, and reigned, under the protection of the 
Turks, who, on his death, prevented his subjects from raising to the throne 
the daughter of Koo-sa-ho, and killed her. The son of Sherooych, named 
Fan-kcae, fled to the Romans, but was recalled by his subjects, and made 
c-ta-che (ardasheer), or * Great King.’ Upon his death, the son of his elder 
brother, E-sze-tsc (Yesdejcrd), succeeded him. In 638, this prince sent an 
ambassador, named Moo-sze-pan, with tribute, E-szc-tse’s reign was not 
tranquil; he was dethroned by one of his vassals, and, on his flight to Tokhar- 
estan, he was attacked and killed by the Arabs. His son, Phirooz, entered 
Tokharcstan, and obtained possession of it by force. In GG1, he made known 
to the court (of China) that the Arabs had again attacked him. At this time, 
the emperor had sent officers into the western countries to distribute them 
into chow and keen. Tse-ling, the capital of the hereditary states of Phirooz, 
was erected into a foo , and Phirooz himself was honoured with the title of 
too-too . Pursued by the Arabs, and finding no succour in any part of his 
territories, he came to the court, and received the post of general of the im- 
perial house. At his death, his son, Ne-neae-sze, succeeded to his rights. In 
6711, forces were raised to restore this prince ; but the length of the march 
was so great, that, on the arrival of the army at the limits of the government 
of the west, it was obliged to return. Ne-neae-sze continued his journey, 
and met with hospitable treatment in Tokharestan. In the course of twenty- 
years, however, the tribes which had composed his kingdom being separated 
and dispersed, he returned to court in 707- The western tribes of Persia 
were the only ones which preserved their independence. They sent various 
embassies from 713 to 755; one especially came from the prince of Tabares- 
tan, a country bounded by mountains on three sides and by the “ little sea” on 
the north. Its capital was named Sari. In the time of the kings of Persia, 
an officer resided there, with the title of grand-general of the East. He refused ' 
to submit to the Arabs, and, in 746, this prince, named Iloo-loo-han, sent 
ambassadors. His principality was eventually destroyed by the Arabs. Other 
states in Persia, formed subsequent to the invasion of the Musulmans, are 
named as sending ambassadors to China, from 647 to 755> 

Cashmere, surrounded, according to the Chinese, by a chain of mountains, 
which defend it against attacks from its neighbours, sent, nevertheless, to 
declare its submission in 713. The king of this country received a title by 
patent from the emperor. A later prince renewed his submission, and declared 
that the emperor might consider his troops (amounting to 200,000, including 
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some mounted on elephants) as his own j and that, joined to the imperial 
forces in Pooroot, they would ensure them victory. But the Tibetans, having 
occupied the five routes to Cashmere, the Cashmerians stated that there was 
in their country a lake, named Maha-po-to-mo-lung, which afforded an excel- 
lent military post, and of which they desired that the celestial khan would take 
possession, requiring for their master only a title equivalent to that of privy 
councillor. This embassy was received with peculiar distinction. The Chi- 
nese history speaks of Tsuh-cha-shir, Scngapoor, Oo-la-shc, the Punjab, and 
other countries adjoining Cashmere, as having distinct chiefs, and not being 
subject to China. 

These details, which, if necessary, might be followed out at great length 
from the Chinese historians, suffice to show the part which the Chinese played 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, in countries very remote from the natural 
limits of their empire. Although the two governments of Pe-thing and Han-se 
extended over only a part of Tartary, and consequently the immediate authority 
of the emperor has never been exercised over the countries on the hither 
side of the Sihoon, it cannot be denied that the Chinese were entitled, in a cer- 
tain sense, to comprehend in their empire portions of Transoxiana and Bac- 
triana ; and it is even probable that the princes of the country, menaced by 
an invasion of the Arabs, far from feeling any repugnance to a submission 
which could not be effective towards a sovereign too remote to be dangerous, 
on the contrary, sought to make it in order to obtain succour. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt that the limits of Tain were pushed, at this period, 
as far as the countries watered by the Oxus, according to the confession even 
of the princes of those countries. We find that Aboo Eshak Ibrahim, cited 
by Ebn Haukal, places the frontiers of the country of Sin near those of Ma- 
waralnahr, at the extremity of the territory inhabited by Musulmans ; and that 
the Arabian poet, Aboo Joomanch Bahaly, states that General Kotaybah, son 
of Moslem, of the tribe of Bahaly, was buried in the country of Sin,* whilst 
we know, from the testimony of Abool Yoktan, another writer of the first 
century of Musulmanism, that this general died at Fargana. 

VI. Under the Wei Dynasty. 

From the end of the third century to the commencement of the seventh, 
the accidents which occasioned the fall and elevation of different dynasties, 
the division of China into two empires, north and south, the power acquired 
successively by several Tartar tribes, — as the Too-koo-hwan, the Jwan-jwan, 
and the Turks, — were so many obstacles to the aggrandizement of the Chinese 
power on the west. It is certain that, during this period, China was agitated and 
ravaged by too many revolutions, factions, and intestine wars, to exert much 
influence abroad, and to extend it in remote countries. Thus, there is no 
period in which Chinese historians are more barren of matter concerning 
foreign nations in general, and those of the west in particular. We must, 
however, except those who wrote under the Wei dynasty, which ruled, from 
398 to 534, over the northern provinces of China and the greater part of 
Tartary. The princes of this dynasty, who came originally from Siberia, 
had kept up relations with all the tribes which dwelt beyond Lake Baikal, as 
far as the Obi, and the countries near the Frozen sea. The north of Asia 
was never before so well known by the Chinese. A great number of Siberian 
tribes were then described with much precision. Those of the north-west, 
towards the west, were also described, but in less detail. They kept up mul- 
tiplied relations with the countries of the Shash, or Kwee-shan ; the Soo-te, 

* Eichhorn, Monum. Anttqims. Hist. Arab., pp. 102, 103. 
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or Alans ; with the Persians, the A*se of Bokhara, the Oo-seun, the inhabi- 
tants of Balkh and Candahar, and other people of the West. Officers, sent 
by Tae-woo-te into the western countries, reported that they were distributed 
into three yu t or regions, the first of which was comprised between that part 
of the Gobi which is named “ Moving Sands,” and the Blue Mountains, or 
chain of Cashgar ; the second comprized the country of Bish-balikh, and ex- 
tended to the south, as far as the Yuy-she; and the third, included between 
the two seas (the Black Sea and the Caspian), was bounded on the north only 
by the vast marshes, which Chinese geographers place in the northern part 
of Kapchak. 

But even under this dynasty, so far were they from wishing to make con- 
quests in the west, that, although the Chinese armies were invited by the 
people oppressed by the Jwan-jwan, it was seriously debated at the court, 
whether it would not be better to abandon than to defend Sha-chow, a city 
which formed the western frontier of China, and was exposed perpetually to 
the ravages of the baibarians. The minister who made this proposal repre- 
sented that this advanced post was too far to the north-west to be successfully 
defended, and that it was the means of drawing upon the territories of the 
empire the insults of the Tartars, on whom it was impossible to inflict ven- 
geance. lie was of opinion that the garrison, as well as the officers of the 
western frontier, should be transported to Leang-chow. This proposal was 
strenuously opposed in the council of state by Han-scaou, who remarked that 
it was not the wealth of the country, nor ambitious views, which had ever 
determined the emperors to maintain Sha-chow ; their object had been to in- 
tercept the communication between the barbarians of the north and those 
of the west (the Tartars and Tibetans), whose union might prove fatal to the 
empire; that, by removing the command to Lcang-chow, the incursions of 
the Tartars would not be checked; on the contrary, they would be attracted 
to the vicinity of the most populous and most fertile provinces. These con- 
siderations, suggested by sound policy, made an impression, and Sha-chow 
continued to be occupied ; but the troubles, which preceded and occasioned 
the downfal of this dynasty, left the Chinese no means of extending their 
power beyond their frontiers ; and in the interval which elapsed till the eleva- 
vation of the Suy, (from 534 to 580), we must not expect to find in their 
historians more than notices of some isolated invasions, from which no increase 
of power resulted to the Chinese. 

VII. Under the Tsin Dynasty. 

The dynasty of the Tsins, whose name, though written in Chinese with a 
totally different character, sufficiently resembles in pronunciation that of the 
ancient dynasty of Thsin, to have contributed to perpetuate its use amongst 
strangers, commenced in a manner to preserve to China the influence she 
had heretofore exercised over the Tartars. In the reign of Woo-tc, there 
was a commander of Tartars at Se-gan-foo; and Woo te had established four 
commanderships to watch over the Heung-noo, the Keang, or Tibetans, the 
Jung, or Tartars, &c. ; and, in 277, all the Tartars of the north-west, the 
Seang-pe, five divisions of the east and the south, were united to the empire, 
although left to the immediate rule of their native princes. Upon this, the 
communication was opened with the countries of the west. 

In 280, the king of the Ouigoors ( Chc-szc , “ Conductors of Cars ”), that of 
Shen-shen, on Lake Lop, and that of Bish-balikh, tendered their submission. 

A war soon after took place with the latter, who was dethroned and his bro- 
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ther substituted. Thus Chinese power was recognized in this part of Tartary ; 
but, in spite of the advice of those who recommended the re-establishment of 
the government of the west, which the Han dynasty had kept up there, it 
was not deemed advisable to take formal possession of it. 

In 285, Woo-te sent by an ambassador the title of “ King of Ta-wan ” to 
Lan-yu, prince of that country, which is situated between the Oxus and Jax- 
artes, to the east of Samarkand. Envoys were even received from the potent 
empire, on the west of Persia, which foreigners named “ Great Thsin,” be- 
cause they always compared its usages and government with those of the 
kingdom of the middle. 

But the revolt of the Heung-noo, which broke out in Shen-se, where they 
had been imprudently suffered to settle in too great numbers, interrupted the 
relations of the Tsin dynasty with the west. Several petty Tartar dynasties 
rose in Shen-sc and the neighbouring provinces, so that the Tsin emperors 
were reduced to the southern provinces of China, and forced to reside at 
Nan-king. The history of the petty dynasties of the west would be the 
source whence we should seek the sequel of the facts under consideration ; but 
that these dynasties were mostly of Tartar origin, and I have already remarked 
that we must not, in such a case, expect from the historians details so circum- 
stantial as those they give respecting their own emperors. 

VIII. San-Kivo, or ‘ Three Kingdoms . * 

Of the three dynasties which divided the Chinese empire between them, in 
the course of the third century, there was but one which, owing to the situa- 
tion of the territories subject to it, could have kept up relations with the west 
and, consequently, have thought of carrying its arms thither. The kings of 
Hoo were confined to the southern provinces. The princes sprung from the 
Ilan dynasty, who, under the name of Shoo, governed Sze-chuen, were too 
weak to undertake anything beyond it ; and, if they had been more power- 
ful, the mountains of the Keangs would have proved an insurmountable bar- 
rier. Military expeditions, or even mere commercial relations, have never 
been regularly carried on across Tibet; those who desired to proceed from 
China to Persia, were always forced to turn those immense chains, and 
to take either the route of India to the south, or that of Tartary to the 
north. The kings of the Wei dynasty, who possessed the north of China, 
could as little advance towards the west, although they kept up communica- 
tions on this side, through the provinces of Shen-se, which had submitted to 
them. They would be obliged to subjugate Sze-chuen, which remained in the 
hands of the Shoo-hans. The wars they engaged in for this object had an 
unfortunate issue, and the princes of Tsin, who subverted their throne, left 
them no time to think of conquests. 

IX. The Han Dynasty. 

We have now reached the period when the Chinese for the first time carried 
their arms into the west ; it is likewise the epoch in which most of their his- 
torians and geographers place the discovery of the western countries, Khac 
Se-yu. Whether or not the Chinese hod, previously to this, any notion of 
the countries of the west, is a question which belongs more properly to an 
inquiry into their geographical science. 

In the reign of Hcaou-woo-te, who reigned from 142 to 87 B.C., the Chi- 
nese began to have regular relations with the countries of the west. It may 
not be irrelevant to consider briefly the chief circumstances attending the 
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journey made at this period into the west, by the Chinese general Chhang- 
keen. In this reign, some Heung-noo, who had submitted to the Chinese, 
stated that their countrymen had made war with the Yuy-she, a Tartar tribe 
dwelling to the south of Sha-chow, and having cut their king’s head off, the 
king of the Heung-noo had made a drinking vessel of the skull. The Yuy-she 
had fled far off, but ceased not to cherish resentment against the Heung-noo. 
The emperor, learning this, wished to take advantage of this state of things 
in order to destroy the barbarians, and resolved to form an alliance with the 
Yuy-she. He sent Chhang-keen, with a suite of officers, to find the Yuy- 
she, who had, in the first instance, taken possession of the country of the 
Sae, whose inhabitants they forced to retire into the country of the Heen-too, 
a Hindu tribe, settled in Tartary; but they were expelled by the Oo-seun, 
and moving still further to the west, they settled first in Ta-vvan, or at Shash, 
then in Ta-liia, or the country of the Dacte, which they had subjugated, and 
finally fixed to the north of the Oxus. Chhang-keen was obliged to traverse 
the territories under the control of the Heung-noo, who knew the object of 
bis journey, and succeeded in intercepting him. He and his companions were 
seized and kept prisoners ten years, without losing sight of their commission. 
They contrived to escape, and reached Ta-wan, the inhabitants of which had 
heard of the wealth and power of China, but had not yet had direct commu- 
nication with the empire. They testified much joy at seeing Chhang-keen, 
and, learning the object of his visit, they afforded him every facility for pro- 
ceeding to Sogdiana. There he learned that the Ypy-she, after raising to the 
throne a relation of the widow of the king whom the Heung-noo had slain, 
got possession of Ta-hia. The ambassador followed them thither, to the 
south of the Oxus, but he could not prevail upon them to quit a fertile and 
abundant country, and return into the deserts of Tartary, to make war with 
the Heung-noo. Chhang-keen, mortified at the failure of his ncgociation, 
after a year’s delay, in order to avoid on his return another captivity, took 
the road which led across the mountains of Tibet. But this was of no avail ; 
the Heung-noo took him again prisoner, and kept him several years. He at 
length escaped during the troubles which followed the death of the reigning 
Chhcn-yu, and returned to China after thirteen years’ absence, witli only one 
of his colleagues, the rest of the hundred persons having perished through 
fatigue and captivity. The countries personally visited by Chhang-keen were 
Ta-wan, or Shash; the countr) of the Ta-yuy-she, or Transoxiana; Ta-hia, 
orBactriana; and Kang-keu, or Sogdiana; but he brought detailed accounts 
of five or six other neighbouring states. He was the first who made the Hin- 
doos known under the name of Shin-loo , and announced that the people of 
Sze-cheucn carried on trade with India and as far as Bactriann, by a shorter 
route than he had come, across the mountains. The narrative of Chlmng- 
k'een induced the emperor to make several attempts to discover a route to 
India across Tibet ; but they failed on account of the difficulty of the paths 
and the barbarism of the inhabitants, who killed the Chinese envoys. 

After this visit of Chhang-keen, Ilo-kheu-ping took the same route to 
attack the Heung-noo. This expedition is the epoch when the Chinese fron- 
tiers were for the first time advanced to the west, in the country where the 
modern Soo-chow is situated. This country was soon peopled with Chinese 
families, and was divided into four tceun, or tenitories, namely, Woo we*/, 
Chang-ye, Sha-chow, and Soo-chow. 

Le-kwang-le having penetrated into the country where the Kirkeez Khaisaks 
now dwell, the territories between Sha-chow and the salt lake (Lake Lop) 
Asiat. Jour . N.S.Vol.18. No. 01). I 
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were united to the empire, and small forts were built at convenient distances, 
for mutual succour. 

Under Shaou-te and Seuen-te (B.C. 87 to 49), the Chinese emperors began, 
agreeably to the advice of a grandee named Sang-hung-yang, to take an active 
part in the disputes of the princes of Tartary. The imperial protection was 
accorded to the king of Shen-shen, and an officer was despatched to the west 
of Lake Lop to defend him. But it was not in the north that the Chinese 
were at this time most powerful ; their sway was unchecked in the south of 
Tartary, at Yarkand, Khoten, &c. In 59 B C., the Heung-noo being nearly 
subjugated, western Tartary was less exposed to their attacks. The Chinese 
power now became more considerable and better consolidated. They had 
commanders in the countries of Pe-seu, Keen-chc, and Soo-cho, and a gover- 
nor-general had a superintending power not only over them but over Sogdiana, 
and countries of the west not immediately united to the empire. In the space 
between B.C. 0 and A.D. 5, western Tartary was divided into 55 small states, 
the princes of which were vassals of the empire. Towards the close of the 
reign of Wang-mang, a celebrated usurper, who occupied the throne for four- 
teen years, and wished to found a dynasty, the troubles in the empire gave a 
fatal blow to the Chinese power in Tartary : its different princes passed, one 
after another, under the authority of the Iieung-noo. These people, having 
augmented their forces with all those of the states of western Tartary, attacked 
that part of China which is to the west of the Hwang-ho, Sha-chow, Soo- 
chow, &c. ; but Ming-te, the reigning emperor, sent an army against them, 
took possession of a part of the country, and re-opened the communication 
with Khoten and other places to the west, which had been interrupted for 
sixty five years. At his death, A.D. 7« c >, the forces of Yarkand and Bish- 
balikh attacked the commandant of the south, and the Heung-noo, joined to 
the “ conductors of cars,” besieged the commandant of the north. Chang-te, 
“ unwilling to sacrifice the repose of China to the good of the barbarians,” 
withdrew the commandants of Tartary, and the Heung-noo took immediate 
possession of the Ooigoor country. The Chinese general at Khoten endea- 
voured to restrain the people of that country. Ho-te, successor of Chang-te, 
pursued other projects. He sent against the Heung-noo a general, named 
Phan-chaou, who gained a great victory : he retook the Ooigoor country, and 
in less than three years became master of all western Tartary. He was re- 
warded with the title of governor-general, and he fixed his government in 
Bish-balikh. Commanderships were re-established in the Ooigoor country. 
Fifty states in these regions were then subjected and united to the empire. 
The submission of the Tajiks was even received, with that of the A-se, and 
of all the tribes as far as the shores of the Caspian. Phan-chaou sent an officer 
to the " sea of the west,” whose journey supplied exact details respecting 
the manners, the productions, and the traditions of a number of countries : 
amongst the most remote were those of Mang-ke and Taou-le. The intention 
of Phan-chaou was, that this envoy should penetrate to the great Thsin; but 
when he reached the shores of the Western sea, the Tajiks represented to 
him that the navigation he was about to undertake was a very perilous one; 
that, with a good wind, its passage required two months; that for the return, 
unless favoured by the wind, two years were required ; so that travellers to 
the great Thsin took provisions for three years. These were the objections 
they made, or perhaps the excuses he invented to justify his disobedience ; 
and thus the Roman empire was not at this time placed amongst the number of 
the tributaries of that of China. The latter, however, did not fail to include 
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therein, besides the whole of Tartary, where they exercised a real authority, 
Transoxiana, Samarkand, Bokhara, Persia, and other countries. India might 
likewise have been comprehended, from whence embassies had then been re- 
ceived, and which has since been ranked amongst the western countries, be. 
cause persons came from thence by the north and north-west, through Cabul, 
Candahar, Samarkand, and Shash. India was then filled with curiosities and 
merchandize from great Thsin, with which the natives had much intercourse 
on the west. 

The commerce between the two Thsin, that is, the Roman empire and 
China, appears to have been the real motive of the expeditions of the Chi- 
nese to the Caspian sea. “ The kings of great Thsin,” says a Chinese author, 
“were always desirous of forming relations with the Chinese; but the A-sc, 
who bartered their goods for those of great Thsin, always took care to conceal 
the route and to prevent a communication between the two empires. This 
communication could not take place till the reign of Ilwan-te, A.D. 1(56, when 
the king of Great Thsin, named An-thun, sent ambassadors, who came, not by 
the northern route, but by Jc-nan (Tonking): they had nothing very valuable 
amongst the things they brought.” Later, in the time of the Three Kingdoms, 
“ the inhabitants of Great Thsin had long desired to send ambassadors to the 
Kingdom of the Middle ; but the A-se opposed it, through fear of losing the 
profit they derived from the trade which passed through their hands. The 
people of Great Thsin manufacture stuffs, which are better dyed and of a finer 
colour than any made to the east of the sea; they also find much advantage 
in purchasing the silk of the Kingdom of the Middle, wherewith to make stuffs 
in their manner, which is the reason of their keeping up commerce with the 
A-se and other neighbouring people.” 

In the reign of Han-te (107 to 125), all the states of Tarlary revolted, and 
the emperor, deeming it inexpedient to make the sacrifices which would have 
been necessary to reduce them, preferred abandoning the west altogether, and 
suppressing the government-general. The Heung-noo of the north, thereupon, 
regained possession of Tartary, and renewed their incursions upon the 
territories of the empire. Ten years after, the governor of Sha-chow re- 
quested a force to repel them, offering to restore western Tartary again to 
China; but the empress Tung-tae-haou would not sanction the attempt. The 
attacks of the Heung-noo and the “ conductors of cars” becoming more 
serious, thoughts were entertained, with a view of securing Jlo-se, of closing 
the two passages between China and western Tartary, named Yu-men and 
Yang-kwan. But a superior officer remarked upon this, that if the west was 
abandoned to itself, nothing hindered the Heung-noo from becoming sole 
masters of it, and then joining the Tibetans, against whom it would be impos- 
sible to defend the four departments of the west. The Shcn-shen of Lake 
Lop, although still faithful to the Chinese, could not resist, whilst the people 
of Yarkand, Khoten and Bish-balikh, would not hesitate to join the enemy. 
In a grand council on this subject, the result was that the son of Bhan-chaou, 
named Phan-yung, was appointed governor of the west. Although lie had 
not a sufficient force, he succeeded in subjecting the “ conductors of cars.” 
This was the third time, since A.D. 25, that the communication with the w'est 
had been interrupted and renewed. Under Shun-te, Phan-yung again subdued 
Yarkand, which led to the subjection of Bish-balikh, Cashgar, Khoten, Soo-cho, 
and seventeen other small states. Four years after, a general was appointed to 
command in the Ooigoor country ; but the troubles, which happened in the 
empire soon after, relaxed the bonds which retained these barbarians, so that, 
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towards the close of the Han dynasty, none of them acknowledged the Chinestf 
authority. 

The conclusions which I think myself in a condition to draw from the facts 
stated in this memoir, may be reduced to four : 

]. The frontiers of the empire have not always been fixed where we are 
accustomed to place those of China. Under the dynasties of the Hans, the 
Tsins, the Weis, the Tangs, the Mongols, and the present Tartar dynasty, 
the Chinese have comprised in their empire vast territories in western Tartary. 

2 . At two principal epochs, in the second century B.C , and in the seventh 
and eighth centuries after that era, a Chinese officer, resident in the centre of 
Tartary, was intrusted with the administration, in the name of the emperor, 
of all the countries bounded by the mountains of Cashgar, and the superin- 
tendence of those extending as far as the Caspian sea: the princes of all these 
countries recognized as their sovereign, or, at least, protector, the king of 
Tsin, — the celestial khan, — the emperor of China. 

3. Even at the period when the Chinese were reduced within their natural 
limits, the remembrance of their power, their expeditions often renewed, the 
trade, and especially that in silk, which carried them beyond their empire, 
or attracted foreigners thither, diffused to the extremities of Asia, and kept 
alive, the notions formed of the wealth, the power, and the grandeur of the 
kingdom of Thsin. 

4. By a necessary consequence, the Chinese have always been acquainted 
with the affairs of the countries westward of the Great Wall, and in the naiv. 
ratives of their writers we may look for the most correct historical and geo- 
graphical details respecting western Tartary.* 

♦ Abiidgcd from MM, de l’ Acad, den bismp et D. L. Tom. viil. 


COLONEL GARDINER. 

Thf. following letter from Colonel Gardiner, with reference to an article 
extracted from the Asiatic Journal , appears in the Mofussil UUibar of March 
14th. The incident adverted to at the beginning of the letter, as our readers 
are aware, has been fully explained in our Journal for April last (Vol. xvi. 
p. 262), by Colonel Tod himself, the diufacti . 

“ Dear Sir : — In your paper of the 28th ult., just received, I find I have 
been unwillingly dragged from my obscuiity by the author of * Sketches of Re- 
markable Living Characters in India/ This I should not have noticed, but 
for a mistake or two, that it is my duty to correct. In the first place, it was 
Colonel Casement who ordered, and instructed me, in his name, to attempt 
the negociation for the surrender of the garrison of Komalmair. I obeyed his 
order successfully, only demurring at the sum demanded, Rs. 30,000, which 
for so weak a garrison I considered extravagant ; but the resident, Colonel 
Tod, arrived at this stage of the business, with superior diplomatic power — 
Colonel Cflscmcnt was no longer consulted, and my poor rush-light was under 
a bushel. But who can feel anything against the author of such a splendid 
and correct work as * Rajast’han ?’ The writer of the extract has probably 
mistaken Komalmair for the fort of Rampoora, where, under the instructions 
of Colonel Vanrencn, the negociation for the evacuation was entirely intrusted 
to me, and, for the sum of Rs. 7,000, a siege was prevented at a very advanced 
season of the year, when, as General Ochtcrlony wrote to me, he would other- 
wise have been obliged to order the battering-train from Agra. 

“ When I made my escape, as detailed, by swimming the Taptee, it was 
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from the tender mercies of the gentle Brahmin, our late pensioner, Jjmurt 
Row’s force, by whom I was then in close confinement, and not from Holkar. 

“ I fear I must divest my marriage with her highness the begum of great 
part of its romantic attraction, by confessing that the young begum was only 
thirteen years of age, when I first applied for and received her mother’s con- 
sent, and which marriage probably saved both their lives. Allow me to assure 
you, on the very best authority, that a Moslem lady’s marriage with a Christian, 
by a Cazee, is as legal in this country, as if the ceremony had been performed 
by the bishop of Calcutta — a point lately settled by my son’s murriage with 
the niece of the emperor, the Nuwab Mulka Humanee Begum — and that the 
respectability of the females of my family amongst the natives of Hindoostan 
has been settled by the emperor many years ago, he having adopted my wife 
as his daughter ; a ceremony satisfactorily repeated by the queen on a visit to 
my own house in Delhi. I can assure my partial sketcher, that my only daugh- 
ter died in 1804, and that my granddaughters, by the particular desire of their 
grandmother, are Christians. It was an act of her own, as, by the marriage- 
agreement, the daughters were to be brought up in the religion of the mother, 
the sons in that of your 

“ Very obedient, humble servant, 

“ Khas-Gunge, 5th March 1835.” “ W. L. C.” 


jllteceUaitiw, Original anti *elrrt. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta . — At the meeting of this society, 
February 7th, a paper was read detailing a case of congenital cataract, success- 
fully operated on by D. S. Young, Esq., senior staff-surgeon, Nizam’s service. 

Mr. Young’s patient was a boy about twelve years of age; he knew the dif- 
ference between day and night, but had no conception whatever of colours. 
Surgically, the case offered nothing very new or striking. The first cataract 
operated on was milky, when the fluid contents of the capsule, by freely mixing 
with the aqueous humour, became sufficiently diluted to admit the rays of 
light to the retina ; the boy saw the objects around him, and his language and 
gestures were highly expressive of the delight he experienced from enjoying 
the first manifestations of a new sense. In seventy-two hours, the whole of 
the milky fluid had been absorbed ; the pupil was clear and black, and con- 
tracted powerfully ; but the light was so painful and embarrassing to the poor 
boy, that he would not allow the bandage to be taken off for several days. 
On the tenth day, Dr. Young operated on the other eye; the cataract, which 
was soft and cheesy, he cut up and left to the absorbing powers of the aqueous 
humour. In six days, the pupil was black and clear. Dr. Young’s experience 
in this case induces him to concur with Berkeley, that the senses of sight and 
touch constitute two worlds, which, though intimately connected, bear no sort 
of resemblance to one another, “ the tangible world having three dimensions, 
viz. length, breadth, and thickness, and the visible only two, viz. length and 
breadth. The objects of sight constitute a sort of language, which nature 
addresses to the eyes, and by which she communicates information most im- 
portant to our welfare. As, in any language, the words or sounds bear no 
resemblance to the things they denote; so, in this particular language, the 
visible objects bear no sort of resemblance to the tangible objects they repre- 
sent.” A month after the operation, the boy could tell any colour, but, if he 
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wished to be very exact, when asked the name of any object presented to 
him, he first looked at it, and if he had seen it before, and it had been ex- 
plained to him, he at once said “ a book,” “ a stick,” or whatever the object 
might be ; but, if it were new to him, he would tell the colour, and then feel 
it with his fingers, when, should it prove to be anything he had been accus- 
tomed to handle, before he got his sight, he would at once name it. At the 
date of the despatch of Dr. Young’s letter, the boy’s vision was continuing to 
improve. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Brief Account of an Ophthalmic Institution , during the years 1827—1832, at Macao. 

By a Philanthropist. Canton, 1834. 

This little brochure contains abundant evidence of the good which may be effected 
by an individual. Mr. T. R. Colledge, soon after his appointment as surgeon to the 
British Factory in China, in I82G, commenced administering medical aid to indigent 
natives. He soon discovered that no native practitioner could treat diseases of the 
eye, which prevail to a great extent amongst the labouring Chinese. He determined 
to devote his attention to this branch of the profession; and, in 1828, he rented apart- 
ments at Macao for the reception of patients requiring operations. The institution 
became popular, was supported by subscriptions, and by offerings at the communion- 
table of the chaplainry, and has been the means of tendering extensive benefit, and thus 
rewarding, in the most grateful manner, its philanthiopic founder. Mr. Colledge, in 
a simple account of the origin of the institution, states that, during the year 1827, his 
own funds supplied the necessary outlay ; that friends, who had witnessed the success 
of his exertions, came forward in support of a mote regular infirmaiy ; that two 
houses are now rented at Macao, capable of receiving about foily in-patients ; that the 
East-India Company liberally supplied medicines, and the hospital which thus grew 
under his hands conciliated the confidence of a people who had been accustomed to 
consider foreigners as barbarians. Since the commencement of the undertaking, '1,000 
indigent Chinese have been relieved ; many restoied to sight and more saved from im- 
pending blindness. “Independently,” be obseives, “of the piactical benefits con- 
ferred on suffeiing humanity, it is most desiiahlo that the enlightened nation, to vvliiih 
I belong, should be known in this countiy as possessing other chninctcristics than those 
attaching to us solely as merchants and adventurers : as charitably anxious to relieve 
the distresses of our fellow' creatures, we may be remembered when the record of our 
other connexions with China has passed away.” 

From a collection of interesting letters of thanks from some of the poor patients, 
given in the appendix, we select one from Tsang A-le, who “ knocks head and twice 
bows before the presence of the great physician >” &c. 

“ I, in youth, had an affliction of my eyes, and both were short of light : fortu- 
nately, it occurred that you, Sir, reached this land, where you have disclosed the able 
devices of your mind, and used your skilful hand. You cut off a bit of filmy skin, 
removed the blood-shot root, pierced the reflecting pupil, and extracted the green fluid ; 
you swept aside the clouds, and the moon was seen as a gem without flaw. You spared 
no labour nor trouble ; made no account of the expense of the medicines ; both kept 
me in your lodging-house, and gave me rice and tea ; truly, it is what neither in ancient 
nor modern times has ever been.” 

The History of England, continued from the Bight lion. Sir James Mackintosh. Vol. 

V. Being Vol. LX IX. of Dr. Lardncr’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. London, 1835. 

Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This volume is occupied exclusively with the reign of Charles I. The writer, in 
our opinion, evinces too strong u leaning to the Parliamentary party, and too much hos- 
tility to the king and his partizans; hisieadiness to find excuses and apologies for the 
unwarrantable acts of the popular leaders, and his alacrity to condemn all the measures 
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of Charles and his ministers, are too prominent. It is, we admit, difficult for an his. 
torian of that extraordinary period to keep his mind entirely free from the heat and 
intemperance of party, and even for a critic to decide whether the historian be partial 
or not. There is no wiiter on this part of our history who is perfectly clear of a sus- 
picion of a predilection to one side or the other. The predilection is, in some writers, 
excessive; we think it so in the otherwise able continuation of Sir James Mackintosh’s 
history. 

The Life and Works if Cowper. Edited by tlio Rev. T. S. Grimmiawf, A.M. Lon- 
don, 1835. Vols. VI. and VII. Saunders and Otlov. , 

In our journal for July wc gave a short account of the history and character of this 
work. The sixth volume, which commences the poetry of Cowper, lias an introductory 
essay on his Genius and l’oet.y, by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham. We are not admirers of 
such essays in general, hut Mr. Cunningham’s is characterized by taste and judgment, 
and the temperament of Cowper, which has imparted a peculiar tone to his poetry, 
perhaps rendered such a preface necessary. Its fault is a generous one, that of being 
too encomiastic. ° 

Little Arthur's History of England. Two Vols. London, 1835. Murray. 

A Tale of English history, extremely well adapted to young students. 

J he Prime Minister • a Poem , Political and Ihstoi ual. By a Peer, London, 1885. 
Chut ton. 

If this work be a covert attempt to gratify popular prejudice against the aristocracy, 
l.y exhibiting a peer as the writer of bad poetry, we can understand why it is published, 
—not otherwise. 

The French Language Us own Teacher; or the Study of French divested of all Us diffi- 
culties , upon a plan entirely original , and directly opposed to the prevailing mode if 
teaching Languages. By Rene Aliva. Pait II. London, 1835. Churton. 

Sinc e the publication of Mr. Aliva’s First Part, wo have had occasion to consider 
his plan more attentively, as well as the opinions of competent judges upon its merits, 
and we are disposed to think very well of it, as one which will, in time, work a great 
improvement in teaching languages. 

Paracelsus. By Rohfrt Browning London, 1835. E. Wilson. 

A dramatic poem, which gives some hope of better things. 

The Homan Catholic Oath Considered. By Enfas MacDonnfll, Esq. 

The Roman Catholic Oath Illustrated ly Roman Catholic Authorities ; and Lord John 
Russell's Resolution illustrated by extracts from speeclus of its Proposer and Supporters. 
By Eneas MacDonnell, Etj. London, 1835. Churton. 

We recommend these pamphlets to the serious consideration of all classes, in and out 
ol the Senate, as an able and convincing exposition of the Roman Catholic Oath, by 
a barrister, of the Roman Catholic religion, and formerly agent to the Catholics of 
Ireland. Mr. MacDonncll comes to this solemn conclusion, that, “if I were a 
member of either house of Pailiamcnt, I should not feel myself at liberty to vote or 
speak in support of any measure, having for its object the severance of any portion of 
the Church property from the establishment, for any purposes whatever; und I should, 
ot course, feel equally bound to decline being, diiectly or indirectly, connected with 
any resolution or other proposition involving, expressly or by implication, a recogni- 
tion of the principle of such severance.” 

Picturesque Views in the Island of Ascension. By Lieut. Wm. Allen, R.N., F.R.G.S, 
&c. London. 1835. Smith, Elder and Co. 

This island, described as a waste of ashes, basaltic rock, scoriae, and, with the ex- 
option of the summit of the “ green mountain,” the very beau ideal of sterility, exhi- 
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bits, notwithstanding its aspect of desolation, some wild and striking objects. These 
have been extremely well represented by Lieutenant Allen. 

Stanfield's Coast Scenery. A series of Views in the British Channel , and on the Coasts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France , Germany , $ from Original Drawings. By 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., It. A. Parts II. and III, London, 1835. Smith, El. 
der and Co. 

This elegant work, the engravings in which are of almost unrivalled delicacy and 
finish, continues to be conducted with spirit, and the proprietors, we observe, in order 
to extend its interest, intend to enlarge the descriptions of all the great British naval 
emporiums. In the third part, the description of Portsmouth includes somecuiious 
details respecting the sinking of the Royal George, in 1782. 

l'inden's Illustrations of the Bible. Part XVII. London, 1835. Murray. 

The subjects of this part are Philadelphia (one of the Seven Churches), drawn by 
Brockedon from a sketch on the spot by Mr. Arundell, the traveller the p6rt of Suez 
and the Red Sea, from a drawing by Turner, from a sketch by Mr. Wilkinson, and 
which we are told by an eye-witness is a good representation of the scene ; Antioch, in 
Syria, by Harding, and the gorgeous ruins of the Forum, at Rome, from the Capitu- 
line mount, by Roberts. All are executed with Mr. Finden’s usual felicity and deli- 
cacy. 

Heath's Gallery of British Engravings. Part II. London, 1835, Longman and Co, 
The three engravings in this part are “ Theresa,” by Thomson, from a drawing by 
Mr. Stone, fiom the Booh of Beauty tot 1833; the “Inconstant,” by Chas. Heath, 
from a painting by Stephanoff, and which appeared in the Keepsake of 1828 ; and “ Lake 
Alhano,” by Turner and Wallis. 

Arboretum Bntannicum, or the Hardy Trees of Britain, picloiially and botnnically deli- 
neated, §c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G. II. and Z.S., &c. London, Longman and Co. 
This excellent woik has now reached a third part of its bulk, with, we hope, as full 
a measure of public patronage as is justly due to its merit, as a national scientific pub- 
lication. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening • containing the Theory and Practice if Iloiticulture, 
Floriculture, ArboncuUurc, Landscape-gardening , A new Edition, considerably 

improved and enlarged. By J. C. Loudon, F. L. G.II. and Z.S. London, 1835, 
Longman and Co. 

Tub new edition of this Encyclopedia is now completed, with a very considerable 
portion of new matter (the History of Gardening being entirely re-written), and with 
500 new engravings, forming a work which is equally indispensable to the professor 
and the student of gardening (in its most comprehensive sense), as well as to amateurs 
of this elegant pursuit. Mr. Loudon’s skill and copious materials appear to have been 
reinforced by those of able contributors, including first-rate names, English and 
foreign. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Baroo Radha Kanth Deb, of Calcutta, has in the press, at that presidency, i 
Sanscrit and Bengalee Dictionary, in four volumes, the first three of which arc printed 
The work, it is said, is not intended for sale, but for distribution amongst friends. 

Mr. Edward Thornton is preparing for publication a History of British India, fioir 
the termination of the war with the Mahrattas in 1805, to the renewal of the Com 
pany’s Charter in 183 3. 

The Rev. J. Clunic, LL.D., of Manchester, one of the oldest friends of the late 
Dr. Morrison, is engaged in compiling a memoir of his life. It is respectfully re- 
quested that any of the friends of Dr. M., who may be in possession ofletlers or docu- 
ments, will kindly afford the use of them. 

Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, by N. Isaacs, Esq., is nearly ready. 
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ON THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 

No. III. 

A FORMER paper on the subject of the natural resources of India closed 
with an intimation, that an inquiry would be made into various departments 
of labour in that country, by which would be established the fact, that little 
or none of the economy and ingenuity, the natives have credit for, is to be 
met with in the processes in use in their several arts. 

Agriculture, the widest and most important field of Indian labour, may 
be first subjected to such an inquiry as the limits of this paper will admit of; 
which will compel the writer to confine his observations to the chief processes 
of husbandry. The first of these is the preservation and renewal of the 
soil. It is well that the fertilizing power of the climate is so great in India, 
as to cause land, the soil of which is wholly neglected, to yield crops which 
repay the laborers’ toil. Such is the neglect of the people, that most lands 
do little more, in reality, than support the families connected with them ; 
while vast tracts, solely upon this account, are out of cultivation; and of 
others, not the surface soil alone, but the land itself, is destroyed by rain, 
which, had the level of the land been preserved, might have been kept from 
acquiring destructive velocity, until conducted off by suitable channels. 

The consequence of this neglect of preservative measures is every-where 
manifested. In Upper India, all the lands are scoured; their alluvium is 
annually carried away by torrents, whose collective body forms the vast 
waters of the Ganges, in the rainy season, loaded with the best riches of 
the country. Of these, enough arc bestowed upon certain low lands in 
Bengal, in a deposit of excellent soil, to tell of the value of the far larger 
portion carried off to the ocean. Few, perhaps, who look upon that volume 
of turbid waters, reflect that they arc rendered yellow by treasure, more 
valuable far than the gold of the richest stream ; that, did they bring down 
to the sea, instead, an annual tribute of the precious metals, exceeding all 
that is drawn yearly from the mines of Peru, its worth would be small in 
comparison with the spoils they are allowed to collect from Upper India by 
an infatuated people, who appear never to have possessed energy for resist- 
ing this, or any other species of plunder. It is not supposed, indeed, that 
all removal of the alluvium could be prevented; but it cannot be doubted, 
that much of the land under cultivation might be protected by a more com- 
plete system of the field embankments already employed where the neces- 
sity is too urgent for them to be neglected. Easily as the embanking such 
lands might be effected, the people find the other occupations of husbandry 
too engrossing of their time to permit them to attend to this. At the same 
time, the undertaking appears to be too expensive ; and the cost of the 
work is always pleaded in excuse of the neglect of it. What does all this 
indicate, but some extensive mismanagement of labour, in a country where 
there are hands enough, if well employed, to carry into effect every work 
of improvement that the most enterprizmg nation could desire? 

Where the preservation of the soil is so generally neglected, it is not sur- 
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prising that little attention is bestowed upon its renewal. Hence, the ma- 
nuring of land is practised on so small a scale, and in so few places, that 
it can scarcely be said to exist. Refuse-matters, which might form the 
basis of manure-beds, are consumed as fuel ; and no straw can be spared 
for the purpose, by the half-starved cattle. The scanty supply of artificial 
food is one reason of this. Another cause is the multitude of the cattle, 
rendered necessary by an universal waste of their power, which has to be 
compensated for by numbers. Under a powerful sun and an arid wind, the 
soil of all the higher lands is either bound into an almost stony hardness, or 
reduced to loose sand, according as its aluminous or siliceous particles 
abound ; whereas a mould, rich in the organic matter it is at present an- 
nually deprived of, would have the firm cohesion of its parts prevented in 
the one case, and its substance become retentive of moisture in the other. 

Ploughing does now express an operation upon the soil in England, which 
the Indian husbandman has no knowledge of. 1 1c knows not how multi- 
farious and complete a woik the parts of a plough properly constructed may 
be made to perforin. 1 1 is idea of ploughing embraces not the uplifting, 
inverting, and at the same time shivering throughout, of the soil, which 
the modern English plough so admirably performs. Small as is the depth, 
to which the native plough acts upon the soil, it fails of effecting, even 
upon that portion, a suitable division of the parts. Nor do the four plough- 
ings, allowed before each sowing, suffice to prepare the land ; not less than 
eight are often practised, and the land remains ill-divided still. The land- 
side of the pitiful furrow is as much broken by the plough as the other. 
The plough has no firm surface to re-act against, and cannot throw the soil 
over, nor effect that peculiar crushing of it, which the English plough per- 
forms, and in default of which the Indian husbandman has to dodge down 
the loose clods upon his land, by repeatedly traversing it with his plough. 
It hence happens, that the expense of ploughing in India, estimated in 
prices of the produce, is greater than that of ploughing in England; and it 
consumes much more than double the labour ! So false is the economy of 
working with a rude instrument. It may well be termed expensive simpli- 
city. The plough consists of too few parts to do the work, though they 
should have the best form given them ; but they are formed apparently with 
no knowledge of the peculiar principles concerned. The English plough is 
not, indeed, an instrument suited to the feeble strength of ihc ill-fed cattle of 
India ; but its form might be so modified, in the wrest and mould-board 
especially, as to render it an invaluable acquisition to Indian agriculture. 
By diminishing the labour employed, it would diminish the consumption of 
the produce reserved to command this labour. More produce would then 
be available for rent, and the rent ought to be raised accordingly ; but 
returned to the people in working their civilization. Great as the direct 
benefit would be from the introduction of a plough suited to the means of the 
people, it would be small in comparison with the resulting benefit, when, 
by bringing to the surface a deeper stratum, the powers of a double 
quantity of soil were commanded, and the crops rendered heavier and more 
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certain. Thus, also, it is probable, the expenses of irrigation would be 
diminished. Less of the water diffused over the surface would be lost by 
evaporation, than at present. Absorbed by the earth of a deeper ploughing, 
it would be retained until drawn gradually upwards by the sun’s rajs; 
during which time, it would nourish the plant as effectually, as the larger 
quantity lying in the surface soil, so much of which is lost at present, by 
exhalation, through the free action of the air and sun. 

Defectively as the important operation of ploughing is conducted in India, 
that of irrigation will be found still more defective. In Upper India, the 
cost is such as must appear incredible to those who arc uninformed on the 
subject. It will be found to range, in all the provinces above lower Bengal, 
from 15s. to Tl. 15s. the acre per annum, according to local circumstances. 
This, in a country where produce bears less than one-fourth of its price in 
England ! Owing to the expense of the process, many tracts of land can- 
not be watered, and consequently jield only one, and that the uncertain and 
coarse crop of the rainy season. Few lands arc adequately supplied with 
water, which in a tropical climate, in such a soil as that of India especially, 
appears to give unlimited fertility to the land. The writer will here take the 
opportunity of remarking that the expense of irrigating many of the best 
lands places in an absurd light the notion that one-third of the crop is, or can 
be, on an average, the amount yielded up for the government-rent. There 
arc vast tracts of the best land, in provinces where the settlements are not 
permanent, yielding two rupees per bigah of revenue, the expense of irri- 
gating which is four rupees. If the former represented the value of one- 
third of the produce, the latter must be that of two -thirds. Thus, between 
the government and one single operation of husbandry , would be swal- 
lowed up the whole crop! 'llie ploughing, already shewn to be so expen- 
sive, would have to be performed for nothing ; nothing would remain for 
seed-corn, or harrowing, for reaping, or threshing ; in short, nothing for 
the support of the people during three-fourths of the year ! But there are 
other lands, and these not a few, the expense of irrigating which is not less 
than four times the rent. 

Connected with this process is a curious fact, pointing out the small local 
value of all the commercial plant of India, in comparison with that of the 
grain-crops of the country. The prices of indigo and cotton do not admit, 
in general, of their respective plants being watered. The process is too 
expensive to be borne by them. Hence, for the former, the low lands of 
Bengal are preferred, although the plants upon them is ever liable to be 
destroyed by inundation ) and the latter is intrusted for its watering to the 
uncertain showers of the rainy season in the Upper Provinces. 

Of the various methods by which irrigation is practised in India, nearly 
all are attended with so great a waste of labour, that the cultivation could 
not bear the expense, were not the labourers habituated to the fewest wants 
of life. The method in most extensive use may be selected for exemplify- 
ing the truth of this. In the method alluded to, the power of bullocks is 
employed. Two bullocks and two men are occupied at one well or reser- 
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voir, and it will be found that upon an average they do not raise a greater 
quantity of water than 6,000 pounds one foot high per minute. The bag 
it is raised in contains usually from 260 to 300 pounds, and is raised from a 
depth of from 30 to 50 feet in from two to three minutes. A pair of bul- 
looks, such as are employed by the ryots, cannot work at this rate more than 
half the day. Now, the labour of one Englishman has been estimated so 
high as 0,000 pounds raised one foot high per minute ; allowing this to be 
too high, and that in general it cannot be rated higher than 6,000 pounds 
raised one foot per minute, the man working only six hours, it does still 
appear that the work of the two bullocks and two men in India cannot be 
valued above that which an Englishman can perform when his labour is 
most advantageously applied. It would be absurd to estimate the power of 
a pair of the feeblest bullocks at less than that of three men ; so that there 
is here a triple loss of power, to which is to be added the total loss of the 
power of the men employed with the bullocks, since their strength is not 
engaged in the work. Were not their wants as contracted as their inge- 
nuity, the expense of labour here noticed would be attended with a con- 
sumption of a large part of the crop. Until the processes for raising water 
for irrigation shall be improved in India, a great improvement in the con- 
dition of the labourers cannot be hoped for. It already costs 8d. in India 
to raise 1,000 cubic feet of water 30 feet high, which is prodigiously more 
expensive than the raising of water by steam-power in England, and 
nearly as much so as it would prove, were human labour employed on the 
work at its present rate in England 

The reader will not be detained by a mechanical examination of the 
several methods in use in India. Any person, disposed to afford them such 
an examination, will find in them errors against right principles abundantly 
numerous to account for the defective result. There is one instrument, the 
general principle of which is perhaps the best that could be employed. The 
instrument alluded to is that which has been confounded with the Persian 
wheel, and in which the water is raised by an endless chain of buckets. 
But the invention has never been completed. Even in Holland and in the 
German mines, where it has been employed, the delivery of the water from 
the buckets does not appear to have been effected in the best manner. In 
India, iis action is impeded by construction so rude, as to deprive it of all 
the advantage it ought to have over the simpler methods, worse in their 
principle. 

Such is the state of the chief processes in Indian agriculture. An exa- 
mination in detail of the minor operations, though for the most part equally 
faulty, is not requisite to establish a point sufficiently proved, that the 
oppression under which Indian agriculture really lies is a system of labour 
universally misapplied. The writer will presume that he need not occupy 
the reader’s attention by an examination of the several mechanical and 
chemical arts of India. He has, on former occasions, treated on the sub- 
ject ; and may now briefly remark, that in the whole circle of them he 
could hardly point out one in which labour is not grossly misapplied. What 
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then is all this universal waste of labour but extravagance of the worst 
kind? The people of India are, indeed, to all appearance, a very parsi- 
monious people. Their’s is extravagance without enjoyment. The lux- 
urious man wastes labour in the form of its products, but he has the enjoy- 
ment of these products. The native of India wastes labour without produc- 
tion. His terminal condition is no better than the former’s, while his inter- 
mediate state as to enjoyment is worse. His is not, indeed, luxurious, but 
it is parsimonious extravagance. It is not a wasteful consumption of things 
produced, but of the labour which might produce them. What is true of 
each individual is true of the whole country. The things of wealth are not 
truly enjoyed ; but the expense of them is incurred. The labour of the 
country is expended, but expended unproductively. That very system of 
labour throughout India, which wears so seductive an aspect of economy 
and simplicity, is in reality extravagantly wasteful of means, and is the main 
cause of the poverty of the people. General poverty is the natural result 
of such general extravagance, whether that extravagance be accompanied 
by enjoyment or not. 

From all that has been said flows evidence which renders unnecessary any 
detailed inquiry to establish the fact, that the natural resources of India are 
prodigiously great. Whence does it arise that such extravagance of means 
does not cause an utter impoverishment of the people, but from the bound- 
less natural resources of their country, which not only supports such a sys- 
tem of extravagance, but jiclds them some funds with which to pay the 
revenue of the state? 

The question now presents itself: by what means can a great work of 
improvement be wrought in the system of labour in India, of agricultural 
labour especially ? The agency, it is by all agreed, must be European. 
The parties then are piivate individuals and the government. The writer 
believes that much might be done by gratuitous efforts, on the part of the 
former, whether settlers or members of the service. If such efforts were 
general, natives w r ould be found in many places willing to adopt improve- 
ments, the benefit of which had been made evident to them. Members of 
the service, if prepared for the work, and not readily disheartened by the 
apathy of the people, would find in it a highly gratifying and useful occupa- 
tion lor their leisure hours, and settlers in India might spare some though 
in general less time to the purpose. The current expectations of politicians 
appear to assign to these last the drawing forth of the resources of Indio, 
and the civilization of the people, not by gratuitous efforts but in the search 
of gain. By whichever means effected, the writer w r ou!d rejoice to witness 
the success, and is of opinion that the utmost encouragement ought to be 
afforded to enterpnzing settlers by the government; but he is unable, from 
any experience or opportunities of observation he has posssessed (and they 
have not been small), to entertain the hope that capitalists, unassisted by 
the government, will find much gain from such undertakings in India. 
Exorbitant profits, such as indigo once afforded, can alone counterbalance 
the losses inevitable, at all times and in all places, from the fraud and neg- 
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ligence of the people. The system of labour in India must undergo a wide 
improvement, before the people will work productively as hired labourers, 
or before they will do work by contract without advances of money ; and 
of such advances, a large part is almost invariably lost. The peculiar ad- 
vantages possessed by Bengal, for the production of silk and indigo, make 
these, to a certain extent, an exception; but, in general, little gain is to 
be expected, on the part of Europeans, from undertakings dependent upon 
field-labour in India, whether it be hired, or working upon contract. In all 
such cases, the apparently low price of labour is a fictitious advantage, as 
almost every individual who has relied upon it has found to his cost. There 
are other difficulties also, scarcely less formidable, in the n ay of settlers in 
the interior of the country, which it is not the purpose of the writer to 
touch upon. It has long become manifest to him, that the only party which 
can, with benefit to itself, undertake the great work of improving the agri- 
culture and arts of India, and of facilitating the means of transport through- 
out the country, is the government. There are many persons not unwilling 
to admit that it would be the duty of the government, if the funds were 
forthcoming, but who contend that it does not lie in the power of the go- 
vernment to do any great work of improvement in India, owing to its 
straightened means ; and others oppose as an objection the lavish expendi- 
ture said to attend all works constructed by a government. In examining 
into the weight of these objections, the writer is led to ask a question, which 
may imply an opinion apparently paradoxical, but which he fears the event 
will prove correct; namely, whether it is possible for the government of 
India to make any rapid accumulations of money through retrenchment, to 
however large extent, in its expenses? In India, where the adjusting 
powers which might be supposed to operate in England do not exist, it is 
unintelligible how local revenue should lad to decline with local retrench- 
ments, unless the funds arising from such retrenchments are returned to each 
district yielding them, in expenditure of some other kind, such as the con- 
struction of works of public utility. If the revenue were taken in kind, if 
the government could make any use of the stores of grain, &c., then, in- 
deed, these might annually be collected, whether stocked in granaries after- 
wards or lavished among its servants. The cultivator would in no way be 
concerned in the use made of revenue taken in kind. Whatever might be 
done with it, his ability to yield up an equal quantity next year would 
remain the same. But it is not produce that the government will receive. 
The cultivator has another duty, besides the raising of the produce, to per- 
form ; he has to sell it; and to whom can he sell it but to the consumers of 
the rent? The produce in question is the rent, and they who consume it 
must be consumers of the rent. To say that it is paid for by any other 
persons, is to imagine it at once to be rent and not rent. It is to raise up 
an imaginary class of customers, who have no existence. The customers, 
who buy the rent-produce (or, which is the same thing, employ those who 
consume it), arc all the persons who receive the means from the govern- 
ment. The same money circulates annually as the token of the connexion 
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between the three parties— the government— the parties it employs— and the 
landholders. If the government diminish its expenditure among those it 
employs, these again have less to expend, directly or indirectly, among the 
landholders. The price of produce then must fall. The same quantity of 
rent-produce brings fess money, and less rent can be paid to the govern- 
ment. 

This seems to be the inevitable consequence in India of diminished ex- 
penditure. It is true, that, could the production of exportable produce be 
increased at the same time, and the promised surplus from retrenchments be 
converted into this produce and exported, the revenue might perhaps be 
kept up; for this would in reality be no money-retrenchment, but merely a 
transfer of outlay from the payment of one kind of labourers, the servants 
of the state, to another kind, those preparing produce for expoitation. But 
the remittances in produce cannot be so rapidly increased, and if they were, 
the prices of produce would fall so much in Europe as to put an end to 
purchases in India. Again : money carried away from a distant province 
to pay off a debt at the presidency, does not return to purchase produce in 
the district in the same way that most of that from local salaries and wages 
does. The former has to make a long and circuitous route, during which 
it becomes greatly diminished before it can, if ever, return to the district 
which yielded it. The money is long coming back to the produce of which 
it is the token; and, as will presently be shown, the produce in India can- 
not, instead, follow the token so far. In any given district, then, in which 
expenditure is greatly lessened, it appears inevitable that the revenue must 
fall off; any considerable diminution of local expenditure in India appears 
to amount, while the means of transportation are so bad, to a virtual aban- 
donment of part of the revenue of the district. 

The object, then, of the writer is to- show, that, to whatever extent the 
revenues of an) district shall have declined, consequent to the diminution 
of expenditure in it (and something like a decline appears to have com- 
menced), to just such an extent, whether great or small, might outlay have 
been made on works of public benefit, in every such district, at no cost to 
the government; what might be laid out thus, being othciwise lost by a 
fall of revenue. The government, by endeavouring to carry away its 
savings being no richer than if it had liberally laid out with one hand what, 
in its wisdom, it had saved by the other. 

It would appear, that a public debt in India can only be paid off very 
gradually, in the present state of the country, however great may be the 
promised surplus from retrenchments. It may be possible, indeed, to do it 
more rapidly, but it will cause a serious decline in the revenue ; or the reve- 
nue, if kept up, will press much more heavily on the people. If any one 
doubts this, let him explain how it is possible to carry away the revenue- 
money of a district without causing a fall of prices in the district, and with 
it a fall in the value of the revenue-produce. It is no other than an aggra- 
vation of the evil, which in a former paper was shown to occasion so scanty 
returns of revenue from certain districts. The coining of money in the 
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neighbourhood would avail nothing j it would not at all enable the land- 
holders to command money, when the real purchasers of the produce were 
transferred elsewhere. Whither-soever the revenue-money is carried, thither 
must the produce, of which it is the token, follow it ; or if it goes so far, 
that the latter cannot follow it, the former will henceforth, like a shadow, 
cease. The mind may be so confused by contemplating the dealings of the 
different industrious classes with each other, and with the raisers of produce, 
as to lose sight of this connexion; but the connexion nevertheless will 
remain the same, and with a result disappointing to any statesman who 
should lose sight of it. 

The importance of not overlooking the thing signified, when employing 
its sign, — of not forgetting the revenue-produce, when dealing about the 
revenue-money, is immense, where, as in India, so much of the revenue of 
a province is sometimes carried out of it. Thus, it is true, that roads can 
hardly be so bad as materially to affect the expense of carrying money or 
bills out of a district. A hundred well-made money-carts require, at the 
most, 200 pair of oxen, which will convey away fifty lacs of rupees at no 
great expense; and by the statesman who shall mistake the token for the 
thing , it may therefore be thought of little consequence to the government 
that the province is without roads, or that what are called its roads are its 
least passable parts ; but he who shall view his object through a correct 
statistical eye-piece, will see far off innumerable hackeries and bullocks, 
with an army of drivers, creeping over all parts of the province, and 
striving to follow the money, with thousands of tons of produce, over mecha- 
nical obstacles almost insuperable. He will sec fifty carts, with their 
drivers and cattle, detained a week by the side of a brook, until it shall 
subside so as to be fordable ; others, even in the best season, delayed by 
sloughs. He will cast his sight over those parts of the province where 
wheeled vehicles cannot move. There he will see droves of bullocks, loaded 
with grain, employing often a man a-piece to urge them on their weary way. 
He will know that this is the real movement of the revenue out of the dis- 
trict; that the other — that of the money — was merely the sign of this 
movement. Thus, fixing his sight, not on the sign, but on the thing 
signified , he will perceive that the party to whom the revenue belongs, and 
who is pleased to carry it away from the province, is the one of all others 
whose interests arc most affected by this excessive difficulty in the transpor- 
tation of the produce. He will not doubt, that the quantity annually con- 
sumed in this laborious removal of the remainder, would, being saved by a 
well-made canal, yield, though there should be no toll upon it, an usurious 
interest on the capital laid out; for he would anticipate with confidence ail 
improvement in the resources of the province, whicli would bring the poorest 
up to the present condition of the richest part of it. On the other hand, he 
will know that if, after the produce has followed its token as far as it can 
over the present obstacles, an attempt is made to carry this token still further, 
the connexion between the two will give way; the token may be forced 
away to the presidency, this year, instead of being expended in a neigh- 
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bouring province ; but the produce cannot follow it. Whatever revenue 
had not been carried away is all that it will fetch ; and this, or little more, 
will, in time, be all the revenue forthcoming. From all such observation*?, 
it will become plain to him, that the remittance of revenue to a distance 
from its source ought to be deferred , until the means for the transpor- 
tation of produce are complete * 

In the first instance, a large canal, running the whole length of the 
J)ooab, and others branching off to the verge of the Jumna, opposite Agra 
and Delhi, might be made by the revenue saved bv retrenchments, but in 
danger of being swamped by economy ; so that these canals might, in 
reality, cost perhaps nothing. The same might be said of a canal through 
Ilohdkund, and one through Bundelkund. The difficulties, excessive delay, 
and danger, of the navigation of the rivers above Allahabad, arc so great, 
that it would be well if the traffic could all be transferred to canals. It 
might not be advisable to attempt to carry the navigation of canals into such 
impetuous and shifting rivers as those of India; and this would be of no 
moment, as, in any case, boats of a different form would be required for 
the navigation of canals from those upon the rivers ; and the canals might 
terminate in basins on the verge of the rivers, in suitable places ; so that 
the canal and river-boats might have their contents removed readily from one 
to the other. No other connexion with rivers would be needed, than channels 
enough to insure the supply of water at the heads of the canals, and outlets 
for superfluous water in their course. The former should proceed from such 
parts of rivers as maintained a permanent course, and should be cut through 
a bank naturally hard and durable. The latter, for some distance from the 
canals, it would be requisite to make of masonry, and with gently-inclined 
shoots. It is by quickly-running water only, that land in India is so rapidly 
cut into ravines. I>y allowing it nowhere in a canal a current of more 
than a mile or a mile and a-lialf an hour, and guarding the channel of each 
waste-way as above, there is no part of the plain country of India, not liable 
to inundation, through which canals might not be carried with ordinary 
judgment. 

Next to canals, roads are most needed in India. Short, well-made 

* Inhere speaking of money, as the sign of the rent- produce, the writer will not, 
he hopes, be suspected of falling into the exploded error of supposing that money is of 
no other worth than as a sign and measure of value. Inasmuch as a rupee may be 
supposed to have cost as much of labour and capital {i.c. reserved labour) to produce 
it, as a rupee’s worth of grain ; and as it will readily command as much of any cotnmo- ’ 
dity as the latter, the two are of equal worth, of course. In the present question, 
however, we are not concerned with the intrinsic value of the money, which might be 
great or small. It might have a fictitious value, as paper-money. The present busi- 
ness of the writer is to remind the reader, that money, in the case in question, is only 
the representative, or sign, of the rent; for what the land yields annually is produce, 
not money. The money (though it may be changed for other money) cannot be 
renewed. It must circulate annually between the parties concerned, and therefore must 
he kept, as near as possible, to the source of the produce; every step it recedes from 
the source being attended with loss to the government, inexact proportion to the difficulty 
with which thr produce is conveyed after it. 

Jsiat. down. N.JS.Vul.18.No.70. 
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roads, connecting canals with the country on either side, would confer the 
benefit of the former to the whole of the provinces they traversed. But 
land-carriage, of the best kind, from great distances, is so expensive for 
bulky produce, of which the chief wealth of the country is composed, and 
roads arc made with so great difficulty in India, and require such incessant 
repair, that canals ought to be preferred wherever it is possible to make 
them, though at any apparently heavy expense. At the same time, where 
canals cannot be more advantageously used, no obstacles ought to be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of the construction of roads. 

Digging and embanking arc among the few operations in w hich the cheap- 
ness of Indian labour does manifest itself. The quantity of labour mis- 
applied every season in the process of irrigation m the Dooab alone would 
suffice to dig from one end to the other of that province a canal of the largest 
size. The penning-up of the water of canals, by means of locks every few 
miles, according to the descent of the country, which would be necessary 
for navigation, would form heads elevated above each fall of the country, 
from which water might be drawn off, over the lands around, so as to irri- 
gate them spontaneously, with the billing aid of water-courses. The dis- 
pensing with the necessity of raising the water at all, would add greatly 
to the value of all the lands so benefited. The quantity requiied in the 
more arid parts of the country cannot be raw'd a few feet at a less expense 
than the whole rent of an) but lands of the first quality. Such canals could 
only afford water, of com sc, to the countrj within two or three miles of the 
banks; but this would be an extensive and greatly eniiched tract throughout 
their course. Lands more distant from canals might be watered by means 
of windmills, upon wells and tanks; and on the banks of the great rivers, 
in many places, the force of the stream might, with the utmost advantage, 
be employed to raise water out of the river, by acting upon floating mills. 
Upon a sufficient number of mills of each sort being set up by the govern- 
ment, to serve as models for the people around, and to demonstrate to them 
the advantage to be expected fiom their use, the landholders, upon being 
satisfied that they would answer, might easily be induced to have recouisc to 
them, provided the construction of them were sufficient ly simple, and a 
readiness to instruct the people in the making of them manifested by the 
government. They even express the greatest readiness to pay the price of 
any instruments made for them which should answer ; and thU is the utmost 
enlerprizc that can be expected of a native landholder. There are nume- 
rous other improvements in the agriculture and aits of the country, which 
the government might thus be instrumental in introducing, and which would 
become productive of incalculable benefit, not less to the government than 
to the people. 

With regard to the objection, that funds are always wasted in works con- 
ducted by a government ; the writer may observe, that this is by no means 
true, where a government can employ superintending officers of the first 
ability, and of high principle, such as that of India has at command from 
other departments, and where, in many cases, establishments and mate- 
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rials, not otherwise employed, would be available. But the objection itself 
is not sound, where the government is the only party who could recover 
funds so laid out for the good of a province, by raising the taxation, as the 
money became diffused. There is no province which could not easily supply 
the labourers, and the produce for their support. As the government 
created a demand for the produce, its pi ice would rise, and more would be 
raised to meet the demand ; and these together would create a rise in the 
revenue of the district, just in the same manner as land around one of the 
larger stations, though by nature no better, is made to yield much more pro- 
duce, and can be assessed at double, often quadruple, the rate it can bear 
in the heai t of the country. Every distnet contains abundant means for 
such woiks, if the people were but judiciously distubuted. Owing to the 
revenue-produce having to be convened out of a district in which there are 
neither roads nor canals, but trenches, which employed as roads would often 
answer almost as well as canals, the depreciation of produce is so gieat, 
that even the best lands arc ill -cultivated. In many places, as already 
noticed, produce can only be earned on the backs of bullocks, and by way 
of employment, there will be a man to each. Oftentimes, men arc em- 
ployed in work which ought to be performed by cattle; and any one 
acquainted with the state of such distncts must know that, crowded toge- 
ther for want of employment, no small portion of the people sit at the 
homes of their friends half the year, doing little or nothing. With such 
abundant means as are now misemployed in each distiict, any works might 
be executed; but they never will spontaneously by a people so improvident 
and wanting in energy. What in England were best done by joint-stock 
associations, in India, if done at all, must be executed by the government. 
Where the government has the power of recoveiing the sums it expends in 
a district by raising the taxation afterwards, where these sums could be 
made with certainty to flow back into the public treasury, the government 
would merely have to act the part of a beneficent agent, directing the 
people towards the most advantageous employment of their labour. Any 
person who doubts whether the funds expended could be made to return, 
can have little insight into the causes of the present impoverishment of the 
people, and into the natural resources of the country. 

Where the land-revenue has been permanently settled, the means of 
working the good of the people arc more limited, unless, indeed, they be 
rightly taxed for the express purpose of carrying into execution works of 
benefit to themselves. A permanent revenue-settlement in upper India 
would be a measure deeply to be regretted. Any improvements in the 
condition of the landholders of Bengal, in general, is to be traced, not to 
the settlement of the revenue, but to the stimulus of commercial advances 
to a prodigious amount. By a permanent revenue -settlement, a gratuitous 
sacrifice is made of the resources of the government, with no substantial 
benefit to the people. Instead of stimulating them to improve their husban- 
dry, it cannot fail of an opposite effect upon a people of the native tempe- 
rament. But its worst feature is, that it involves in it the yielding up of the 
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only, and the great, instrument in the hands of the government, by which it 
could work that change in the distribution and productiveness of agricultural 
labour in India, which must be effected before the people can make any great 
advancement towards a state of prosperity, and our tenure of the country 
can rest upon any secure foundation. Among a people of so little general 
enterprize as the natives of India, the greater part of the public revenue 
ought to be, as indeed it is, drawn directly from the soil ; neither the trans- 
fer of taxation from the land to the products of commerce and manufactur- 
ing industry, as by some urgently recommended, nor a diminution of taxa- 
tion, as by others contended for, would afford any substantial relief to the 
people now, supposing either were practicable ; and ultimately they would 
rather depress their condition, by lessening the expenditure of the govern- 
ment. The current opinion, that the natives of India are too obstinately 
prejudiced in favour of their ancient habits to alter them if required, is by 
no means correct. Their prejudices (their religious superstitions excepted) 
do not greatly exceed those of any other ignorant people. With them it is 
more indifference than obstinacy. They are habituated to seek comfort in 
inaction, and to coniine their wants to the primary necessaries of life. 
Hence a general want of enterprize prevails. So far from being an obsti- 
nate, they are a remarkably tractable people. It is upon this valuable 
quality in their character the writer would ground the hope of their labour 
being rendered more productive. By acting upon the ready tr notability 
of the natives , measures of improvement must first be brought about. 
Good-will, on their part, and a sense of dependence on the government, 
would certainly follow upon the success of such measures being made mani- 
fest to them. Such a policy as has been recommended, the writer believes, 
could not fail, in time, of adding prodigiously to the revenues of the state, 
and at the same time to the comfort of the people. 

In her Eastern conquests, Britain has assumed, unasked, the position 
and responsibilities of the political guardianship of India, the duties of 
which, being those of highly-civilized rulers towards a barbarous people, 
are far more extensive than the functions of any European government. 
Although the word “ government " may be the only term applicable to the 
supreme power in each case, it must not be supposed that, by employing 
the same term, the greater moral responsibilities of that of India can be es- 
caped. The interests of the government, as well as of the people, do 
indeed call for the commencement of a system of suitable interference and 
paternal guidance, on its part, in which no measures need be had recourse 
to at all offensive to the people. On the contrary, the very measures suited 
to the objects in view would have an air of benevolence on the part of the 
government, at present incredible by the people, and would by degrees 
transform a fearful disaffection in the hearts of millions into a self-interested 
and loyal attachment to the government, desirable for the security and 
happiness of all. As the agriculture of the country became relieved of a 
large part of the crowd resting upon it, a portion should receive instruction 
in the various useful arts of life, while a portion of them, and that not a 
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small one, together with their sustenance (no longer needing their aid in 
raising it), might then, most justly, be claimed by a government so benefi- 
cent, as the means of strengthening its arm in the country, and of supply- 
ing produce for paying its charges without. With their fertility increased, 
the heaviest of the expenses of cultivation reduced, and the readiest means 
afforded for the exportation of their produce, the rent of the distant pro- 
vinces of the country might, after leaving to the landholders half of the 
benefits, be raised to an amount almost incredible at present. What are 
now among the poorest parts of the country, would become the richest, and 
could not fail of yielding many times the rent now obtained from them. 

The period of retrenchment in the public expenses is remarkably favour- 
able for commencing great works, especially such ns will facilitate the 
transportation of produce; for, in order to recover the funds expended, the 
taxation need not then be raised; since what would have been lost by the 
revenue declining from retrenchment, without other local expenditure, is 
saved by expenditure on such works, which is sure to keep the revenue up 
to its full standard. Such appears to be the legitimate purpose to which to 
devote, at present, funds resulting from retrenchments. To employ them 
towards liquidating the debt of India, payable at a vast distance from the 
source of much of them, and thus to divert them from the prior object of 
enabling the produce of the provinces to follow its money-representative, and 
of increasing the quantity of produce, docs not appear expedient. It is 
like attempting with secd-corn to satisfy a demand, which would prove trilling 
after the harvest. 

It is to be feared that, at present, no considerable part of the revenues of 
India is likely to be devoted to the purposes recommended. So long, how- 
ever, as the government shall not again, like an Indian devotee, tic its own 
hands up with a permanent settlement in western India, the means will still 
remain in its power for commencing that movement, to which alone we can 
look for any advancement of the people towards a state of prosperity, and 
any increase in the revenues of the government : — not a movement, indeed, 
of armies for the territorial enlargement of British India, but of mind for 
the enlargement of her resources : — not an increase of superficies, but of 
solidity: — not an acquisition of more land, but a deeper cultivation of that 
we possess ; a drawing of more produce from the surface of India and 
more minerals from its bowels : — not a heaping of people upon people, but 
a judicious distribution of those we have; a transfer of millions at present 
jammed in the agrarian crowd to all other pursuits of civilized men ; a por- 
tion of them to the service of the state. 

J. J. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON THE CAVES OF CARLE 

The impulse which has been giyen to the study of the characters employed 
in the inscriptions met with in different parts of India, and the success which 
has attended that study, promise that, in a short time, the whole will be dc- 
cyphered. We fear there is not much to be hoped for, in an historical point 
of view, from the contents of these inscriptions, but we may be allowed to 
think it probable that the knowledge of the characters may have some use in 
philological inquiries, by throwing additional light upon the written languages 
of India. 

The Rev. Mr. Stevenson, of Poonah (author of the Maratha grammar), in 
a communication to the secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and which 
is printed in its Journal for October last, states that he had been employed 
for about a year in searching amongst the natives of that place, for a key to 
the inscriptions at the caves, or excavated temples, of Carli, in its neigh- 
bourhood. He was, however, referred by the Marathas to the Canarese, and 
by these again to the Tarnulians, and so on, without any result. He then 
made a collection of all the alphabets in use on the western side of India, and 
attempted by their means to decyphcr the inscriptions ; but still with no encou- 
raging success. The publication of the alphabet of the Allahabad inscription 
(No. 52) gave a proper direction to his study, and he was at length able to read 
some of the inscriptions at Carl! 

On the cornice in the northern recess of the vestibule, is an inscription, of 
which the following is the sense:— 

“ To the Triad, I, Arodhana, lord of Jambudwipa (India), the obtainer of 
victories, of a truly victorious disposition, the commander of the world, the 
cherishcr of the earth, and exalted above paradise, slaughter every foe that 
rises against me ” 

On the cornice in the southern recess is the following 

“ Blessings attend thee ! Purify thyself.” 

Inscription on the front of the temple : — 

“ Garga, the ruler of the Shakas, lord of the world-born* earth, though 
fleet as the wind-equalling arrow, moves on deliberately, paralysing the senses 
of every one who does not fall down before him. The ruler of the Shakas, 
who is faithful to his word, has a body of guards to proclaim destruction and 
penalties ; but where destruction is not merited, he carries off the highest kind 
of renown in preserving.” 

Another inscription on the front of the temple : — 

“ Where the man-slaughtering demon Old-Age, of immense power, and 
muttering hoarsely, might, formerly, frantic, roam amid the horrid world- 
destroying devils, there, during the currency of the year of the prosperous 
cherishcr of the world, (Shalivahana) 100,f this mountain-topping, hell-op- 
posing, divine hermitage [was constructed], that the assembly of the illustrious 
immortals, and every noble and pious personage, might there take up their 
abode.” 

Inscription on the pillar in front of the temple : — 

“ Blessings attend thee. 0 Devotee, of an auspicious spiritual mind, 
having an unimpeded utterance, who art purified, and sound in all thy mem- 
bers ; thou, who art journeying towards our Supreme Lord, thou art now ap 
proaehing the door.— Blessings attend thee.” 


* See Rlttsya Purana, 


t A.D. 17(i. 
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From the inscriptions dccyphered, Mr. Stevenson thinks the following facts 
may be gathered. 

“ 1st. That the temple, in question, was excavated sixteen centuries and n- 
half ago. The inscription on the pillar in front of the temple (the last), which 
contains the date, seems coeval with the sculptured images, and though in 
several places a little defaced, that part of it which contains the numeral fi- 
gures, and a few letters both before and after, are happily in a state of perfect 
preservation. In order that no doubt might rest on this important point, I 
kept the inscriptions by me for two months, after dccyphering them, and at 
last made a journey in the midst of the rains to the place, in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not my friend Lieutenant Jacob had copied them with perfect 
accuracy, before mentioning publicly the discovery I had made. The result of 
that examination was quite satisfactory', and left a full conviction on my mind, 
that there would be no doubt about the numeral figures As to the era being 
any other than that of Shalivaluina, though that is not quite clear from the 
inscription taken singly, the mention of one of his successors by the unambi- 
guous title, of “ Ruler of the Shakas,” in an adjacent inscription, of the same 
cast of letter, carries this point also beyond all reasonable doubt. 

" 2d. It seems evident that Shalivahana’s empire in the Dakhan, continued 
in great splendour, in the persons of his successors, for at least a hundred 
years after the commencement of his era, as is plain from their executing works 
of so much labour and expencc. 

“ dd. It would appear, that the Buddhist was the religion at that time 
most favoured by the ruling party, though the Brahmans, probably from their 
extensive influence among the lower orders, were thought of sufficient consi- 
deration, to have some of their images admitted into the society of the deified 
sages. 

“ 4th. That the Shakas did not come in numbers sufficient to supplant the 
language or literature of the Brahmans, whose learned language, the Sanskrita 
they adopted to carry the memory of their deeds down to posterity. 

“ 5th. That since a character much simpler, and less artificial, than theDeva 
Nagari, was in use for writing the Sanskrita language over all the western patts 
of India, it, and not the Dcva Nagari, was, most probably, the character in 
which the Vedas, and most ancient compositions of the Hindus, were first 
committed to writing; and should those writings ever be carefully studied, and 
need conjectural criticism, this ancient character will also require to be 
studied. 

“ (fill. That the Arabic numeral cyphers had been introduced into India at 
the period above mentioned. The figure for one, and the two zeros, in the fifth 
inscription, arc formed very nearly as they are formed in the Dakhan at the 
present day, and are united by a kind of hyphen, as is still customary. 

“ 7th. That great caution must be exercised in admitting local traditions, in 
regard to such distant times. The universal tradition among the inhabitants 
of the Dakhan is, that all these caves were formed by the sons of l’andu, 
when in banishment, wandering about the country; and I was at first inclined 
to believe, that, when the Pandavas came to power, they might so perpetuate 
the memory of the places of their former retreat; but the temple at Kuril 
belongs to a much later era, as we have seen, and probably the same is the 
case with those also at Vert'll (Ellora), some of which greatly resemble it. The 
truth is, that it would be too much for modern Brahmans to allow, that those, 
■"ho rejected the divine authority of the Vedas, could perform woiks, which 
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the orthodox Hindus of modern times cannot equal, even though it should be 
at the expense of making the Pandavas encouragers of atheism. 

“ I make no remarks on the proper names of kings, in the inscriptions, as 
I do not know that we have any lists of the descendants of Shalivahana, that 
can be depended on. In proper names, where the letters are not perfectly dis- 
tinct, doubt must remain, from the absence of all aid from the construction 
and context.” 

He observes that the images inside the temple are all of the Buddhist class, 
while, on the outside, the Buddhist and Brahminical are intermixed with one 
another. 

Mr. Prinscp, the secretary of the society, observes : " Although I am not 
prepared to confirm in toto the scheme of Mr. Stevenson’s alphabet, —since, 
when applied to the Allahabad inscription, it does not convert the context into 
intelligible Sanscrit,— it is most satisfactory to find that many of his equiva- 
lents for the ancient letters arc the same as those to which the discovery of 
the double letters above described has led myself; affording thus a stronger ar- 
gument in favour of their being correctly interpreted. Of these it is only ne- 
cessary to mention the s and the y, of which wc may now be quite certain. 
One more effort by a competent pandit, with the aid of Mr. Stevenson’s la- 
bours, will doubtless unravel the whole mystery of the pillar-inscription.” 

We may take this opportunity of noticing some remarks of Mr. B. II. Hodg- 
son, Resident in Nepal, on these inscriptions. Referring to those on the Al- 
lahabad pillar and the Lath of Firoz Shah, he says ; “ I possess, likewise, an 
inscription, procured from the Sugar territories, written in the very same cha- 
racter. When, therefore, we consider the wide diffusion over all parts of 
India of these alphabetical signs, we can scarcely doubt their derivation from 
Dcvn Nagari, and the inference is equally worthy of attention that the language 
is Sanscrit. I use the words Dcva Nagari and Sanscrit in the largest sense, 
and mean thereby, the language and literal symbols of the learned Hindus; 
for, you know, it is a question whether the existing Leva Nagari and Sanscrit 
be the primitive types, or only the last results of refinement of older forms. 
The learned among the Hindus, so far as I know, adhere to the former opinion, 
and insist that all the Bhashas and their written characters are derivatives from 
the primitive and perfect types, viz. Sanscrit and Leva Nagari. And, with 
reference to the variety of alphabetical signs, which arc daily being discovered 
by us, the common assertion of the pundits of both the Brahmanical and 
Bauddha faiths is particularly worthy of observation. They say that there are, 
or were, no less than sixty-four Bhashas, each with its appropriate alphabet, 
derived from Sanscrit. Now, though the round number, sixty-four, should 
probably be received with a grain of reserve, yet the many new varieties (so to 
speak) of Deva Nagari, which we have discovered in the last ten years, ob- 
viously drawn from that type, tend to confirm the general truth of what the 
pandits assert; and, at the same time, warrant the expectation that we shall 
find many more yet, as well as countenance such presumptions as that your 
Nos. 1 and 2 are essentially the same, and that both are essentially Indian, or ' 
(in the language of the pandits) varieties of the Deva Nagari type.” 

. Wehave already noticed the singular fact, that the Allahabad and Delhi i 
inscriptions have been found to be identically the same as that in the Mattiah 
Lath, near Bettiab, on the river Gandac, near the Nepal frontier. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETURNING INDIAN. 

Chapter II. 

Upon arriving at the place of my destination, I was immediately involved in 
affairs of the most serious nature. I perceived that my exertions were of the 
utmost importance, and that I could not desert my post without resigning two 
deserving and helpless women to the deep-laid snares of an insidious enemy. 
There were papers to he examined, numbered, and registered, to avoid the 
possibility of their being subjected to a garbling process ; the mind of the 
invalid was to be disabused of the delusions which had taken possession of it, 
and the cra(ty_hejlr-at-law was to be prevented from accomplishing a design, 
which woTmlhave'tlirown my alarmed relatives entirely upon his bounty. Not- 
withstanding the multitude of occupations which crowded upon me, I found 
time to write to all my friends in Clarence Terrace ; and on each succeeding 
day anxiously looked for the arrival of the post, to assure me that every thing 
there was going on as usual. No intelligence came, and I became more and 
more uneasy. The affair in which I had engaged called for the active exertion 
of every faculty ; scarcely was one tangled web unravelled, before another pre- 
sented itself, demanding equal care and attention upon my part; but, though 
my mind was incessantly employed in detecting and defeating artifices, it per- 
petually wandered to distant scenes, and I could scarcely forbear from making 
an endeavour to disentangle myself from an undertaking which, at any other 
time, would have interested every feeling of my heart. 

At length, I was released from my perplexing office by the death of the in- 
valid. The baffled intruder was compelled to leave a house which lie had 
vainly attempted to secure to himself ; and, as the funeral would not take place 
for several days, I was enabled to return to London. 

Immediately upon my arrival, I hastened to Clarence Terrace. There was 
something, I could scarcely tell what, of forlornncss in the air of the house as 
I approached it, which, to my deeply-burthcncdjicart, seemed to denote evil. 
The plants in the verandahs looked faded and thirsty ; the blinds were all 
down, but one had sustained a fracture which had not been repaired, and 
flapped with every gust of wind against the window. I knocked, and saw by 
the countenance of the servant who opened the door, that something dreadful 
had happened. He uttered an ejaculation of distress, which stayed the ques- 
tion on my lips. I had no power to a^k for the information which he evidently 
seemed unwilling to give, but, entering the hall, sate down in a paroxysm of 
tenor upon one of the chairs. “ My mistress has inquired for and will see 
you,” said the man, at last, struggling for composure “ Speak,” I replied ; 

“ tell me what has happened.” “ Miss Helen is dead !” he exclaimed ; “ and 
my master ” — but here bis words failed him, and, bursting into an agony of 
tears, be sobbed aloud. I was stunned, and became more and more unable to 
pursue the inquiry. We stood aghast and motionless for a few minutes, and,’ 
before I could recover my presence of mind, Mrs. Trevylliau’s woman made her 
appearance, and with a face of woe asked rue to walk up-stairs. I followed 
her almost mechanically, for the first feeling of surprise and horror had not 
passed away. The words, “ Miss Helen is dead,” still rang in my ears; I 
sought to know no more; all that should follow came at once upon my fancy, 
— the father’s anguish, the mother’s bereavement, the utter extinction of 
every ray of happiness. 
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I entered Mrs. Trevyllian’s dressing-room — what a scene of desolation was 
there ! I had been in the apartment before. All its moveable ornaments had 
been taken away ; it looked empty and bare, and there was no order in the 
arrangement of the furniture which remained. On a sopha sat Mrs. Trevyl- 
lian, dressed, or rather huddled, in black garments, her head muffled up in a 
large black cap : it was true mourning, for it indicated an utter disregard for 
appearance, evidently the effect of that brokenness of heart which admitted of 
no consolation. The “ trappings and the suits of woe ” were not visible; the 
garment was put on for the mere purpose of a covering; here were no grace- 
ful veils, no attention to proprieties; but the grim ghastly features of a wreck 
denoted the fearful devastations of the recent storm. The deportment of Mrs. 
Trevyllian was frightfully calm. “ Helen is dead,” said she, “ and I have 
/failed her. I knew that it would be so, and I was prepared for this stroke of 
! retributive justice. Sit down, and listen to what I have to say. Do not, how- 
ever, suppose that I for a moment hope or expect td raise your pity or exte- 
nuate my crimes. In relating my history, I am only desirous to state facts, — to 
explain how this dreadful catastrophe has come to pass. I shall exaggerate 
nothing, and if I dwell upon minute points, which may not seem of conse- 
quence, it will be because I wish to furnish you with an exact account of 
every event of my wretched life. Alas ! 1 am now insensible to good or ill 
opinion; and, whether I should be held up to execration, or my conduct pal- 
liated and excused, it matters not; the blow has fallen which has annihilated 
me, and conscience tells me that it is merited My only hope is that I may 
die; for, when I am removed to another world, Trevyllian may again taste 
peace: time will soften his sorrows, for he is guiltless, and in the smiles of 
other children he may be consoled for the angel he has lost.” 

Here she paused for an instant, and then went on. “ I do not recollect 
either of my parents; my father was a merchant at Calcutta, and my sister 
and myself were sent to England at an early age for our education. We were 
brought up obscurely, at a cheap school in the country, which was kept by a 
poor relative of a partner in the London house, with whom the firm in Bengal 
was connected When I was only thirteen, and my sister sixteen years old, 
our guardian, in consequence of letters from my father, determined to send us 
out to India; and we were put on board ship, under the care of the captain. 
At the time that I now speak of, there were much fewer passengers to our 
settlements in the East than there are at present ; the only lady who went out 
with us died on the voyage ; and there was no one to take the slightest inte- 
rest in our fate, excepting the commander of the vessel. He behaved very 
well to us, in a kind but rough manner, and on our arrival in the Hooghley, 
went on shore for the purpose of bringing my father on board to take us away. 

“ We had hitherto experienced nothing more unpleasant than the pain of 
sea-sickness, and the tedium and monotony of confinement ; but the captain 
returned with appalling intelligence, the first of a series of misfortunes which 
have led to the loss of all that could give value to life The house in which 
my father had embarked all his property had become bankrupt, and he was 
dead ; the surviving partners threw all the blame of the failure upon him, and 
we had nothing to expect at their hands. It was in vain that the captain re- 
presented our forlorn condition to the residents at Calcutta: all hearts seemed 
hardened against us; the hospitality and kindness, of which we had heard so 
much, failed ; no one offered to receive us into their houses, and we were left 
on board, with the expectation of being thrown entirely on the charity of the 
cuptain. 
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“ The weather was exceedingly hot, and we suffered much from the sultri- 
ness of the climate. The magnificent buildings apparent from the cabin win- 
dows, which even at this period adorned Calcutta, seemed to mock our 
miseries; we gazed upon the splendid landscape until our eyes ached; and, 
were not the fact too well attested for dispute, I should deem it impossible to 
believe that we could have been permitted to remain in this forlorn and mise- 
rable condition, when our state of destitution was so well known to a circle 
revelling in every luxury that wealth could procure. 

“ The captain frequently brought young men on board, and obliged us to 
appear at the table, which on these occasions was very handsomely spread out. 
We were too young and too little acquainted with the world to guess his 
object; but it soon became manifest. A subaltern officer proposed for Eliza, 
and she gladly consented to become his wife. This fortunate event took us 
both off his hands; the marriage was celebrated without delay, and we were 
removed from the ship to quarters in the fort. In our remote school, I had 
heard of the grandeur and splendour of the East, and gorgeous visions had 
floated through my mind of the pomp and magnificence which would await me 
there. These visions were not destined to be realized ; our apartments in 
Fort William were circumscribed and hot, and my brothci -in-law’s income 
only sufficed to provide us with the absolute necessaries of life. Whether the 
people of Calcutta were ashamed of the inhumanity of their conduct towards 
us, and therefore did not like to present themselves, or whether Mr. Nixon 
did not wiffi us to go out into society, I know not ; but we remained un- 
noticed ; and, though we heard of halls and parties, were not invited to any. 
This was a dismal, joyless mode of life for a young girl ; and ' felt it the more, 
as my sister, in entering upon a new state, and forming plans with her husband 
for the future, paid very little attention to me : she had hitherto been my 
friend and companion, my adviser in any difficult), and my consoler in all my 
little troubles. I could scarcely comprehend how the circumstance of her 
marriage should have so completely altered our position towards each other. 
But so it was; our intciests were no longer the same ; I fancied that I was 
looked upon as an incumbrance; the idea made me unhappy, and my sadness 
was resented as an allroni Mr. Nixon evidently felt much disappointed that 
none of our male visitors, and they wore many, seemed disposed to offer 
themselves to my acceptance. It is true, I was a mere child in years, and 
though tall and rather womanly in my appearance, if I possessed any latent 
charms, they had not developed themselves: at this time, I boasted few attrac- 
tions, while my sister, only three years older, had expanded into the fullest 
beauty. 

“ My brother-in-law merely waited for the commencement of the cold sea- 
son to set forward on Ins march to join his regiment in the interior. Our route 
was inland, and, as the terrible weather which precedes the breaking up of the - 
rains might be expected, we were compelled to remain at Calcutta until those 
deluges had passed away. The preparations for our long and arduous journey 
mere made upon a very limited scale ; but I could cheerfully have borne all the 
evils and hardships which of necessity fell to my share, had they been soothed 
by the kindness and attentions of those on whom I was totally dependent. The 
more, however, I endured uncomplainingly, the more I was expected to endure ; 
my spirit was too meek for resistance, yet I felt acutely the burthens which were 
imposed upon me. Patience and acquiescence were not enough to satisfy those 
who were scarcely conscious that I had cause for resentment; I was expected 
to be gay, and my depression was imputed to a gloomy, discontented temper. 
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“ I know not why I should dilate upon this part of my history, except to 
shew you the exceeding wretchedness and discomfort which marked every hour 
of the period spent by me in India, and to account for the strong aversion 
which I contracted for a country where I suffered eyery species of misery that 
a sensitive heart could endure. 

“ Under happier circumstances, I might have experienced pleasure in the 
novelty of the scenes which presented themselves to my wondering eyes; but 
my brother and sister were too much engaged with each other to pay any atten- 
tion to me ; they sought my conversation onty when they were weary of their 
own, and were then surprised to find me too much saddened by neglect to 
bear my part with becoming liveliness. My health was not good; I frequently 
felt exhausted from heat and fatigue; the sun was still extremely powerful in 
the middle of the day, and our small tent offered a very insufficient shelter 
from the fierceness of its vertical beams. I have heard delicate women des- 
cant upon the pleasures of a march in India, and I can imagine that, when there 
is a large establishment of servants, and when no expense is spared in pro- 
curing those enjoyments which in England arc called luxuries, but which arc 
indispensable to comfort in India, a long journey under canvas may be per- 
formed without experiencing much alloy to the delights of an ever-changing 
landscape. I was, however, condemned to bear every kind of annoyance 
without daring to ask for those alleviations which might have been afforded me. 
During the day, the heat, and the torments from innumerable insects, were 
almost insufferable. Any kind of exertion was out of the question ; I could 
only lie down upon my couch and submit passively to the suffocating atmos- 
phere, and the continual stings of armies of mosquitoes. I had no books, no 
means of beguiling the time, and tedious and dreary were the hours passed in 
the interval of our arrival on the encamping ground until sunset. Evening 
brought cool airs, and, when unable from extreme lassitude to take walking 
exercise, I could sit outside the tent. But, as the night closed in, new mise- 
ries commenced ; the cries of wild animals without, and the terrors of rep- 
tiles within, effectually banished sleep ; my slumbers were always broken and 
feverish, and at the moment when repose long courted came to seal my aching 
eyes, I was aroused from my bed, and compelled to ride ten or twelve miles in 
the cold bleak air, which so frequently succeeds to the heat of an Indian night. 

“ The tent was not always ready for our reception, and, weary in body and 
mind, on these occasions I sunk half dead under a tree, almost expecting that 
every moment would be my last. But though so severe a sufferer from fatigue 
which was far beyond my strength, I escaped an attack of fever which proved 
fatal to my sister and her husband, who, until the hour in which they were 
seized, enjoyed the highest degree of health. We encamped one night in a 
^jungle infected with malaria, and I can only attribute my preservation to the 
Circumstance of my sleeping under mosquito curtains, which my companions 
rejected on account of their impeding the free circulation of air. Before we 
arrived at the next stage, the fever manifested itself, and speedily proved too 
powerful to yield to the aid which I was enabled to afford. No medical advice 
could be obtained, but we were well provided with drugs, which I administered 
according to Nixon’s directions, and the servants assisted in preparing cooling 
drinks. Our efforts proved ineffectual ; in the course of twenty-four hours, 
both were numbered with the dead, and I stood alone in the world. I did not 
at first feel all the horrors of my situation, for I wished and expected to follow 
my poor sistei to her grave. I did not think it possible that I could survive 
the dieadful scene, and lav down with the full assurance that I should ncvei 
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vise again. It was perhaps this persuasion that saved my life, for it checked 
tl ll violent emotions. Worn out with fatigue and watching, I fell asleep, and 
when f awoke, I could no longer flatter myself that my luckless career was 
upon the eve of closing. 

“ Stupified with grief, I was not in the slightest degree affected by the evils 
with which I was surrounded. I could think of nothing except that my sister, 
lately so high in health and spirits, was now a corpse. She had been buried 
while I slept, and I sate down by her grave, without considering that I must 
soon take measures for the support of my own existence, and that the tent in 
the forest would not afford a permanent home. The servants, with whom, in 
consequence of my not being acquainted with the Ilindoostancc language, I 
could have very little communication, thought for me. I was obliged to sub- 
mit implicitly to their arrangements ; and I must do them the justice to say, 
that they made the best in their power. Whi'e still watching by the side of 
the grave, I was visited by a person who, though of a darker complexion than 
any of the native Indians I had yet seen, wore an European dress and spoke 
English. I did not comprehend all that he said, but I found that he had come 
to take me away; and, perceiving that there was no alternative, I suffered him 
to put me into a palanquin. After some hours’ travelling, we arrived at a large 
house, and I was shown into a chamber tolerably well furnished, where several 
native women waited to receive me. I went to bed, hut the strange sort of 
mechanical power which enabled me to go through the horrors of the last few 
days, now failed. My natural feelings returned ; I saw the full extent of my 
bereavement, and I fell seriously ill. My host sent to a considerable distance 
for a medical - man, and by his skill and attention I was at length restored to 
pci feet health. 

“ J luring my confinement to my chamber, I learned all the particulars of 
my situation. The person who apparently had so benevolently attended to the 
^presentations of poor Nixon’s servants, was an indigo-planter, residing in a 
very remote district. lie came under the denomination of half-caste, though 
in reality he had little pretensions to European blood, his progenitors on both 
sides for several generations being country-horn ; the paternal line had des- 
cended from a French adventurer, but the female ancestry was entirely com- 
posed of native Indians. He was nominally a Roman Catholic, knowing, 
however, little of his religion beyond a few of its ceremonies; his education 
in other respects had been equally neglected, and neither person, mind, nor 
maimers presented any attractions for a young female, who regarded the 
colour of his skin with horror. Had I been aware of his intentions towards 
me before the departure of the surgeon, I should have made an attempt to 
interest his compassionate feelings in my favour ; but the idea of a connexion 
<>f so shocking a nature never entered my head, until I was struck with con- 
sternation by an offer of marriage. 

“ Resistance was unavailing, yet I did resist; I would have fled into the 
jungles and died there, to have escaped so horrible a doom, but all my move- 
ments were watched; and even if I had contrived to elude the vigilance of 
diose about me, I must inevitably have been discovered and given up to him 
‘‘gain, for I had no means of concealment. Self-destruction often occurred 
l<) my mind, and had it not been for the strength of those religious principles 
"Inch I had imbibed in my youth, I should have laid violent hands upon iny- 
s dl. Alas ! if in other instances I had been as attentive to the divine pre- 
* ‘‘I'ts, I should have been spared my present sufferings ; hut, though unable to 
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commit a direct act of rebellion, my neglect of known duties has proved 
equally offensive to the Creator. 

“ My distress of mind, my tears and entreaties, were alike useless ; I could 
make no impression upon a person whose ideas upon the subject of feminine 
rights were entirely Asiatic. I was in his power, and must yield ; and, pro- 
vided he gained his object, it was indifferent to him whether my inclinations 
were consulted or not. I never consented to become this man’s wife ; but I 
was compelled to go through the ceremony which gave him a right to call him. 
self my husband. The marriage was performed by a Portuguese priest, t<, 
whom I appealed in vain. He cither could not or would not understand me; 
and perhaps, being old and dull of apprehension, might have been wholly 
unable to comprehend the state of my feelings: the native women about me 
certainly could not, and from them it was vain to expect either sympathy or 
assistance. 

“ I might discourse for ever without the possibility of conveying an adequate 
idea of the extreme wretchedness of my situation, the loathing and honor 
which I experienced in the presence of my husband, the blank misery 1 
endured in those long periods which elapsed after the relief I felt at his depar- 
ture to distant plantations had in some degree subsided. I had no society 
whatsoever, except that of our servants ; no occupation, no employment ; wc 
lived in the midst of a dense jungle, whence issued nought save savage sounds. 
The wishes and enjoyments of the people with whom my lot was cast, seemed 
to be limited to eating, quarrelling, and sleeping. They did as little as they 
could help, and when that was finished, betook themselves to the never-failing 
indulgence of repose. I was left wholly to my own reflections ;T>ur library wir> 
of a very limited description ; and had I been inclined to exercise my talents 
in any branch of feminine art, the want of materials presented an insurmount- 
able obstacle. We had a garden; hut the climate would not permit me to take 
an active part in its cultivation, and the interest which I might have felt in 
superintending the labours of others, was destroyed by the obstinacy of the 
gardener. I had no spirits for exertion, and I left him entirely to the exercise 
of his own discretion. If I took the air upon an elephant, for wc had no 
carriage-roads in our vicinity, it was only to plunge into deeper solitudes and 
wilder wastes. Familiarity with the magnificent jungles, which spread then 
luxuriance of foliage over the surrounding tracts, did not reconcile me to 
them. I seemed to have lost all perception of the beauties of nature, in the 
sickening conviction that I was an exile from my native land, that 1 had no 
fellowship there, no home; scenes which, in description, would have stirred 
my very soul, I now beheld unmoved ; their gorgeousness was distasteful to 
me, for it was foieign, differing too widely from th£ gentle features of an Kng- 
lish village landscape for me to indulge a single moment in the illusions of a 
fond fancy, ever seeking for images of that distant country to which I panted 
to return. 

“ Fatigue alone in these excursions drove me back to the comfortless habi- 
tation which sheltered me from the inclemencies of the weather. No smile ut 
welcome greeted me there. I could not even call myself the mistress, since I 
had no authority over the household, no participation in the arrangement ol 
the domestic affairs. The whole management of the interior was engrossed by 
an old Musulmanee ayah, who was, I believe, my husband’s mother. llo' v | 
often, when suffering from mental and bodily ailment, has the figure of this hay 
returned in my dreams, to me the most hideous object in creation. Her conn* 
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tcnancc, shrivelled and wrinkled with the marks of premature old age, was 
absolutely distorted by malignant passions; her withered body, scantily covered 
with the narrow trousers, and strait jacket worn by women of her class, 
seemed scarcely human ; the long craned neck and skinny arms giving the idea 
of a being raised by some incantation from the dead. 

“ I incurred the everlasting hatred of this evil-minded crone, by requesting 
her to put on a petticoat. She resented my interference with her mode of 
attire as an insult, and soon shewed me that she had the power to render me 
uncomfortable, and would exercise it. I was compelled to endure her disgust- 
ing presence perpetually ; she kept the keys of every thing, and even in the 
middle of the night the sounds of scolding, which never seemed to cease fora 
single moment, murmured from her restless tongue. I was the only person in 
the family who escaped without feeling the sharpness of her talons, which 
were frequently fastened in the hair of my shrieking women, or in the faces of 
the men, all of whom stood equally in awe of her. It was useless to insist 
upon my own privileges, or to complain to my husband; my appearance had 
on our first acquaintance aroused him from the state of torpor which usually 
succeeded his avocations in the factory ; but he had now sunk into his old 
habits; he was addicted to brandy and to opium, the latter of which he 
smoked in large quantities ; and as he could scarcely make himself intelligible 
in English, and I spoke Hindoostancc very imperfectly, I had little chance of 
obtaining my wishes by expostulations, llis amusements consisted in listening 
to the barbarous discord of tom-toms, as an accompaniment to songs still more 
opposed to the principles of harmony. No one but myself seemed ever to 
tire of the screaming and drumming, which composed our hideous concerts ; 
the fury of Women’s tongues, which frequently drowned both, as they 
reviled each other with lungs of that extraordinary power and endurance pecu- 
liar to Asiatic females, came upon my ears as a welcome relief ; and I rejoiced 
at any circumstance, which aflbrded a temporary cessation to the eternal blare 
so delightful to those around me. 

“ These details may appear trivial, and it may seem strange to you that I 
should allow them a place in a narrative which leads to so fatal a catastrophe ; 
but they serve to depict the revolting nature of the life I was condemned to 
lead, to shew how foreign to all my tastes and habits was the mode of exis- 
tence to which I was devoted by my unhappy destiny. 

“ It is said that hope never forsakes the young ; but my own experience 
contradicts that assertion. The occurrence of many vicissitudes in life teaches 
us to look forward to change; whereas, upon the first stroke of misfortune, 
wc fancy our doom fixed for ever. Could I, at this period, have cherished the 
slightest hope of emancipation, I should have borne the burthens* cast upon 
me with comparative ease.; but I felt completely weighed down with the dismal 
certainty that I was fettered and enslaved for life. The birth of a child, so 
far from alleviating the anguish of my mind, seemed to fill up the measure of 
its woes. I turned from it shuddering, for it was swart as a demon. Though 
capable of loving to excess, the worst passions of my nature were never 
violent; aversion and loathing 1 felt in the strongest degree, but I cannot tax 
myself with entertaining hatred even towards my husband, though my very 
soul revolted at his presence. I resigned my child entirely to the care of my 
attendants; I could not overcome my indifference to a creature who did not 
seem to belong to me, and whose innocence and helplessness never awakened 
a single spark of maternal tenderness. I have heard of women who hated 
their own children ; the absence of all affection in my heart I fear was not less 
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criminal, and I ought to have struggled against it ; but I remained cold and 
callous: nature did not plead within me, and no one represented the enormity 
of which I was guilty. Even the sex of the unfortunate infant, for it was n 
female, failed to awaken a single feeling of compassion ; every gentle emotion 
seemed to be deadened, and I now look back with equal wonder and horror at 
the hardness of my heart. 

“ I brought another luckless wretch into the world, and he was, if possible 
still less welcome than his sister. I scarcely saw the unfortunate babe ; for m v 
womcn, perceiving that I turned from it in disgust, assumed the sole charge <ff 
it, and, though never experiencing a mothei’s care, it escaped all the perils ( ,i 
infancy. The children remained equally unnoticed by their father; they proud 
nearly as daik as the rest of his progeny, which were very numerous; and .is 
they did not gratify his ptidc by exhibiting a complexion assimilating to that of 
Europeans, with whom be was fond of being classed, he entertained no moie 
affection for them than for the rest of the black brood which ran about the 
zenana. The natives, generally speaking, are exceedingly fond of children; 
but the attachment which the people about me shewed to my unhappy off- 
spring, so far from affording a salutary example, rendered me quite easy upon 
the subject: had they been ill-treated or neglected, pci hups my insensibility 
would have given way ; hut there being no cause for anxiety, my better feelings 
were never called forth. At least, it appears to me now, that an appeal to my 
tenderness must have been irresistible; hard and frozen as my heai t was then, 
surely every avenue could not have been closed up; yet, living as I did in a 
state of most unnatural bondage, loathing my very existence, and unable to 
acquire any thing beyond a sullen kind of resignation to my fate, I fear that 1 
might have remained unmoved under even more trying circumstances. 

Three long, melancholy years, lengthened out into apparently an interniinnbli 
period, were passed in unmitigated wretchedness; those only, whose time h.w 
been spent in dull stupifymg pain, who have felt every single moment hanging 
heavily upon them in its slow and sluggish course, can tell how very, very tedious, 
were the days and nights which succeeded dreaiily to each other. I could not 
believe that I had been only three years in these jungles, when my husband, 
who had persisted in riding a vicious horse, was brought to me dead, litci ally 
torn to pieces by the enraged animal. The fiiglitlul nature of this catastrophe 
affected me acutely ; when the bleeding and mangled body was laid before me, 
I fainted, and it was some time cie I could recover from the recollection <>t 
that moment of horror. But my senses only were touched; for, while I still 
trembled and shuddered, a secret consciousness of happiness thrilled through 
my heart. I had never contemplated the probabilities of my being thus ic- 
leased from my unwilling vows, and, with the conviction that I was free, came 
joy unutterable. I found the copy of a will, in which a very handsome pro- 
vision was secured to me, and a considerable fortune bequeathed to my two 
children, for whom guardians were named in the house of agency in which tlic 
greater part of the property was lodged. 

“ Wholly engrossed with one object, the desire of immediate departme 
from a quarter of the globe which had been to me a place of fearful punish- 
ment, no sense of duty restrained my eager steps. If I thought of my chil- 
dren at all, it was under the idea that I was consulting their happiness in 
leaving them in the land of their birth. I had heard in England the mistaken 
kindness of parents strongly deprecated, who, in bringing their half-caste 
children to Europe, and educating them with companions of purer descent, 
had poisoned every joy of their existence. Placed in constant contact with 
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persons by whom they were despised, capable themselves of entering into all 
the refinements of polished society, yet feeling that nature had set a mark on 
them, which must for ever militate against the excitement of those tender 
feelings, to which they would probably be but too susceptible, no situation 
could be more distressing; but, whilst I rightly judged that a country, in which 
invidious comparisons would be less frequently provoked, must be by far the 
most desirable residence for these unfortunate children, I did not for a moment 
consider that I was bound to watch over their education, and to devote my- 
self to their well-being. I had not a spark of affection for either, and 'having, 
as I thought, made arrangements which would secure to4hem every comfort, 
I left them to their fate. My own property was forwarded in Government 
securities to England, as I had been left uncontrolled mistress of 4he whole; 
the residue, including the products of the sale of the indigo-factory, 'I’emaincd 
in the hands of the Calcutta agents. 

“ My little fortune arrived safely in London, but the ship in which I was a 
passenger was taken by a Dutch privateer, and I became a prisoner. My de- 
tention, however, proved of very short duration, for peace soon afterwards 
took place, and, though not finally established, it left me a free agent. 

“ At this period, I was not quite eighteen, and, being conscious of a sad 
loss of time in India, I entered a French family of great respectability, and 
applied myself to study with untiring ardour. In the agreeable occupation of 
my mind, my spirits returned, the past faded away from my rcmcmbraffcce, and 
I seemed totally to forget that I was a mother. Every idea relating to India 
had been so painful to me, that I never willingly mentioned my connexion with 
it. Upon my first arrival in Holland, I knew very little of any foreign lan- 
guage, and my communications with those with whom I associated were neces- 
sarily exceedingly limited. They formed their own conjectures concerning me, 
and made out a very pretty little history not too far from the truth to render 
contradiction necessary. As I never mentioned my children, they concluded 
that I had no family : my extreme youth justified this supposition. I was 
spared all question on the subject, and rejoiced that I was not compelled to 
acknowledge that two hideous mulatto-looking beings had a right to call me 
mother I had little or no acquaintance in India ; the few who knew me by 
name had lost all clue to my residence by my being carried into a Dutch port, 
and I flattered myself that I should never be reminded of the dreary period 
which I passed in a country associated in my imagination with nothing but 
horror. 

“ At this period I became acquainted with Mr. Trevyllian; he was one of 
those who repaired to the continent the instant that any part of it was open to 
an Englishman. My appearance interested him ; lie learned what was known of 
my story from the people about me, and he inquired no farther ; had he asked 
me a single question, I should have concealed nothing from him, but I was 
too young and inexperienced to comprehend the danger that might result from 
my silence. I was glad to escape from a very painful communication, and did 
not think of the consequences. I need not tell you that Trevyllian was emi- 
nently qualified to captivate a disengaged heart; from the moment that he 
declared his attachment to me, the warm affection, so long pent up in my 
breast, found an object ; my whole soul was absorbed in him ; I thought of 
nothing else; the past faded away from my mind, and it appeared as if I had 
only then received existence. The birth of Helen augmented my happiness. 
It is strange, but it is nevertheless true, that this event did not recal to my 
memory the remembrance of my elder children. I do not pretend to say that 
Asiat.Journ N.S.Vol.IS.No.TO. N 
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I had totally forgotten that they lived ; but I never reflected upon the subject, 
and if I thought of them at all, it was as beings totally alienated from me ; 
creatures in whom I had no interest, and whom I had cast off for ever : this 
sort of delirium lasted for several years. I enjoyed unalloyed, uninterrupted 
felicity; no painful misgivings arose in my breast, no scruples of conscience 
disturbed my tranquillity. 1 thankfully acknowledged the blessings which had 
been bestowed upon me, but did not think them unmerited. I was soon to be 
awakened from this dream. 

“ We had always kept Helen’s birthday with great festivity, and, when she 
attained her tenth year, preparations were made for its celebration with more 
than usual splendour. Suddenly, as I was gazing upon her, with fond mater- 
, nal pride, long-forgotten images rose to my mental view. I saw distinctly the 
children whom I had abandoned, and I thought that each fixed upon her an 
evil eye Ilow strange is the human mind ! This vision, once conjured up, 
never forsook me ; from that hour it swam for ever before me, haunting me 
like a spectre. Thoughts and feelings, hitherto strangers, came in crowds upon 
my soul; those sensations, which seemed to be effectually banished, returned; 
I was incessantly tormented by recollections of former days, and, with new 
and just views of my duties, came the frightful conviction that the evil I had 
committed was irremediable. I loved Trcvyllian more passionately than ever; 
but time had developed traits in his character which had taught me also to 
fear him. I dared not confess to him the deceit I had practised ; in the fondest 
confidence, he fancied that he was acquainted with every thought and feeling 
of my heart ; he had understood that my first marriage had not been one of 
my own choice, and he had forborne, through motives of delicacy, from all 
allusion to the subject; but he could not imagine that I had concealed very 
important facts from his knowledge, that I had married a mulatto and had 
borne two mulatto children ; and I now wanted courage to acquaint him with 
these revolting circumstances. Hitherto, my religion had been one of mere 
form ; it possessed little restraining power over my actions ; perhaps I may not 
be allowed to say, that I sinned in ignorance, but it certainly had never oc- 
curred to me that I was doing wrong. I considered myself as exceedingly un- 
fortunate in being placed in circumstances which deprived me of all free-will ; 
and in becoming the mother of two children who were perfect monsters in my 
sight, I fancied that I was at liberty to escape from the pains and penalties of 
my enforced connexion with their father the instant that opportunity offered : 
but when, in the affliction of my troubled spirit, I flew to a divine Being for 
consolation, the enormity of my crime presented itself to my view ; the stings 
of conscience sometimes prompted me to confess the whole, to leave Helen 
to Trevy Ilian’s care, and to return to India to seek out those whom I had so 
long and so shamelessly abandoned. But I shrank from this trial ; I persuaded 
myself that it was too late. I felt that I had no right to plunge my husband 
and child in affliction, and, fancying that I was sparing them, I indulged my 
own affection ; but while endeavouring to soothe my mind with this deceit, the 
truth was often evident. 

“ Years flitted away in the struggle; I then became painfully convinced that 
it was indeed too late to retrieve the past, and with this certainty came a more 
fearful assurance. My heart was weighed down with prescient apprehensions; 
imagination shaped out the just punishment of my crime in the loss of Helen. 
She was to perish, to die young, and the only desperate hope to which I could 
cling, as the means of saving^jler from this doom, rested in her early marriage. 

I flattered myself that, in relinquishing her society, in giving away the idol of 
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my soul, she might, when once separated from an undeserving mother, escape 
the sentence due to my crime; and hence my eager consent to her union with 
Sir Stuart Conway. Another motive also swayed me ; firmly convinced in my 
own mind, that, sooner or later, a discovery would be made which must 
degrade me in the estimation of my husband, and perhaps in that of my child, 
I wished to lessen the grief and distress which she must sustain from an ac- 
quaintance with her mother’s delinquency, by giving her a dearer object, in 
whose rectitude and affection she would be consoled while reflecting upon the 
unworthiness of a parent, whom from infancy she had reverenced as the best 
of created beings. In this, as in every other action of my life, I only hurried 
on the catastrophe. Had I not brought them so much together, had I not suf- 
fered her to become so deeply, so irrevocably attached to him, she would have 
been spared the shock which has laid her in the grave 
“ Trevyllian had several connexions in India, and I never met with any of 
them or heard them mentioned without a pang; but my alarms subsided when 
I reflected upon the shifting nature of European society in our Asiatic posses- 
sions, and the little probability that the history of so obscure an individual as 
myself would be generally known, or generally talked about It happened 
that I had never been thrown in contact with persons of that unfortunate class 
to which my own children belonged, until I found myself obliged to visit Mrs. 
Twysden : you were not present at our first interview ; I turned pale and sick, 
and nearly fainted. It was long ere I became re-assured in her society; for, as 
I concluded that she had been brought up amongst individuals of her own 
description, I was in momentary apprehension that she would mention the 
names of my offspring, and ddate upon the unnatural conduct of their mother. 
The contempt she expressed for half-castes, and her evident desire to have it 
supposed that she could boast a purer descent, and had never associated with 
a race she despised, lulled my fears ; and though I always felt a degree of con- 
straint in her presence, 1 forced myself to endure her society. Notwithstand- 
ing her coquetry and her evident wish to obtain influence over her male asso- 
ciates, I had no jjalous feelings to contend with. My confidence in my hus- 
bandnothing could shake; and as I gazed upon Helen, even my moibid fears 
could not anticipate danger to her from the allurements of a woman so infinitely 
inferior in personal attractions, and who I imagined to be so many years her 
senior : for Mrs. Twysden looks much older than she really is. Trevyllian was 
not quicker-sighted, and my innocent Helen never dreamed that she could be 
wronged by those she loved. The storm burst upon all our heads without a 
warning ; the fact of Sir Stuart Conway’s having become the dupe of an unprin- 
cipled woman, was communicated by Mrs. Twysden herself, in letters addressed 
to my husband and to Helen. In these fatal scrolls, she also made a statement 
of a still more dreadful nature ; the long-concealed secret of her birth and of 
n>y iirposturo was blazoned in language too terrible forme to repeat. She 
proved herself incontestably to be my daughter, my eldest born. I thought 
that I had given birth to a monster, but, alas 1 I had made her one by my 
abandonment. Left to the care of persons of depraved minds, she had been 
early habituated to the indulgence of every evil passion ; the bankruptcy of 
the house of agenc), in which the property bequeathed to her by her father 
was deposited, threw her and a half-idiot brother entirely upon the old Mus- 
sulman ayah for support ; this woman, by whom I was detested, inculcated a 
strong desire for revenge, and the feeling increased as with advancing years she 
saw herself deprived of the numerous advantages which an English education 
gave to those half-castes, who were acknowledged by their European parents. 
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An alliance with Colonel Twysden, and his subsequent death, opened a path 
towards the dearest end and object of her life ; she was enabled to trace me 
out, and she came to England with a secret but fixed determination to repay 
the wrongs which she had experienced at my hands. This resolve was quick- 
ened by the mortifying feelings which the difference between her own and 
Helen’s complexion produced ; she well knew upon what account I had refused 
to acknowledge her, and the deep and bitter hatred, which had formerly filled 
! her breast, was sharpened and augmented as she saw, or fancied she saw, that 
the colour of her skin rendered her an object of pity and contempt to her 
mother and her sister. 

“ Little remains to be told ; the destruction of Helen’s happiness, and the 
disgrace and misery of a parent from whom she had received nothing beyond 
the involuntary boon of life, were the objects at which she aimed : she achieved 
both. Conway fell into her toils, and the intelligence so cruelly conveyed to 
Helen proved her first sorrow and her last : it threw her into fainting fits, from 
which she never recovered, and Trevyllian, unable to endure the sight of his 
murdered child, and of the wretched being who had caused her death, has 
quitted England for ever. He judged rightly. I am incapable of receiving any 
consolation. I do not wish him to forgive me, and kindness and attention 
from him, at this time, would plant so many daggers in my heart. My days 
are numbered; I cannot long survive the fearful pangs of my remorse; the 
sickness of death comes over me as I trace back the follies and sins of my past 
life; my sullenness and murmurings under the dispensations of heaven, and 
the wretched use I made of my liberty of action. How vain and fruitless is 
this retrospection ! the moments arc gone which were so graciously given me 
for repentance. I can do nothing but weep over the ruin I have made. 

“ I did not summon you merely to listen to this dismal record of my sins 
and sufferings. I stand in need of your assistance, and these melancholy 
details were necessary to acquaint you with the object which is now my near- 
est and dearest concern. Trevyllian, I am very certain, will relinquish the 
property which I brought him on my marriage (and which formed part of my 
settlement at that time) to my unfortunate son, who is now, in consequence 
of the failure I have before mentioned, totally dependent upon his sister; hut 
I dare not ask my husband to interest himself further in the fortunes of a crea- 
ture who must be abhorrent to his soul. To you, therefore, I delegate the 
guardianship of this ill-fated young man ; snatch him from the tyranny under 
which he groans, and take him back with you on your return to Calcutta, 
where the money I speak of, if properly settled, will enable him to live in 
comfort and respectability. His gifts from nature have been very few, and he 
has been thereby saved the commission of crimes which stain the breasts of 
those of his relations, more highly favoured. I trust that he, at least, may 
pass through this world without incurring the wrath of that whish is to come. 
To his sister, also, I would fain make some reparation. Should you ever have 
an opportunity to impress her mind with the enormity of her conduct towards 
Helen, who never injured her, do not fail to employ it ; lead her, if it be possible, 

? to repentance ; teach her that which she has never learned, that which no kind 
friend has ever pointed out to her, a Christian’s duty : and, oh ! remember, 
when most deeply incensed by the barbarity of her conduct, to what cause 
her malignant cruelty may be traced : her guides have all been evil, and she 
had deep and bitter injuries to Svenge. 1 have still another request to make. 
When I am dead, Trevyllian will lament the harshness of his treatment of a 
woman who has long wept over her faults to him in tears of blood. Entreat 
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him to banish such regrets from his mind; tell him that I thankfully received 
his reproaches, piercing as they were, as part of my punishment; that, in 
dying unforgiven by him, I have a better hope of mercy from above. I ought 
not to expect consolation in this world; all that I ask is that he will banish me 
from his remembrance; he is still young enough to begin life anew, young 
enough to make a worthier choice.” 

Here the unhappy lady ceased. I could only promise compliance with her 
wishes; comfort I had none to give, her grief was too deep, her remorse too 
poignant to be soothed. She saw that she possessed my warmest sympathy, 
and that I was inclined to review her conduct with a lenient eye. We parted 
and we never met again. I called frequently at Clarence Terrace, but her inter- 
course with denizens of this world was at an end ; I could not obtain admit- 
tance; I learned from her attendants that she sunk daily, and I had soon the 
melancholy office of following her to the grave I wrote to Trevylliun, but 
know not how he was affected by the contents of my letter. The reply came 
through his lawyer, who received directions to make that disposition of his 
wile’s property which she had pointed out. My next care was to seek Anto- 
nio, and I had no difficulty in fulfilling my poor friend’s wishes on this point. 
Lady Conway, for she had succeeded in inducing Sir Stuart to make her his 
wife, I was never allowed to approach. I had no desire to intrude my unwel- 
come presence upon her, and I could not have seen the weak man who had 
submitted to become her instrument without pain. I quitted England for 
India soon after the last act of that dismal tragedy, which had deprived the 
circle of my society of two of its fairest members, had closed ; change of 
scene, nay even change of country, became necessary to relieve my heart from 
the gloom which oppressed it. Antonio was the companion of my voyage. I 
received a pensive gratification in communicating to his uncultivated mind such 
instruction as it was capable of receiving. I did not find all barren ; the voice , 
of kindness, hitherto unknown, seemed to possess a nmgic power; he soon ' 
learned to regard me as hia best friend, and, accustomed to yield a blind obe- - 
dience to the will of others, he attended implicitly to all my directions, and ‘ 
I had the satisfaction of seeing him become every day a wiser and a better 
man. 

Upon our arrival at Calcutta, I thought him fully equal to the management 
of his own affairs, as far as the expenditure of his yearly income was con- 
cerned ; the principal had been judiciously tied up, so that neither his own 
folly, nor the knavery of his associates, could deprive him of it. Events have 
as yet justified my confidence ; he is married to a respectable and sensible wo- 
man of his own class, and has engaged in mercantile pursuits, which promise 
to lead to wealth. I make his house my head-quarters whenever I visit the 
seat of government, and proud and happy both he and his wife are of the 
honour conferred upon them. Antonio, in fact, forms the only bright spot in 
the dark and gloomy retrospect of my acquaintance with his mother. I shud- 
der while I think upon his sister, and what she might have been in better 
hands. 

From Trevyllian’s nephew, the young man to whom I owed my introduction 
to Clarence Terrace, I have learned some particulars respecting persons for 
whom I felt various kinds and degrees of interest. A life of mingled dissipation 
and regret, he informed me, had rendered Sir Stuart Conway old before his time; 
with a haggard countenance and a debilitated frame, he was pursuing a career 
of vice apart from the ill-chosen wife for whom he had deserted Helen. Lady 
Conway had obtained a disgraceful notoriety by her conduct, and while defying 
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the opinions of the world, suffered severe mortifications from its censures. 
She was no longer received by the respectable portion of society, and was com- 
pelled to court the acquaintance of those persons, low in station and mean 
in mind, who were attracted by her title. Trevyllian had married again ; his 
second wife was a high-born, high-bred, and high-spirited young woman, rich 
in personal endowments, and well acquainted with all her claims to distinction: 
she was the mother of two fine boys, and those who knew her husband only 
guessed that her predecessor was remembered by him, from the circumstance 
of his withdrawing from all his old friends : and the manner in which he shrank 
from every allusion to the past. The house and furniture in Clarence Terrace 
had been sold, none of Helen’s young friends were ever admitted to his sight, 
and, by the stern determination to forget, many acute observers measured hb 
recollections of former days. 


THE VEDANTA SYSTEM. 

Coloni.l Vans Kennedy in Reply to Sir G. C. IIaughton. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir: — O n receivings few days ago, Part III. of Volume III. of the Trans- 
actions of the lloyal Asiatic Society, I was much surprised to find a strange, 
nondescript kind of annotation, prefixed to a paper of mine, which is con- 
tained in it. For I have always understood, that papers communicated to a 
literary or scientific society, if deemed deserving of being printed, were pub- 
lished without remark or comment; although the observations and opinions 
expressed in them were liable to be controverted in distinct papers ; and, il 
explanatory notes were thought necessary, these were placed separately, at the 
end of the communication. Why, therefore, the Council of the Society has, 
on this occasion, not only deviated from this rule, but even declared its full 
coincidence with the sentiments expressed by the late secretary, is not appa- 
rent ; but it would, perhaps, have been more advisable had the Council re- 
frained from expressing its approval of sentiments, which, I am constrained 
to say, injustice to myself, are either unintelligible or absurd. 

For it is evident that the late secretary did not even understand the ques- 
tion in dispute between Mr. Colebrooke and myself, as it was to this quota- 
tion from Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the Vedanta system that the secretary’s 
remarks referred : “ The notion, that the versatile world is an illusion ( maya ); 
that all which passes to the apprehension of the waking individual is but a 
phantasy presented to his imagination, and every seeming thing is unreal and 
all is visionary, does not appear to be the text of the Vedanta. I have re- 
marked nothing that countenances it in the Sutras of Vyasa, nor in the gloss 
of Sankara, but much concerning it in the minor commentaries and elementary 
treatises The words underlined will shew that it was quite unnecessary for 
Sir G. C. IIaughton to remark — “ I am not aware that Mr. Colebrooke has 
asserted, or ever meant to imply, that the basis of the Vedanta philosophy is 
material; although he certainly has said that the term mayu,, or illusion, which 
is now so commonly employed by the followers of this school, is not favoured 
by a reference to the early commentators. It is, indeed, impossible to suppose 
that Mr. Colebrooke, the most profound expositor of the doctrines of the 
Hindu metaphysicians that Europe has yet produced, could have entertained 
such a singular opinion ; an opinion that would be contrary to that of almost 
every boy in India.” For, in the very passage quoted, Mr. Colebrooke ex- 
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pressly mentions, that he was acquainted with the Vedanta system in its 
modern state; and the object, therefore, of my paper was to evince that a 
belief in mdyd was the ancient and original doctrine of the Vedantikas , and that 
this was supported not only by the Sutras of Vyasa and the gloss of Shan- 
kara, but also by the Vedas and Upanishads. This was a simple fact, which 
could only be disproved by its being shewn that the texts, to which I referred, 
were spurious or non-existent, or that I had misunderstood their meaning. 
Whether Mr. Colebrooke considered this system to be spiritual or material, 
was not the question ; but whether the view which he had given of it, in that 
essay, was consonant to the tenets and writings of the Vedantikas. This I 
denied, and Sir G. C. Haughton, instead of meeting my objections, has entered 
into observations which are quite irrelevant to the subject. 

That, also, the essay in question exhibits a system of the grossest material 
pantheism, is indisputable. Take, for instance, this passage : “ The principal 
and essential tenets of the Vedanta are, that God is the omniscient and omni- 
potent cause of the existence, continuance, and dissolution of the universe. 
Creation is an act of his will. He is both efficient and material cause of the 
world ; creator and nature, framer and frame, doer and deed.”* Various other 
passages to the same effect might be transcribed ; and it cannot, therefore, be 
supposed that Mr. Colebrooke could be of opinion that a system, which iden- 
tified God with nature, and considered all existing things to lie hut parts of 
the deity, could be any other than material. Sir G. C. Haughton, however, 
contends that such a system is far from convc)ing the idea of material pan- 
theism. But either this universe, with all that it contains, actually exists, or 
the phenomena which it presents arc merely illusory, and cognizable only by 
mental perception : — in the one case, if only one substance exists, matter 
alone has a real existence; and, in the other, spirit onl>. If, therefore, 
Mdyd , or illusion, is not the doctrine of the Vedantikas , as Sir G. C. Haughton 
maintains, and their belief is that the creator and nature are one, and that he 
is the efficient and material cause of the universe, it must necessarily follow 
that their tenets are precisely the same as those which have been held to con- 
stitute material pantheism by every writer on philosophy. But, so far are the 
Vedantikas from identifying God with matter, that they have always denied the 
existence of matter, and maintained that one sole undivided spiritual essence 
alone exists. 

The late secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, at the same time, appenrs 
to have neither considered nor understood what he war. himself writing. For, 
otherwise, he must have perceived that, if the creation is held to be material, 
the identifying the creator with the creation necessarily “ turns the Vedanta 
system into one of pure materialism.” The object, also, of his remarks was 
to shew that I was “under a misconception regarding Mr. Colebrooke’s idea 
of the Vedanta s)Stcm of philosophy;” and yet Sir G C. Haughton observes, 
that, “in the comment [on Menu’s Institutes] ofCulluca, it is expressly stated, 
that nature is manasa srishti , an * intellectual creation.’ ” But if by this expres- 
sion it is meant, that the apparent phenomena, which this universe presents, 
are merely impressions cognizable only by mental perception, instead of con- 
troverting the remarks contained in my paper, he perfectly coincides in them, 
and allows that mdyd, or illusion, is the real doctrine cf the Vedantikas , con- 

* Compare this statement with the 14th, 15th, and 25th propositions of the first part of Spinoza’s 
Ethics:—* 1 Prteter Deum, nulla dari, neque concipt potest mbstantiu." “ tjuicquid ext, in Deo rst, et mhtl 
tuna Deo esse, ntque concipi potest," 11 Deus non tantum est causa efficient ttrvm exutentia:, sed chant 
essentue." 
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trary to the view given of the Vedanta system by Mr. Colebrooke. For Sir 
G. C. Haughton cannot have intended to state, that any school of Hindu 
philosophy admitted a creation ex nihilo ; and if, therefore, there be only one 
substance in existence, it must be either spirit or matter ; and, in the latter 
case, metaphysical ingenuity has been exhausted, but in vain, in order to give 
a refined notion of a material deity. Spinoza, in particular, flattered himself 
that he had overcome this difficulty; but Bayle justly observes: “ If it is ab- 
surd to consider God as extended, because it deprives him of his unity, and 
composes him of an infinite number of parts; what shall we say when we think 
that it also reduces him to the condition of matter, the vilest of things, which 
the ancient philosophers placed just above nothing ?” What, consequently, 
Sir G. C. Haughton meant by remarking that— “ an intellectual system sup- 
poses God is all ; a material, and therefore pantheistic view, involves the 
idea that all is God,’ > — it is impossible to understand. For, if he intended 
by the former expression, that nothing exists but God, and that all wc feel and 
behold are merely illusory appearances and sensations produced and sustained 
by his divine energy, such is precisely the real doctrine of the Vedantikas ; if not, 
that God is all and alt. is God, must be considered to be convertible terms, 
and either of them to be equally applicable to a system of pure materialism, 
but not to the doctrine maintained by the Vedantilias. 

But what can have been the meaning which Sir G. C. Haughton intended to 
be given to the word nature ? Did he use it in any of the significations men- 
tioned by Cicero, in this passage? “ Naturam alii esse censent, vim quandem 
sine ra/ione cientcm mot us in corporibus necessaries. Alii autem , vim partwi- 
pem rationis atque ordinis , tanquam via progrcdientem , declarantemquc quid 
cujusque r<i causa ejficiat, quid sequatur. Sunt autem qui omnia natures nomine 
appellant .”* Or did he employ this term as equivalent to the Sanscrit pracriti 
and its synonimes ? For on the meaning of this word the intelligibility of his 
remarks entirely depends ; and it seems, therefore, strange that the sense in 
which this word was to be understood was not first explained; since this re- 
remark, among others, is not in consequence to be comprehended : “ the 
Hindus undoubtedly make nature a dependent existence, and so far identify 
the creator with it.” Here nature would seem to signify to or^v, and not the 
pracriti of the Hindus ; but, unless the latter be meant, it may be positively 
affirmed that any notion equivalent to that conveyed by the words nature, 
natura, tying, is as unknown to the Hindu schools ot philosophy as that 
denoted by the terms matter , materia , vM- Nor can I find the words mdnasa 
srishti in the passage of Culluca’s commentarvf referred to ; and I cannot, 
therefore, ascertain what the word may be, which Sir G. C. Haughton has here 
translated nature. Only two of those schools, also, acknowledge pracriti, 
the Vedanta and the Sdnkhya ; in the former of which it is considered the 
same as maya ; and as, in the latter system, the existence of God is denied, 
nature, whatever meaning may be given to the word, cannot be dependent 
upon or identified with that which is not admitted to exist. With this circum- 
stance, however, before him, as it is distinctly mentioned in Mr. Colebrooke’s 
essay on tjie Sankhya system, Sir G C. Haughton has not hesitated to remark : 
“ If I may be allowed to offer an opinion on the subject, I would say, that 
there is not one of the six darsanas or schools, into which Hindu metaphysics 
are divided, that is essentially material.” But the Vedanta is the only one of 
those schools which acknowledges the existence of God, and on which belief 

* De Naturd Deorum, 2. 31. 

t The edition of Munoo Sunhita, printed at Calcutta, is the one now before me. 
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its doctrine is entirely founded. For the followers of Capila expressly deny 
that there is a God; those of Jaimini maintain that the universe exists without 
beginning or end, and that it has always existed under the same visible form 
which it now presents ; and the followers of Gautama, Kanada, and Patanjali, 
although they admit the existence of God in terms, yet take no notice of such 
a supreme being in their respective systems ; with exception, therefore, of the 
Vedanta , pure materialism is the only doctrine which is taught in the other five 
schools of Hindu philosophy. 

The late secretary’s remarks, with respect to the word matter , arc so unin- 
telligible, that I must restrict my reply to them to the note, in which it is said 
that “ mdlra is a feminine noun in Sanscrit, as materia is in Latin; and both 
mean the substance of which things are model 1 But it will be in vain to refer to 
Professor Wilson’s or any other Sanscrit dictionary or vocabulary, to find such 
a meaning given to mu Ini ; and Sir G. C. Haughton has himself quoted this 
passage from the Institutes of Mfnu : “with minute transformable atoms of 
the five elements, called mulra **, &c.” So that one of the five elementary atoms , 
the substance of which things are madc f and mattery are terms which express 
the same idea To make any remarks on such an extraordinary philological 
and metaphysical exposition, must be quite unnecessary. It is, however, on 
such grounds that Sir G. C. Haughton has controverted my observation, that 
there is no term in the Sanscrit language equivalent to the word matter. But, 
before one person declares publicly that the opinion of another is quite erro- 
neous, he should be prepared to support his assertion by something in the 
shape of argument. That opinion, also, was expressed in these words : “ For 
the Vcdantikas declare, that what appears to be such [matter] is a mere illu- 
sion ; the Sankhyas consider the universe to he the development of a plastic 
nature, in the same manner as the tree is developed from the seed, to which 
they also ascribe the power of again withdrawing such development within 
itself, in the way that a tortoise puts forth and retracts its members ; and the 
followers of Gautama and Kanada hold that substance is an aggregation of 
atoms, which are constantly liable to separation, and even to returning to their 
u n aggregated and imperceptible state.” To evince, therefore, that this opinion 
was erroneous, Sir G. C. Haughton ought, if he could, to have shewn that 
those definitions, or some one of them, applied to the opinions respecting mat- 
ter, which have been entertained by the philosophers of Europe; or he ought 
to have produced a Sanscrit term, which conveyed precisely or nearly the same 
idea as the words mattery materia , tlx*, and not have contented himself with a 
mere similarity of sound between mutra and mate)ia } when the real significa- 
cations of those words were so entirely dissimilar. 

The late secretary’s note at the end of the paper in question I do not under- 
stand, and I cannot, therefore, make any reply to the remarks contained in it. 
But I cannot avoid thus attracting the notice of the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, as its approval may be considered to extend to all these sin- 
gular annotations, to the last sentence of this note: — “ It is undoubtedly true, 
that when wc contrast the deity with the gods of polytheism, we call him one ; 
and we must do the same when we speak of him or his attributes in-a theolo- 
gical sense, as the moral governor of the universe; but the case is altogether 
different when wc philosophize upon the nature of his essence in the abstract .” 
*or, if the words in italics, have any meaning, they must signify that, when 

* Mdtra Is here used for tanmdtra, which signifies one of the five primeval atoms, from which the 
imUus suppose that ether, air, fire, water, and earth originated — otherwise, mdtiu has no such 
meaning, 

Asia/. Jour. iS .»S. Vol. 18. No. 70. 
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the essence of God is considered in the abstract, unity ceases to be one of his 
attributes, and divisibility becomes predicable of the Supreme Being ! 

From these remarks, it will perhaps be sufficiently evident that SirG.C. 
Haughton’s unacquaintance with philosophy should have prevented him from 
entering into the discussion of so abstruse a subject as the distinction between 
spiritual and material pantheism. I stated also, in my paper, that it appeared 
to me that the Vedatita was a system which differed completely from every 
philosophical system that was known in Europe ; in which case, it was obvious 
that its nature, and the opinions entertained by its followers, could only be 
ascertained from a perusal of their writings. I farther remarked, that, in 
reading Veddnla works, the utmost care should be taken not to be misled by 
the language in which its doctrine is expressed, or by the illustrations adduced 
in its explanation ; for, otherwise, it would appear to be a system of pure 
materialism, notwithstanding the clearest texts to the contrary. These obser- 
vations surely deserved some attention, before Sir G. C. Haughton undertook 
to shew that I had mistaken the view given of the Vedanta system in Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s essay ; for I doubt much whether Sir G. C. Haughton has himself 
been able to form a clear conception of the subject discussed in that essay. 
At least, it has been already remarked in your Journal ( Vol. xiv. p. 265) 

« Sir Graves Haughton, in a note upon this paper, shows that its able author 
has misapprehended Mr. Colebrooke, who could not, he says, have enter- 
tained an opinion that the basis of the Vedanta system was material : an opi- 
nion which would be contrary to that of almost every boy in India. We confess, 
he has not made it clearly and distinctly apparent to our understanding what 
Mr. Colebrooke’s opinion upon this nice point was.” Nor, even had he been 
more acquainted with the subject, was it possible for Sir G. C. Haughton to 
have given a satisfactory explanation on this point ; because that essay has 
been evidently written hastily, and without due consideration, as several of 
the texts quoted and the comments upon them are obviously inconsistent with 
each other. In p. 35, for instance, it is said, and most correctly : — “ The 
supreme being is one, sole-existent, sccondlcss, entire, without parts, sempi- 
ternal, infinite, ineffable,* universal soul, truth, wisdom, intelligence, happi- 
ness.” But, in the very sentence which precedes this, it is also said of the 
supreme Being : — “At the consummation of all things, all are resolved into 
him ; as the spider spins his thread from his own substance and gathers it in 
again ; as vegetables sprout from the soil and return to it, earth to earth ; as 
hair and nails grow from a living body and continue with it.” It will, however, 
be evident that, if the latter description is understood literally, as it must be 
by every person unacquainted with the Vedanta system, it exhibits the grossest 
pantheism ; but a Veddntika would consider it only as an illustration of the 
delusive appearances which are caused by may a. Were it, therefore, concluded 
that Mr. Colebrooke has expressed his real opinion in the last paragraph of 
that essay, it must follow that, as he did not admit the doctrine of mayd to be 
consonant to the text of the Vedanta , he must have understood the descrip- 
tion just quoted literally, and consequently that he must have considered the 
Vedanta system to be one of pure materialism. It was under this supposition 
that I composed the remarks, to which the annotations of Sir G. C. Haughton 
refer, for the purpose of refuting what seemed to me to be so erroneous a view 
of the most spiritual system that ever was imagined by man. 

I remain, Sir, 

Bombay , M April 1 835. Your most obedient servant, 

Vans Kennfdy. 

* I have here omitted the words, “ invariable ruler of all,” as such an attribute h not ascribed to the 
Supreme Being by the Vedanta, or anv other school of Hindu philosophy. 
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Although it would not be speaking with precision to say of our trade 
with China, that it is conducted upon peculiar principles, yet it cannot be 
denied that its incidents distinguish this channel of our commerce from those 
with which it communicates with the rest of the world. The British trade 
with the empire of China has, for example, grown up to maturity in the 
hands, chiefly, of the East-India Company, whereby its operations became 
blended with the finances of the Indian territories; and, since it has been 
liberated from the restrictions of the Company’s charter, as well from the 
nature of the trade itself, as from its convenience as a medium of Indian 
remittance, the China commerce continues to be a very extensive scene of 
money-transactions, requiring great accuracy and nicety of calculation, 
it would have been far better, as is observed in the work before us, if 
“ a longer period had been allowed between the determination to throw 
open the trade and the actual commencement of the trade on the new foot- 
ing;” but all the measures of that ministry were precipitate ; things were left 
to adjust themselves, according to one of the favouiite maxims of political 
economists, and they have been in some cases adjusted much as nature, with- 
out the aid of a surgeon, will adjust a fractured bone. 

Mr. Thompson, with the recommendation of nearly half a century’s ex- 
perience in the Company’s home-service, has published the little work we 
aic about to examine, with a view of “ contributing, in some degree, to 
the information now sought to be more generally dilfused ” on the subject of 
this trade, especially its transactions in money-exchanges and remittances. 

In Part I., he enters briefly into the history of our silver currency, and 
then into that of the silver coinage of India, and the reforms introduced into 
the currency of that country by the East-India Company, with the view of 
ultimately establishing one uniform coin, of the same weight, fineness, and 
impression, throughout the whole of the British possessions. 

Part II. is devoted to the exchanges between India and China, and be- 
tween China and England, with especial relation to the remittance to 
Europe from India of funds to defray its territorial charges. 

The Company effected their remittances through the China trade in two 
wa^s; first, by means of merchandize shipped from India to Canton, the 
proceeds of which were applied to the purchase of teas; secondly, by bills 
Irawn in China on India, in return for dollars. As the vehicle of trade 
ms ceased, the remittance is thus effected : the British establishment at 
Canton receives a certain sum in dollars, in return for bills on India, which 
lollars are advanced to British traders for investment in teas for the English 
narket, and the value of the advances is paid out of the sale-proceeds in 
England ; the rates of the several exchanges depending upon the current 
ates in China, in each season. 

This last point is one which requires a good deal more consideration than 

* Con “dcration« respecting the Trade with China. Uy Josbfh Thompson, late of the East-India 
1 °USC. London, 1H35. Wm. H. Allen and Co. 
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his Majesty’s ministers could, of course, give to it. The trade between 
India and China (including opium) leaves a large balance, at the end of 
each year, in favour of the former country, which the Chinese merchants 
discharged in dollars and sycee silver. A portion of the dollars was paid 
to the Company’s supra-cargocs for bills on India; the syccc silver and 
remaining dollars were remitted to India, the former for coinage: the mer- 
chants and supra-cargoes looked, generally speaking, to the produce of the 
dollars in the mint of Calcutta, as the basis for calculating the exchanges 
between China and India. Where higher rates of exchange have been de- 
manded than the mintage would warrant, bullion has been remitted to 
China, on the Company’s account, both from England and India. On the 
average, however, of fifteen years, from 1811-15 to 1828-29, the dollars 
received in China were paid in Calcutta with nearly Rs. () per 100 dollars 
less than their intrinsic value, and Rs. 1£ less than their net produce in the 
Calcutta mint. This fact seems to demonstrate that the supra-cargoes con- 
siderably influenced the rates of exchange. The same influence, to a con- 
siderable extent, must exist in the hands of the king’s establishment at 
Canton, which, if judiciously directed, Mr. Thompson thinks, may procure 
dollars for bills on India on nearly as favourable terms. He speculates, 
therefore, upon the great probability that government, instead of leaving 
the exchanges, under the operation of free-trade, to the course of events 
in China, will takethe arrangement at once into their own hands, and receive 
dollars in China for bills on India, on such terms as their agents may con- 
sider just. 

A deficiency in the importation of dollars into China, and in the supply 
of syccc silver, might render the exchange loss favourable to the drawer, 
but should such a difficulty occur in obtaining an adequate supply of silver 
for payment of the Indian surplus trade, it might, he thinks, be thus obvia- 
ted. The Indian traders might receive from the Chinese merchants receipts, 
expressed in dollars, for the difference in value between the imports and 
exports of each trader, which receipts they might hand over to the super- 
intendents, for bills on India at rates of exchange agreed on between the 
parties ; and, to effect the remittance of the amount of bills so drawn on 
India, in England, on account of the crown, the receipts might be handed 
over by the superintendents to English traders intending to purchase return 
cargoes from China by bills on England, who might transfer the receipts to 
the Chinese merchants with whom they dealt. A system of this kind, on a 
small scale, he adds, has been acted on with advantage by the Company’s 
supra-cargocs in their dealings with the hong-merchants. 

This we can readily believe; but we are decidedly of opinion that such 
a system could never be practicable in free-trade. 

Should it happen, in the future progress of the trade, that the merchants 
of England find it profitable to place funds in India or China, so as to he 
available for the purchase of merchandize for this country, which would 
reduce the demand for bills on India, a remittance to England on account 
of India, through China, might yet bo beneficially secured, he thinks, by 
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mfcking part of the proceeds of the opium-sales in Calcutta payable to the 
superintendents at Canton on the realization of its produce in China. The 
purchasers of opium at the sales might have a portion delivered without pay- 
ment, on depositing promissory notes of the Bengal government, with a 
premium added to the amount ; and engaging to pay to the superintendents 
in China the purchased value in dollars, or sycee, or hong-merchants' re- 
ceipts ; the superintendents giving a receipt for the same, on the production 
of which, at Calcutta, the securities deposited to be returned to the original 
purchasers at the opium-sales, on their paying interest on the sale-value of 
the opium from the period of its delivery at Calcutta to the payment of the 
purchased value in China. 

This scheme would, no doubt, as Mr. Thompson remarks, be attended 
with many extensive advantages ; but every mercantile man must perceive 
its complexity, the doors it opens to fraud, and its incongruity with the ge- 
neral course of commercial transactions. 

Sycee silver would appear, at first sight, to be a more favourable return 
to India than dollars, or bills at a rate based on the produce of dollars in 
the Calcutta mint ; because sycee (which is considered by the Chinese as 
pure silver, though never found liner, in the mass, than 98| parts out of 
100 of pure silver), owing to the absence of silver coin in China, for which 
the dollar is a convenient substitute, frequently exchanges weight for weight 
with dollars, though the latter may be 1) per cent, worse. But the fineness 
of sycee, through Chinese inexpertness or fraud, is uncertain ; moreover, 
(here is no native supply of silver known in China, and the government 
prohibit the exportation of sycee. For these reasons, it is not likely to 
interfere with bill-remittances on India. 

At the time of writing this work, Mr. Thompson was not aware of the 
exact rate of exchange between India, China, and England, since the 
opening of the China trade. He, therefore, assumes the rate of 205 sicca 
rupees per 100 dollars (which is about their net produce in the Calcutta mint, 
and is the average rate at which the Company’s bills on Bengal were drawn 
in the fifteen years before mentioned) as an equitable rate of exchange, 
which may serve as the basis for future calculations in government negocia- 
tions for bill-remittances from China to India; and for the opium-remit- 
tances to China, before suggested. We shall follow him in his observa- 
tions, founded upon this hypothesis, before we enter upon the details con- 
tained in his i( Conclusion.” 

The rate of 205 sicca rupees per 100 dollars, however, is assumed as’ 
the present standard of the sicca rupee, namely 175*923 grains fine silver. 
When the proposed standard for the Indian universal rupee, namely, 105 
grains fine, is adopted, this rate must, of course, be increased, say from 
205 to 218 sicca rupees per 100 dollars. This result, Mr. Thompson 
thinks, must be soon brought about by the circumstance that dollars produce 
in the mints of Bombay and Madras, where the rupees arc 105 grains fine 
silver, about OJ per cent, more than in the Calcutta mint : a fact of which 
traders will soon avail themselves. 
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The trade between England, India and China, lie is of opinion, is capable 
of considerable enlargement, from its convenience as a medium of remit- 
tance, as well as from its presenting so extensive a field for British specu- 
lation. In order to encourage this trade, he recommends every practicable 
reduction in the charges of Indian mintage, so as to secure the greatest out- 
turn ; that the exchanges between the three countries should be regulated 
on principles which would give the British trader his utmost just advantage, 
and that the commercial intercourse of the countries be as unrestricted aa 
possible. He also suggests that the impediment to the returns of the Bom- 
bay trade should, if possible, be removed, so that bills from China might 
be drawn on Bombay as well as on Calcutta, since, when the Calcutta rupee 
is equalized with those of Bombay and Madras, bills could be drawn in 
either presidency at the same rate of exchange. Some arrangement in the 
finances of India might enable Bombay to draw, in the first instance, some 
portion of the surplus revenues of the Bengal and central provinces. 

With respect to another branch of the subject of these exchanges, namely, 
the rate at which dollars advanced by the superintendents in China should 
be repaid in England, he observes that, were the basis of this exchange to be 
formed from the relative intrinsic value of the coins exchanged, the computa- 
tion would stand thus : comparing the quantities of pure silver contained in the 
dollar and in the shilling of the present standard, 100 dollars are intrinsically 
worth £'23. Os. 2d. The trader would, therefore, pay for the depreciation 
of our silver money (which Mr. Thompson shews in the preceding part is to 
the extent of nearly per cent, compared with the silver monies of l 1 ranee 
and the United States*) to the whole extent of the bills drawn, though, in 
fact, little or no part of such bills would be actually discharged in the 
current silver money of the realm. These considerations would invalidate 
a rate of exchange founded on such a basis. If, however, the rate were 
formed on the principle of taking the ounce of standard silver at 5s. 2d., 
the computation would stand thus : the tine silver in a pound of standard 
silver is 5,328 grains, and in a shilling, at the old rate of 02 to the pound 
troy, wmuld be 85 935 dec., making the dollar (371 514 dec. grains fine) 
intrinsically equal to 4s. 3d., 878 dec., and 100 dollars equal to £21. 12s. 
4d. ; the difference between this and the former product being .Cl. 7s. 10d., 
“ the amount of the depreciation in the present silver money when com- 
pared with the standard of our silver money from 43d Eliz. to 50th Geo. 
Ill/' 

Government, says Mr. Thompson, are not to take advantage of their own 
WTong (having reduced the intrinsic value of the shilling for their own 
benefit); and, therefore, he contends that, injustice to the trader, as' well 
as from motives of policy, the basis of the exchange for repayment of 
advances in China should be formed on the principle of the price of standard 
silver, i. e. 4s. 3d., 878 dec. per dollar : adding interest, the dollar taken 

* “ At the standard of our silver money, in respect to France, francs 24*743 were intrinsically equal 
to 20 shillings ; but at the present standard of our silver money, francs 23-243 are Intrinsically equal to 
20 shillings. And, in respect to the silver money of the United States of America, the dollar of the 
standard of their mint was inti insiudly equal (o 4s. 3d. fl4() dec. of our old silver-money ; but the same 
dollar is now equal to 4s. 7d. 152 dec. of our jvesent standard silver money.” 
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up in China should be repaid at the rate of 4s. fid. If, by any aocident, the 
dollar could be obtained in China at a less cost than 4s. fid., the govern- 
ment must submit to a proportionate reduction of the rate of bills on Eng. 
land drawn in repayment of advances in China. “ It may, however, be 
presumed that, if the government were to declare at once, in England, that 
they would. advance dollars in China to be paid for in England by bills at 
30 days’ sight, and at 4s. fid. for each dollar so advanced, those terms 
would be accepted by many traders, previously to the commencement of 
their outward voyages ; and, as rates so fixed would have a very great 
influence on such bills as might be negociatcd only in China, it may be in- 
ferred the government might make the whole annual remittance from China 
at or about that rate of exchange.” 

In his “ Conclusion,” Mr. Thompson states that, since the opening of 
the China trade, bills drawn from China, in favour of the Company, for 
dollars advanced by their agents at Canton, have been at 4s. 7d. per dollar, 
and six months’ sight; bills drawn from China by Company's agents, for 
dollars received by them at Canton, on the Bengal government, have been 
at the rate of 206 sicca rupees per 100 dollars ; and bills drawn in Eng- 
land by the Company on India for cash received in London, and at 00 days' 
sight, have been at the following average rates ; namely, on Calcutta, at 
2s. the sicca rupee; on Bombay and Madras, Is. lid. the new rupee. 

Now, with respect to the exchange with China, as the trader receives 
a dollar in China for his bill on England at Is. 7d. and six months’ sight, 
the real price of the dollar at Canton (deducting the 12 months’ interest 
before the bill is pa) able in London) would be equal to 4s. 4d. 381 dec., 
and as it would cost the trader 4s. fid, 241 dec. (according to Mr. Thomp- 
son's calculation*) to send a dollar from England to China, it would be 
more advantageous to purchase dollars in China, by a bill on England, 
at 4s. 7d., than to send a dollar from England to China, by rather more 
than 1J percent. 

As respects the exchanges with India ; the Company now receive in 
London cash for bills on Calcutta at 2s. the sicca rupee, and at 00 days’ 
sight. Add the loss of interest during transit, Od. 00 dec. ; the rupee costs 
the trader, purchasing in London, in China, 2s. Od. 00 dec. The exchange 
on Calcutta from Canton being 200 sicca rupees per 100 dollars, to place 
100 dollars in China by a Company’s bill on Calcutta, purchased in Lon- 
don, would cost £21. 2s. 3d., or for each dollar Is. 2d. 070 dec. ; hence 
it would be more advantageous to give 2s. Od. 00 dec. per sicca rupee in 
London for a Company's bill on Calcutta, and to sell that bill in China at 
200 sicca rupees per 100 dollars, than to purchase a dollar in the London 
market for remittance, by more than fi per cent. ; and the bill purchased in 
London would be more advantageous than purchasing a dollar in China by 
a bill on England at 4s. 7d., by more than 3J per cent. 

* He takes the price of dollars in the London market at 4s. lOd. per ounce, which gives the cost of 
a dollar 4s. 2d. 228 dec. ; add 3} per cent, for Insurance, brokerage and shipping charges, and interest 
during transit to Cluna, G months at 5 per cent., 2J per cent., equal together to Os. 3d. 013 dec. : total 
4s. 5d. 241 dec. 
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The net product of 100 dollars in the Calcutta mint is Sa. Rs. 200 
*9,56 dec. A dollar sent from London would cost in China 4s. 5d.241 dec.; 
sent from London to Calcutta, the same ; therefore, 100 dollars would cost 
in Calcutta, £22. 3s. 8d.; and as 100 dollars would produce in the Calcutta 
mint Sa.Rs. 206 -956 dec., each rupee would cost 2s. Id. 720 dec., whereas 
it could be placed in Calcutta, by the purchase of a Company’s,bill in Lon- 
don, for 2s. Od. 60 dec. It would, therefore, be more advantageous, to 
purchase a bill in London on Calcutta, than to send dollars from London 
for coinage in Calcutta, by about 4£ per cent. The preferable course, so 
long as circumstances remain the same, is to purchase in London Compa- 
ny’s bills on Calcutta, for negociation in China. 

The interests of the East-1 ndia Company are thus affected : for 2s. re- 
ceived in England, they grant a bill on Calcutta for one sicca rupee, and 
60 days’ sight ; add 8J months’ interest before the bill is paid in Calcutta, 
vid China, Od. 850 dec.; total, 2s. 0d. 850 dec., which is more than the 
intrinsic value of a sicca rupee at 5s. 2d per ounce, by Od. 284 dec. 
Therefore, the Company receive more than 1 per cent, beyond the intrinsic 
value of the rupee. 

In China, the Company receive dollars in exchange for their bills on 
Calcutta at 206 sicca rupees per 100 dollars and at 30 days’ sight. Allow- 
ing Sa. Rs. 2-145 dec. interest for 2£ months (transit and sight), they pay 
in China Sa. Rs. 203 *855 dec. per 100 dollars, or Sa. Rs. 2 *038 dec. 
for each dollar. Suppose this dollar to be advanced to the London trader 
in China, for his bill on England, at 4s. 7d. (or 4s. 4d. 381 dec., deducting 
interest), each rupee costs the Company 2s. Id. 702 dec. Rut the Com- 
pany receive in London for a bill on Calcutta, 2s. Od. 850 dec. per sicca 
rupee, which is less by about 3J per cent, than the price they pay for dol- 
lars purchased in China by bills on Calcutta, for the purpose of making 
advances to the London trader in China, for bills on England. It is, there- 
fore, advantageous for the Company to sell a sicca rupee in London for 
2s., whether the intrinsic value of that coin be considered, or the rate be 
compared with the result of dollars purchased in China for sale to the Lon- 
don traders there. 

The amount received by the Company in England for bills on Bombay, 
in the last two years, is £290,000 ; the amount of bills on Calcutta, during 
the same period, being £780,000. The course which the bills, bought in 
London and payable in Bombay, will take, Mr. Thompson concludes will 
be this : they will be sold at Canton for dollars, in the same way as the 
Calcutta bills. But at what rate will the trader sell his dollars in Canton 
for bills on Bombay ? He assumes that the basis for the exchange on 
Bombay will be the net produce of dollars in the Bombay mint; and as 
100 dollars yield 218 rupees there, the trader will expect that sum for every 
100 dollars sold by him in China for bills on Bombay. The effect of such 
a rate of exchange will be this: the trader pays in London Is. lid. for 
each Bombay rupee, costing him, with loss of interest, in Canton, Is. 1 Id. 
479 dec.; consequently, one dollar, at 218 rupees per 100 dollars, would 
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cost the trader from England, at Canton, 4s. 3d. 184 dec. But it has 
been shown that the trader, by his bill on England at 4s. 7d. per dollar, 
docs in fact pay only 4s. 4d. 381 dec. for a dollar received in China; 
whence it follows, that it is better for him to buy a bill in London for sale in 
China, than a dollar in China for his bill on England, by about 2£ per cent. 

The Company receive, in London, for a rupee payable at Bombay, 
R lid.; adding interest during transit, Is. lid. 815 dec.; whereas the 
Bombay rupee is intrinsically worth Is. lid. 010 dec. ; which gives them a 
gain of Od. 775 dec. on each rupee, or more than 3 per cent. Supposing 
they gave bills on Bombay for dollars received in China, on the principle 
of the net out-turn of the mint; 100 dollars received at Canton would be 
paid at Bombay with 218 rupees, but, deducting interest for use of the 
money, with only Rs. 215 -729 dee., or Rs. 2 157 dec. for a dollar. And 
for a dollar sold to the trader at Canton for his bill on England, they would 
receive, deducting interest, Is. 4d. 381 dec., or (at Rs°2 157 dec. for a 
dollar) 2s. Od. 284 dec. for each rupee; whilst for a rupee sold in London 
for Is. lid., they receive, as before shewn, Is. lid. 815 dec. It would, 
therefore, be better for the Company to sell a dollar in China, than to sell 
a rupee in London, by nearly 2 per cent. 

In the case of the exchange on Bombay, at 218 rupees per 100 dollars, 
it appears better for the trader to purchase a Bombay rupee in London at 
Is. lid. than a dollar in China for his bill on London at Is. 7d.; at the 
same time, the Company, by selling a Bombay rupee in London for Is. lid., 
obtain an advantage beyond the intrinsic value.of that rupee. Further, it 
is better for the Company to sell a dollar in China for a bill on England, 
than to sell a Bombay rupee in England for their bill on Bombay. 

These arc some of the minute calculations in Mr. Thompson’s book, 
with reference to the complex money transactions which are in operation in 
the conjoint trade of England, India and China, connected with the finances 
,,f India ; and, assuming the figures to be correct (as they have proved in all 
the instances in which we have tested them) they exhibitsome curious anomalies. 

W r e have no room to notice the other subjects treated in the work, and 
which are, indeed, of inferior importance. His third part recommends the 
employment of small ships in the China trade, in preference to large; his 
fourth part contains some reflections, neither very new nor very striking, 
upon the intercourse between British traders and the authorities and people 
ol ^'|” na } ant l P ar t the fifth suggests the advantage which would accrue to 
the English trade by the transfer of Macao to the British government by 
the Portuguese. Mr. Thompson presumes that the government of Portu- 
gal can attach but little importance to the possession of Macao, and would 
surrender it, with all the rights pertaining to it which they acquired from 
the Chinese, in exchange for some teftitory in western India; and that it 
n^ght be occupied by a British force without opposition from the Chinese. 
e concur with Mr. 1 hompson as tf^thc advantage of such an arrangc- 
ent; but we are persuaded that neither would the Portuguese resign 
acao, nor the Chinese (if they could help it) permit us to occupy it. 
^fV//../w/rw.N.S.VoL.18 No 70. i> 
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MR. MOORCROFT’S JOURNEY TO BALKH AND BOKHARA. 

JOURNAL OF GHOLAUM HYDER KHAN, EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY MAJOR HEARSEy, 

The following narrative, extracted from the journal of Gholaum Hyder 
Khan, who accompanied Mr. Win. Moorcroft in his journey to Balkh and 
Bokhara, in the years 181D — 1825, contains a detailed description of the inci- 
dents of that journey (of which few and scanty particulars only have been yet 
published) ; of the death of that enterprizing traveller, and that of Messrs 
Trebeck and Guthrie, his companions; and of the writer’s own captivity 
and return to Barelly, during the years 1826 and 1827- 

Gholaum Hyder Khan is a native of Barelly, and by caste a Patan ; his father 
came originally from Agwanistan Candahar, and was a soldier under the Patan 
family, who had usurped the whole of Kuthair from the emperors of Delhi. 
Kuthair is very improperly called Rohilcund, as roh signifies mountainous, 
ravines, or hilly. His father died sixteen years ago, leaving a family of four 
sons and one daughter. 

Gholaum Hyder Khan, when a young man, entered into Major Hearsey’s 
service; he was then seventeen years old, and accompanied him and Mr. 
Moorcroft into Chinese Tatary in 1812, when they went disguised as Hindoo 
fakcers to the sacred lake Mansurwur; he then evinced some disposition to 
become a traveller, and paid much attention to Mr. Moorcroft’s surgical 
operations, some of which he afterwards performed himself. 

In 1815, the war breaking out with the Gorkeeahs, and Major Hearsey 
being ordered to levy a force of Rohillahs, by Lord Hastings, to act as a 
partizan, he raised 1,500 men, armed with matchlock guns, and formed them 
into companies ; Golaum Hyder Khan got the command of one, with the rank 
of soubadar. In one month this force was raised, disciplined a little, marched 
on the second month into the mountains, and on the third opposed the foe, 
and drove the Gorkeeahs out of Chumpawut, the capital of Kalce Kumaoon, 
and forced them to abandon the country, and fly into Kutoolgurh for protec- 
tion. As Major Hearsey had no cannon, and but just as much ammunition as 
the men could possibly carry besides their own provisions for seven days, and 
their baggage, he was obliged to divide his force, to watch the enemy, and pre- 
vent their crossing the Kalec river. Five hundred men were detached to sur- 
round the fort of Kutoolgurh (which had a garrison of 400 men in it), under 
the command of Lieut. W. Martindell ; 300 men were obliged to form a chain 
of communication down to the plains, for the protection of supplies; and 300 
men were placed, and entrenched, at several ferries over the Kalce river; 
about 300 effective men remained with Major Hearsey at Chumpawut, where 
he was forming a depot of provisions, to enable him to advance. On the 31st 
of March 1815, intelligence having been received by the Major of 500 men 
having effected a passage across the Kalee, and were making a stockade, he 
marched the same night seven coss, and attacked them early in the morning, 
with only 270 men. On the 1st of April he sent off for reinforcements from j 
Kutoolgurh, but about three o’clock p.m., the enemy had effected the passage 
of about 1,500 more men, under Hustcc Dhul Choutra and Jeyroka Sirdar. 
An action took place; the party had no ammunition left, were defeated, and 
the major left on the field of battle severely wounded, and was made a prisoner. 
Gholaum Hyder Khan, having been shot through both his thighs by an arrow, 
early in the action, had retired to the rear, and escaped falling into the 
enemy’s hands. 
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On the conclusion of the Nepaul wa#, Major Hearsey was released from 
confinement, and came down to Barelly, where Gholaum Hyder Khan joined 
him. 

In April 1816, an insurrection broke out at Barelly, caused by the imbecile 
conduct of the magistrate, Mr. Dumbleton, and his giving ear only to the 
kotewaul, who was a Hindoo. Upwards of 25,000 armed men assembled, 
and the Mussulmans hoisted the prophet’s (or green) flag. This rebellion was 
quashed by a severe action, in which Gholaum Hyder Khan (who accompanied 
1m master, who acted as artillery-officer) was severely wounded in the head by 
a ball, and of which wound the doctors said he would never recover; but their 
predictions failed, and the ball is still in his head. Three years afterwards, 
Mr. Moorcroft came up to Barelly, with the intention of prosecuting the tour 
he had in contemplation, and wanted Major Hearsey to accompany him ; but 
on laying the outline of his plan before the mfljor, he objected to it, and 
shewed the impossibility of performing it by the route he proposed; but that 
if he would take the route the major proposed, he would accompany him 
with great pleasure. To this Mr. Moorcroft would not assent. The major’s 
route was to Bombay, from thence to Bushire in the Persian Gulf, from thence 
through Persia by Yczd and Musheed, and from thence to Bokhara; there to 
remain and to accompany the Bokhara kafila to Yarcund, from thence to send 
all the horses purchased at Yarcund by the route he came, and to detach some 
clever person, a Mussulman, with a few horses of small value, some asses 
and mules, to go down, if possible, to Ludak, and come out of the mountains 
by the Kooloo Busehur route; another man (a Mussulman) was to proceed 
with another batch of horses, of small value, by the Ilcerat or Kabool road, 
going by Balkh, Kabool, Pcishawur, Lahore, to Loodechana, by which means 
the expenses, the duties, &c. could be averaged of both these routes. Mr. 
Moorcroft was to return, leaving Major I!earsey<ns an agent with the Bokhara 
king, and Mr. Trebeck as an agent in Persia. This was the most feasible plan, 
and would have been sanctioned by the government, and would have received 
the assistance of the Persian government, and a new channel opened, by which 
an immense trade for goods of English and Indian manufacture would have 
found their way into the heart of Tatnry, and India would have been furnished 
with a strong breed of horses for their cavalry and horse-artillery, at about 
half the value they arc now obliged to pay for a poor set of brutes. 

By following the major’s plan, no danger or delay would ensue. Mccr 
Ameer Hyder, the king of Bokhara, through the assistance of the major and a 
few officers, could have put his artillery and army upon a better footing, so as 
to enable it to oppose those hordes of Usbccks and Calmucks, who might be 
impelled by Russia to attack him whenever they had an intention of invading 
India; and by entering into terms of amity with him, a vast trade in European 
articles would have been carried on, to the benefit of Persia and Bokhara, and 
the military establishments of those nations put upon a footing to encounter 
any inroads of their nothern neighbours. 

To this safe, easy, and extensive plan, Mr. Moorcroft would not agree; but 
determined to prosecute his route through the mountains by Neetee and 
Chinese Tatary, although the major showed him the impracticability of it. 
As his servants, who accompanied him from Poosa, got frightened, and would 
not proceed with him, he applied to Major Hearsey for faithful ones. Gholaum 
Hyder Khan volunteered to go along with him ; the major furnished him also 
with a cook and two washermen : most of these people have died, and Gholaum 
Hyder Khan, after an absence of seven years and nine months, returned to the 
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arms of his wife and family, after suffering great hardships, imprisonment, and 
losing all his individual property. The narrative of the present route is compiled 
from a small itinerary he kept by him ; and to his memory, which is a very 
good one, I have trusted to the incidents of the following pages. # 

Mr. Moorcroft left Barelly nbout the end of October IBID, accompanied by 
Mr. Trebeck, son of the proctor in Calcutta of that name, and a Mr. Guthrie, 
a country-born, who was an apothecary. He had a great deal of valuable 
property along with him, which was well packed up, besides some pearls and 
large coral beads. His intention was to proceed by the Neetee Pass, through 
Tatary into Yarcund, there to dispose of his goods, and to purchase horses fit 
for the Hon. Company’s cavalry, and stallions for their stud, of which he was 
superintendent at Poosa. 

Although he had not the orders of the government to proceed on this tour, 
yet he had their permission and sanction, as he was furnished with certificates 
in the English, Russian, Persian, and Chinese languages, signed, on scaling, 
wax, with the Hon. Company’s large seal ; he likewise was furnished by the 
government with presents to different chiefs ; but the rest of the valuable 
property he carried up was upon his own risk and speculation, and that of that 
liberal and worthy man Mr. John Palmer, who wished to open a new branch of 
commerce for English and Indian manufactures with the inhabitants of the 
countries he was going to. Mr. Trebeck was a volunteer, and Mr. Guthrie 
was in the service of government ; the former intended to take a smvey of the 
route, and the latter acted as a doctor. 

Meer Izut Oollah Khan, who formerly accompanied the Hon. Mr. Elphin- 
Btone to Kaubool, and was in the Hon. Company’s service, also accompanied 
him as a linguist and interpreter. 

From Barelly the party proceeded by the usual route to the foot ol the 
Kumaoon mountains, to a place called Bumoree, where Mr. Traill, the com- 
missioner of Kumaoon, furnished them with hill-porters sufficient to take up 
their most valuable effects to Almora. They proceeded by the usual stages 
from Bumoree" (*) to Bhccmtaul, 1 * in the mountains, where there is a large and 
beautiful lake ,• from thence to Ramghur, 0 to Peeoora, 1 ' and Almora; 0 here 
they only halted one day, as Mr. Traill furnished them with porters, and orders 
to the different native collectors of revenue, to furnish them with provisions 
and porters ; they also got a guard of twelve Gorkecah soldiers, and the com- 
missariat officer furnished them with sixty mules belonging to government to 
carry their baggage. 

For their own riding, they took up with them from the plains, six laigc 
horses and four large mules, who proceeded very well on as far as Almora, 
there being a good made road thus far from the plains; they also brought up 
with them six elephants and about forty camels belonging to government ; ol 
the latter, five died on the road ; these were all returned to Barelly : their 
own riding cattle proceeded on with them to Jotshee Muth, 1 which they 
reached in twelve days, including halts on account of Mr. Trebeck s sickness, 
who was obliged to be carried in a dundee (or hammock slung to a pole) by 
four men. Near Peepulkotee, on the ascent of stone steps up the side ol 
the mountain, they lost a large horse and a large saddle-mule, who fell over to 
the left, down a deep precipice, and were dashed to pieces. 

Mr. Moorcroft, at Peepulkotee, wounded a huge bear in the foot (which came 
down into the fields to eat the corn) with a ball ; the animal, enraged, charged 
( ■ Ve no't at tl ' u.tl.) 
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Gholaum Hyder Khan, who was down in a water-course below him, who had 
the presence of mind to cut him in two pieces with a sword belonging to Mr. 
Trcbeck. 

£t Jotshee Muth, Mr. Moorcroft was obliged to halt, on account of the 
snow having fallen ; and the Nectee Pass was represented as shut up, by the 
Bhooteeahs, who resided there, ami who had on that account come back to 
Tupobun B with their flocks and their families. At Jotsheeniuth they were 
detained all the winter. They took up their quarters in a house belonging to 
the former rawul, or high priest of the temple of Budrecnath. Here they 
were joined by the mineralogist, Mr. Ludlow. They were furnished with ample 
supplies for themselves and cattle; and amused themselves in making excur- 
sions, shooting the beautiful pheasants, called moonals, black partridges, anil 
chuckores ; for this purpose they had to ascend the mountain, towards a large 
plain and beautiful forest, consisting of cedars, cypresses, yew, holly, oak, 
walnuts, hazel-nuts, and horse-chestnuts; the ground was covered with snow, 
which was soft, and about eighteen inches deep in many places. A sportsman 
they entertained to shoot game, one day brought them a large stag. During 
their stay there, one night, a large black bear entered a house, by removing a 
slab of stone, and killed a cow therein ; the inhabitants made a great noise, 
and shut him in the house, putting the slab of stone up, and fastening it with 
sticks outside ; and from a small air-hole, serving to give light, they shot him 
with a matchlock; he was very fat, and Gholaum Hyder Khan took off his 
skin, and extracted a great deal of grease from him. 

Mr. Moorcroft became highly delighted with the climate of Jotsheemuth, 
and proposed building a house, making a large garden, and introducing Cash- 
meree weavers to fabricate shawls, & c. &c. 

After a consultation, and the prospect of their being obliged to remain at 
Jotsheemuth until the middle of June, to admit of the Neetee h pass being 
practicable, they gave up this plan entirely; finding the Bhooteeahs made 
great objections to their going that route, and stating that the Chinese Tatars 
would prevent their proceeding on, or detain them prisoners should they cross 
the Himalaya into their territories. 

As the snow was frozen and hard, they left Jotsheemuth early in February, 
and conveyed all their property on men’s backs, as the Company’s mules 
quitted them on their arrival at Jotsheemuth. It was very expensive travelling; 
they employed above 300 hill men, to whom they gave two annas per diem, or 
the eighth of a rupee, each man, as hire. In eight days, they reached Sirri- 
nuggur, going by the Peepulkotee route, following the course of the Aluk- 
nundra river, which was on their right. Mr. Ludlow behaving cruelly to the 
natives, Mr. Moorcroft and he had some difference, and he left the party at 
Sirrinuggur, 1 the capital of the kingdom of that name. The road being bad, 
they lost another large horse and large mule ; one fell into the river, and the 
other down a precipice. At Sirrinuggur, they crossed over to the right bank 
of the river; the cattle swimming over, but they crossed by a suspension- 
bridge of ropes, called a joola or swing. In two days, they arrived at Teera; J 
here they had a meeting with Rajah Sheeoodurshun Saab, the descendant of 
the Sirrinuggur rajah, who was killed, fighting for his country, in the Doon, by 
the Gorkeeahs, and to whom the British Government has granted back the 
half of his father’s former territories, after expelling the Gorkeeahs there- 
h'oni. He gave a zeeafut to the gentlemen, and presented Mr. Moorcroft with 
a hill-poncy, called a Taugun. Mr Moorcroft, in return, sent him a piece of 
superfine broad cloth, three yaids long; and as Gholaum Hyder Khan carried 
the present to him, the rajo h gave him ten itipeto From Tecra they had to 
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cross the Bilhung river, over another suspension-bridge ; the cattle swimming 
across; and in three days, proceeding by the same route as Messrs. Ilearsey, 
Raper, and Webb entered the mountains in 1808, they descended into the 
valley of the Dhoon, of which Goordwarrah k is the capital. This is a beauti- 
ful valley. Here they halted only one day, as Capt. Young, who commanded 
a corps of Gorkeeahs in the service of the Company, had gone with it to 
Hurdwar, 1 as a protection to the fair. Between Sunshur Dhara (a dripping 
rock) and Gooroodwara, the party caught a large stag, whose eyes had been 
struck out by a large species of hawk, called a byree. On the third day’s 
march from Gooroodwara, they crossed the Jumnah river, in boats; and in 
three days more they reached Nahun. Thus far they arrived without accident. 
From Nahun they proceeded down to a place called Kummul Walah ; here 
they met with much obstruction, caused by Lieut. Ross not giving them assis- 
tance; and they were obliged to discharge their porters, and hire Bunjareh 
bullocks to carry on their effects. At this place, Hafiz Fazul Khan, who had 
been sent back from Jotshee Muth, joined the party, with some valuable 
goods, chintzes, muslins, &c., which had been left behind at Futtehgurh. 
From hence they proceeded to Ramgurh, a small fort in the plains ; and they 
put up for the night in a small mango garden. Next day they reached Pinjorc, 
near which is the ruins of a once fine garden, called Shahlimaar." 1 In two 
days’ marching from hence they arrived at Nalagurh. The road thus far was 
a plain ; here they were obliged to discharge the hired bullocks, and employ 
hill porters, to carry up their baggage to Ramnuggur. In two days they arrived 
at Beclaspoor, which is a small town, built of stones and clay, on the bank of 
the Sutlej river. Here was a palace belonging to the Beclaspoor rajah ; and 
they were obliged to halt three days to procure fresh hill-porters. They 
crossed the Sutlej by means of large dressed bullock-hides, inflated with wind ; 
two of these, being lashed together, formed a float, on which they crossed 
over every thing quite safe. The current is very rapid, and the river above 
150 yards broad ; a beautiful clear stream ; and at this time the river ran in its 
lower bed; the banks were nearly even with the stream; the stones were 
small at the sides, and of the same colour and shape as the Hurdwar ones. 
They were obliged to halt on the opposite bank. As it took so long a time 
crossing over, Mr. Moorcroft gave the durraye , or ferry men, ten rupees for 
their trouble. The road from hence proceeds to Sookhait, over small ascents 
and descents, and along the bed of a water-course, sometimes dry and some- 
times water in it. 

Sookhait, being on the right bank of the Sutlej, is out of the jurisdiction 
and protection of the British Government, whose boundaries arc at present 
the Sutlej river. This is a small village, but gives a title to a rajah, who is 
tributary to Runjcet Sing, to whom he pays an annual sum of money. The 
party had not proceeded above three miles from Sookhait, when several 
horsemen and foot soldiers, armed with matchlocks and lighted matches, de- 
sired them to stop or show their passports; the hill-porters, during this halt, 
quietly absconded, and the travellers were obliged to remain on the spot until 
the rajah sent a man ordering his people to furnish porters, and let them 
come about three miles further, to an inhabited village, where they were 
obliged to halt three or four days ; during which time they sent Hafiz Fazul 
Khan to the rajah, who objected to their going on to Kooloo without Rajah 
Runjeet Sing’s permission. Upon this, Mr. Moorcroft proposed proceeding 
himself to Lahore, to wait upon the rajah, and get his passports: he left 
Mr. Trebcck, Mr. Guthrie, and Hafiz Fazul Khan in charge of the effects. 

Mr. Moorcroft, with Mccr Izut Oollah Khan, Gholaum Hyder Khan, 
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and a few servants, proceeded, on the fourth day, towards Lahore, with 
a hurkara from the Sookhait rajah, to see them safe as far as his boun- 
dary extended. From Sookhait, he proceeded eight coss, to a place called 
Seamder Ghattee (or pass); then to Hultee village, below a descent, 
twelve coss ; then to Mehulmoree, nine coss ; this place was in the boundary 
of the Kangra rajah, Sunchar Chund ; from thence to a large well ( bow - 
lee)', here two of Rajah Sunchar Chund's sepoys accompanied Mr. Moor- 
croft to procure supplies and protect him. Mr Moorcroft rode frequently on 
horseback, and sometimes in a jumpan. 

The next day he arrived at Nadone, Sunchar Chund’s capital, where Mr. 
Moorcroft halted one day. Nadone is situated in a plain, with a pleasing 
aspect ; the houses are built with stone, and many with burnt brick ; it 
appears thinly inhabited. The rajah was not there. 

From hence Mr. Moorcroft left the Lahore road, and made an excursion to 
sec the famous place called Jooala Mookec, or the apertures from which flames 
issue from the ground. They crossed the Beeas river, in a boat, leaving all their 
baggage at Nadone. Mr. Moorcroft halted two days, to examine this place, 
which is sacred to the Hindoos. He went to the large Mundeer, or temple, and 
presented the byragees and brahmins with Rs. 25, who permitted him to exa- 
mine minutely the inside of the place. From the quantity of ghee, fruits, and 
sweetmeats presented by the votaries, every thing had a black and greasy 
appearance; and three small flames, of a bluish colour, issued from a large 
slab of black stone at the bottom, on the floor : the flames are about six inches 
high, and an inch in diameter. Mr. Moorcroft lighted a lamp, and applied it 
to some other parts of the wall, which ignited, and kept alight for a short 
time. He boiled some of the water of a place in the vicinity, and pro- 
cured a species of salt therefrom. There is a good bazar here, containing above 
sixty shops, of which many arc sweetmeat-makers. The people were very 
attentive and polite. This was the place Aurcngzcbc, the emperor, wanted 
to shut up, and turned a small stream into it; but the flames still issuing, 
he ordered a very thick iron plate to be fastened down thereon ; but still the 
flame found its way out of other apertures: at last he gave up the attempt, 
and made it a present to the brahmins, acknowledging that there was some 
mystery in it that could not be comprehended. 

On the third day, Mr. Moorcroft returned to Nadone. From thence he 
proceeded to a place called Rajpoor-kc-hutte, a small market of a few shops, 
where they vend flour, &c. This was the boundary of Rajah Sunchar Chund’s 
country. At this place Mr. Moorcroft halted, it being nine coss from Nadone. 
The coss here are small, not being above a mile and two furlongs long. The 
next day, Mr. Moorcroft proceeded to a fort called Rajpoor, which is on a hill, 
and garrisoned by Rajah Runjcet Sing’s troops, and commanded by a Seek called 
Muggur Mull, without whose permission the soldiers said they would not let 
Mr. Moorcroft proceed onwards, being a European. Here he was obliged to 
halt, and sent Meer Izut Oollah to Muggur Mull, who at first was averse to Mr. 
Moorcroft’s going forwards ; but afterwards acceded, and sent a writer and a 
confidential man to sec him safe out of his boundary. Mr. Moorcroft moved 
forwards, to a place called Umbke Hutteea, six coss, a small bazar; the 
road being along the bank of a small stream, with hills on each side, and a 
few mango trees near the bazar, from whence the place derived its name. 
Next morning, he proceeded to a pass called Hooshiarpoor, three coss, and 
descended by a water-course, sometimes dry, into the plains, to the town of 
Hooshiarpoor Bujwara, six coss. Beyond the pass, at this latter place, are a 
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number of Mussulman weavers, who make very fine cotton turbans, and pieces 
of cotton cloth, which have a soft silky feel, and wear very well, and are cheap. 
This is in Rajah Runjcet Sing’s territories. Mr. Moorcroft was obliged tojmt 
up in a fakeer’s tuckeea, where there were several tombs to the north of the 
city. Motee Ram Dewan was the soubah or viceroy of this place, and the 
kotwaul of the city was named Dill Baug Roy. The next morning, when Mr. 
Moorcroft was preparing to march, the kotwaul’s people told him that he 
should not proceed without Motee Ram’s orders. The dewan was at a place 
called Phullear, about eighteen coss or two days’ journey from Hooshiarpoor, 
and only five or six miles from Loodhiana, which is on the opposite side of the 
river Sutlej, and where there is a strong detachment of British troops. At 
Phoolloor there is a strong mud fort and garrison of the Seeks, and several 
cannon mounted on the bastions. Meer Izut Oollah Khan hired a buhlee or 
carriage, drawn by two oxen, and went there in two days ; he waited on 
Motee Ram, who treated him rather uncourteously at first, but desired him to 
go to Amritsir, and ask permission of Rajah Runjcet Sing. He furnished him 
with a passport, and gave him a man to conduct him in safety as far as his 
jurisdiction extended. Meer Izut Oollah returned in two days to Mr. Moor- 
croft, and at his request proceeded on to Rajah Runjeet Sing. Mr. Moorcroft 
was obliged to go inside of Hooshiarpoor, where the kotwaul kept him in 
strict confinement, under a guard, looking upon him ns a deserter or spy. 
The Meer reached Amritsir in five days, where he waited on Daissah Sing, the 
commandant of the fort called Govindgurh; from hence he sent a peti- 
tion to the rajah, who was then in Moultan, but who returned by dawk to 
Lahore. Daissah Sing requested the Meer to return immediately to Hoo- 
shiarpoor, and sent six horsemen and two respectable men with him to accom- 
pany Mr. Moorcroft. In the mean time, an order arrived from the rajah 
to Motee Ram Dewan, desiring him to send a present ( zeeaful ) of 
Rs. 250, and eleven trays of sweetmeats, to Mr. Moorcroft, and to sec him 
safe out of his boundary towards Lahore. Upon receipt of this order, the 
kotwaul was very servile and obedient to Mr. Moorcroft, who proceeded, 
after a detention of fifteen days, on the sixteenth day, to Kurtarpoor, four- 
teen coss. Here a man named Uttur Sing Jemmadar, and fifteen Seek foot- 
men, armed with matchlocks, metiim, sent by Daissah Sing, as an honorary 
guard for him. He marched to Kuppoortullah, ten coss ; next day to the 
Bhyrowaul ferry over the Ravee river, which he crossed in a boat, and pitched 
near the fort; eight coss. Here Futtch Sing Ullwa Wala sent a zeenfut and 
Rs 50; the sweetmeats he accepted, but returned the money: twenty-five 
Seeks were sent also to relieve the former men, Kuppoortullah being in 
Futteh Sing Ullwa Wala’s country. At the ferry of Bhyrowaul, Meeree 
Mul, a kaet, or writer, also joined Mr. Moorcroft, sent by the rajah to sec 
that he was furnished regularly with supplies. Next day he encamped at 
Gooroo-Kc-Jundecala, a large place, with good bazars; ten coss. Here 
Kootooh Dcen Khan, a Patan chief of Kiessoor, and 500 horse, came to meet 
and escort Mr. Moorcroft, as the rajah was afraid that Phoollah Sing Akhallee" 
would attack and murder Mr. Moorcroft. About ten o’clock the next day, he 
reached Amritsir, and put up in a garden, called Khooshial Sing’s, which was 
surrounded by a brick wall, and had one gate; ten coss. In the evening, 
Hakeem Emam Deen, and a few followers, came and presented him with 
Rs. 250, and eleven trays of sweetmeats, and behaved very attentively to him. 
Next day he proceeded to Bunneewaul, twelve coss. Here a son, by some 
suhailee or concubine, of the rajah’s, waited on Mr. Moorcroft, and brought a 
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present of Rs. 50, which Mr. Moorcroft rejected. The next day lie arrived at 
Shahlimaar, 0 a beautiful garden, close to Lahore, built by the former empe- 
rors of Delhi ; here he remained during the night, and was visited by Hakeem 
Azeezoodeen, who questioned him upon the purport of his visit ; and after 
being satisfied with Mr. Moorcroft’s answers, returned to Lahore, which is 
only five miles from Shahlimaar : the distance came this day was nine coss. 
From Shahlimaar to the city is a continued series of ruins of gardens and 
tombs, built of red granite and bricks ; some very handsome arches. The 
marble tomb-stones have been dug and carried away by the Seeks. The 
fountains were all desired to be played, and the gardeners brought presents of 
fruits and flowers, to whom Mr. Moorcroft gave as presents Rs. 10. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mr. Moorcroft proceeded to a new garden, 
called Nyn Bau g, outside of the city of Lahore, not far from the Summun bas- 
tion. In this garden was a new wooden bungalow, in which he put up, about 
five miles from Shahlimaar. After three days’ halting, on the fourth day, about 
eight o’clock a m., Hakeem Azeezoodeen came to fetch him to an audience 
of the rajah, which took place in the Summun bastion. He entered two of 
the city gates of Lahore, mounted on horseback, and dismounted at a third 
gate, from whence lie proceeded on foot: they had to pass through three other 
gates, at which were stationed guards. Rajah Ilunject Sing was seated in 
state, on a golden chair, and had a silver one placed at a little distance for Mr. 
Moorcroft to sit upon. After making several inquiries about his health, he 
was questioned about the cause of his visit, and what were his intentions, and 
where he was going ; to all which, Mr Moorcroft made satisfactory answers, 
and presented the rajah with some pistols, an English sword, a small model of 
a six-pounder cannon, some English gunpowder, and small flints. About six of 
the rajah’s saddle-horses were standing, very richly caparisoned, near where they 
had the interview ; these were brought for Mr. Moorcroft’s inspection, and of 
course he praised them very much : they were very fat. The rajah was much 
pleased, and said to him, “as you me a judge of good horses, you shall see all 
my private stud and lie gave orders for fifty of them to be shown daily to Mr. 
Moorcroft. The interview lasted about an hour, when Mr. Moorcroft returned 
to the new garden, much gratified with the affable demeanour of ltajah Run- 
ject Sing. 

The rajah is about five feet seven or eight inches high, stout, but not fat ; 
has a long beard, which from age is white and black ; has an oval-formed face, 
common nose, face very much speckled with the small-pox, and has lost his 
left eye ; his colour is dark brown, and he appears about sixty-two years of 
age ; he seems active and intelligent. In speaking he used the Punjaubec lan- 
guage ; his voice was soft and pleasing to the car ; his manners did not appear 
polished. 

On the second day after this interview, he showed Mr. Moorcroft a number 
of his horses, in the garden called Khooshial Sing’s: Mr. Moorcroft approved 
of them very much. The rajah returned to the city, and Mr. Moorcroft to his 
bungalow. By order of the rajah, he was daily supplied with a quantity of fire- 
wood, sheep, rice, flour, bugnr, and salt, &c., which he accepted of for five 
days, and then begged to be excused. 

Two days after inspecting the horses, Mr. Moorcroft was invited to see the 
rajah’s troops perform their evolutions. This was done near the Summun 
bastion, outside of the city, in a plain. There were four regiments of infantry, 
armed with muskets and bayonets, who went through the English manoeuvres, 
and afterwards ii red a salute with four guns, six-pounders, and all their 
Asiat.Juin .N.S Vol.18.Nu.7P. Q 
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musketry. The Seek regular infantry wore blue turbans. There were also 
some Gorkeeahs ; but there was little or no uniformity in their dress; they had 
no European officers ; the muskets and bayonets were of Lahore manufacture. 

As Mr. Moorcroft expressed a wish to see the city, the rajah ordered 
the hakeem, Azeezoodeen, to send his brother, Emamoodeen, with him. 
The next day, in the evening, two elephants, with Hindoostanee howdahs, 
were sent, on which Mr. Moorcroft mounted, accompanied by Meer Izut 
Oollah, and proceeded to view the city. They entered by the Mustee gate- 
way, near the Summun bastion, and went through the bazars, which were 
narrow, paved with bricks, clinker-wise, and a gutter in the centre. The 
houses were three and four stories high, of brick and mortar. The Akhallees 
were very insolent, abusing them as Europeans. There appears a brisk trade 
going forward, and the city was very populous. Instead of going to the prin- 
cipal worshipping place of the Seeks, and making presents to their gooroos, he 
went to a musjeet, called Vizier Khan’s, and there gave ten rupees to the 
Mussulmans. He also scattered about twenty rupees’ worth of pice as he 
went along to the fakcers and rabble in the city. From the musjeet, he came 
out at the Delhi gateway, and proceeded home through avenues of old walls, 
broken graves, and musjects, of the Mussulmans. He had after this three 
other interviews ; in the last he had his leave of audience for departure, and 
received his khelaty or honorary dress, which consisted of a pair of white 
shawls, a red flowered shawl-handkerchicf, some pieces of kheemkhaub, Be- 
nares doputah, and several pieces of cotton cloth, besides a pearl necklace, 
consisting of three rows, of little value, and a kulgee of gold, set with some 
precious stones. Similar things of less value were given to Mecr Izut Oollah 
and his brother and son ; they were furnished with a guard of regular sepoys, 
and an usher with a silver stick, and with orders to all his governors, as far as 
Cashmere, to see him safe. Mr. Moorcroft distributed, as a present to the 
rajah’s servants who brought the trays with the presents, Its. 200. 


Editor’s Notes. 

(a) Bumoree is a small village, inhabited by the hill people, at the foot of the 
mountains on the high road from Barelly to Almorah : it is in the forest. A little 
beyond it is a place established by government, where a native, of the commissariat 
department, resides, to furnish provisions to people going backwards or forwards; 
this is called Kaut ke Godown (from originally having been built of timber) ; it is 
now newly constructed, upon a larger and better scale, by government ; and there is 
accommodation for people that are travellers to put up in. The climate here, from 
April to the end of September, is very noxious and insalubrious : most of the natives 
of the plains or of the mountains, who only sleep there, during those months, for 
one night, exposed to the dew and air, are attacked with violent jungle or marsh 
fevers, which carry them off in three or four days. 

(b) Bheera Taul is a beautiful lake, surrounded by mountains, on the road to 
Almorah; it is the first stage from the plains into the mountains. Here is another 
godown and commissariat establishment. The difference of climate from Bumoree, 
below, is very great, and felt more in April, when the hot westerly wind is blowing 
at Bumoree, and the thermometer ranges 1 10° in the godown or tent ; and at Bheem 
Taul, which is not above 3,300 feet in perpendicular height (or rather less) above it, 
is at 76° or 78° in the middle of the day ; and at night a fire is very agreeable. To 
this sudden change of climate I impute the frequent sickness of the natives ; they 
have little clothing, and no cover from the damp, noxious, chill air of Bumoree 
during the night, which appears so comparatively warmer to them coming from Bheem 
Taul. 
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# c an( j a) Proceeding from Bheem Taul, on the next day’s march, the road ascends 
and crosses the summit of the Gagurdooree mountain, which is considerably higher 
than the ridge on which Almorah is built, and snow lodges on it for several days 
during the months of December, January, and February; the road is a very good 
one, constantly repaired by government. This day’s halting-place is at Raingurh, at 
which there is another godown. From the mountain opposite, to the west, a great 
quantity of very fine iron is produced ; it is formed into pigs, and costs here about 
Its. 4 per maund of 86 lbs. weight ; for the carriage from hence to Roodurpoor, in the 
plains, the merchants pay the porters as hire, from 8 to 12 annas ; so that they can 
afford to sell it for Rs. 5. 8 an. to Rs. 6 per maund. At Peeora, the third day’s 
inarch into the mountains, is another godown ; this is situated in an unpleasant spot ; 
but turning the shoulder of the road previous, towards the last descent to it, a most 
grand and awful view breaks upon the sight. Almorah appears in the foreground, and 
behind, the immense snowy range of mountains lift up their heads or summits to the 
skies; this is seen partially from one or two places descending from the summit of the 
Gagurdooree, but imperfectly, on account of the lofty oak forest (of the ilex species), 
and the sudden turns in descending. The nearest of this snowy range is the moun- 
tain called Rarnnee, which is nearly 26,000 feet in perpendicular height above the 
level of the sea, and perpetually covered with snow. It appears due north of Almo- 
rah. These are higher than the Andes, and are part of the chain of the highest 
mountains in the world. 

(e) Almorah is the present capital of Kumaoon ; it is built on the ridge of a moun- 
tain about G,000 feet above the level of the sea. The lion. Company have here a 
garrison of half a battalion, or five companies, of sepoys, and a provincial corps, 
originally Gorkeeahs, but is now composed mostly of hill people, called Khusscahs: 
their pay being only Its. 5 per month, the Gorkeeahs would not stay upon it, ns the 
sepoys get Rs. 8 per month ; and in my opinion one Goikccah in the mountains is 
equal to four sepoys, and in the plains to two ; they are a hardy, bold, obedient, and 
faithful race of mountaineers, and possess as much active courage as our Europeans. 

This is a place (since we conquered it) to which many sick Europeans resort from 
the plains, for the benefit of their health ; the springs of water above are very good, 
although they attack the bowels in April ; but the choice, as a capital, is a very bad 
one. The original capital was Chumpawut, in Kallce Kumaoon ; but not suiting the 
views of the Gorkeeahs in their intentions of conquering the countries to the north- 
west, they fixed upon Almorah as their head-quarters. 

Bum Saab Choutra was the last Nepaulese chief who commanded here ; it was 
taken by the British forces under Col. Jasper Nicolls, in 1815: although he com- 
manded the division, the whole credit of the taking of this place by assault is due to 
the late gallant good soldier Lieut. Col. Leys, of the Company’s service, 4>th regt. N.I. 

Here there is a pretty good bazar, and things are moderate and cheap, considering 
the expense of carriage; each lull- porter taking It. 1 for every loud weighing GO lbs. 
which he brings up from Bumoree to the capital. 

The hill people have already benefitted very much from their change of masters, and 
have become rich and affluent ; the cultivation has already trebled the proportion that 
there was before, and the revenue has nearly doubled. The credit of all this is due 
to Mr. Traill, the commissioner of Kumaoon, jvho has made himself a perfect master 
of the hill language, and is beloved by all the hill people. Should sickness or urgent 
family affairs oblige him to quit Almorah, his loss will be severely felt. 

(f) Jotsheemut’h is situated in Pacen Kundee, in the kingdom of Gurhwaul, and 
is the winter place of residence of the rawul (the pope) or high-priest of Budrec 
Nat’li (one of the Hindoo incarnations of the deity). There are two roads to this 
place, the upper and lower one ; the lower one is the easiest and most accessible, the 
upper one the shortest ; the latter is travelled in the hot weather and rainy season 
(of the plains), and the lower one is passable all the year round. The climate is 
very salubrious, water good, and soil very productive. This place, and the produce 
of a great many villages in this vicinity, arc appropriated to the use of the templo of 
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Budree Nat’h. The head priest is a Dekannce bramin by caste ; but the whole of 
the hill brahmins and attendants on the idol deity lead a very dissolute and debauch- 
ed life. 

The pilgrims, who come to make offerings at the shrine, in common years, give a 
revenue of from Us. 20,000 to Us. 30,000; but on the Koomb year (when Jupiter 
completes his twelfth year, and enters into the sign of Aquarius), sometimes as much 
as a lac of rupees (.€10,000) have been collected. There is a seedha bhurt (or a 
place where victuals arc given in charity), for distiibuting flour or rice to the pilgiims 
coming to Budree Nat’h, kept up at Pecpulkotee, where they get one day’s allowance, 
undressed; but at Budree Nut’ll, all the pilgrims who go there receive dressed lice 
or provisions for three days, from the temple, which is called the persaud, or food of 
the deity. Budree Nat’h is three marches beyond Jotshecmuth, due north, situated 
on the right bank of the Bishun Gunga. There are hot springs, and cisterns made to 
bathe in. The snow lies all round the temple, all the year round. Beyond Budiee 
Nat’h, about five miles, is the Bootuah village of Maim. From Jotshecmuth you 
have to cross the Doulee river, close to its junction with the Bishun Gunga over the 
* Doulee river; there is an excellent spar bridge, called a satuja, from whence to Budiee 
Nat’h a capital road was made in 1826, by the orders ot government; but the ex- 
pense was defrayed by some opulent native. 

(g) Tupobun is a neat small village, five miles beyond Jotshecmuth, on the road to 
Neetee ; it is the winter residence of the Booteeahs of the Neetec Pass, who all have 
houses and warehouses here. As soon as the snow falls at Neetee, they come down 
with their families, goats, sheep, and yaks, and remain here until March. They lock- 
up their houses at Neetee, which arc entirely covered with snow ; and there is no 
danger to their effects, either by man or beast. Tupobun is situated on the left bank 
of the Doulee or Aluknundra river, and has a sanga, or spar bridge, over it, which 
communicates with a stronghold country, which never was subjected to the Gorkeeah 
yoke : they once attempted to send a force, but the Booteeahs hud an action with 
them, and checked them, at a pass beyond Jotsheemuth, above Burragaon ; they 
afterwards carried away all their effects from Tupobun, crossed the Doulee, breaking 
down the spar bridge, and defied the Gorkecnhs, who could not follow them. About 
half a mile beyond Tupobun, are several hot springs, issuing from the sides of a small 
stream, and in the bed. This stream falls into the Doulee. On a small ascent of 
table-land from this stream, called Goleegar, on its right bank, and between it and 
the river Doulee, is another hot spring. The hill people have made a small excava- 
tion in the rock, eight feet square, and paved the top parts with slabs of stones. The 
water is warmer than that of the Seeta Koond near Moonghyr, is puie, no offensive 
smell, nor does it leave any deposit of tufa or iron. There are several hot springs, 
also, above this cistern. On the margin wcie growing several beautiful flowers, and 
large beds of spearmint. The natives say that the bathing is good for asthmatic and 
rheumatic people. A little above Tupobun, the furze makes its appearance, and 
gooseberry-bushes. 

To the right hand, above Tupobun, is the ascent to the Gotung mountain and pass 
of that name, which we crossed in 1808 and in 1812, going to Parma, Beautiful and 
grand forests of fir, oak, holly, maples, horse-chestnuts, booransee, service-apple, cor- 
nel, hazel-nuts, &c.; very fine strawberries. This mountain is of immense extent. 

(h) Neetee is a village inhabited by Booteeahs, and the last inhabited place you 
meet with going through the snowy mountains into Thibet, or Oondeyse, by the pass 
of that name ; it is situated on the left, bank of the Doulee river, and is only inhabited 
about six months in the year : after the snow begins falling in November, the inhabi- 
tants return to a place called Tupobun, about eight miles from Jotshecmuth, where 
they have good houses. At Tupobun are llpt springs, the qualities of which have not 
yet been proved by any scientific Europeans; but seem favourable iu all rheumatic and 
scorbutic eases. It was by the Neetee Puss, in 1812, that Mr. Moorcroft and Major 
Hearscy penetrated, in disguise, as Hindoo fakcers, into Chinese Tutury, and went 
to the lake Munsurwur. 
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About two miles above Jotshecmuth, on tbe same mountain, is a most beautiful 
belt of forest, consisting of cedars, firs, cypresses, yew, holly, oak, horse-chestnut, 
walnut, cornel, elm, maple, beech, hazel-nuts, service-apple, booransec (rhododen- 
dron), and various other trees and bushes ; above this belt, which is near 2 J miles in 
depth, is tbe snow ; on the edge, between the forest and snow, are thousands of 
various kinds of beautiful flowers, and great numbers of golden and argus pheasants, 
woodcocks, chuckores, black partridges, and many singing birds; besides musk- 
deer, deer, stags, elks, bears, and leopards : altogether, Jotsheemuth and its 
vicinity is the most delightful climate and salubrious spot in the mountains. Grain of 
all kinds, butter, and honey are plentiful; honey being cheap, good, and in great 
quantities. Plenty of fine sheep, goats, and fowls. Ducks, geese, and pigs (there 
arc many wild hogs in the forest) would thrive if introduced. 

For change of air or health, this is the spot for a European to repair to, and stay 
eight months. From hence he can moke excursions into the wildest of the snowy 
regions; and if a botanist, mineralogist, or geologist, he would have full occupation; 
and I have no doubt but that his researches would lead to the discovery of gold, silver, 
and other mines— and very valuable ones. The country has never been explored, and 
although the English have had possession of it nearly fifteen years, the public knows 
very little about it ; some few enlightened individuals only have been there. 

(i) Sirrinuggur is the capital of the kingdom of Gurhwaul ; it is situated in a valley 
on the left bank of the Aluknundra river. The violent earthquake, which occurred in 
1805, nearly destroyed the whole city ; many lives were lost. This earthquake pre- 
ceded the conquest of the country by the Gorkeeahs ; at present it is under the juris- 
diction of the British Government, but is dwindling away. The climate here is 
warm ; there are several groves of mango trees in the vicinity. 

(j) Tcera was a small village; but has now become the place of residence of tho 
descendants of the Sirrinuggur rajah, named Pirti-mun Saab, who was killed by the 
Gorkeeahs at Gooroodwara, in the Deyra ka Doon ; the present man’s name is 
Sccoodurshun Saah, to whom the Company have given half his father’s former terri- 
tories; his revenues now amount to about Ks. 1,30,000 per annum; but he is univer- 
sally disliked by his subjects, being of a hard, stingy, illiberal character, and saves up 
two- thirds of his revenues annually. 

(k) Gooroodwara, in the Deyra Doon, is the capital thereof; it contains the tomb 
of Gooroo Ram Itae, of the Nanuk Shacc profession ; the religion adopted by tbe 
Seeks, of which he was a gooroo. The Doon is a valley, which lies between two 
ranges of mountains, bounded by tbe river Jurnnah to tbe north-west, and the river 
Ganges to the south-east ; is about fifty-six miles long, and about sixteen broad ; and 
in elevation may be about 350 feet higher than Suharunpoor; it is a lertile spot, and 
lias two rivers running tlnough it, — the Assun, north-west, which falls into the 
Jurnnah, and the Sounk, south-east, which falls into the Ganges. It was at Deyra, 
close to the temple or tomb of Ram line, that Rajah Pirtccmun Mun Saah, the last 
independent rajah of Gurhwaul, was killed by the Gorkeeahs. At about miles from 
hence, at a most contemptible little hill-fort, called Nala Pamiee (which has been 
used to the ground), the gullant Col. Gillespie was killed, in 1815. In the Doon, 
(lie lion. Company have a battalion of Gorkeeahs, commanded by a Capt. Young; 
at present, the civil functions are canied on by the Hon. Mr. Shoie, an indefatigable, 
zealous, and active young man, who was an assistant to Mr. Traill, and who promises 
to be as much beloved by the hill people. In former days, about the latter end of the, 
reign of the Emperor Mohamud Shah, when the commotions and rebellions of his 
chiefs rendered the transit of merchandise very hazardous in the plains, a great trade 
was kept up, through the Doon, with Cashmere, and the land revenue and customs 
yielded annually Rs. 8G,000. ; but since the lust fifty years, what with the inroads of 
the Seeks, and the robberies committed by the Goojms, it hud ncaily become a 
forest ; but since 1816, when it came under the British Government, it has began to 
thrive again, and will, in the course ol a very few years, become a valuable pergunnab. 

(l) At liurdwur, the Ganges issues Irorn the last range of mountains into the 
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plains; this is a most sacred place with the Hindoos ; all those who can afford it Iia Ve 
the ashes of their relatives thrown into the sacred stream, close to a place called 
Hurka Pyree (a stone which has the impression of two footsteps thereon) : all those 
whose ashes are deposited at this place are sure of going to the Hindoo paradise, 
called Bykoont. 

There is a large fair held here annually, in the month of April ; the number of 
people who come to bathe sometimes amounts to three lacs ; these come from all 
parts of India, and bring with them the ashes of their relatives who have died, which 
arc thrown into the, Ganges, at the place above-mentioned. Here there are a swarin of 
brahmins, who strive with each other to get hold of the people to bathe them, and 
from each they get a rupee or a few pice (a copper coin, two large ones or four small 
ones making an ana, the sixteenth part of a rupee). As it is a custom with the wealthy 
Hindoos to put a small piece of gold with the ashes, and whatever silver or gold rings 
or ornaments they had on when they died, the brahmins have excavated a hollow 
beyond the steps, and turned the current of the river, so as to prevent its flowing 
rapidly in this hole; nil the heavy things settle, whilst the allies are floated away ; 
and after the fair, they turn the stream entirely from the spot, and wash the sands, 
and get small pearls, gold, silver, and various ornaments; this is afterwards divided 
between those people who have a property in the adjacent temples, who are mostly 
Goosseins and Byragecs. 

At the last koomb lie mailah, in 1820, a dreadful accident occurred. The stone 
steps leading down to the bathing-place being very precipitous, broad at top and 
narrow below, the multitude, striving who should get first to bathe at the propitious 
moment, made a sudden rush, and swept down the Gorkecah guard ; and above ,370 
men and women, besides the guard, were jammed together, quite entangled in a most 
extraordinary manner, and died a most horrible lingering death. Being dark, the mul- 
titude still went over the heads and bodies of those who had first fallen, still impelled 
by the crowds following them. At break of day, the editor was present, and beheld 
a shocking sight ; and strived to drag out many that were alive and below, and their 
bodies nearly immersed in water; but it was impossible, and the dead bodies were 
obliged to be dragged away from the top. By nine or ten o’clock a m., the fermen- 
tation from the heat and moisture was so very great, that those few who were extract- 
ed alive, were covered witli blisters, and few of them lived ; the greatest number who 
perished were Byragees and Goosseins, who, wearing longhair, were seized by others 
below them, and this extraordinary entanglement took place : there were also a few 
very fair Seek women amongst the killed. 

The editor of this narrative, through the medium of the public newspapers, repre- 
sented the subject to government, and that worthy, liberal-minded, nobleman, Lord 
Hastings, then governor-general of India, immediately ordered a proper bathing- 
place to be made, with a good flight of steps down to the water’s edge, under the 
inspection of a clever engineer-oflicer, Lieut. Debude ; since which no accidents have 
occurred. This will remain a record of Lord Hastings’ works, when the city of 
palaces will be mouldering in dust, and not the vestige of a statue or pedestal remains. 

At this fair, the merchants commence assembling, in the latter end of March, from 
all parts of India, bringing the commodities of their different countries for sale. The 
Kabool people biing down strings of horses, dried fruits, assafoetida, and other drugs; 
the Punjaubces bring camels, horses, and cloths; the Hurreeanas bring bullocks’ 
cows, and horses; elephants come from Goruckpoor and Khyreegurh; and there arc 
many thousands of brazier’s shops, with the brass and copper pots piled up in bright 
shining columns. The shawl merchants come from Cashmere and Amritsir; the Jey- 
poor merchants bring coral beads and jewelry, besides turbans of chintz and cloths ; 
from Calcutta, English superfine and coarse broad-cloths, camlets, chintz, and various 
English manufactured muslins and cotton cloths find their way ; the Dooaub sends 
soft sugar, sugar-candy, cotton cloths (fine and coarse), and black blankets; from 
Benares come silks, kheemkaubs, beautiful doputtahs, and fine dresses; besides 
indigo, all the dying drugs almost come down from the mountains. The number of 
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confectioners’ shops is very great ; and the pedlars make a most glittering appear- 
ance with their wares, consisting of tinsel, beads, tin and pewter ornaments, &c. &c. ; 
and, lastly, the barbers drive a great trade, as every person who has lost either a 
father, mother, or husband, is obliged to be shaved, —head, beard, and mustaches. 

As the assembly is very great, for the protection of the fair, the magistrate of Suha- 
runpoor, with his officers, attend ; and there is usually a regiment of sepoys, and one 
of Gorkeeahs, to preserve the peace at the koomb fair ; a regiment of native cavalry 
also is present, besides a large establishment of police-officers. As no customs or 
duties are permitted to be levied by government at this place, trade drives on, and 
has a very brisk and animated appearance. There are numerous bankers’ and brokers* 
shops. There are three kinds of rupees in currency in the purchase of horses, shawls, 
and other articles from the north-west ; you pay in a coin called Joalapoorec, which 
is worth about fourteen anas ; the next and most universal currency is the old Fur- 
ruckabad and Barelly rupee ; the third is the Company’s new Furruckabad coin, 
which is a very handsome one; it is milled round the edges, but is proportionabJy base, 
having too much alloy in it; and what appears most extraordinary, they continue to 
strike or mint it in the name of the Emperor Shah Allum, whilst the Emperor Akbur 
Saunee (or the second) is on the throne of Tiuioor. 

As most of the people who come to the fair come from a great distance, and bring 
valuable property or cash along with them, they generally come armed ; but at a 
village called Jooalapoor, there is a strong military guard and police officers, who 
disarm them, and put tickets, with the names of the owners, upon them ; and they 
are generally put up in bundles, and claimed by the owners when the fair breaks up. 
At this time the thieves and uplifters (Ootaogheers) are very busy. There are few 
houses at IJurdwar, and the bazar people are obliged to erect temporary huts of 
grass and reeds ( sirkees ), which are frequently burnt down. Most of the visitants 
who arc attracted to the fair, either by pleasure, curiosity, interest, or religious vows, 
and intend to bathe, pitch in tents upon the sandy islands, and as the moon is gene- 
rally at its full about this period at night, there is one of the most animated prospects 
in the world ;— the millions of small lights, made by the Hindoos as propitiatory offer- 
ings for their children, are floating on the still surface of the branch of the Ganges 
which flows through the fair; the voices of thousands of women, singing different 
strains and languages ; and the busy hum, which continues until midnight, have a 
very pleasing, animating effect. Afterwards, during the stillness that ensues, the 
murmuring of the river passing over stony falls is heard, and the challenges of the sen- 
tries are audible. This silence continues until near day-break ; then commences the din 
of camels, horses, asses, and mankind; all then becomes in motion, and the noise con- 
tinues all day. The fair lasts for nearly fourteen days, and at the end becomes noisome 
and til thy to a horrid degree, from dead animals and human ordure; the flies pitch 
in such swarms upon the tents and ropes, that they cover the surface of every tiling ; 
they likewise stick to the trees and underwood in the forest; and every one who 
leaves the fair after sunrise carries away a load of them ; those who strike their tents 
and send them off, during the night, to a great distance, sometimes escape ; but the 
editor has known sw'arms of flics haunting the place for weeks afterward, until dis- 
persed by some severe storm of wind, accompanied with hail, rain, or a thunder- 
storm, with lightning, which completely destroys them. 

(m) At a place called Badshah Mahul, near where the Jumna river quits the 
Duon, and issues into the plains, are the ruins of a garden and palace, built by Shah 
Jehan, as was also this garden, called Shahlimaiir. 

(n) The Akhallies are a sect of fanatics amongst the Seeks, who are fatalists ; they 
are the most turbulent, dissolute sect amongst them, and admit of proselytes from the 
lowest dregs of the Hindoo community, admitting sweepers and chumars; they do 
not acknowledge a deity, but make fate the cause of all things; they go about and 
commit many disorders, which are winked at by the Seeks. 

(o) Shalimafir; this is a beautiful garden, built by Humaoon or Akbar, emperors of 
Delhi. Rajah Runjeet Sing keeps it in good repair ; and the fountains and reservoirs 
we all in good order. It is five miles from the city of Lahore. 

( To be continued .) 
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GRIFFINS. 

How the name of the winged monster of classic fable came to be np. 
plied to the newly-arrived European in India, nobody can tell with any 
degree of certainty. The origin of the term is quite as obscure as that of 
blue-stocking , and quite as inappropriate to the class of persons whom it 
is intended to designate, there being as little analogy between ignorance 
and a griffin, as between learning and cerulean hose. The soubriquet, h\ 
whomsoever first established, is now universally attached to persons who 
arc unacquainted with the inodes and customs adopted in Anglo-Indian 
society. A year is allowed for initiation into the somewhat strange usages 
and manners, which it lias pleased the European residents of the three pre- 
sidencies to sanction and to follow ; if, at the end of that period, silly and 
unadvised persons should transgress these rules and regulations, or should 
not possess sufficient tact to disguise their ignorance or dislike of them, they 
become confirmed “griffins;” the term is then applied in contempt, and a 
man who is said never to have been out of his griflinage, during a long resi- 
dence in India, must be supposed to be a very obtuse and impracticable 
person. Certainly, a year at least, is necessary to initiate people, possess- 
ing something more than moderate capacities, in the strange ways and odd 
customs, with which they are expected to comply ; especially as they haw 
very little instruction from their friends and associates, who seem to derm 
great amusement from the blunders and mistakes made by new comeh, 
whom they persecute with as little mercy as the Arimaspians, in olden time, 
did their prototypes, the Gryphons. Nothing, indeed, short of inspiration, 
can prevent a stranger from being the subject of ridicule to old residents, 
great quickness of observation, and ready dexterity in getting out of .1 
difficulty, will effect much ; but they must make up their minds to be laughed 
at, on account of errors which it is perfectly impossible to avoid. 

One of the great difficulties which a griffin has to encounter is that of 
comprehending the difference of castes amongst his servants ; he runs (lie 
risk of bringing himself into contempt with the natives in two ways ; one 
by insisting upon their doing what their religion and peculiar calling foibid 
them to do ; the other by suffering himself to be imposed upon by low- 
caste people, who arc fond of assuming consequence, and often pretend to 
be fastidious about things, which belong to their particular department 
Such mere trifles aie made matters of importance, that it is exceedingly 
difficult for (he best-bred and most delicately-minded person to avoid giving 
their native servants occasion to call their good manners in question. For 
instance ; if, in very hot weather, ladies or gentlemen arc desirous to dip 
their hands frequently into a finger-glass, the water must be emptied evci) 
time by a servant in waiting, and should this practice not be complied 
with, the servant would not scruple to give his master or mistress a fingei- 
glass in which another person has washed. Natives do not or will not 
perceive the distinction ; they think both equally gross and unclean, and 
entertain the greatest disgust for those who could so pollute thcmsclvo. 
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There are native customs equally offensive to Europeans, which must be 
borne with, because no impropriety is attached to them by those by whom 
they are practised. 

People who go to India )oung have a great advantage, in the opportu- 
nity of acquiring an insight into the manners and institutions of the people 
with whom they associate, and of learning what has been rejected and 
what has been retained by the European portion of the community. A 
griffin is constantly erring in these latter points. He is told that he must 
respect the opinions and prejudices of the natives, and accommodate him- 
self to their notions; and, perceiving one or two customs which he thinks 
peculiarly judicious, he adopts them ins tan ter, and has all his own country- 
men up in arms against him, full of wonder that he should so commit him- 
self. Cadets attached to regiments doing duty in small stations, and there- 
fore in a great measure dependent for amusement upon the conversation of 
the sepoys ; and young civilians early qualifying themselves for some respon- 
sible office, which sends them into a solitary part of a district, soon become 
familiar with the causes and meanings of numerous singular observances, 
of which others less advantageously situated must remain in ignorance all 
their lives. The officers of king's regiments rarely have an opportunity of 
making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the curious network of Indian 
society, and the contempt with which the least intellectual portion of this 
body effect to treat those in the service of the Company, is returned by 
persons who see them constantly committing some solecism, which must 
ruin them in the estimation of the Asiatics. 

One very great advantage resulting from an accurate knowledge of native 
habits, is the power it gives of choosing dependants from amongst the most 
respectable classes, and of knowing how far they ought to be indulged in 
their respective prejudices. Persons of probity and character are too happy 
to take service under employers, who will permit them the peaceable exer- 
cise of the customs of their forefathers, and these people will not presume 
beyond the proper forbearing point, because they know that they will be 
instantly detected in the affectation of scruples which are not sanctioned 
by their religion. A Mussulman, continually infringing the laws of the 
prophet by indulging in fermented liquor, will often endeavour to display 
his fastidious feelings by refusing to put pork or ham upon the table, while 
the more orthodox, aware that a prayer and an ablution will purify them, 
never object to this piece of service. A chuprassce, who wore the triple 
thread, and prided himself not a little on his Brahminical descent, being 
desired to take a mango from the desert, and give it to a parrot in the veran- 
dah, declined on account of his caste, and was instantly dismissed the ser- 
vice by his master, who knew that fruit was not included in the prohibition. 
This man earnestly implored to be restored to his situation, promising never 
to offend again ; but the example was considered to be salutary as a warn- 
ing to others, and he was sent away. 

There is one danger, however, in early association and intimate acquain- 
tance with the natives ; a few weak-minded persons have become so deeply 
AsiatJourn. N.S.Vol.18.No.70. R 
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enamoured of the customs and notions of different sects, as to be Hindoos 
or Mahommedans in every thing except the name. Many abstain from 
eating beef or pork from principle, and some go so far as to perform their 
orisons by bathing in the Ganges. But these are extreme cases, though 
many carry their compliance with the prejudices of the country much too 
far, since it is better, by setting an example of sobriety and moderation, 
to attract admiration to the Christian code, both of civil and religious law, 
than to sanction the creed of Vishnu or Mahommed by conforming too 
closely to their precepts. Perhaps, in their desire to please and conciliate, 
many Christians shew too great a respect for idolatry. It would be unwise 
as well as ungracious to treat Brahma and his followers contemptuously ; 
but the Hindoos would not be offended by the display of a holy horror at 
the observation of any pagan rite, especially if it were accompanied by some 
learned expositions of the way in which they have departed from the more 
simple faith of their ancestors. Nearly all, even the lowest and most igno- 
rant of the Hindoos, concur in the acknowledgment that there is only one 
Cod, though they choose to worship him under all his attributes, and many 
opportunities occur of inculcating the great truths of Christianity, which, 
though they might not always make a suitable impression, would be received 
with respect, and taken as excuses for a refusal to pay the remotest degree 
of deference to the shrines and temples devoted to heathen deities. It is 
said that occasion for great scandal has lately been given in Calcutta, by 
the assistance accorded by English performers of eminence in the native 
concerts given at the celebration of the festival of the dark goddess Durga. 
It is possible that these persons, new to the country, were not aware that 
they were actually engaged in doing honour to the most horrid rites which 
ever brought disgrace upon the name of religion ; the choice of Handel’s 
music completed the prophanation, though perchance intended as a salvo to 
the conscience. Had the performers been forced into the service, they 
would have been justified in raising an anthem to the true God, in the midst 
of the impious chorusses of nautch girls of the most abandoned character ; 
but where the inducement to appear in such contaminating company, was 
merely of a mercenary nature, the selection could excite nothing save dis- 
gust- 

The most eminent griffins upon record have been colonels of regiments, 
and general officers, newly arrived in India. One of the former is said to 
have sent to the office of the Commander-in-chief to request that a “ cool 
station ” might be selected for his corps; and the commandant of a large 
brigade, hearing continually of the allowance for doolees (palanquins), 
inquired what sort of “ animals” they were, since they seemed to eat so 
much. It was an act of griffinism never to be forgotten on the part of 
Bishop Hebcr, in partaking of the turtle fished up out of the Ganges by 
his boat’s crew. Turtles arc never eaten by Europeans in India, unless 
they have been transported in the early part of their existence to a tank, 
and thus secured from feeding ou the offal of the river. Some persons will 
be equally scrupulous with regard to fish ; and, certainly, it is more satis- 
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factory to see the table supplied from a piece of water kept as nearly ns pos- 
sible from every kind of contamination, than to run the risk of a method of 
fattening abhorrent to every feeling. 

The manner in which many persons are puzzled in getting for the first 
time into a palanquin, affords great amusement to the uninitiated. It is 
certainly a strange operation, difficult even to those who have been accus- 
tomed to scramble into a cot. An adept in the art will have the vehicle 
held sideways, at a little distance from the ground, and seating himself at 
the edge, will be jerked in by the bearers as they turn it into a horizontal 
position. In alighting they will in the same way be in a manner thrown out 
by the sudden turning of the palanquin. The griffin, seeing a person thus 
ejected, is inclined to laugh ; but it forms the perfection of the exit and the 
entrance, and cannot be attained without some skill and training. A griffin, 
unadvisedly attempting to sit down in the nonchalant manner of an expe- 
rienced traveller, might get a very awkward fall, similar to that which’awails 
the person who erroneously fancies that there is a chair behind him ; the de- 
scent is more easy, though some dexterity is required in alighting feet fore- 
most. The safest way of getting either in or out, is to have the palanquin 
placed upon the ground ; but even here the griffin is liable to some errors of 
judgment. There is a shelf at one end, which is occasionally mistaken for a 
seat, and the unhappy wight, obliged to double himself up, performs his 
transit in the most uncomfortable manner possible. An easier blunder still 
is to get in the wrong way, and to sit or lie backwards in the vehicle, with 
head, instead of feet, foremost. There arc always friends or acquaintances 
on the watch, to see how the tyro will acquit himself, and to assail hisigno- 
mnee with shouts of laughter. Old Indians arc exceedingly averse to give 
instructions, except in the form of remonstrance at errors unadvisedly com- 
mitted; they dislike the trouble of translating for the benefit of those who 
arc ignorant ol Hindoostancc, and the difficulties of a new-comer arc con- 
siderably augmented by the unwillingness of experienced residents to afford 
them assistance. Ladies especially suffer a great deal of inconvenience 
from their inability to understand others, or to make themselves understood ; 
and nothing can be more helpless than the situation of a married couple 
landing for the first time in their lives in Calcutta, and perplexed on all sides 
by the novelty and strangeness of their condition. Those who had letters 
of introduction which procured immediate invitations to houses well supplied 
'vith all the comforts and luxuries of life, were of course exempted from 
many annoyances ; but all, even in the best days of Anglo-Indian hospita- 
lity and splendour, were not so fortunate. Hotels and boarding-houses, 
those refuges for the destitute in acquaintance though not in purse, did not 
exist, or were of too disreputable an order to afford a desirable shelter. 

An unfurnished mansion, or equally empty quarters in Fort- William, or some 
other government edifice, received the strangers, who found themselves and 
their baggage suddenly put into a comfortless apartment, and in the forlorn 
aspect of their abode, and the confused jargon of the native multitude 
Liowdmg in upon the scene, could scarcely hope that time, patience, and 
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assiduity would ever bring comfort and order in their train. When children 
were added to the party, and night approaching before the cover of a roof 
could be obtained, the miseries to be endured sustained a considerable 
increase, and even in less melancholy situations there is much exercise for 
fortitude and resignation. It is always desirable that a female servant should 
sleep in the same apartment with a young lady, who is a stranger to the 
country, or at any rate that some domestic should be within call ; for other- 
wise she may, even if possessed of considerable nerve and powers of en- 
durance, be exposed to much annoyance. 

An instance occurring in the days of the writer’s griffinism will shew the 
sort of dilemmas which sometimes occur. It was during the rains, and the 
French windows, as is usual on fine nights, were left open, the Venetians 
only being closed. Suddenly, a north-wester came on, with great violence ; 
the wind whistled through the apartment and the rain descended on my bed, 
while peels of thunder shook the whole house and the lightning glared in the 
most terrific manner. My first impulse was to rise and shut the windows, 
but ignorant of the manner in which they were fastened back, they resisted 
my efforts. I then took a pillow and a shawl and retreated to a distant 
corner, but the peltings of the pitiless storm pursued me in this remote 
place; the rain was literally driven through the blinds to the whole extent 
of a very large room, and it was in vain that I exerted my voice to call 
some one to my assistance : the noise of the whirlwind, and the constant 
pealing of the thunder, effectually baffled every attempt I could make to be 
heard. I might have taken refuge in the adjoining apartments ; but I felt 
unwilling to appear griffish , as it is called, before the family. They must 
have been awakened by the storm, but they made no inquiry how I fared, 
and I therefore waited with all the patience I could muster until it ended; 
then, taking the precaution of laying a shawl over my damp bed, returned to 
it, wearied out with the fatigue of pacing about for so long a time. A pre- 
vious adventure had been scarcely less disagreeable. Upon landing at day- 
break at Fultah, a place about half-way to Calcutta, from a budgerowsent to 
fetch our party from the ship, which lay at anchor in Saugor roads, 1 was ushered 
with a European servant into an apartment, which had a bed in it, but which 
in my opinion resembled a large cage, being surrounded on all sides by Vene- 
tian blinds, with each bar open to its widest extent. To those who arc 
unacquainted with the method of turning these gigantic jalousies, it is quite 
impossible to stir them from the position in which they have been placed, 
and a tolerably clever person, unacquainted with mechanical contrivance, 
might puzzle for a long time without solving the mystery ; at least, it was 
quite beyond my powers of comprehension. The servant was equally at a 
loss, and we had no words to explain our wishes to the people in the ante- 
chambers, who regarded us both with an air of great curiosity, surprized nu 
doubt that we should choose so much publicity. I put on a dressing-gown 
and lay down, but when it was time to rise, found the greatest difficulty m 
managing to screen off one corner for the performance of the toilette ; sc 
necessary after an attempt to sleep in my clothes. Upon proceeding to the 
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apartment, in which breakfast was laid, I perceived that all the other sleep- 
ing-rooms, though surrounded in the same manner with Venetians, were com- 
pletely closed, and their interiors impervious to view. It must, therefore, 
have appeared to the native servants of the establishment that I had volun- 
teered the exhibition. Fortunately, my waiting-maid was the only Euro- 
pean who was aware of the circumstance, and I lost no time in acquiring 
the method of closing the Venetians myself, and of directing others to do so, 
it being rather a difficult operation, requiring both strength and dexterity in 
the management. 1 recollect looking about on this, my first morning in 
India, with the most intense curiosity for some of the strange products of 
the soil, and was disappointed upon a nearer examination of a large column 
of insects marching across the verandah, to find that they were nothing more 
than common black-beetles. I regretted to perceive that the crows, the only 
birds which it was my fortune to meet, very closely resembled their Euro- 
pean brethren, and though I* did not expect to sec tigers reposing in the 
fields instead of sheep, I had hoped for some novelty in the way of a zoo- 
logical specimen. I recollect once at Cawnpore, when dining at the house 
of a commandant, standing upon a terrace, at the time in which the govern- 
ment camel came up with the daily orders, a gentleman of the party said to 
his wife (both having arrived that day at the station from England), “that 
is a camel, my dear most of the company laughed, exclaiming “ what a 
griffin !” How the lady could have travelled all the way to Cawnpore with- 
out having seen a camel, certainly appeared strange ; but my own expe- 
rience told me that it was necessary to wait with patience for some of the 
promised spectacles of an Indian land. Though nearly the whole of Ben- 
gal swarms with tigers, l never had the good fortune to see one in its wild 
unfettered state, and always envied those fiicnds who were more favoured 
in their researches. One of my acquaintance had a glorious opportunity 
of gazing at a groupe of these majestic animals. He was travelling in a 
cabriolet through a wild part of the Upper Provinces, attended by a party of 
mounted suwars. One of these men, pointing to the summit of a rocky 
ravine, drew his attention to four tigers, one of which was reposing with its 
fore- feet hanging over the ledge, in the same way in which a cat is often 
seen upon a wall. All four were lying down, but, after a minute, one got 
up, shook himself lazily, and walked slowly away; a second then rose, 
and as there was a very suspicious-looking pathway winding down to the 
road, my friend thought it full time to proceed. Sending bnck one of the 
suwars to warn his servants, who were following in a more exposed manner, 
to take a different direction, he whipped up his horse and were soon beyond 
the danger of an attack. Sometimes, a new arrival in Calcutta will sec a lole 
rably sized alligator alive, and bound securely upon bamboo, the prize of some 
fishermen, carried through the streets; but it is only griffins who imagine the 
exhibition to be one of common occurrence. Elephants are not allowed 
to come within the precincts of the city, excepting when in the train of a 
native prince proceeding in state to visit the Governor-general. It is sup- 
posed that they would occasion accidents by frightening the horses, the two 
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animals having, it is said, a great aversion to each other. An elephant unless 
very well accustomed to it, dislikes the pattering and clattering of a horse’s 
hoofs, and the horse is startled by the uncouthness of the elephant’s appear- 
ance ; both, however, when used to each other, will get on very well toge- 
ther, and there is generally a promiscuous jumble in all the native suwarrees. 
Camels are seldom found in Bengal, the wet clayey soil not agreeing with 
their peculiar conformation ; but the griffin may be amused by the singular 
appearance of the humped and dewlapped cattle. There is a peculiarly 
small breed, called Gynees, which strike a stranger’s eye immediately ; they 
are not much larger than Newfoundland dogs, and look very picturesque 
either singly or in groupes. 

There are few things more surprising in the days of our griffinage than 
the manner in which household goods are conveyed from one place to 
another, especially in short distances, where carts and beasts of burthen 
are unnecessary. When the servants have ‘packed every thing ready for 
starting, a rabble rout of coolies , or porters, are admitted into the house. 
These people, who ply in the streets and bazaars for employment, are of 
both sexes, and all ages, down to the merest children ; their clothing is 
wretched and ragged in the extreme, particularly that of the women, which, 
being more abundant, affords a greater display of misery. The graceful 
saree , composed of a long piece of dirty, tattered, dark cloth, covering 
the person, it is true, but so scantily, that we wonder how a human being 
can be contained in it, is divested of all its elegance when enveloping a 
poor, lean, desolate-looking creature, who, if young, is withered before 
her time by toil and privation ; the children are equally forlorn in their 
appearance, and the whole troop form an assembly which one should not 
dream of seeing in any decent house. I lowcver, in they all come ; rusli 
through the rooms, and seize upon all the articles, with shouts and cries, and 
eager gesticulations, choosing the heaviest burthens, under the idea that they 
will be the most likely to retain possession of them, and fighting with each 
other and every body else who may come in their way. I was once surprised 
by an irruption of this nature. Wc had been staying so long at the house of 
a friend, about two miles from the river, that almost all our baggage and 
furniture had been brought up from the budgerow. When about to re- 
embark, they had been got ready for removal. Seated on a sofa, in my 
chamber, in the midst of packages, and playing with a favourite bird, a 
band, of thirty persons at least, rushed in, jabbering, scufiling and hal- 
looing ; one snatched away the bird-cage, another pushed me aside to get 
at a bundle; in short, I was surrounded, elbowed and jostled about, until, 
though not frightened by this strange treatment, 1 was a good deal annoyed 
by the juxta-position with dirt and not very agreeable odours. At length 
my khidmutghar , perceiving my situation, came to my assistance, and, 
extricating me from the hands of the coolees , conducted me into a quiet 
apartment. These people never take advantage of the confusion they 
create to rob those who employ them ; all the goods arc faithfully conveyed 
to the place of their destination ; the sole difficulty being to apportion tin 4 
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proper quantity to each, and to engage the services of those only who may 
be actually wanted ; for, if left to themselves, there would be no end to 
their numbers. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the servants, who take 
care to see that each has a suitable load, it is sometimes ludicrous to exa- 
mine the parcels which many will contrive to get hold of, in order to entitle 
them to their hire ; and if they have actually carried any thing, they are 
clamorous for the payment of their wages, and will make the court-yards 
ring again with their vehement demands for justice. 

Another of my adventures was rather more alarming. I had left a house 
in Chowringee to return home at night, in company with another palanquin, 
and having the attendance of a chuprassy, when by some mischance the 
bearers took a wrong turning, and bewildered themselves amongst new 
buildings at the outskirt of this fashionable suburb. They put the palan- 
quin down once or twice, then goii Tabulated with each other, and at length 
carried me beyond the houses. Not knowing a single word of the lan- 
guage, and therefore unable to give any directions, I confess that I felt 
exceedingly nervous, being afraid that the bearers would leave me to spend 
the night in the company of the jackalls, which were howling at no great 
distance. I was not afraid of being murdered, as they could have no ob- 
ject in taking my life ; but 1 had heard that bearers were apt to run away 
in any dilemma, and I was apprehensive that they would pursue that course 
upon the present occasion. At last, after nearly an hour had been passed 
in consultation and quarrelling, they carried me back to the house which 
1 had quitted ; and, still at a loss to make the servants acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case, [ got out of the palanquin, and meeting the 
master of the mansion in the hall, who had been hastily summoned to 
attend the Beeby saib, explained the mystery of my re-appearance. He 
sent one of his own people home with me, and no serious consequences 
ensued from the terrors I had suffered. 

Since the establishment of steam-vessels, the half-way house at Fultah, 
before-mentioned, has been abandoned on account of the decline of its 
custom ; formerly, it was the only hotel which respectable persons could 
frequent ; and as parties could seldom embark or disembark in a single tide, 
it was necessary to have some place where refreshment and repose could be 
procured : no other house of public entertainment, however, found tolera- 
tion during its existence. At length, the great inconvenience of having to 
set up an establishment which was both costly and comfortless, during a 
temporary residence in Calcutta, induced many respectable persons who 
had more wisdom than money, to patronize a boarding-house, which was 
conducted upon very liberal principles. The mistress of the mansion, a 
well-descended, well-educated woman, was universally respected ; and in 
order to render her establishment a fitting abode for young ladies placed 
under her care, she did not receive any gentlemen excepting those who were 
accompanied by their wives. The house was large and commodious, and 
families could be accommodated with suites of apartments independent of 
the common sitting-rooms. The success attending this undertaking induced 
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many other persons to set up similar establishments, differing somewhat in 
planj the hire of an apartment for a single person with board, including 
every thing but wine and beer, averaged a hundred rupees (£10) p er 
month, and the experiment being found to answer, hotels were attempted in 
various parts of Calcutta. Whether they were all successful or not, must 
be doubtful ; but an enterprising person of the name of Spence, who has 
set up a splendid establishment of the kind in Wellesley Place, seems to 
receive all the patronage which he so justly merits. The premises consist 
of three houses, which fortunately were all under one roof, each three 
stories in height, and admirably adapted for his purpose. Each family can he 
provided with a suite of apartments, consisting of a bed-room, sitting-room, 
and bathing-room ; three meals a day, and attendance, at the rate of £25 
a month. Bachelors are accommodated with a sleeping-chamber, and a 
seat at an excellent public table, for £10 a month. The house is closed at 
ten at night, and none except respectable persons arc admitted as inmates. 
There is no billiard-table, nor any other amusement allowed which might 
lead to noise or intemperance ; and the excellence of the regulations has 
rendered it the resort of civil and military servants of the highest orders. 

The influx of strangers in Calcutta has been exceedingly useful in making 
inroads upon customs and manners which appeared to have been as immuta- 
ble as the laws of the Medes and the Persians. Amongst many advantages 
resulting from the importation of new notions, upon domestic as well as poli- 
tical economy, that of a salutary reform in the conduct of the table, is one 
of the most conspicuous. People, according to the latest accounts, have 
begun to grow a little more rational upon the subject, and no longer fancy 
that abundance will atone for inelegance. When the number of ladies 
resident in India shall be better proportioned to the multitude of the other 
sex, there can be little doubt that still further improvements will be mani- 
fested ; for, though at all times ready to acknowledge the excellence of 
Indian cookery, and the merits of its artistes , yet it must be admitted, that 
there is still a good deal to be done, which can only be effected by female 
superintendence. To descend to particulars, for which no apology can be 
needed, since the importance of gastronomical science is universally allowed, 
the two grand drawbacks to the excellence of Indian cookery, are the ab- 
sence of European potherbs, and of bacon, in its various concoctions. 
Sweet herbs of every kind will grow in India, but not very freely, except- 
ing when considerable pains are taken in the cultivation ; the substitutes 
employed by the natives are strong, and of a peculiar flavour, which is too 
apt to preponderate. Though the name in all probability refers to the 
kitchen, rather than to the garden-pot, sweet herbs might be raised by the 
persevering without much assistance from a gardener; and their more fre- 
quent introduction into stews of all kinds, would very materially add to the 
zest of the dish. The cooks being all Mahomedans, they never willingly 
exercise their talents upon bacon, that useful adjunct to the English cuisine; 
and without some knowledge of the art, on the part of their employers 
none of the modern improvements, nor any great variety in the courses, can 
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be attained. These kind of household cares and useful branches of domestic 
knowledge, do not, unfortunately, enter into the modern system of educa- 
tion, though even in England, unless where families are rich enough to 
keep first-rate domestics, they are often required; and in India an acquain- 
tance with them would be exceedingly valuable. The management of a 
garden, the method of rearing vegetables and flowers, as practised in 
Europe, would tend greatly to the improvement of the exotics ; and some 
idea, should the knowledge be only theoretical, of conducting a poultry- 
yard or dairy, would be turned to advantage. The butter made in India is 
sweet and well-tasted ; but, notwithstanding the assistance of saltpetre, 
never acquires the proper degree of hardness and consistence, unless the 
cows should be fed under European superintendence ; when this is the case, 
nothing can be finer than the product; and gentlemen, as well ns ladies, 
contemplating a voyage to India, would do well to turn their attention to 
these subjects. 

Although our eastern colonies are naturally the home of great numbers 
of young ladies, whose parents have little chance of ever reluming to their 
native country, it is still the fashion to consider every female who goes out 
to India in the light of an adventuress, anxious to try her foitune in the 
matrimonial market. Unhappily, the greater number who visit either of the 
presidencies have no choice in the matter; they have not the means of living 
at home; many are solely dependent upon the Oiphan Fund; and though 
the mother may survive, and have a pension sufficient for her maintenance, ns 
it will cease at her death, she is obliged to take her daughter out to a place 
in which, according to government regulations, they must be provided for. 
The majority of young women who are induced to accompany their married 
sisters to India, or who go out to some distant relation, feel themselves in a 
great measure compelled to do so from the pressure of circumstances; they 
have no idea, when they embark upon their voyage, that their comfort and 
happiness will in a great measure depend upon their marrying, and that to 
remain single is looked upon either as a crime or a reproach; a crime, 
should it be voluntary, and a reproach, should there be any suspicion to 
the contrary. Some few fortunate women there are, who, having happy 
homes in India, which they feel no desire to exchange, have the option of 
icinaining single ; and others arc equally fortunate m the means of return- 
ing home; but the greater number, irrevocably bound to the country, have 
little choice on the subject ; and that there are not more unhappy marriages 
than can be recorded in the East, must be owing to the grateful feelings 
which kind and affectionate treatment usually inspire in female hearts. 
When young women do not marry in India, or return from it without enter- 
ing the holy pale, it is said that the market is overstocked ; peoplp m Eng- 
land cannot imagine any other cause ; and perhaps, until women of good 
Inrth and education are permitted to embark m mercantile put suits, and 
carve out their own fortunes in life, those who are poor and dependent must 
always submit to the imputation of husband-hunting. It would be very 
difficult, in the present state of Anglo-Indian society, to find wives for 
Asia/. Journ. "N .S.Vol. J8 No. 70. S 
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half the marrying men ; and unless some very powerful prejudice should 
have been raised against a lady having proper introductions, her remaining 
single must be solely a matter of choice. She may, perhaps, desire to 
marry for love, and not meet a person who can inspire her with the feeling ; 
or she may be ambitious, and find no object to gratify that ambition ; at 
any rate, her state of spinsterhood does not proceed from there being too 
many competitors in the field. Jndia will be a more agreeable country to 
live in when the number of women resident there shall bear a greater pro- 
portion to that of the masculine gender; for those who think otherwise pay a 
very poor compliment to the sex, and attach little value to the moral and 
intellectual benefits which female influence confers upon society. What- 
ever may be at present amiss in the prevailing tone, must be attributable to 
the sex which has held sovereign sway in India during many a long year. 
And it is curious, notwithstanding the homage said to be paid to the ladies, 
to observe many slight evidences, which show that the) have not yet attained 
the position which they occupy in England. A griftin is rather surprised to 
see the great deference paid by the servants to the master of the house ; he 
is upon all occasions considered first by them, and has to make frequent 
apologies to his female guests for the attention he receives to their prejudice. 
The natives have an idea that women are inferior animals, and treat them 
accordingly ; they arc not allowed to cat until their lords and masters ha\c 
been served, the refuse of the entertainment being considered good enough 
for them; and the domestics of an Anglo-Indian household, entertaining 
this idea, will always help the gentlemen of the family first, if permitted. 
Probably, through idleness or inadvertence, they arc suffered to liaye then 
own yvay in a great many instances ; but the ladies do well who insist upon 
their prerogative ; and the servants arc much more respectful when com- 
pelled to rcgaid the mistress of the house as chief in her own department 
The surprise occasioned by the first lessons given to the domestics is often 
exceedingly ludicrous ; they see their master submit, as a matter of course, 
to the new order of things which the beebee sail) has established ; and they 
are forthwith amazed at her importance. A woman, in these instance?, 
may disregard Pope’s injunction, and “ shew she rules;” amiability ami 
elegance, however, ought to be united to the determination to uphold her 
rights, or otherwise she will lose the power of convincing her dependents 
that European customs are to be preferred to those of the Asiatics. An 
English lady should not permit a native to ill-treat his wife in her presence, 
or within her hearing ; a look of surprise and displeasure will arrest the 
uplifted arm, and though gentlemen may feel some degree of sympathy for 
the provoked husband, the ladies should resolutely protect their oyvn sex from 
blows, and insist upon the dismissal of those domestics from their sen ice 
who are addicted to beating their wives. The majority of English ladies go 
out to India so very young, and are so completely under control when they 
arrive there, that their timidity and inexperience induce them to comply with 
the usual routine ; and feyv, especially in the days of their griffinage, dream 
of rebellion. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE COUNTRIES BETWEEN PERSIA 
AND INDIA.* 

In returning to India, from Persia, by way of Khorasan and Afghanistan, 
Mr. Stirling was recommended by the late Sir John McDonald Kinncir, 
our envoy at Tehran, to collect all the information in his power concerning 
the nature and resources of those countries, the population of the towns, 
their military strength, the stale of the roads, the disposition of the people, 
& c., which could be useful to the British Government, with special refe- 
rence to the question as to the practicability of an European army pene- 
trating to India from the noith or west. 

The information which Mr. Stirling collected was not called for by the 
Indian government, and the increased desire at home for knowledge res- 
pecting the “ high roads'’ between the Caspian and the Indus, has induced 
him to publish his observations, though made nearly seven years ago. 

With respect to Persia, he thinks that the Arab states, or Muscat alone, 
could easily conquer the southern provinces, and would readily join in any 
design of that kind, emanating from us, before an European force could 
enter the northern provinces. But should our intimate alliance with Persia 
continue, there would be no need of this policy, since we could march our 
Indian army into the country at the requisition of the Persian Court. This 
force might enter Persia either from the side of Bagdad and Kermanshah, 
or from Bushire. We have, therefore, the means of entering Persia from 
the south as an enemy or a friend. If a properly-equipped force of 10,000 
men, with the usual proportion of Europeans, were sent from India to 
Persia, as auxiliaries, it would be quite sufficient, Mr. Stirling is of opinion, 
to resist an invasion by the Russians, provided the troops of the country 
wore under European command. 

lie thinks that, in the event of a general war, India will be the prize 
played for, and that Russia, whose late conquests have opened to her an 
easy entrance into Persia, will naturally look to the conquest of India. 

Besides the high road through the centre of Persia, there are three other 
routes by which India might be approached. First, the Russians might 
transport the greater part of their force by water to Astrabad, from which 
there is but one pass to cioss in moving towards Mcshid, distant about 300 
miles: Sir John M‘Donald, however, has stated the distance between 
Astrabad and Mcshid at 423 miles. Thence their route would be, through 
Herat and Candahar, to Cabool, or to the south of the Koh-i-Suliman, and, 
leaving Ghizncc on the left, to the Indus. Secondly, they might pass through 
Hoi gunge, to the A moo and Bokhara, then pass down the river to Balkb, 
'vlieic they might procure means of conveying stores and provisions, and 
cross the mountains by Barman, or over the Hindu Coosh itself, to Cabool, 
whence to the Indus is a march of ten or twelve days, over a somewhat 
difficult road. According to Sir John M‘Donald, the distance from Cabool 

* Some Considerations on the Political State of the Intermediate Countries between Persia and India, 
with referenco to the Project of Russia marching an Army through them. By E. Stiwmno, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. London, 1835. Whittakor andCo. 
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to Candahar is 176 miles; from Candahar to Herat, 332; total 508. The 
journey from Cabool to Herat has been performed by large bodies in thir- 
teen days; it is stated to be usually twenty days' journey. The third route 
is, after reaching the Sihon, down the valley formed by this river to Ko- 
jend, thence to Samarcand, along the fertile valley of the Sogd, to Cabool. 

The first of these three routes is difficult for an army to traverse, though 
practicable even for artillery. The Turkoman tribes are warlike, but not 
likely to combine in an attack upon a disciplined army, which it would be 
desirable that they should do, in order that they might be conquered at 
once. Supposing the invading army to have reached Meshid, the road to 
Herat is extremely good ; but the country has long been devastated. The 
road winds chiefly in a valley formed on the north by the Paropamisan 
range, and on the south by a parallel range of inferior mountains, which is 
crossed from Nishapoor to Meshid. This valley is inhabited by two wild 
and lawless tribes, the Timoorees and the Huzarees. There is a river to 
cross 300 or 400 )ards broad, which, in the hot season, is dry; but the 
road docs not seem difficult, though exposed to the incursions of the Turko- 
mans. Herat is defended by a wall and deep ditch ; but is not very strong 
It stands in a plain, surrounded by gardens and plantations, which would 
afford cover to an enemy. 'The most formidable chief of the tribes in the 
vicinity of Herat is Mahomed Khan, of Tui bat, whose force is reported to 
be 5,000 horse : the families subject to hint are said to be 100,000 in num- 
ber. “ lie is unequalled in bravery and military talents by any chief m 
Khorasan ; these qualifications, joined to his successful resistance of the 
king’s troops, have acquired for him a very extensive reputation, which, in 
a good cause, could scarcely fail of attaching the greater part of the tribes 
and the people of Khorasan." Mr. Stirling doubts whether more than 
10,000 horsemen could be collected in Khorasan to oppose an invasion, 
unless some time were given; and Herat could furnish, perhaps, the same 
number. It would be necessary to garrison Astrabad, Meshid, and Herat , 
the valleys would be protected from the Turkoman tribes by guarding about 
four or five passes to the dcseit. “ It cannot be doubted that, with common 
prudence, the whole of Khorasan might, with very little difficulty, be sub- 
dued and kept in subjection by an European power." Should the states of 
Persia and Bokhara unite, and victory crown their attacks upon the invading 
force, it would be a in wretched plight, as retreat would be difficult, if not 
impossible. The military posts in the rear, however, if sufficiently strong, 
might keep their ground till the arrival of reinforcements and supplies. 

Supposing that the invading army had made its way successfully to 
Herat, it would be forty days’ march from the Indus. Although there arc 
two roads to Cabool, the upper is so difficult, that the lower one, which 
lies through Candahar and Ghiznee, must be preferred. This is infested by 
wild tribes from the hills; and about Candahar dwell some of the mo^t 
independent Afghan tribes, who, though undisciplined, are resolute, and 
the Candahar chiefs have artillery. From Candahar there is a very direct 
road to the Indus, frequented by kafilahs, though it passes through a rathci 
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deserted country. The road by Cabool and Peshawar is the upper road, 
and can be traversed in spring or summer ; in the winter it is obstructed by 
the snow. 

The second route, by Oorgunge, from Orenburg!) to Bokhara, seems 
the most difficult, crossing barren deserts, scantily inhabited by inhospitable 
tribes, whom no force could reach, and where provisions are raised by the 
slaves from the land only in quantity barely sufficient for the consumption of 
the families who employ them, and who live chiefly by the chase. 

With regard to the third, taking it for granted that the Russians have 
made good their road to Otrar, whence they might march down the Sihon, 
from Tashkend to Kojend, the country is little better than a desert. But 
Kojend once reached, the countries around are fruitful and prolific. Kojend 
may form a grand point, whence the whole valley of the Sogd might be 
attacked: no inconsiderable armies might be collected in these quarters, 
though the country is in a distracted state. Mr. Stirling computes the force 
that might be collected on the banks of the Steer, to resist a Russian inva- 
sion, at 40,000 fighting men, not inferior in physical strength to Europeans. 
When the invaders get possession of the valley of the Sogd, Samarkand 
and Bokhara would open their gates to them. A vast tract will still inter- 
vene between them and India. The two roads, one by Khiva, the other 
by Kojend and Samarcand, meet at Bokhara, and join to India. From 
Bokhara to Balkh is twelve days’ journey over a good road ; the passage of 
the Amoo is not difficult. From Balkh to Muzar and Khoolurn the road is 
open and good; the country is, however, wild and uninhabited, .and infested 
by the Turkomans. It would be necessary to occupy or secure Muzar, 
Khoolum, and Kundooz, and to guard the numerous defiles on the south of 
Khoolurn. From this place to Cabool, are two roads, which are generally 
travelled, one by Ghorce and the Hindoo Coosh; the other by layback and 
Bamian; the former is considered the best. Mr. Stirling performed the 
journey from Khoolum to Cabool, with the kafiluh, in twenty-two days, 
by Bamian : the road over the Hindoo Coosh is much shorter; the journey 
may be made with ease in fifteen days. 

From Cabool there is a precipitate descent to llindostan and the south, 
and all the defiles leading through the mountains in these directions are capa- 
ble of the strongest defence, whilst the country is on every side inhabited 
by the most hostile and unruly races. There are many passes of magnitude 
and difficulty, both on the range of hills between Cabool and Jeilalabad, 
and between the latter place and Peshawar; but, owing to the frequent in- 
terruptions of these last, two other routes, though circuitous and difficult, 
are often chosen by travellers and kafilahs, one of which Mr. Stirling 
took, and found it troublesome and dangerous. This road enters the plains 
of Peshawar at Muchnce, where the Cabool river quits the western lulls. 
The road through the lvhyberee pass branches off in the vicinity of Dukha ; 
it is the high road, and the best in all respects, except that it is infested by 
the Khyberees. There is another road more to the north, not so good, 
though shorter. 
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After reaching the valley of Peshawar, the remainder of the march to 
Hindostan is easy: a few hills and ravines might be made available for 
defence or annoyance. Above Attock, the country is nearly flat, as far as 
the northern hills. The river is crossed at several places above Attock, and 
does not seem to offer a serious impediment to an invading army. The 
fort of Attock resembles many hill-fortresses in India; it is, perhaps, capa- 
ble of a certain degree of resistance, but seems to be commanded l»y a 
superior hill in the same range. Rotas is a strong fortress, about fifteen miles 
west of Jellum. Beyond Rotas to Lahore and to Delhi, no hills intervene 
to impede the advance of an army ; the road passes the whole way over an 
uninterrupted plain, frequently intersected by large rivers, the passage ot 
which has never been difficult. The obstacles to a free passage through the 
Punjab, a rich country, would arise from the Sikhs and the mountain tribes. 

The estimated distance from Astrabad to Delhi, by way of Meslud, 
Herat, Candahar, Ghisnee, Cabool, Peshawar, Attock, Rotas, and La- 
hore, is 1,900 miles, which Mr. Staling is inclined to think rather exceeds 
than falls short of the truth. 

Another important element in the calculation of the practicability of this 
journey is, the difference of climate through which the invading army would 
have to pass, engendering diseases which are often more destructive than 
physical obstacles, or even defeats. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Stirling arrives, we give in his own words. 

Although it is very natural that apprehension should be entertained by the 
English Government of the views of such a powerful state as Russia, with 
regard to its dominions in the East, may it not be a question whether hostile 
movements are not likely to originate from quarters less remote ? Moral and 
physical obstacles seem to oppose an invasion from the side of Russia ; and 
while England retains her present ascendancy in European politics, such an 
attempt on her part is not likely to be allowed or designed. Moreover, should 
such an attempt ever be made, England might assail the European possessions 
of Russia, and compel her to withdraw her forces from the East. If that 
system of aggrandisement which Russia has pursued so many years, and with 
such prodigious success, should not be checked, she would find Persia a much 
easier prey than India, while the possession of it would pave the way for the 
further extension of her eastern conquests ; but a division in the power of 
Russia is as likely to occur as the subjugation of either of these countries. 

I conceive that the introduction of European sentiments and improvements 
into the central governments of Asia will very probably have the effect of con- 
solidating the rule of some potent state intermediate between Persia, Russia, 
and India, and of uniting the inhabitants, facilitating intercourse, and increas- 
ing their wealth and resources. The possibility of states, whose names are 
perhaps unknown to us at present, suddenly rising into importance, is proved 
by facts of history, and by the numerous invasions of Hindostan, to ward off 
which little or no preparation seems to have been made. 

The central Asiatic tract adverted to is, and has been for a series of years, 
in a state of the greatest confusion, and almost without a government: civil 
wars, domestic feuds, and predatory excesses, have consumed its resources, 
and destroyed the inhabitants. The Tartars, Turkomans, Usbecks, Khoras- 
nians, and Afghans, have all been formidable tribes, and, when united under 
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powerful chiefs, have frequently Bubdued Persia and India, where resistance 
was found useless. The Mongols subject to Genghis Khan also invaded the 
confines of Europe; and his grandson, Batou Khan, conquered the Russians, 
arid overran Poland. 

No dependence can be placed on the continuance of the present distracted 
state of the Afghans, the Usbecks, and the Turkomans, or on the unwarlike 
disposition of the people more remotely situated, who inhabit the steppes 
lying between Russia and Bokhara, the borders of the lakes, and the moun- 
tainous regions on the north-west of China. Of these latter races we are 
entirely ignorant ; but the tract they occupy we have no reason to suppose 
either barren or without its due portion of population ; in fact, from its being 
situated in a temperate climate, possessing numerous rivers, lakes, streams, 
and fertile pasturages, if not large sources of mineral wealth, — we may be in- 
clined to form a very favourable opinion, both in regard to the number of 
people and the products of their country. It seems certain that, whatever the 
present state of these countries may be, in former times very large bodies of 
men were furnished and equipped by them. 

In these remote and sequestered parts, peopled with races whose affections 
have long been alienated by the imbecility of their rulers, the minds of men 
would appear highly favourable to the assumption of the sovereignty by any 
powerful and energetic individual chief who would lead them on to conquest 
and victory. It is such a combination which India has to fear ; and it is the 
duty and interest of Russia, England, and China, to watch over the move- 
ments of these intermediate wild tribes, to protect their frontiers from attack, 
and frustrate any hostile movements, to confine them to their present limits, 
and to prevent future incursions. China has been long compelled to adopt 
this salutary policy on its frontiers. 

Mr. Stirling recommends attention to the condition of the Afghans, an 
alliance with whom (when their states have acquired order and permanency), 
he thinks, would secure British India against Russia, or even a combination 
of European forces : 

Their country has long been subject to anarchy : the people want a settled 
government, and would gladly see tranquillity restored by our influence. The 
character of Englishmen, thanks to Mr. Elphinstonc, and all other gentlemen 
who have visited that country, stands very high with the people and their 
rulers, for honour, generosity, and good faith. Knit by an intimate alliance with 
the Afghans, having the assistance of their forces and the resources of their 
country to depend on, we should be able with facility to repel all attacks of 
Russia, or of any other state. Even the natural boundary of the Hindoo 
Cosh and Paropainisian range would do much to stop the progress of a hostile 
movement, should not a man be employed in their defence; but the passes of 
these ranges and the friendship of the Afghans secured, we might then bid 
defiance to a combination of European forces to invade our Eastern dominions. 
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CASE OF MU. MORDAUNT RICKETTS. 

Mit. Ricketts, late Resident at the court of the king of Oude, has trans- 
mitted to us a printed “ Refutation ” of the charges preferred against him, in 
a despatch from the Court of Directors to the Bengal Government, dated 

17th June 1834, which directs his dismissal from the service. This despatch 
is published in our Journal for April last,* and it is on the ground of its pub- 
lication in this work, as a part of a notification promulgated by the Bengal 
government (which, Mr. Ricketts states, afforded him the first information of 
the real nature of the charges against him), that Mr. Ricketts claims from us 
a notice of his “Refutation.” Independently of this claim, however, we ar-e 
always disposed, from motives of justice, to afford publicity to such vindica- 
tions; and, in the present instance, not only is the question at issue,— whe- 
ther the Government of British India has been guilty of gross injustice towards 
a high public functionary, or whether that functionary has degraded his own 
character and that of his country by acts of corruption, — a question of great 
importance, but it involves a subordinate point, which will affect subscribers to 
the Civil Service Annuity Fund, namely, whether its annuitants, after resign- 
ing the service, are still liable to dismission from it. 

The charges contained in the despatch referred to, founded on the result of 
an ex-parie inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Ricketts, during his residence at 
Lucknow, may be comprised in the following summary : — 

1st. His procuring from government the grant of a pension in favour of his 
moonshee, Gholam Hoossain, on an allegation of poverty, which he knew to 
be false. 

My. Ilis sanctioning a positive fraud, by countersigning bills of the daro- 
gah of the residency buildings, for work which had never been executed. 

3dly. Ilis countenancing cither an unjust gain, on the part of certain sub- 
scribers to the 5 per cent, loan, opened in 1828, or a corrupt appropriation of 
the public money, on the part of its treasurer, by granting loan-acknowledg- 
ments dated long before the actual payment of the amount subscribed for. 

The aforegoing, the directors state, “ were overt acts brought home to Mr. 
Ricketts himself, by the result of the investigation.” 

4tldy. The connivance, or almost equally culpable negligence, which enabled 
the treasurer and others to carry on an extensive system of corruption. 

5thly. The presumptive evidence of his own corruption, arising out of several 
suspicious and unexplained facts, namely: 1st. A mysterious transaction rela- 
tive to two lacs of rupees, of which Mr. Ricketts obtained the remission in 
the late minister’s accounts with the king, which Mr. R. had it in his power to 
explain, but of which he evaded all explanation ; 2d. His having trafficked to 
a large extent in gold mohurs ; 3d. His refusal to stand the test of inquiry 
relative to his simultaneous remittance of four lacs of rupees, by four bills of 
exchange on as many houses of agency at Calcutta ; 4th. His having remitted 
to the presidency, sums of money exceeding in the aggregate the whole of 
his authorized allowances during the seven years of his residence at Lucknow ; 
6th. Ilis withdrawing from the residency, on his departure, the moonshee, the 
treasurer, and the whole establishment of writers, assistants, and others, al- 
lowing the treasurer also to take with him all the rough and current records of 
the treasury, “ apparently with the design, and certainly with the effect, of 
precluding or materially obstructing the means of investigating the many 
abuses and corruptions alleged to have been practised.” 


* Vol. xvl. p 244, Asiat. Intel!. 
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The Directors further observe that Mr. Ricketts, having refused or evaded 
an explanation of some of these suspicious circumstances, and his explanation 
of the rest being altogether unsatisfactory, and having avoided and obstructed 
a full and sufficient investigation of the charges preferred against him, cannot 
be deemed entitled to the benefit of an acquittal for want of strictly legal 
evidence of his guilt ; but, even excluding the presumptive evidence of his 
personal corruption, though corroborated by circumstances which he could 
have disproved, if invalid, his conduct and proceedings “ are not only incon- 
sistent with an upright and honest discharge of his public duties, but involve 
acts of positive delinquence, and would have exposed him to appropriate 
punishment in India, if he had not evaded the regular course of justice by 
placing himself beyond the reach of the local authority.” 

Before we proceed to examine the justification set up by Mr. Ricketts, it 
behoves us to remark, that this justification comes from him after the close of 
an inquiry into his conduct, at which he was invited to be present and refused, 
and that it is cx-parte (not unavoidably so, like the investigation), that is, it 
consists of reasoning upon facts and documents asserted and selected by him- 
self. 

It appears, from the statement of Mr. Ricketts (for we confine ourselves 
strictly to the allegations contained in his printed “Refutation”), that he 
entered the civil service in 1803; was employed in various situations in the 
commercial, revenue, and custom departments, till 1818; when he was ap- 
pointed agent to the governor-general at Moorshedabad, and in 1822 was 
selected by Lord Hastings to fill the important office of resident at Lucknow, 
which he resigned in 1820. 

The most important charge is felt by Mr. Ricketts to be contained in those 
passages wherein he is accused of flying from inquiry, absenting himself and 
evading the course of justice : facts, which always imply a consciousness of 
guilt, and tend to remedy all defects in the chain of proof To disprove this 
charge, or rather to obviate the inferences drawn from it, he states that his 
resignation was formally announced to the Governor general in Council in 
June 1820, six months before his departure; that all the steps to it were 
deliberate, regular, and even tardy ; that when relieved from his official func- 
tions, he proceeded leisurely down to the seat of government, where he re- 
sided several months, occasionally in communication with the authorities; 
that he obtained the preliminary leave of absence on furlough, obtained the 
ordinary testimonials from the several offices, openly prepared for his voyage, 
went on board ship, on the 27th November, with the governor-general's per- 
mission for embarkation in his pocket, and sailed on the 6th December. “ Now 
it was in the power of the governor-general,” Mr. Ricketts observes, “ to have 
taken any proceedings he might have pleased against me during all this period; 
nay, up to the very moment of my sailing, it was in his power to have re- 
called the permission he himself granted for my departure, and to have for- 
bidden the ship to leave the river.” Instead of w hich, his Lordship in Council 
transmitted the following official letter to Mr, Ricketts, dated the same day 
as the permission to embark : — 

Sir:— I am directed to acknowledge the icccipt, on the 2d inst., of your letter 
dated the 30th ult.,« which has this day been taken into consideration by the Right 
Hon. the Governor general in Council, and, in reply, to state as follows : 

The answers and explanations therein furnished, in regard to the serious matter of 
* This letter Mr. Ricketts has not thought proper to print amongst the other documents. 

N.S Vul.1N.No.70. I 
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allegation which exists against you, are considered to be incomplete and unsatisfactory 
You have failed, indeed, to adopt the only course, by which you could have success, 
fully rebutted the specific charge of having remitted the sum of lls. 4.01, 000, out of 
monies corruptly received, to the four houses of agency noted in the margin, viz. 
that of calling upon and authorizing each of the houses in question,* to declare dis- 
tinctly whether they have or have not received such amount on your account. Under 
these circumstances, it is the intention of the Governor-general in Council to cause a 
formal inquiry to be instituted into those parts of your conduct whilst lesident at 
Lucknow, which have now been brought so seriously into question. 

You will receive this information in sufficient time to enable you to determine, 
Whether you will relinquish your purpose of embarking immediately for England, and 
await in this country the appointment of a commission to conduct the proposed inves- 
igation, or stand the consequences of an inquiry carried on in your personal absence. 

I am further directed to observe, that, if innocent, it is still in your power to adopt 
the plain and obvious course, already indicated, for disproving satisfactorily the specific 
matter of implication referred to, connected with your remittances to Calcutta, and 
thus raising the strongest presumption of the falsehoods of the other charges brought 
against you. 

I have the honour, &c. , 

A. Stirling, Dep. Secy, to Govt. 

This was undoubtedly not a recall of the permission to embark; as Mr. 
Ricketts remarks, it presented to him “ an alternative, as a matter of choice.” 
Let us first consider how it is natural to suppose a person would have acted 
who was perfectly innocent, conscious that the character of the government, 
as well as his own, was implicated in so foul a charge, and aware of the dan- 
ger to which absence exposed that character from native treachery and false- 
hood. Would not his course have been to stay at all risks, even that of life ? 
In the course of his defence, Mr. Ricketts diicctly chaiges the gentleman 
whom he dcsciibcs as his accuser (and whom he acknowledges in his letter to 
the Court of Directors, he knew, when he received the preceding letter, to 
be his accuser), with personal animosity towards him : did not this conside- 
ration furnish another strong motive for remaining? 

Mr. Ricketts justifies his absence on the following grounds. He says, it 
appeared to him, on the face of the aforegoing letter, that the government 
“ had been secretly listening to vague allegations against him ever since June, 
knowing that he was preparing for his final departure from the country,” whilst 
the suggestion to remain was not given till the very night before bis embar- 
kation, after his family and effects were on board; that it was a call upon him 
to abandon the preparation of six months at a moment’s notice, to submit 
to heavy losses, to incur the expense of a return to Lucknow (his salaiy having, 
of course, ceased), and to submit, in an infirm state of body, to a protracted 
inquiry, which might be endlessly pi olonged by a malicious accuser, the ac- 
cused appealing, all the while, in so altered a character at the seat of his 
recent influence and power. “ Where is the man of independent mind,” he 
asks, “who would not, under such circumstances , have chosen the alternate c 
of 1 abiding the consequences of an investigation carried on in bis absence,’ 
especially when he could not anticipate that such investigation would be ille- 
gally conducted ?” Recollecting that the alternative was proposed along 
with a distinct intimation that his answers and explanations had been unsatis- 
factory ; that he had failed to adopt the only course to rebut one specific 
charge, and that his conduct as resident had been brought “ seriously into 

* *' Mcsstv Palmer ami Co. 1,01.000. Messrs. Alexander and Co. 1.45,000, Messrs. Colvin & Co. 
31,000. Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 1,23,000." 
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question,” we fear the question might be put with more propriety in this form, 
—“where is the man of independent mind, who would, under such circum- 
stances, have chosen such an alternative?” 

Mr. Ricketts complains that the inquiry was conducted in violation of the 
regulations, under which he expected it would have been carried on, when lie 
consented to abide by an ex-par te investigation. He states that it was an 
extra-judicial inquiry, which took evidence no«. upon oath ; and that, instead 
of there being two commissioners, “ to try and report on the case, cue of 
whom at least should be selected from the judicial department,”* the individual 
selected was his successor at the residency, who always professed that he had 
“ no commission to try the cause.” He, therefore, contends, with more inge- 
nuity than logical argument, that the circumstances which “ rendered his 
defence impossible” were not produced by his quitting India, under the alter- 
native offered him, but resulted from the irregularity and impropriety of the 
proceedings themselves, but for which, complete justice might have been done 
to his character even in his absence. 

Having thus divested, as he assumes, lus conduct in quitting India from 
suspicion, Mr. Ricketts proceeds to the first charge, respecting Gholam lloos- 
sain, and he publishes his own letter and the moonshee’s petition ; the latter 
requests permission to retire on account of age and infirmity, and protection 
for his life and “property;” which request the letter cnfoices, and recom- 
mends a pension of sixty rupees, as the moonshce’s “ circumstances are indif- 
ferent and the length of his services gives him some claim.” He denies that 
this is an allegation of poverty. 

The second charge he alleges to have arisen from “ an act of official inte- 
grity of his own.” The details of this arc not clear to us, but, if it be as Mr. 
Ricketts alleges, he must surely regret that he was not present to explain the 
transaction to the commissioners. 

The third charge, which is of a graver nature, he explains thus; — 

When the loan of 1828 was opened, he was urged by the Bengal govern • 
incut to induce the monied men of Oude to subscribe to it, and he accordingly 
used all the influence he possessed with them for that purpose. As they were 
receiving from 10 to 20 per cent, for loans, it required great exertion to prevail 
upon them to recall their outlays, in order to invest them in 5 per cent, 
loan. His first object, therefore, was to pledge them to the advance : the 
moment the books of inscription were open, the stock became a marketable 
commodity, and from the low rate of interest, it soon fell below par. The 
sum procured by him amounted to Rs. 2,500,000, each individual coin of 
which was to be examined, and he found it impossible to receive into the 
treasury much money at once. Had he refused to inscribe the names of the 
lenders till the whole of their payments were completed, and refused them 
interest from the dates of their contract, they would have employed their 
capital elsewhere, and the loan would have fallen to a discount. The govern- 
ment drew bills, as is usual, on the residency treasury, as they wanted the 
money, and in no instance did the delay of an hour occur in paying them in 
specie. The merchants were not pressed for immediate payment in full when 
the treasury could not receive it ; but no acknowledgment w r as ever made over 
to them till the payments were completed, which was in about six weeks. All 
this seems satisfactory enough, provided the facts can be proved. Mr. Ricketts 
imputes the charge to the notorious ignorance of his unsworn accuser, in mat- 
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ters relating to finance. Is not this another reason why the accused should 
have been upon the spot ? 

The fourth charge is treated by Mr. Ricketts as vague and general, and lie, 
thewfpre, dismisses it without reply. 

To the fifth charge, he gives a very detailed answer. He admits that he did 
interfere to prevent the summary enforcement of what might be an unjust 
demand upon Mooatamud-ood-Dowlah's property by the king; but Mr. Ri c . 
ketts insists that his interference was absolutely called for by the duties of his 
station. The property and person of the minister and others, were placed 
under the protection of the British government by treaty ; the only question 
then is, whether his interference was exercised at a proper time and in a proper 
mode. The occasion, being fhat of a disputed account to a large amount, 
which must either be deducted from, or remain part of, the minister’s property 
guaranteed by the treaty, was a proper one. The mode of interference clone, 
therefore, supports the inference that Mr. Ricketts was a participator of 
the money, because both the king and the minister, when explanation was de- 
manded, referred to him as “ alone capable of giving it.*’ But Mr. Ricketts 
denies that the king referred to him at all, and that the minister did more than 
refer to the official records, and to his (the resident’s) conversations with the 
king for a confirmatory testimony of the explanation he had himself furnished. 
The real state of the facts on this point can only be ascertained from the 
documents, which Mr. Ricketts states are “ much too long for insertion.” 
The explanation given by him in the “Refutation” professes to place the whole 
matter in a clear light; why, therefore, he should have “evaded all explana- 
tion ” when called upon to do so in India, is beyond all comprehension, 
and Mr. Ricketts has not assigned a single reason for the evasion. He argues, 
indeed, as if the court, “ pre-determined on his ‘delinquency,’ had discovered 
in a simple endeavour of the minister to furnish the best account in his power, 
nothing but an appeal to his (Mr. Ricketts') guilty knowledge of a corrupt 
appropriation of the king’s property.” But he forgets that the court charac- 
terize this as presumptive evidence of corruption, arising out of a suspicious 
circumstance, which Mr. Ricketts “ had it in his power to explain,” and of 
winch he “ evaded explanation.” 

With respect to trafficking in gold mohurs, Mr. Ricketts asserts that, sup- 
posing the fact alleged to be true, it is in itself no act of delinquency; that 
there is nothing in the regulations which forbids such a speculation, or which 
renders a Company’s servant, who buys the gold mohur at a certain rate and 
sells it again at an advance, liable to any sort <jf imputation. But we think 
Mr. Ricketts puts his defence upon a better footing when he asserts that the 
charge is groundless. The witness to the fact is one Goojur Mull, who avowed 
himself to be the purchaser of a portion and specified purchases made by other 
bankers, but who, for some reason, subsequently retracted his assertion. Mr. 
Ricketts states that Goojur Mull gave his affirmative evidence when Colonel 
Lockett (whom he names as his accuser) was acting resident, and made the 
retractation immediately on that gentleman’s retirement. 

The suspicion attached to Mr. Ricketts’s refusal to stand the proposed test 
of inquiry relative to the remittance of the bills of exchange to Calcutta, he 
endeavours to remove by stating, that the demand peremptorily made upon him, 
by the governor-general, the evening before his embarkation, was “ to expose 
to the eyes of the individuals composing the government his private accounts 
with his agents,” on the ground that the allegation had been made, and with- 
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out any mention of the name of his accuser. “ To those who read this with 
the high feelings of English gentlemen,” Mr. Ricketts observes, “ I trust I 
need not add, that I did not commit the baseness of acceding to so tyrannical 
a command.” Here, again, we arc compelled to say that, in our opiniou, an 
English gentleman of the highest feeling,— when told by the chief authority 
of the country, that an infamous charge had been preferred against him; that 
his explanations had been deemed unsatisfactory, and that one ground of sus- 
picion could be removed by a sanction to the disclosure by his agents ot all his 
private money-transactions with them, — ought, not only without baseness, but 
with a just jealousy for his own honour, have sacrificed the scruples of punc- 
tilio and delicacy, and thrown open his own and his agents* accounts to the 
inspection of his employers, whereby he would have had a signal revenge upon 
those who had accused him wrongfully. 

Admitting, however, that money was so remitted and to that extent, Mr. 
Ricketts contends that it proves nothing (why then was the admission with- 
held?); “ let the court shew that I remitted it on my own sole account,” he 
says; “let them shew that I received it on my own account at onetime; let 
them shew that I obtained it from forbidden sources, and I should then have 
something to answer.’* Undoubtedly, if this could b g shewn, there would be 
no need of further proof of guilt; but the circumstance is only put forward as 
one of the suspicious facts, furnishing “ presumptive evidence ” of corrup- 
tion, and which he refused to explain. 

So, in respect to the alleged fact, of his having remitted, during his resi- 
dence at Lucknow, sums of money exceeding the whole of his authorized 
allowances; this is regarded by Mr. Ricketts as “ a virtual call for an exhibi- 
tion of his private accounts and sources of income.” In conjunction with all 
the other “ suspicious and unexplained facts,” raising “ presumption ol cor- 
ruption,” this is unquestionably a strong one. Mr. Ricketts must have felt it 
to be so, when he complains that lie was never asked for an explanation on 
this point. But what could be easier, even now, than for him to deny the 
fact, or to explain it ? lie has done neither. lie argues , indeed, hypothe- 
tically, that the court could not have evidence of its tiuth, and that, it true, 
it proves nothing, since monies may have passed through his hands, not be- 
longing to him, which might have swelled his remittances, lie admits that if, 
after an investigation conducted with that caution and tenderness, which the 
British judicature considers due to the possible innocence of the accused, any 
specific act of corruption has been charged against him, and brought to bear 
upon the amount of his remittances to Calcutta, “ he should have held himself 
bound to have entered into a frank explanation upon points upon which expla- 
nation might have been demanded;” but, as the case stands, the court have 
no title to make inquisition into his affairs ; it would degrade his respectability 
and independence if he did make it, and he, therefore, fully certain of carry- 
ing with him the feeling of every high-minded man, makes no reply at all to 
this charge ! 

The last of the suspicious and unexplained facts, is the withdrawing of the 
residency officials, with the rough and current records of the treasury. Mr. 
Ricketts asserts that not only is it false that the whole establishment, besides 
the moonshee and treasurer, have been withdrawn, but it is false that any 
part of them have, except (as usual) the immediate members of the treasurer’s 
family; that, up to the latest period of advice, the whole of the writers, 
assistants, and others, who formed the establishment in his time, were at 
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their usual posts and employments ; that the moonshee and treasurer retired 
upon petition (their petitions are appended and prove this assertion), and that 
the former, in particular, claimed not to evade but to be under the protection 
of British authority. As to the records, Mr. Ricketts states that the treasurer 
gave up to Colonel Lockett the treasure and the records, for which the colo- 
nel gave a receipt. These were, however, the fair records ; the notes from 
which these are drawn out, he says, are mere memoranda, which he should 
never think of looking after. We presume, therefore, that these “ rough and 
current records,” whatever may be their character and value as evidence, were 
not forthcoming. Mr. Ricketts, with some plausibility, remarks that the 
court admit that the absence of these documents “precluded or materially ob- 
structed the means of investigating the many abuses and corruptions alleged 
to have been practised,” whereas, in the fourth charge, they state the sys- 
tematic corruption in the residency offices to have been “ developed and 
he asks, “if the investigation has been ‘ precluded or materially obstructed,’ 
the corruption mentioned in the fourth charge cannot have been 4 developed ’ 
If it has not been precluded, or materially obstructed, what becomes of the 
allegations in the present charge?” 

The aforegoing is an epitome of Mr. Ricketts’ “ Refutation,” as full as our 
space would admit. Our remarks upon some parts of it have not, we trust, 
evinced a want of proper feeling for his position, and we have intended to give 
him every advantage, in taking up his case just as he has stated it. 

The question respecting the power of the Court to consider the annuitants 
of the Civil Fund as still in their service after their retirement, and liable to 
be treated as such, is certainly one of moment, affecting the service generally 
Mr. Ricketts contends that it is an unjust assumption of power, which involves 
the future independence of the whole body of subscribers, and is contrary to 
the express regulations of the fund. There is one point, however, which he 
has overlooked, and which is expressly stated by the Court in their despatch, 
namely, that they had not accepted his resignation of their service. 
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Indian Sketches, taken during an Expedition to the Pawnee and other Tribes of Ame- 
rican Indians. By John T. Jim no, .Tun. Two Vuls. London, 1835 Muiray. 
This is a kind of sequel to Mr. Washington Irving’s Tour on the Prairies. In the 
year which followed that of the latter’s journey to the Indian country, the same com- 
missioner proceeded to the Pawnee territories, to purchase certain lands in dispute 
between these savages and the Delawares, and to effect a treaty of peace between 
them. The author of this work (a relation of Mr. W. Irving) accompanied the 
commissioner, and he has given very giaphicand characteristic sketches of Indian life 
and manners. 

The Life and Times of General Washington. By Cyrus It. Edmonds. Two Vols. 
Vol. I. being Vol. LI II. of the Family Library. 

Materials for histories of the Life and Times of General Washington are abun- 
dant, but there is none which is precisely what is wanted, a large view of the general 
political history of his times, combined w r ith the biography of one whose character is 
properly described as “ the perfect index of the spirit of his age ” The work, ol 
which we have the first volume now before us, appears to supply this desideratum. 
It is full without piolixity, and written in an impartial and catholic spiiit. 
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The Linwods ; or, “ Sixty Years since ” in America. By Miss Sedgwick. Three 
Vols. London, 1835. Churton. 

This is an American novel; its author is an American, its story is American, and 
j ts statements and manners are Ameiiean. The Linwoods are a Tory family, at New 
Yo»'k> the l |Ca( l ol ^ w * len ^ ,e revolution took place (which is the Mate of the 

t l iu) j took part against the cause of freedom ; but young Linwood chose the repub- 
lican side. The agents are partly Whigs and partly Tories ; and the various love-tales, 
in w hich the younger agents are engaged, the political incidents which engage the more 
serious personages (amongst whom is General Washington himself), and the pathetic 
history of Bessie Lee, sister of one of the chief characters, and who was shamefully 
deserted by a young sprig of the English ai istocracy, form a very busy and engaging 
plot, in which, owing to its scene, there is much novelty and interest. 

Gleanings in Natural History. Third and Last Scries. To ichich are added Notices of 
some of the Royal Parks and Residences. By Edwai\I) Jesse, Esq. London, 1835. 
Murray. 

This is the last series of a delightful work, which has had its share in producing 
that taste tor the study ot natural history, which is now spreading so fast. The pre- 
sent volume embodies some curious and amusing anecdotes of the habits and instincts 
of animals, with a variety of observations, antiquarian, historical, and anecdotic, of 
the paluces at Kevv, Humpton Court, and Windsor. 

A Ticatise on the Arts, Manufactures, Manners, and Institutions of the Greeks and 
Romans. Vol. II. Being Vol. LXX. of Dr. Lardncr’s Cabinet Cyclopcrdia. 
London, 1835. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Tiie student has, in this woik (completed by this volume), a compendious body of 
antiquarian history, admirably ananged, and elucidated by apt citations from classical 
authors, which will save him much toilsome examination of Gronovius, Graivius, and 
uther voluminous wi iters. 

The Life of Admiral Viscount Ev mouth. By Edward OsLEU, Esq. London, 1835. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The records of the British navy supply scarcely a single biography which exhibits 
a picture of greater heroism of character, professional skill, and that daring spirit of 
enterprise, which is the charactciistie ot English seamanship, than that of Lord Ex- 
moijth. Ilis rise in the navy to the highest ranks, without parliamentary influence or 
petty intrigue, “ never knowing,” as he said, “ what foitune meant, and never having 
a friend but the king’s pennant,” is a criterion of his meiit beyond all exception ; but 
till we read this work, w r e were not aware of the full extent of the country’s debt to 
Lord Exmouth. Ilis intiepidity was not exhibited merely in the battle, hut appeared 
ou other occasions, where the excitement ol action was wanting, such as in the saving 
of the Dutton, the saving ol many lives by individual exertion, and at great personal 
i isk. Pi omptitude, straightfoiwaidness, eneigy, and moral tone, give a finish to a 
character which seems to want nothing to be a model for the British naval officer. 

The life is extiemely well written, and not over-loaded with details. The draughts- 
man has committed a glanngerroi in representing the close of the action between the 
Nymjihe and Cleopatra. He lias placed both ships stern and stein together; wdiereas 
the narrator states, and the details shew, that they wtic head and stern, 

L I TE II A R Y I NTELI.T G E N CE. 

The Rev. Eustace Cary is preparing for publication a Memoir of the Rev. William 
Carey, D.D., more than forty years Missionary in India, Professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in the College of Fort William, &c. Ac. The work will comprise, a Review 
of his early Life and entrance upon the Christian Ministry, by himself ; and a Cri- 
tique upon his Character and Labours as an Oriental Scholar and Translator, by 
Dr. Wilson, Professor of Oriental Literature in the University of Oxford. 

Mr. W.E. E. Conwell, M R.I. A., Surgeon of the Madras Establishment, has in the 
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pres*, a Treatise on tlie Functional and Structural Changes of the Live* in the 
Progress of Disease, with numerous Cases, exhibiting the Provision, Symptoms, 
Progress, and Treatment pf Hepatic Disease in India. 

We are informed that the first volume of the long-expected edition of Cowper, by 
Dr. Southey, containing a new Life of the Poet, will appear early in October, en- 
riched with superb engravings. 

The Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D., author of the “ Oriental Annual,” is engaged upon 
a new Series of the “ Romance of History,” which will contain the romantic annals 
of India. 

The interesting Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, of Nathaniel Isaac, Esq. 
are nearly ready. 

The English Boy at the Cape, an Anglo-African Story, by the author of “ Keeper's 
Travels,” is nearly ready. 

Lieut Holman will next month publish the fourth and concluding volume of his 
singular and highly interesting Voyages and Travels round the World. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IONDON. 

Illustrations of the Botany and other Blanches 
of the Natural History of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. By J. 
Forbes Royle, Esq., F.L.S., &c. Fart VII. Imp. 
4to , with coloured plates. 20-.. 

Scenes and Chnracta istn s of Hindustan, with 
Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. By Mit-s 
Emma Roberts. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27«. 

Consultations respecting the Trade with China. 
By Joseph Thompson, late of the East-India 
House. Fost 8vo. 5s. 

Some Consultations on the Political State of the 
Intermediate Countries between Persia and India, 
with Reference to the Project of Russia marching 
an Army through them. By E. Stirling, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. 8vo. 4s. 

A Summer Ramble m Svria, with a Tartar Trip 
from Aleppo to Stamboul, in 11134. By the Rev. 
Vcrc Monro. 2 vols Bvo., with plates. 24s. 

Wandei tngs and Adventures' m the Intri tin of 
Southern Africa , with an Appendix containing 
some Account of the recent Irruption of the Caf- 
fres. By Andrew Steed man. 2 vols. Bvo., with a 
Map and Engravings. 24s. 

Greece and the Levant , or a Diary of a Summer's 
Exclusion in 1834. By the Rev. Richard Burgess, 
B D. 2 vols. fcap. Bvo. 14s. 

The State and Position of Western Australia, 
commonly called the Swan River Settlement. By 
Cant. F. C. Irwin, late Commandant of the Troops, 
ana Acting Governor of the Colony, llvo. 4s. bd. 

The Means of Amelunating India, deduced from 
Personal Observations ! more especially the use- 
ful Employment of British Subjects and Capital 
In that Countiy. By Archibald Giaham, Surgeon, 
Bombay Establishment. 18mo. 2s. 

The History of the Assassins , derived from 
Oncntal Sources. Translated from the Original 
German of the Chevalier Joseph Von Hammer, by 
Oswald C. Wood, M.D. Post 8vo. 7b. lid. 

Reseat ches raid Missunuu y Labouts of the Rev. 
Joseph Wolff. 8vo. 12s. 

Tales of the Ramad'han. By J. A. St. John, 
Esq., Author of “ Egypt and Mohammed All,” 
&c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. (id. 

Memous if the Life of the Right Hon. Sir James 
Mackintosh. Edited by his Scm, R. J. Mackin- 
tosh, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 32s. 


Nala and Danun/anti ; an Episode from the Ma- 
hhblu'irata, translated from the Original Sanscrit 
Into English Metre, with Notes, Mythological ami 
Explanatory. By the llev. H. 11. Milman, M.A. 
Imp. 8 vo. 12s. 

A Synopsis of the East -Indian Serophulanneee, 
contained m the Collections presented by the East- 
India Company to the Lmiuran Society of London, 
and in those ot Mr. Royle and others ; with some 
General Observations on the Affinities and Sub- 
divisions of the Order. By George Bentham, 
F.L.S. 8 vo. 2s. (Id. 

Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria. By John, Bishop of 
Lincoln. 8vo. 12s. 

Voyage of the United States’ Frigate “ Potomac," 
during ihe Circumnavigation of the Globe, in the 
Vears 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834; including a 
particular Account of the Engagement at Guall.di 
Battoo, on the Coast of Sumatra, with the Gla- 
cial Documents relating to the same. By J. N. 
Reynolds. Hvo. 21s. 

I'm t» ait at Gen. Sn H. Fane, G.C.D., Comman- 
der-ni-thief in India, engraved by Hodgctts from 
a Likeness by Jagger. Prints, 15s. Proofs, 21s. 

Piatt alt of the Rev. Chat les Gntilaff, the Chi- 
nese Missionary, in the Dress of a Fokien Sailor ; 
engraved by Lane, after the interesting Pit tine 
painted at Canton, by’ Chmnery. Prints, 7s- *kl« 
Proofs, 12s. 

A Map of the I, land of Mauritius, with Tahirs 
of the Heights ot the Mountains, Returns of the 
Pioducc at fixed Periods since 1812, and a Census 
of the Population. By Major F. A. Mackenzie 
Fraser, Ms. (id. coloured, 7s. Gd. plain. 

London Catalogue of Ilnoks, With their Sizer, 
Prices, and Pumislicis; containing the Books 
published in London, and those altered in size or 
price, since the year 1814 to December 1834 . 8vo. 
10s. 

lmpoi ted fi om the East, 

Defence of Tmnsportation, in Reply to the Re- 
maika of the Arciibishop of Dublin, in his Second 
Letter to Earl Grey. By Col. George Arthur, 
Lieutenant Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. Os. 

Ross’s Hobart Town Almanac and Pan Diemen ’» 
Land Annuel for 1835; containing the best and 
most authentic Account of the Colony. 8s. 
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Mil. MILMAN’S “NALA AND DAMAYANTI."* 

The neglect of Oriental, and especially Sanscrit literature, in Europe, 
is currently imputed to indifference and want of patronage. This, how- 
ever, is stopping at an intermediate point ; public indifference must have an 
adequate cause ; and it is notorious that very few promising attempts have 
been made to enable European nations to appreciate properly the value of 
that which they are accused of heedlessly rejecting. In the endeavour to 
naturalize amongst us a foreign literature, contained in a language difficult 
of acquirement, and therefore at first accessible only through the medium of 
translations, much must depend upon the manner in which such translations 
are performed. It is a very general error, which prevails e\cn amongst the 
intellectual class, to suppose that nothing more is required m a literary, 
translator than a critical knowledge of the two languages. A mere com* 
potency to render the sense of one tongue into another, even a perfect skill 
in the grammatical niceties and idiomatical peculiarities of the foreign 
tongue, cannot ensure that entire transfusion of the author’s sense and 
spirit into the other, which is meant by translation, even in prose writings, 
and how hard the task in poetry! Qualities of a higher older, of a more 
intellectual character, must be superadded, — a faculty of penetrating the 
mind of the author, and of re-investing his thoughts in congenial language, 
—of seizing the expression as well as the features of the original ; — a 
faculty, in short, of operating a species of metempsychosis, in which the 
outward crust alone is changed, the soul, the divine emanation, the alma, 
the self, remaining the samc.f 

If we consider how few of the interpreters of Sanscrit literature have 
been endowed with these two distinct, yet equally indispensable qualifications, 
its neglect in Europe will cease to be a problem. Sir William Jones, who 
w r as almost the first to commence the study of Sanscrit, is almost the last 
who combined the requisite qualifications of a translator. To the transient 
popularity which his elegant versions and attractive disquisitions gave to 
Hindu literature, may be, in a great measure, attributed its cultivation, 
limited as it is, in Europe; and, in testimony of there being no inherent 
repugnance to it, even in England, we may appeal to the high public esti- 
mation of Mr. II. 11. Wilson’s translations, £ — the only person, as Mr. 
Milman justly observes, who, since Sir Wm. Jones, “has united a poetical 
genius with deep Sanscrit scholarship,” — and to that gentleman’s elevation 
to a professor’s chair at Oxford, of which university he was not an alumnus, 
hy a kind of popular election. 

There is an objection made to the cultivation of Indian literature like that 
which, in this economical ago, is levelled against the study of the classics in 

* Nalaand Damayanti, and other Poems. Translated from the .Sanscrit into English Verse, with 
Mythological and Critical Notes. By the llev. IIkniiy Hart Milman, M.A., late Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford, Sic. Oxford, 11135. Talboys. 

t M. Schlegel has, with some show of justice, reproached us with adopting, in respect to translations 
from the Oriental languages, the manufacturing principle of our country. 
t The Megha Duta, or Cloud Messenger; and the Specimens of the Hindu Theatre. 

dstat.Jour.'S.S.VohAS.No.ll. U 
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our universities and public schools ; namely, that it is useless. But tin* 
argument by which Sir James Mackintosh has so irresistibly refuted tin* 
latter, may be, in a considerable degree, applied to the .former objection 
with this important addition, that, not only will the study of Hindu litera- 
ture reinforce the practical lessons of moral philosophy inculcated by the 
Greek and Roman authors, but it will disclose an entirely new class of 
productions of the mind, — an immense stock of fresh materials for thought. 
Of the writings of the Hindus, — that is, their poetry, epic and dramatic, 
their philosophy, their metaphysics, their law, — we have now specimens m 
our own language sufficient to show that they have nothing in common with 
Western literature, except an accidental conformity, arising from circum- 
stances which exert an influence over the human understanding, which is 
universal and uniform. To argue that the study of Sanscrit literature 
ought to be discouraged because it can teach us nothing, is, therefore, illo- 
gical, because the essential member of the syllogism is wanting; and to 
proscribe it, and even the Sanscrit language itself, with a view to then- 
ultimate extinction, which is the aim of certain apostles of the new 
light, is a barbarous policy, which transcends in enormity that of Omar, 
who was excusable in comparison with those who would destroy as useless a 
literature of which, perhaps, not a thousandth part has been yet explored. 

These considerations, — namely, that the Hindu literature deserves to he 
cultivated, that there is no inaptitude in European minds to relish it, and 
that the real cause of its neglect and unpopularity is to be traced to the 
want of competent translators to pioneer the way, — make us rejoice to see 
so able a labourer in this vineyard as Mr. Milman. 

This gentleman has given a simple and caifdul account of the manner in 
which he was led to the study of Sanscrit poetry. Having, in his capacity 
of Professor of Poetry at Oxford, exhausted the subject he had chosen for 
his terminal course, and being at a loss for materials, he was led to con- 
sult European publications on Indian poetry, especially those of the 
Schlegels, Bopp, and De Chezy. “ I was struck," says Mr. Milman, 

“ with the singularity, and captivated by the extreme beauty, as it appeared 
to me, of some of the extracts, especially those from the great epic poems, 
the Mahdbhdrat and the Ramdydna, in their Homeric simplicity, so 
totally opposite to the ordinary notions entertained of all Eastern poetry/’ 
He attempted the “ wonderful and mysterious language," in which these 
remarkable works are enshrined ; the study grew upon him ; his discoveries 
in the “unknown region of Indian poetry" were communicated to the 
University; translation was attempted, and the public have thus been put 
in possession of some of the most beautiful and characteristic specimens of 
ancient Hindu epic poetry in our language. 

The versification, or rather the metrical system, which I have adopted (Mr. 
Milman observes), is an experiment; how far a successful one must be judged 
by others. The original verse in which the vast epics of Vyasa and Valmiki are 
composed is called the Sloka, which is thus described by Schlegel in his Indischc 
Bibliothek, p. 36 : “ The oldest, most simple, and most generally adopted mea- 
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sure is the Sloka ; a distich of two sixteen-syllable lines, divided at the eighth 
syllable.” According to our prosodial marks, the following is the scheme: — 

** * * I u - - ~ | I v 


The first four syllables are bound by no rule; the second half, on the contrary, 
is unalterably fixed, excepting that the last syllable has the common licence of 
termination. In the second half verse, I do not remember a single instance of 
deviation from this, though sometimes, but very seldom, the first half verse 
ends with another quadrisyllable foot. 

In the first translations which I attempted, a few passages from the Bhaga- 
vat-Gita, I adhered as nearly as possible to the measure of the original ; in 
the Nala, in order to give the narrative a more easy and trochaic flow, I 
omitted one syllable, and in some degree changed the structure of the verse. 

Nala and Damnyanti is an episode of the Mahabharata. The sage 
Vnhadasva relates the story to King Yudhishthira, in order to console 
him under the miseries to winch he was exposed by bad success in play, the 
terms of the game condemning him, as loser, to wander with his hroihers 
for twelve years in the forest. The adventures of Nala showed how that 
king, having been equally unfortunate with the dice, — both being aksha- 
pujafty ‘dice-loving,’ — had suffered still greater toil and misery, and yet in 
I lie end recovered his kingdom. 

Nala was the son of Virasena, and raja of Nishadha; he was gifted 
with every virtue, skilled in taming steeds, deep-read in the Vidas, and 
“ a present Manu.” In Vidarbha (Nagporc or Berar) lived king Bhima, 
“ tcriiblc in strength, and blest with all virtues,” but who was childless, 
and pined for children, A brahmin, on whom he conferred gifts, bestowed 
upon Bhima three sons and a daughter; Damayanti, the latter, was of 
nr passing charms. 

Damayanti with her beauty with her brilliance, brightness, grace, 

Through the woilds umivalled glory — won the slemler-waisted maid. 

Her, ai rived at bloom of beuuty,—- sate a hundred slaves around, 

And a hundred virgin handmaids —as around great Indra's queen. 

In her court shone Bhima’s daughter— decked with every ornament, 

Mid her handmaids, like the lightning — shone she with her faultless form ; 

Like the long-eyed queen of beauty — without rival, without peer. 

Never mid the gods immortal — never mid the Yaksha race, 

Nor ’mong men, was maid so lovely- ever heard of, ever seen, 

As the soul-disturbing maiden — that disturbed the souls of gods. 

Nala was “ peerless among earthly men,” and, being praised in each 
other’s hearing, Nala and Damayanti “ all unseen began to love.” Wan- 
dering, “impatient his deep love to bear,” m a grove, Nala caught a 
swan ( diansa, by some rendered ‘ goose ’!), which, in human language, 
promised the king, as the price of liberty, that it would so praise him to 
Damayanti, that “ never should the maiden think of mortal man but him.” 
The swans, departing, sped to Vidarbha, where the royal beauty sate 
amidst her maids. Struck with the graceful forms of the birds, the damsels 
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chased them through the forest, when the swan selected by Dama\anti, 

accosting her in human speech, extolled the merits of King Nala, adding, 

If the peerless wed the peerless — blessed must the union |^e. 

The maiden entrusted a message of consent to the bird, who flew to 
Nishada, “ and to Nala told it all.” 

Damayanti, ever after— she the swan’s sweet speech had heard — 

With herself she dwelt no longer — all herself with Nala dwelt. 

Lost in thought she sate dejected — pale her melancholy cheek, 

Damayanti sate and yielded— all her soul to sighs of grief. 

Upward gazing, meditative — with a wild distracted look, 

Wan was all her soft complexion— and with passion heart-po9sessed,* 

Nor in sleep nor gentle converse — nor in banquets found she joy ; 

Night nor day she could not slumber— Woe ! oh woe ! she wept and said. 

Her no longer her own mistress— from her looks, her gesture, knew 
Damayanti’s virgin handmaids — to Vidarbha’s monarch they 
Told how pined his gentle daughter — for the sovereign of men. 

The princesses of India seem to have enjoyed the singular privilege of 
selecting their future husbands from the assembled suitors invited to a grand 
festival. This was termed the swayembara , or ‘ self-election/ In Menu, the 
privilege of choosing her own husband is conceded only to a damsel who has 
patiently waited three years, after she is marriageable, her father’s selection 
of a fit bridegroom; it seems also, ns Mr. Milman observes, to have 
belonged to the lower classes. But this is not the only point in which 
ancient manners are found not to be perfectly congruous with the Dhertna 
Sds/ra. 

Bhima summoned all the “chiefs of the earth ” to his daughter's swayem- 
bara , who, with rich garlands and with troops, flocked to his court: — 
Elephants, and steeds, and chaiiots — swarmed along the sounding land. 

At this moment, two of the divine munis or risliis, Narada and Parvala, 
ascended from the earth to the palace of the cloud-compelling India, god 
of the firmament, and hearing of the approaching festival, all the immortals 
exclaimed, in sudden rapture, that they would join the concourse of kings 
who were competitors for the hand of Dam a) anti. 

Descending through the blue air, they beheld Nala, “in transcendant 
beauty, equal to the god of love." They made themselves known to him, 
and commissioned him to announce to Damayanti that Indra, Agni (the god 
of fire), Varuna (the god of water), and Yam a (the god of Hell), had 
come down to seek her hand, and that one of them she must choose for her 
lord. Nala desired to excuse himself from going on this errand, observing, 
How can man, himself enamoured— for another plead his cause ? 

But the gods held him to his pledge, that “ he would do their bidding.” 
Indra procured the king instant access to the bower of Damayanti 

There he saw Vidarhha’s maiden — girt with all her virgin bands ; 

In her glowing beauty shining— all excelling in her form ; 

* Liteially, “ her mind toi thought) possessed by the heat t-stcepn i.c. love reposing or dwelling w 
the heart : a vciy poetical image. 
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Every limb in smooth proportion— slender waist and lovely eyes; 

Even the moon's soft gleam disdaining— in her own oerpowing light. 

As he gazed, his love grew warmer — to the softly smiling maid, 

Yet to keep his truth, his duty— all his passion he suppressed. 

Then Nishadha’s king beholding— all those maids with beauteous limbs 
From their scats sprang up in wonder—at his matchless form amazed. 

In their rapture to king Nala— all admiring, homage paid; 

Yet, not venturing to accost him, — in their secret souls adored. 

“ Oh the beauty ! oh the splendour ! — oh the mighty hero’s strength ! 

** Who is he, or god, or Yaksha— or Gandharba may he be ?” 

Not one single word to utter, — dared that fair-limbed maiden band ; 

All struck dumb before his beauty— in their bashful silence stood. 

Dania) anti, though smit with the godlike beauty of the king of Nishadlia, 
inquired how lie had passed the chamber-wardens. Nala disclosed his 
message, and the supernatural means which had procured him admission. 
The princess declared that he alone was her choice ; that (i only for his sake 
were the assembled rajas met, and that, if he rejected her, “ the vile noose 
would she endure hanging being considered a respectable mode of 
suicide amongst the ancient Hindus. The king, with linn disinterested- 
ness, answers 

“ With the world’s dread guardians present— wilt thou mortal husband choose? 

We with them, the world’s creators -with these mighty lords compared, 

“ Lowlier than the dust they tread on— raise to them thy loftier mind. 

“ Man, the gods displeasing, hastens— to inevitable death — 

“ Fair limbed ! Irom that fate preserve me— choose the all-excelling gods. 

“ ltobes by earthly dust unsullied — crowns of amaranthine flowers, 

“ Every blight celestial glory — wedded to the gods, enjoy.” 

The weeping maiden, however, vowed to recognize none but Nala for 
her husband ; and, with woman’s readiness, she suggested an expedient 

“ Yet I see a way of refuge — ’tis a blameless way, O king ; 

“ Whence no sin to thee, 0 raja,— may by any chance arise. 

“ Thou, O noblest of all mortals— and the gods by Indra led, 

“ Come and enter in together— where the Swaycmbara meets ; 

“ Then will I, before the presence— of the guardians of the world, 
u Name thee, lord of men! my husband— nor to thee may blame accrue.” 

The king hastened back to the gods, whom he acquainted exactly with 
the issue of his errand. 

The day arrived. The suitors entered the goldcn-columncd hall of 
lRiima. Each sat upon his throne, wearing fragrant garlands and pendant 
car-gems. 

As with serpents, Bhogavati— the wide hall was full of kings ; 

As the mountain caves with tigers— with the tiger-warriors full. 

Damayanti in her beauty— entered on that stately scene, 

With her dazzling light entrancing— every eye and every soul. 

O’er her lovely person gliding— all the eyes of those proud kings 
There were fixed, there moveless rested— as they gazed upon the maid. 

Then as they proclaimed the rajas — (by his name was each proclaimed) 

In dismay saw Bhima’s daughter— five in garb, in form the same. 

On those forms, all undistinguished— each from each, she stood and gazed. 

In her doubt Vidarbha’s princess— Nala’s form might not discern, 
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Whichsoe’er the form she gazed on— him her Nala, him she tliought. 

She within her secret spirit— deeply pondering, stood and thought : 

“ How shall I the gods distinguish ?— royal Nala how discern?” 

She implored the divinities to assume their own forms, in order that she 
may know her lord, her Nala. Touched with her piteous prayer, her 
“ steadfast truth and perfect love,” they stood with their attributes revealed ; 
and she saw them with “ unmoistened skins” and “ moveless eyes:” the 
gods being supposed exempt from the necessity of winking. 

On the gods an instant gazed she— then upon the king of men ; 

And of right king Bhima’s daughter — named Nislmdha’s king her lord. 
Modestly the large-eyed maiden— lifted up his garment’s hem. 

Round his shoulders threw she lightly — the bright zone of radiant floweis ; 

So she chose him for her husband — Nala, that high-hearted maid. 

Then alas ! alas ! burst wildly, — from that conclave of the kings, 

And “ well done, well done,” as loudly — from the gods and sages broke ; 

All in their extatic wonder— glorified Nisbadha’s king. 

Then to royal Damayanti — Virascna’s kingly son, 

To that slender- waisted damsel — spake he comfort in his joy ; 

“ Since thou’st own’d me for thine husband— in the presence of the gods, 

“ For thy faithful consort know me — aye delighting in thy words. 

“ While this spirit fills this body— maiden with the smile serene 1 
“ Thine am T, so long thine only — this the solemn truth I vow.” 

Thus he gladdened Damayanti — with the assurance of his faith; 

And the happy pair devoutly — worshipped then the present gods 

The “ bright guardians of the world,” so far fiom interrupting the 
union, conferred on Nala eight transcendant gifts, — to discern a god ; a 
firm and noble gait ; power to call Agni (fire) ; “ all the worlds instinct 
with splendour ” (the nature of this boon is not clear) ; subtle taste in 
food; eminence in virtue; to call water when required, and garlands of 
matchless fragrance. The gods returned to heaven, and the marriage of 
Nala and Damayanti was celebrated with suitable pomp. They retired to 
Nishadha, where they lived in great felicity, blessed with “ one fair daugh- 
ter and one beauteous son.” 

On departing from the $wayembara> the gods beheld Kali and Dwapara* 
approaching. Kali said he was going thither to make Damayanti his con- 
sort. “The bridal is ended,” observed Indra, with a smile; “she has 
chosen Nala before us all.” Whereupon Kali, in his wrath, cursed the 
maiden, on the pretext that she had insulted the deities by preferring a 
mortal spouse ; and, in spite of the warning of Indra, that her choice had 
their sanction, that N ala’s virtues were equal to those of the gods, and 
that lie who would curse such a man deserved to be “plunged in hell’s dark 
torments,” he resolved to cast Nala from his kingdom and his sweet bride. 

In concert with Dwapara, Kali resided at Nishadha for twelve years, 
watching in vain the fatal instant when Nala should commit an act of sin 
that would give the demon power over him. One evening, having only 
half-performed his ablution, Nala prayed “with feet unwashen.” Kali 
seized the advantage, and entered Nala, possessing him with an uncon* 

* ” Dwapari and Kali are the names of the third and fouith ages of the world : the latter is here per- 
sonified as a male deity.” 
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querable appetite for play : Dwapara, Kali’s dark ally, embodying himself 
in the dice. Pushkara, Nala’s brother, incited by Kali, played with him 
till, with desperate frenzy, the infatuated king lost his treasures, chariots, 
even his robes. In spite of his queen’s entreaties, joined to those of his 
council and his people, possessed by wicked Kali, he indulged his fatnl 
sport for “ many a weary month,” the dice ever favouring Pushkara. At 
length, all efforts failing, Damayanti desired the king’s charioteer to con- 
vey her son and daughter to her father’s court, which had scarcely been 
done, before Nala had lost his kingdom and all he possessed. 

Nala then, despoiled of kingdom— smiling Pushkara bespake • 

“ Throw we 3 r et another hazard— Nala, where is now thy stake ? 

“ There remains but Damayanti— all thou hast beside, is mine 
“ Throw we now toi Damayanti- come, once more the haz.ud try.” 

Thus as Pushkara addressed him — Punyasloka’s* inmost heait 
By Ins grief was rent asunder — not a single word he spake. 

And on Pushkaia, king Nala — in his silent anguish gazed. 

All his ornaments of splendour — from his person stripped he off, 

With a single vest, scarce covered, — ’mid the sorrow of his friends, 

Slowly wandered forth the monarch— full’n from such an height of bliss. 
Damayanti with one garment— slowly followed him behind. 

Three long nights Nishadha’s monarch — there without the gates had dwelt. 
Proclamation through the city — then did Pushkara bid make, 

“ Whoso’cr befriendeth Nala — shall to instant death be doomed.” 

Thus, as Pushkara gave order— in the tenor of his power, 

Might the citizens no longer— hospitably serve the king. 

Near the walls, of kind reception — woithiest, but by none received; 

Three nights longer staid the monarch— water was his only drink, 
lie in unfastidious hunger — plucked the fruits, the loots of earth. 

Then went forth again the outcast : — Damayanti followed slow. 

In the agony of hunger, he saw some birds, winch he hoped to catch by 
casting on them his remaining garment ; but the birds bore off the robe, 
announcing, in human accents, that they were the dice which had despoiled 
him, and that, whilst he had a single garment, their triumph was incom- 
plete. Thus destitute, Nala advises his queen to seek an asylum in her 
father’s court, and points the way; but she, in the true spint of feminine 
de\otion, sajs: — 

“ Robbed of kingdom, robbed of riches — nuked, thirst and hunger worn ; 

“ IIow shall I depart and leave thee — in the wood by man untrod? 

“ When thou sad and famine-stricken — thinkestof thy former bliss, 

“ In the wild wood, oh, my husband, — 1 thy weal incss will soothe. 

Damayanti counsels her lord to fly to Vidarbha; but his lofty spirit cannot 
condescend to show himself in base extremity where he once had appeared 
m glory. In a lowly cabin, they laid down, naked, weary, “ wet with 
mire and stained with dust,” on the hard eaith, and fell asleep. Wrought 
by Kali’s evil influence, Nala rose from his disturbed slumber, and resolved 
to abandon his faithful wife, who had abandoned all for him. He even 
robbed her as she slept of half the only garment left her. 


* Nala ; ' celebrated in sacred poems.’ 
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The exclamations of Damnyanti, when she awoke and found herself 
deserted by her natural protector, are pathetic : — 

“ Oh, I’m lost! undone for ever — helpless in the wild wood left ; 

“ Faithful once to every duty— wert thou not, and true in word? 

“ Art thou faithful to thy promise— to desert me thus in sleep ? 

“ Could’st thou then depart, forsaking — thy devoted, constant wife; 

“ Her in sooth that never wronged thee— wronged indeed, but not by her? 

“ Keep’st thou thus thy solemn promise — oh, unfaithful lord of men, 

“ There, when all the gods were present — plighted to thy wedded wife ? 

“ Death is but decreed to mortals — at its own appointed time, 

“ Hence one moment, thus deserted— one brief moment do I live.” 

“ He, by whose dire imprecation— Nala this dread suffering bears, 

“ May he far surpass in suffering — all that Nala suffers now. 

“ May the evil one, to ovd — who the blameless Nala drives, 

“ Smitten by a curse as fatal — live a dark unblessed life ” 

Thus her absent lord lamenting —that high-minded raja’s queen, 

Every-where her lord went seeking— in the satyr-haunted wood.* 

In her wanderings, she approached the lair of a huge serpent, which 
seized her in its grasp. A huntsman, roving in the forest-jungle, seeing 
her peril, transfixed the “ long-eyed ” serpent with a mortal shaft. Released 
from this horrid fate, she was on the verge of another ; the wild hunter 
viewed her lovely form with unhallowed thoughts ; whereupon Damayanti 
“ uttered loud her curse of wrath,” and the hunter fell lifeless upon the 
earth, “ like a lightning-blasted tree.” 

The " lotus-eyed” queen, fearless for herself, traversed the dreadful 
forest, thronged not only wilh beasts and serpents, but with elves and 
giants. She poured foith her griefs in plaintive language, apostrophizing 
beast, bird, and even the mountain, 

Down whose peaks, in many a streamlet,— dip the water-birds their wings, 
to reveal her lord. 

At length, she reached the abode of the divine hermits (Bln igu, Alri, 
and Vasishta), who welcomed her to their lonely cells, asking 

Of the wood art thou the goddess,— or the mountain goddess thou ; 

Or the goddess of the river ? 

She relates her sad tale, and inquires whether the royal Nala had visited 
their grove. The gifted seers soothe and relieve her sorrows, by telling her 
that there will be a time when the good monarch of Nishadha, from all sin 
released, will be seen again “ glittering in his ro^al gems;” and having thus 
spoken, they vanished, with their sacred fires. Resuming her dreary journey, 
she espies a caravan of merchants, “ elephants, and steeds, and cars,” be- 
side a pleasant river. 

When she saw that numerous concourse — Nula’s once all-glorious wife. 
Entered she, the slender-waisted — in the midst of all the host ; 

Maniac-like in form and feature— and in half a garment clad. 

Thin and pallid, travel-tainted — matted all her locks with dust. 

As they all beheld her standing— some in terror fled away ; 

Some stood still in speechless wonder — others raised their voice and cried ; 

* Strapada, * dog-footed,' or ' savage.’ 
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Mocked her some with cruel tauntings— others spake reproachful words ; 

Others looked on her with pity— and inquired her state, her name. 

Damayanti joins the caravan, which was bound for Chedi (Chandail). 
Halting on the borders of a lake of exquisite beauty, the merchants were 
aroused from their sleep by a herd of wild elephants, which scented the 
tame ones, and attacked the caravan : — 

Forward rush they fleet and furious— mad to slay, and wild with heat ; 

Irresistible the onset — of the rushing ponderous beasts, 

As the peaks from some high mountain- down the valley thundering roll ; 

Strewn was all the way before them — with the boughs, the trunks of trees; 

On they clash’d to where the travellers — slumbered by the lotus lake. 

Trampled down without a stiugglc — helpless on the earth they lay, 

“ Woe, oh woe!” shrieked out the merchants— wildly some began to fly, 

In the forest thickets plunging ; — some stood gasping, blind with sleep ; 

And the elephants down beat them — with their tusks, their trunks, their feet. 

Dama) anti opened her eyes upon a scene of slaughter; the few, that 
with her escaped the carnage, exclaimed, “of whose deeds is this the 
doom ?” Some imputed the calamity to the “ ill-omened woman, with 
maniac-staring eyes,” who had joined the host, and prepared to sacrifice 
her. Damaj anti fled again to the asylum of the dreadful forest, whose 
tenants were less terrible, however, than her own race. She bewails her 
fate in sentiments purely Hindu : — 

“ No good fortune e’er attends me— of what guilt is this the doom ? 

“ Not a sin can I remember— not the least to living man. 

“ Or in deed, or thought, or language— of what guilt is this the doom ? 

*' In some former life committed— expiate I now the sin. 

“ To this infinite misfortune— hence by penal justice doomed ? 

“ Lost my husband, lost my kingdom — from my kindred separate ; 

“ Separate from noble Nala— from my children far away, 

“ Widowed of my rightful guaulian — in the serpent- haunted wood.” 

At length, she reaches the mighty city of the king of Chedi. 

Scantly clad in half a garment— entered she that stately town ; 

Her distuibed, emaciate, wretched — with dishevelled hail, unwashed, 

Like a maniac, onward-inoving — saw that city’s wondering throng ; 

Gazing on her as she entered — to the monarch’s royal scat ; 

All the boys her footsteps followed — in their curious gamesome play ; 

Circled round by these she wandered — near the royal palace gate. 

The queen-mother beheld, from the lofty terrace of the palace, the 
beauteous Damayanti, “ shining as through murky clouds the lightning.” 
She sends for her, and hears her dismal tale, in which the princess speaks 
of her lord in the tendcrcst terms, making the loss of him the sole motive of 
her sorrow. The queen-mother offered an asylum, which Damayanti 
accepted upon condition that she did no menial service, ate no broken 
victuals (which entails the loss of caste), conversed with no stranger men, 
nor should be demanded by any man on pain of death. These terms were 
readily conceded, and she became a companion and friend of the princess 
►Sunanda. 

Meanwhile, Nala, on deserting his devoted wife, beheld a mighty fire in 
^m/.t/oi/;vi.N.IS.VoL.18.No.71. X 
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the forste, from whence issued a voice calling him by name. It was that of 
Karkotaka, the king of serpents, sentenced by the holy hermit Narada, 
whom he had deceived, to abide there till king Nala should release him. 
The king plunged into the ruddy flame, and drew him out. Karkotaka bit 
Nala, who thereupon was changed in form, lest he should be known ; ami 
he then explained the virtue of the bite : — 

“ He through whom tliou’rt thus afflicted — Nala, witli intensest grief, 

“ Through my poison, shall in anguish — ever dwell within thy soul. 

“ All his hotly steeped in poison — till he iree thee fiom thy woe, 

“ Shall he dwell within thee prison'd — in thcecstaey of pain. 

“ So from him, by whom, thou blameless ! — sutFerest such unworthy wrong, 

** By the curse 1 lay upon him — my deliverance shall be w rought. 

“ Tear not thou the tusked wild hoar - focman tear not thou, O king, 

“ Neither brahmin fear, nor sages — sale through my prevailing power. 

“ King, this snlutaiy poison — gives to thee nor grief nor pain ; 

“ In the battle, chief ol iajas — victoiy is ever thine. 

The king of sei penis then gave him a pair of magic garments (an uppci 
and a lower vest), to put on when In* desired to resume his proper form, 
and consoled him with the piomme of soon h gaming* Ins Kingdom, wile, 
and children. 

The king of Nishadha set forth to .Vyodhya (Oudc), the city of king 
Rituparna, to whom he represented himself, according to the direction of 
Karkotaka, as Valiucn, a skilful lamer of horses, and an adept at cooking, 
the science of which was one of the celestial gifts bestowed upon Nala at 
his niamagc. lie was cntcilamed at a libcial stipend. 

Thoughts of his deserted queen clouded his mind, and frequent ejacula- 
tions of “where is she?’’ induced one of his associates to inquire who she 
was for w hom he grieved. I le answered 

“ To a man of sense bereft, 

“ Once belonged a pecriess lady — most infirm of word was lie ; 

“ From some cause horn her dissevered — went that frantic man away, 

“ In his foolit.h soul thus puited — wanders he, by sorrow racked; 

“ Night and day, and still for ever— by his paiching giief consumed • 

“ Nightly brooding o’er Ins soirows — sings he this sad single verse. 

King Bhima, meanwhile, had despatched .some brahmins to seek his 
unhappy daughter and her husband, “ through the world,” promising, as a 
reward for their discovery, the grant of “ a village like a town,” and a 
thousand kino. One of them, Sudeva, coming to pleasant Chcdipur, 
behold the fair fugitive, but so changed, “dull in look and wasted still,” 
that he scarcely recognized Blmna’ s large-eyed daughter. The woitliy 
brahmin breaks out into a sort of soliloquy, which is full of poetical imager). 
He addresses the lady, who seems to have appeared in public on the occa- 
sion, as it was a “royal holiday,” that is, a day proclaimed as fortunate; 
be tells her he lias come m quest of her, by command of king Bhima, and 
that a hundred brahmins are wandering over the earth in search of her and 
her lord. 

She no sooner knew Sudeva — Damayanti, of her kin, 

Many a question asked in order — and ot every Iriend beloved. 

And the daughter of Vidarbha — freely wept, so sudden thus 
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On Sudeva, best of brahmins— gazing, on her brother’s fiiend. 

Her beheld the young Sunanda— weeping, wasted with distress, 

As she thus her secret converse — with the wise Sudcva held. 

Thus she spake unto her mother— “ Lo, how fast our handmaid weeps, 

Since her meeting with the brahmin — who she is, thou now mny’st know.” 

The queen-mother interrogated the brahmin ; he, “ sitting at his ease," 
declared who Damayanti was, and how he know her:- — 

“ Like to her of mortal women — is there none, her beauty’s peer ; 

“ In the midst, between her eyebrows— from her biith a lovely mole, 

“ Dark was seen, and like a lotus— that hath vanished from my sight, 

“ Covered over with defilement — like the moon behind a cloud. 

“ This soft mark ot peifecl beauty— fashioned thus by Brahma's self, 

“ As at change the moon’s thin crescent — only dun and family gleams. 

“ Yet her beauty is not laded clouded o’er with toil and nine 
“ Though she be, it shines appnieiU, like the native unwrought gold. 

“ With that beauteous form yon woman— gifted witli that lovely mole, 

“ Instant knew I for the piinccss— as the heat betrays the file." 

The queen-mother heneo discovered that Damayanti was her ow n sister's 
daughter. With the king of Riluparna’s permission, a mighty army 
escorted Damayanti to Vidaibha, where she joined her patents, her chil- 
dren, and her “sister-troop of friends." She paid her worship lo the 
gods and to the brahmins; but shcsbll “sat and mourned for her husband " 
Her complainings have all the tenderness of a fond and forgiving wile • — 

“ Ever by her consoit cheiMied— and sustained the wife should he. 

“ Why hast thou forgot that maxim thou m every duty skilled } 

“ Thou wert ever called the generous— thou the gentle and the wise. 

“ Art thou now estranged Iroin pity— through my sad inpuious (ate i 
“ Prince of men, 0 grant thy pity— grant it, lord ot men, tome; 

“ ‘ Mercy is the chief of duties,’ — olt from thine own lips I’ve hcaid. 

The brahmins eontinucd their search for a long time, till one of them, 
Parnnda, by mention of the incidents related by Damayanti, in the homing 
of the pretended Vahuea, “ with short arms and all deformed," at Ayodhya, 
made him groan in anguish, and daikly disclose the secret of ins real per- 
son. Parnada hastens back with the intelligence, and Damayanti employs 
•Sudcva to proceed to Ayodhya, and there proclaim in the court of Hitu- 
parna her swayembara , or choice of a second husband. The king of 
Ayodhya resolves to go thither, whilst N a la’s heart is torn with contending 
emotions, doubtful whether this “deed unholy be a stratagem, or a proof 
of the fickle heart of woman. 

Nala, or Vahuea, attended the king to the swayembara , as charioteer; 
his surpassing skill as such won admiration, and suggested a suspicion that he 
must be king Nala, who received the gift from heaven. On their way, Nala 
discovers that the raja possessed a supernatural science in numbers and dice, 
and proposing to exchange his skill in horses for the raja’s skill in dice, the 
barter was no sooner effected (in what manner is not explained), than Kali 
passed from his body, vomiting Karkotaka’s foul poison from his mouth. 
Nala, in his ire, would fain curse the demon; but Kali (visible to no eves 

* K second marriage m a woman is uiiisidercd an inexpiable breach of icmjugal fidelity, 
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save Nala’s), trembling, besought the “ king of men*’ not to curse him, 
promising to give him matchless fame. He suppressed his wrath ; Kali 
entered a vibhitak tree ( beleric myrobalan ), and Nala, wanting now only 
his proper form, entered Vidarbha, all the region echoing with the thunders 
of his car : — • 

Damayanti, too, the rushing— of king Nala’s chariot heard. 

As a cloud that hoarsely thunders— at the coming of the rains. 

All her heart was thrilled with wonder— at that old familiar sound. 

On they seemed to come, as Nala — drove of yore his trampling steeds • 

Like it seemed to Bhima’s daughter — and e’en so to Nala’s steeds. 

On the palace roofs the peacocks— th’ elephants within their stalls, 

And the horses heard the rolling — of the mighty monarch’s car. 

Elephants and peacocks hearing — the fleet chariot rattling on, 

Up they raised their necks and clamoured— as at sound of coming rain. 

** IIow the rolling of yon chariot — filling, as it seems, th’ earth, 

“ Thrills my soul with unknown transport — it is Nala, king of men. 
u If this day I see not Nala — with his glowing moonhke face, 
u Him, the king with countless virtues — 1 shall perish without do.ibt. 

“ If this day within th’ embraces — of that hero’s clasping arms, 

“ I the gentle pressure feel not— without doubt I shall not live.” 

The gentle Damayanti was as surprised when she saw no Nala, as king 
Rituparna was when he beheld no preparations for the swayembara. The 
latter pretended that the cause of his visit was a desire to salute his brother 
raja ; and the former, smit with a secret s\mpalhy, sent one of her damsels 
to scrutinize the short-armed charioteer, whose skill rivalled that of her lord. 

I Icr inquiries of Vahuea respecting Nala drew foi th this dark reply : — 

Only Nala’s self of Nala- knows, and his own inward soul, 

Of himself to living mortal — Nala will no sign betray. 

But his emotions, and the expressions he let fall, were sufficient to induce 
Damayanti to believe he was her transformed lord ; but, more than all, the 
miraculous powers with which he was endowed. The damsel says 

“ Very holy is he, never— mortal man, in all my life, 

“ Have I seen, or have I heard of— Damayanti, like to him. 

“ He drew near the lowly entrance — bowed not down his stately head ; 
lt On the instant, as it saw him— up th’ expanding portal rose. 

“ For the use of ltiturparna — much and various viands came ; 

“ Sent, as meet, by royal Bhima— and abundant animal food. 

“ These to cleanse, with meet ablution— were capacious vessels brought; 

“ As he looked on them, the vessels— stood, upon the instant, full. 

“ Then, the meet ablutions over — Valmca went forth, and took 
“ Of the withered grass a handful — held it upward to the sun : 

“ On the instant, brightly blazing — shone the all-consuming fire. 

“ Much I marvelled ut the wonder — and in mute amazement stood ; 

“ Lo, a second greater marvel— sudden burst upon my sight ! 

“ He that blazing tire stood handling — yet unharmed, unburned, remained. 

“ At his will flows forth the water — at his will it sinks again. 

*’ And another greater wonder lady, did I there behold: 

“ He the flowers which he had taken — gently moulded in his hands, 

“ In his hands the flowers, so moulded — as with freshening life endued, 

‘‘ Blossomed out with richer lragrance — stood erect upon their stems.” 

Damayanti tries a decisive test. She sends their children to him. 
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Mr. Milmaris “ Nala and Damayanti 

Soon as he young Indrasena— and her little brother saw, 

Up lie sprang, his arms wound round them— to his bosom folding both ; 

When he gazed upon the children — like the children of the gods, 

All his heart o’erflowed with pity— and unwilling tears broke forth. 

Yet Nishada’s lord perceiving— she his strong emotion marked, 

From his hold released the children— to Kesinia speaking thus : 

“ Oh ! so like mine own twin children — was yon lovely infant pair, 

“ Seeing them thus unexpected— have I broken out in tears : 

“ If so oft thou comest hither— men some evil will suspect, 

“ We within this land are strangers— beauteous inafden, part in peace.” 

All her suspicions being confirmed, she communicates the discovery to 
her mother, who imparted it to king Bhima. The pair were brought into 
each other’s presence : their emotions were mutual. Damayanti asks a 
bitter question : — 

“ Vahuca, beheld’st thou ever— an upright and noble man, 

“ Who departed and abandoned— in the wood his sleeping wife? 

“ The beloved wife, and blameless,— in the wild wood, worn with grief'” 

Nala confessed his offence, wrought by the influence of Kali within; 
adding that, having subdued that influence by his religious patience, all their 
sorrows would end, but that she had heralded throughout the world a second 
choice. Damayanti explained the innocent deception, with solemn adjura- 
tions, which were confirmed by a voice from the wind, “ she hath done or 
thought no evil,” whilst floral showers descended, amidst sweet music of 
the gods. The jealous doubts of Nala being dissipated, he put on his 
magic vest, and was restored to his own proud form. 

Then her face upon his bosom — as the lovely princess laid, 

In her calm and gentle sorrow— softly sighed the long-eyed queen . 

He, that form still mire-defiled— as he clasped with smile serene, 

Long the king of men stood silent — in the ecstacy of woe. 

The re-united pair related to each other their wild adventures during the 
four years of their divorcement 

Like as the glad earth to water — opens its half- budding fruits, 

She of weariness unconscious, — soothed each grief, and full each joy, 

Every wish fulfilled, shone brightly— as the night, when high the moon. 

King Nala returned in pomp to his capital, where he boldly challenged 
his brother Pushkara to play for the last stake, Damayanti and his life. In 
short, Nala won back all he had lost, and telling Pushkara by what means 
(unconsciously) he had succeeded, he dismissed him with riches. Nala 
lived to the end of his days in felicity like that of the sovereign of the gods. 

Habituated as we are to the models which the Greek and Roman 
epopcea presents, it would be absurd to say that there is nothing in this 
episode which offends good taste. But a reader who, after having formed 
to himself an abstract idea of the Iliad from Pope’s translation, proceeds 
to an examination of the original, would probably, at first, be surprised at 
similar aberrations, which soon, however, cease to be noticed amidst the 
general admiration which the poem, as a whole, inspires. 
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LIFE-INSURANCE IN CEYLON. 


TO TIIK EDITOR. 

Sir: — Knowing the interest you take in what concerns the welfare of that 
portion of our fellow countrymen, whose destiny compels them to reside in 
the East, I feel less scruple in troubling you with the following observations 
than I otherwise should do. The subject to which I am about to allude is the 
ruinous extra premium charged by this country on the lives of those resident 
in Ceylon, and which are calculated on most erroneous data, a& I will clearly 
demonstrate. 

There is no doubt that, before the interior of the island came into Bri- 
tish possession, and the different stations were connected with roads ; before 
the jungle was cleared away and the morasses drained, Europeans might have 
incurred considerable risk in some parts of the country. I cannot place the 
matter in a better or clearer light than by quoting the following paragraphs 
taken from the Colombo Journal of August 1832 and March 1833, as well as 
the report of the annual mortality in 1833 and 1834 of the European troops 
stationed on the island. 

Extract from Colombo Journal of August 1832. 

Wc publish the returns of the four following regiments, now stationed in this. 


island ; the 58th, Gist, 78th, and 07th. 

Strength of the 78th regt. on arriving in Ceylon in August 1826 553 men 

Increased from various sources 116 

66 ') 

Deduct trunsfeis, discharges &e H 


Died by natural deaths 1 M 

Casualties and suicides 13 


J51 or per cent m 6 years 


Strength of 97th regt. on ai riving in Ceylon m August 1825 5.38 men 

Increased fiom various souices 158 

666 

Deduct transfers, discharges, &c 40 


Died by natural deaths 172 

Casualties and suicides 6 


1/8 or 27J1 pel cent, in 7 years. 

Strength of the 61st regt. on arriving in Ceylon in November 1828 514 men 

Increased from various sources 26 


Deduct scut home 


570 

8 


562 


Died by natural deaths 02 

Casualties 2 

01 or 16jj{} per cent, in 4 years. 
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Strength of the 58th regt. on arriving in Ceylon November 1828 521 men 

Increased from vaiious sources CO 

581 

Deduct transfers, &c 8 


573 

Died by natural deaths 50 

Casualties 1- 


63 or 1 1 per cent, in 'l years. 

Strength of the artillery on landing in Ceylon August 1828 73 men 

Died 15, or 20 ^ per cent, in 4- years. 

Summon/. 

The 78th have diminished by 2l', ( - in 6 jears 

07th 27Ji in 7 years, 

Cist 1 G jg{ in 4 years, 

5Sth 11 in I years, 

Royal Artillery 20ft in lyeais, 

100 in 25 years. 

Or *1 per cent, per annum. 

We trust that some member of railiamcnt will ha\c sense of justice enough to move 
for these returns, and shame Mr. Totter Macqucen to his face. 

Now let us compare these returns with those of two ot the regiments that were 
stationed at Jamaica, or let any member of Tailiament move foi leturns of four regi- 
ments of the same strength in any part ot our colonial dominions, except perhaps the 
British North Amciican provinces. 

If such mis-statements were mere matter of literary cuiiosity, it would be of trilling 
consequence ; but the public, not believing it possible that a member of Parliament 
would put forth such opinions unless founded in (act, take lor granted that Ceylon and 
Siena Leone are to be placed in the same category ot mortality. The directors of 
insurance offices take alarm, and the highest rate of insurance is demanded for persons 
who are destined to reside in this i-land 

If Mr. Totter Macqueen were about to sell his estate in Bedfordshire, and a mem- 
ber of Parliament were to declare that the soil was most sterile and the situation 
most unwholesome, what degree of indignation would he not express at such a mis- 
statement? but the injury that accrues to a colony from such mis-statement is forsooth 
to be considered of no moment, and those whose fate connects them with that colony 
are to be the sufferers without regret, and without redress • 

The 58th Regiment disembarked in Jamaica in December 1816, and re-embarked in 
December 1821. 


Strength on arrival in Jamaica 712 men 

Increase horn various sources 355 


1,01)7 

Deduct transfer-, discharges, &c 161) 

028 


Died, 497 . or 531ft per cent, in 5 years. 

The Gist Regiment disemb.uked in Jamaica in December 1810, and re-embarked in 


December 1821. 

Strength on landing 697 men 

Increase from vanous aom ccs 578 

1,275 

Deduct decrease from vaiious souiecs ... 318 


927 

Died, 323 . or 34^ per cent, in 5 years. 
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Life-Insurance in Ceylon. 

Summary. 

Died of the 58th liegt. 53.$ in 5 years, 

Ditto 61st 34 >1$ in 5 years. 

Strength of European Troops in Ceylon in the Years 1833 and 1834, and 
Annual Mortality. 

Year. Strength. Deaths. 

1833 1,985 57 Under 3 per cent. 

1834 2,060 70 About 3| per cent. 

(Signed) S. F'okbes, M.D., 

Deputy Inspector- General of His Majesty’s Hospitals in Ceylon. 


Extract from Colombo Journal of March G, 1833. 

We are enabled to publish, on authority, a statement shewing the strength of the 
service and reserve companies of the 58th regiment, and the number of sick in each 
respectively, on the first day of every month from January to August 1832. The 
reserve companies were stationed at Ecrmoy in Ireland. 

It is by such tests as these that the people should try the speech of Mr. Potter 
Macquccn, and judge of the accuracy with which he has designated Ceylon ami 
Sierra Leone as stations of an equally unhealthy natuie : with the exception of the 
month of January or rather of December 1831, the proportion of sick was in each 
month far less at Kandy than at the depot in Ireland; and in the seven months 
taken collectively, the rate at Kandy was below four, whilst at Fcrmoy it was above 
six in the hundred. 

Return shewing the Strength and Number of Sick, with the Service and Reserve 
Companies of the 58th Regiment, up to August 1832. 


Months. 

Service Companies stationed 
in Ceylon. 

Reserve Companies stationed 
in Ireland. 

No. of Sick 
on 1st of 
each Month. 

Strength on 

1st of 

each Month. 

No. of Sick 
on 1st of 
cath Month, 

Strength on 

1st of 

each Month. 

1st January 1832 

2G 

523 

10 

261 

1st February 

26 

521 

16 

2G8 

1st March 

23 

519 

16 

2G8 

1st April 

19 

51G 

14 

267 : 

1st May 

29 

514 

18 

269 

1st June 

17 

512 

15 

269 

1st July 

16 

510 

18 

261. 

1st August 

12 

50G 

22 

272 

- 

1G8 

4,121 

130 

2,138 


I will not trouble you with any further observations, as these facts speak for 
themselves; but beg you will have the goodness to give insertion to this 
letter, 

I remain, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

E. It. P. 


London, October 6th, 1835. 
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By some accident, the death of Lieutenant Godfrey Carruthcrs, of the Ben- 
gal army, was not mentioned in any of the Calcutta newspapers. The event 
occurred in a remote district, and was passed over without notice : a rather 
unusual thing in India, where the assurance of the decease of a friend or 
acquaintance is generally made doubly sure by a full detail of the circumstance 
appearing, first in the daily, secondly in the tri-wcekl}', (a pet colonial phrase 
signifying the publication three times per week, and not once in three weeks,) 
and lastly in the weekly, journals of the presidency. It happened that the 
Bengal army rejoiced in a second Godfrey Carruthers, also a lieutenant, but 
in no way related to the first. My friend, who was an Englishman of good 
family, and very fairly endowed by nature with mental and personal qualities 
fitted to render him a favourite both with his own and with the softer sex, had 
been crossed in love. His heart had surrendered at once to the bright eyes 
of the daughter of the colonel of his regiment, who came out to India full of 
expectations of conquest, and determined to make as much havoc as she 
could amongst the unfortunate youth exposed to the power of her charms. 
Accordingly, by way of pastime, she trifled a little with the affections of my 
unhappy friend, whom she discarded the moment that a more eligible suitor 
offered himself. 

Godfrey took the affair greatly to heart; in fact, he had nothing else to do. 
No opportunity occurred of revenging himself by falling in love with any body 
else; for it must be confessed that the unmarried fair, within three hundred 
miles of the station, were very inferior to the shameless coquette who had 
sacrificed him to her love of admiration. My sympathizing ear was the chosen 
deposit of all Godfrey’s woes, and, during the continuance of the hot weather, 
a period in which employment of any kind is not easily attainable, he came 
regularly to my bungalow to bewail over the darkness of his destiny, and the 
treachery of womankind. One morning, when pretty well tired of endeavour- 
ing to administer comfort to a person who refused to be comforted, who 
hugged his wretchedness, and scorned the idea of being free, I was agreeably 
surprized by the animation of his countenance. He came on horseback, but 
instead of approaching, as usual, with melancholy step and slow, he had far 
outridden the panting bearer who carried an umbrella, mounted on a long 
pole, to shade his head from the sun. Dismounting with great alacrity, he 
made but three steps into the interior, and first premising that he had seen the 
folly of grieving any longer about a faithless woman, pulled a letter out of his 
pocket and placed it in my hands. It proved to be a voluminous epistle, writ- 
ten in a neat female hand, and dated from Milan. The contents were of a 
very interesting nature, and could not fail to render the writer an object of 
sympathy to every one possessing a feeling heart. Some of the passages ran 
thus : — “ You will not, I am sure, my dear Godfrey, be displeased at the step 
which I have taken, in consequence of the death of my mother, and the 
melancholy assurance contained in your last letter, that years may still elapse 
before you can have it in your power to make arrangements for my voyage to 
India. You arc well aware of the nature of the feelings of your family, of 
their unwillingness to sanction an engagement which they consider to be dis- 
advantageous to you. I do not wish to complain of their unkindness or the 
unreasonable nature of their prejudices; so long as they thought that my for- 
tune would equal my birth, they were gratified by the expectation of an 
As iatJount .N.*S.Vol.18.No. 7 l. Y 
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alliance with an older and better family; but when the same calamity reduced 
us all to different degrees of poverty, mine certainly much lower than theirs 
they are desirous to amend their broken fortunes by connecting themselves 
with richer people, forgetting that my dearest mother, who might have in- 
dulged the hope of obtaining a much more eligible match in point of worldly 
advantages, never allowed such selfish considerations to weigh an instant 
against your worth and excellence. Believe me, it is painful to speak thus of 
people who must be dear to you, but it is necessary for you to be acquainted 
with all the circumstances which have induced me to enter the family with 
whom I am now travelling as the governess to their daughters. At my 
mother’s death, the pension which she received from government wholly 
ceased, and you know that we had lost every thing else in that fatal bank- 
ruptcy, which obliged you, to seek your fortune in the East-Indies. Your 
father’s house was not open to me during this period of affliction ; it was not 
difficult to perceive, and their own letters must have forced the same com lo- 
tion upon you, that your mother and sisters thought that you might do 
better, either as a bachelor in India, or as the husband of a woman who would 
not come quite portionless, than by fulfilling an engagement made under 
more prosperous circumstances. I could not stoop to be a dependent upon 
their unwilling bounty, and therefore closed with a proposal made to me by a 
family who were about to proceed to Italy for three years. It was fortunate 
that I did so; for, shortly afterwards, your father and mother determined to 
go to Canada, and, I believe, are now making preparations for their voyage 
I should, therefore, have been quite as distant from any direct communication, 
had they offered me an asylum, as I am now; indeed, more so, for the arrange- 
ments which Mr. Sinclair has made with his agent in London, will cause the 
least possible delay in the delivery of your letters. This is a twice-told tale, 
my dear Godfrey, but I thought it best to enter a second time into particulars, 
in case any accident should have prevented my former communication from 
reaching you. Do not make yourself uneasy about my situation; I shall 
endeavour to bear its discomfoits with cheerfulness; you know that I atn of 
an enduring temper, and, though I do not pretend that I can be happy as a 
dependent upon persons of a very uncongenial nature to mine, I shall make 
the best of my lot. You need not fear that the various annoyances I have to 
encounter will induce me to seek any emancipation, excepting that which the 
fulfilment of our engagement now promises. I repose the fullest confidence 
in the stability of your affection for me, and you may be equally certain that 
the regard which I have so often professed is quite as unchangeable. You 
spoke of three years as the probable period in which you might be able to claim 
my promise of joining you in India, and if I should dwell upon the less agree- 
able circumstances of my present position, it will only be to stimulate you to 
such exertions as may abridge rather than lengthen the term which must keep 
us separate.” 

This formed the explanatory portion of a communication evidently intended 
for the Lieutenant Carruthers who had so lately paid the debt of nature ; the 
remainder related to the peculiar tastes and sentiments of the writer, and was 
calculated to afford an impression highly favourable of her talents and disposi- 
tion. The perusal of this letter occasioned a great revulsion in Godfrey’s* 
feelings. Though he admitted that it was not addressed to him, he contended 
that fortune had purposely thrown it in his way, and that there would he 
nothing dishonourable in his assumption of the character of his deceased 
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namesake. Tenderness for the young lady, who could not fail to be over* 
whelmed with affliction at the news of her lover’s death, he argued, should 
induce all who entertained the least compassion for beauty in distress, to 
engage in the amiable deceit. For his part, his determination was taken ; he 
would at least afford her the means of coming out to India, and she would of 
course have the option of refusing him. In the mean time, his letters, he 
trusted, would make so great an impression upon her heart, that she would 
be unable to resent his solicitations. Here, however, a new difficulty arose ; 
though there were ample directions given respecting the despatch of the cor- 
respondence through the hands of Mr. Sinclair’s agent in London, the lady, 
confident in her lover’s recollection, had only signed her Christian name, 
“your affectionate Amy.” Godfrey was in despair, and I was malicious 
enough to suggest that lie could not be certain whether this were really and 
tmly the baptismal appellation of his Dulcinca, since it was often the abbre- 
viation of Emily, Emmeline, Amelia, or Emma. I, moreover, proceeded to 
display my learning, by explaining to him that the name was derived from the 
Latin word, amo , to love, my authority being that diligent antiquary, old 
Camden. This last piece of intelligence consoled him ; he thought that it 
promised an auspicious termination of the affair ; and entering at once, with 
the most enthusiastic candour, into this new pursuit, he contrived to possess 
himself of the papers belonging to the deceased lieutenant, which had fallen 
into the hands of a brother officer, who, not particularly gifted with intellec- 
tual endowments, was easily persuaded that a person bearing the same name 
could claim the right of kindred. 

The effects left by the late Godfrey Carruthcrs, in the opinion of many, 
fully answered the description frequently given of those which have strayed or 
been stolen from the pockets and reticules of ladies and gentlemen about 
town ; they appeared to be of no earthly use excepting to the owner. But his 
representative found them invaluable ; for, in addition to a rather faded but 
spirited sketch of the fair Amy Montague, there were pacqucts of her letters, 
and copies of many which had been addressed to her, by her lover, who, what- 
ever his other accomplishments might have been, certainly was not blessed with 
the pen of a ready writer. My friend Godfrey excelled in this particular, and 
ye gods ! what epistles did he not indite ! lie got a clever native to copy the 
portiait upon ivory, which he had magnificently set, and wore next his heart; 
in fact, never was any mortal so completely in love. As I have before men- 
tioned, nature had been rather prodigal in her gifts to him ; he was quite the 
sort of person to please a woman’s eye, and though his namesake could not 
boast an equally prepossessing exterior, they bore some faint resemblance to 
each other ; both were tall, fair, with blue eyes, and chestnut hair. Amy, in 
several of her letters, regretted that she did not possess any sketch or por- 
traiture of her lover, and Godfrey immediately determined to sit to Hamid 
Alice for a miniature, or rather two miniatures, one in the European, and one 
in the native dress. These were very beautifully executed, Ilamid Alice having 
profited by the instructions of a professional artist of considerable talents and 
repute. Godfrey assured iiis mistress that these were very much flattered, 
and lie hoped that, though she would at first be disappointed by the want of 
resemblance, she would look upon them with affectionate regard, and having 
become familiar with his countenance, he would have the advantage of not 
meeting her as ail entire stranger. He did not expect to be able to carry on 
the deceit during more than one interview', but he flattered himself that his 
letters would have prepossessed her in his favour, and that, after the first 
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shock was over, she Would look upon him as one with whom she had been long 
acquainted. 

I felt sufficiently interested in this adventure to busy myself with making 
inquiries respecting the temper, disposition, and habits of the deceased, and 
all the information I obtained tended to shew that the young lady would be a 
gainer by the exchange. It appeared that, although naturally well disposed, 
young Carruthers had been easily led astray ; he had, at an early period after 
his arrival in the country, involved himself in debt and difficulty ; and, affec- 
tionately attached to the lady to whom he was engaged, and almost hopeless of 
ever being able to perforin his promise, he had flown to his worst enemy for 
consolation, and owed his death to drinking. Sharing in the common delusion 
respecting India, he had not sufficient courage to undeceive the woman who 
depended with affectionate reliance upon his assurances that he would claim 
her hand within a given period, and Amy was therefore left in complete igno- 
rance of the true state of his circumstances. 

Three years appeared to be three ages to the impatient spirit of Godfrey 
Carruthers; one at least might be abridged, for lie was not only perfectly inde- 
pendent, but master of no inconsiderable sum, with prospects before him 
which might have satisfied any mind less ambitious than that of the lady who 
required rank as well as pecuniary advantages. Ilis first impulse was to lodge 
money immediately in the London agent’s hand, for the expenses of Miss 
Montague’s outfit and passage; but he was deterred by the great desire he felt 
to create an interest in her heart by a correspondence which could scarcely fail 
to prepossess her in his favour. The romance of this adventure invested it 
with a very powerful charm, while, half distracted with doubts and anxiety 
concerning the issue, he experienced the greatest delight in pouring out the 
fondest effusions to the object of his adoration. These epistles were very skil- 
fully managed ; they contained only just enough of allusion to past events, to 
identify them with those of the real Amphitryon, while the remainder related 
wholly to his admiration of the sentiments she had expressed, and to portrai- 
tures of domestic happiness, which were eminently calculated to dazzle and 
enchant a young ingenuous mind, full of hope and confidence. He painted 
oriental scenes, explained to her the kind of life she would lead in India, gave 
her judicious directions respecting her outfit, and, in short, left nothing 
undone which could melt, persuade, and captivate a gentle and feminine heart. 
The ecstasy with which he perused the first reply to his own letters was worthy 
of the chivalric feeling of the knights of old, Amy had received three or four 
of them at once, and the innocent expression of the happiness they had 
afforded her rendered Godfrey almost frantic with joy. Although I had been 
at first very much inclined to laugh at his folly, and to reprobate the delusion 
he had practised, the strength and sincerity of an attachment so strangely 
inspired rendered it respectable in my eyes, and I began to perceive that it 
was not more ridiculous than many of the idle fancies which lead young men 
to rush into matrimony. In all my experience of the tender passion, and I 
am not one to doubt its influence, or to disbelieve in its existence, notwith- 
standing the numerous difficulties which it has to struggle against in an age of 
utilitarianism, I had never seen more genuine manifestations of pure affection 
than those exhibited by my friend Godfrey ; and perhaps there were more solid 
grounds for his admiration than many possessed, who were quite as much in- 
fatuated. It is true, that he had never seen the object of his adoration ; but 
her person and mind were developed to him through the medium of her por* 
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trait and her letters, and these were both so charming, that he could not 
doubt that her manners would be equally to his taste. 

Godfrey, though sometimes rather nervous at the idea of the explanation 
which must ensue, calculated not unjustly upon the effect which his epistles 
would produce ; they would be her consolation at all periods of distress, and 
she must inevitably entertain a grateful regard for the person who had so ear. 
ncstly endeavoured to create an interest in her heart. The intense anxiety 
which Godfrey felt to secure the comfort of the woman whom he hoped one 
day to make his wife, induced me to offer my assistance in the furtherance of 
his plans for her happiness. I wrote to some female relatives of mine in Lon- 
don, requesting them to invite Miss Montague to remain at their house until 
she could proceed to India, representing myself as the most intimate friend of 
the gentleman to whom she was engaged. Amy’s situation in Mr. Sinclair’s 
family proved sufficiently disagreeable to render this invitation very acceptable. 
I had, of course, flourished a great deal about Carruthers in my letters to my 
aunts, and they in return gave descriptions of Miss Montague’s amiability and 
accomplishments which almost turned Godfrey’s brain. The plea of urgent 
private affairs might have procured a furlough for Europe for my love-sick 
friend; but he was afraid to venture; lie thought that, once in India, Miss 
Montague would cling to him as her only friend and protector, and would feel 
less inclined to resent the fraud he had practised, than were his confession to 
be made in her own country. We had reason to believe that the fair one was 
now upon her voyage, and might be expected soon after the receipt of the 
letters which informed us that her passage had been taken on board the 
Ariadne , one of the best-sailing ships in the trade. 

Godfrey, of course, determined to go down to Calcutta to meet his bride- 
elect ; but, being too nervous to declare himself without the support of a 
friend, he persuaded me to accompany him to the presidency. We had scarcely 
mode arrangements for the reception of Miss Montague at the house of a 
female friend, before the arrival of the Ariadne was announced, and though the 
weather was none of the coolest, our kind hostess consented to accompany 
us in the steamer which was despatched to the vessel to bring up the passen- 
gers. None of the three felt perfectly easy, for by this time Mrs. llalliday 
had been made acquainted with the whole affair, and could not help antici- 
pating a scene of no very agreeable description. 

There is always a good deal of hurry and bustle on board a ship, upon its 
first arrival in port, and we hoped that, amidst the confusion of the disem- 
barkation and the greetings of persons known to each other, to escape an ex- 
planation until we could lodge our fair charge in the quietude of Mrs. Haili- 
day’s mansion. From the deck we entered the cuddy, where the greater num- 
ber of the passengers were assembled ; we learned, however, that Miss Mon- 
tague was in her own cabin, which opened into it, and thither we proceeded, 
Mrs. Halliday leading the way, I following, and poor Carruthers, in an agony 
of apprehension, bringing up the rear. Miss Montague very naturally threw 
herself into Mrs. Halliday’s arms, and as she happened to be a warm-hearted 
person, and most particularly interested in the denouement , she returned the 
embrace with great cordiality. Upon raising her head the eyes of Amy en- 
countered mine ; she withdrew them with an air of disappointment, and they 
then rested upon Carruthers whom she appeared to recognize in an instant, as 
the original of those miniatures which had long been her dearest companions. 
The affectionate look which she cast upon him re-assured Godfrey, and in 
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another instant he had clasped her to his heart, murmuring rather than speak, 
ing, words of the fondest affection. Afraid to trust to an interchanging glance, 
Mrs. Halliday and I caught each other by the hand, and by a mutual squeeze 
avoided that burst of laughter which, under the circumstances of the case, 
would have been so highly indecorous. Amy speedily disengaged herself from 
her lover’s arms, but it was very evident that she had not yet regained suffi- 
cient self-possession to detect the imposture. We hurried her on board the 
steam-boat, where the presence of so many persons and the consciousness of 
the close vicinity of her lover, caused a degree of embarrassment, which pre- 
vented her from being in the full possession of all her discriminating faculties. 
Mrs. Halliday and myself, according to our agreement, talked incessantly, for 
we were afraid of a premature betrayal by the strangeness of Godfrey’s voice, 
and the absence of a thousand little peculiarities, which could not fail to be 
remembered by a woman who had known the late Carruthers from childhood. 
Our plan succeeded remarkably well, and it was not until wc had got into the 
carriage, and were driving along the Chowringhec-road, that Amy manifested 
any marks of surprize. The likeness to the miniatures, which she had regar- 
ded rather as memorials than resemblances of her lover, had produced the 
intended effect of familiarizing her with the features of his successor, and in 
the joy and agitation of the meeting she did not perceive that she had only 
recognized one of two images retained in her mind. Here certainly was the 
original of the miniatures, but not the Godfrey Carruthers to whom she had 
pledged her hand. The air of bewilderment, with which she regarded us all, 
alarmed my poor friend (ten thousand times deeper in love than ever) for the 
consequences. Amy had more than realized our warmest expectations, and 
the thought of losing her, at the moment in which he had hoped to reap the 
reward of all his toil, was perfectly distracting. lie had possessed himself of 
her hand which he would not relinquish. Fortunately, the carriage stopped 
before she had time to make the inquiry which was evidently rising to her lips, 
and Godfrey, leading her into an apartment, followed by Mrs. Halliday, whom 
he intreated in a whisper not to forsake him in his hour of need, screwed up 
his courage to the confession which he now saw was inevitable. I remained in 
the ante room, awaiting the event, not without some perturbation of mind. 

Placing her between Mrs. Halliday and himself, upon a sofa, and still re- 
taining her hand, Godfrey, in a faltering voice, entreated forgiveness for an 
act, to which he declared himself to have been driven by an irresistible impulse. 
At first, Amy did not comprehend that her former lover was the tenant of the 
grave. Starting up, she exclaimed, “ Where then is Godfrey ?” My poor 
friend remained silent, but Mrs Halliday rising and embracing her, whispered, 
“ there is no other Godfrey Carruthers; death has released you from an en- 
gagement which, believe me, could not have secured the happiness promised 
by that which we trust you will now sanction ” Motioning to the lover to 
withdraw, she related the whole story to Amy, who sate overwhelmed with 
astonishment, now indignant, and now melting into tenderness, as her new r 
friend expatiated upon the excellence and devotion of the man who had so 
earnestly, though perchance unjustifiably, endeavoured to gain an interest in 
her bosom. She would not consent to see Carruthers again that day, but I 
was admitted, and, assisted by Mrs. Halliday, I pleaded his cause so well, 
that she at length promised to receive him in the light of a friend. 

This was all that Godfrey could gain, during a very considerable period. 
Amy’s delicacy revolted at the idea of an immediate acceptance of a substitute 
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for her deceased lover, even though she felt conscious of a strong predilection 
in his favour. She satisfied herself that the character and disposition of the 
young man, who had left England at too early an age to give more than a 
promise of excellence, had not realized the expectations of his friends, and 
that he had been irretrievably lost to her before death had terminated his 
career. Still, she could not persuade herself to so speedy a marriage with 
another, as that recommended by her new friends. Mrs. Halliday entered into 
and respected her feelings, and, offering her a home under her own roof for 
as long a period as she chose to accept it, Godfrey was obliged to content 
himself with the pleasure of seeing her every day. This indulgence the ina- 
morato procured by a lucky appointment to a vacant post as aide-de-camp to 
the governor-general, and as his wooing promised to have a prosperous finale, 
notwithstanding there were other suitors in the field, I took my leave of him 
and the fair Amy, convinced in my own mind that all would end well. 

The time of the year being favourable to river travelling, I embarked in a 
budgerow, with a friend of a very different description, a personage much 
moic familiar with fowling-pieces than with pens. Devoted to sporting, 
nothing escaped him, from the huge alligators basking upon the sand-banks to 
the delicate little avadavat, escaped from its bondage in the cage of some 
neighbouring budgerow. lie was the last man in the world whom I ever sus- 
pected would be likely to fall in love ; but my old luck pursued me, and I was 
called upon, for the fiftieth time in my life, to aid and abet an affair of the 
heart. Upon our arrival at Berhamporc, we received an invitation to remain 
for a few days at the house of a civilian. We found a very pleasant party 
assembled in this mansion, and amongst the number two disengaged ladies, 
one a widow, who had just thrown off’ her weeds, and now appeared in very 
becoming mourning; the other a spinster, and neither much more than twenty. 
The widow was pretty, but ignorant, unintellcctual, and frivolous to the 
greatest degice; while her fiieud, a clever, vivacious, elegant and weil-in- 
fbnned girl, boasted at least equal personal attractions. These ladies, though 
altogether unlike in mind and manners, were upon very intimate terms. 
Miss Granby’s good nature inclined her to overlook the deficiencies of her 
associate, and Mrs. Fielding possessed at least sufficient sense to appreciate 
the superior excellencies of the companion with whom a happy chance had 
brought her into contact. Our time was passed in the usual manner; the 
ladies worked, read, and played on the piano, during the morning ; their fas- 
cinations soothing even Singleton’s restlessness into temporary repose. In the 
evening we danced, and upon these occasions, out of pure good nature and 
unwillingness to spoil a quadrille, Mrs. Fielding was induced to stand up, 
although six weeks only had elapsed since she had followed her deceased 
husband to the grave, “ like Niobe, all tears.” We took leave of our friends 
with considerable regret ; but time pressed, Singleton having received a letter 
which obliged him to hasten his return to Cawnporc. 

We adjourned, therefore, to the boat, I expecting to renew our former way 
of life, and while resuming my studies in Sanscrit, to hear Singleton popping 
away at every thing in the shape of fish, flesh, or fowl. I was, however, mis- 
taken. He spent the chief part of his time in ruminating ; either pacing up 
and down the cabin, or reposing on a chair with his feet stretched across the 
table. At length, the mighty secret burst his lips — he was in love ! I had 
suspected as much before, but was completely at fault respecting the object. 
In my observations through life, I have generally perceived that men, who 
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are not particularly gifted with talent, take fancies to clever women, not by 
way of obtaining for themselves guides and councillors, but to shew that they 
have nothing to fear from the supposed superiority. Ignorance is so frequently 
presumptuous, that the most brilliant qualities in a sex, which men have 
taught themselves to undervalue, seldom have the effect of dazzling and 
awing those individuals amongst the male portion of the community, who 
possess few advantages beyond the assumed right of vaunting a lordship over 
the creation. It is precisely the class who have the greatest reason either to 
dread or to look up to intellectual women, who are the most anxious for an 
alliance with them, because they never for an instant dream that they can be 
eclipsed; while, on the contrary, men who might justly be expected to prefer 
companionable women for wives, usually select the silliest individuals of their 
acquaintance, as if determined to endure no rival near the throne. In the 
present instance, however, a more appropriate choice had been made. Single- 
ton, enamoured of Mrs. Fielding’s flaxen curls and infantine manners, had 
seen little or nothing to admire in the dark ringlets and sprightly conversation 
of Miss Granby. As cruel fate condemned him to duty at a considerable dis- 
tance from the object of his adoration, he was compelled to resort to episto- 
lary communication, and earnestly intreated my co-operation. I referred him 
to the universal letter-writer, a very useful work, with which I discovered 
that he was intimately acquainted, for he gravely assured me that he should 
find nothing to suit him in its matter-of-fact pages. Feeling somewhat in king 
Cambysea’ vein that morning, I sat down and indited a scroll which would 
not have been unworthy of Oroondates, Telamontes, or any lover of old. 
Having exhausted all my rhetorical powers, I handed the epistle over to Sin- 
gleton, in the expectation that it would afford him a hearty laugh. I was, 
therefore, very considerably surprized to discover that it was exactly the thing 
he wanted. The whole morning was emplo)cd in copying it out; and when 
we made the boat fast in the evening, he despatched a chuprassy to the near- 
est post, being unwilling to lose a single hour in the delivery of this impor- 
tant missive. Not wishing to damp the ardour of a lover’s hope, I forbore to 
mention my surmises,— the conviction I entertained that the letter would either 
be unnoticed or returned. 

Neither of these catastrophes happened; for, much to my surprize, it 
appeared that Singleton’s calculations were more correct than mine ; the epistle 
seemed to have been graciously received, and it was answered in the same 
extravagant style. The fair Liudasnira, to the valiant paladin, Belianus of 
Greece, never expressed herself in more lofty terms. Singleton was en- 
chanted, and reproaching me for the low estimate I had formed of Mrs. 
Fielding’s mental powers, produced this document as a triumphant refutation 
of my calumnies. I could not tell him that my opinion of the lady’s folly was 
confirmed by the favourable reception of the stuff which he had copied and 
the absurd reply it had elicited, and I found myself called upon to continue 
the correspondence in the same exaggerated strain. Nothing short of heroics 
could satisfy the inflated imagination of my friend, and so I continued to out- 
Herod Herod in every succeeding epistle. There was no falling off in Mrs. 
Fielding’s answers, and, at the end of six months, when a change in my ap- 
pointment enabled me to attend the wedding of Godfrey Carruthers, I left 
Singleton at Berhamporc, happy in the prospect of a speedy union with the 
fair widow. 

I found Amy Montague perfectly reconciled to the change in her destiny, 
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And too deeply attached to her betrothed, to regret the circumstances which 
had brought them together. Upon a calm review of all the bearings of the 
case, she considered herself fortunate in having escaped an union contem- 
plated in the romance of seventeen with a man only two years older than her- 
self. The Godfrey Carruthers, whom she had known as a fine, generous- 
hearted youth, had disappointed all the expectations of his friends, turning 
out an useless individual, incompetent to offices of trust, and proving in his 
death a happy riddance to the service he had entered. To have met him so 
changed would have shocked her far more greatly than the encounter with a 
perfect stranger ; and, after the first surprise and indignation were over, she 
fully appreciated her new lover’s good qualities, and could not help feeling 
touched by the romance which had tinctured the whole adventure. Godfrey 
himself was the happiest of mankind ; his sanguine spirit had scarcely expe- 
rienced a single misgiving throughout, and though perhaps he would have been 
better pleased by an acceptance as frank as the offer, he could not help res- 
pecting the delicacy which demanded a probation. 

Shortly after this marriage, I met Miss Granby at a ball at Government-house, 
and, claiming an acquaintance with her, I asked her to dance with me. In the 
course of our conversation, wc naturally reverted to the pleasant days we had 
spent together at Berhampore, and of the happy consequences of that visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. Singleton, a couple who seemed expressly “ formed to meet by 
nature.” Miss Granby agreed with me that it was a very suitable match. “ 1 
hope,” said she, “ you saw the correspondence.” I looked at her, she caught 
my glance with one of equal meaning, and both immediately burst into a laugh : 
our secret was revealed, — wc had been writing to each other ! Finding the 
attempt at farther concealment useless, Adelaide confessed that Mrs. Fielding 
had brought Singleton’s letter to her in an ecstasy of admiration, but, des- 
pairing of being able to reply in a fitting manner, had entreated her friend to 
take the pen in hand. The office was one which suited Miss Granby’s delight 
in the ridiculous, and she flourished away in metaphor and trope with the 
greatest good-will, determined that Singleton should never be able to accuse 
the fair widow of not entering into the beauties of his style. It was surprizing 
that we did not suspect each other before; but, up to the moment in which our 
eyes met, I had given Mrs. Fielding the credit, or the discredit, of the com- 
position of her epistles, while Adelaide believed Singleton to be the author of 
his own. The discovery could not fail to lessen the distance between Miss 
Granby and myself; from mere acquaintance we could not help becoming con- 
fidants and friends. An opportunity offered of writing a note to her, to which 
she replied; when we met in the evening, it was impossible to resist some allu- 
sion to the style and subject of our former communications. I ventured to 
repeat a few passages ; she replied^ without at first perceiving to what these 
quotations might lead. Other notes and other conversations followed, until at 
length we both found ourselves involved in a correspondence, and in an en- 
tanglement, from which, perhaps, neither wished to be extricated. Without 
being aware of it, I had fallen deeply in love ; Adelaide also owned the soft 
impeachment, and, wise as we flattered ourselves, we were obliged to confess 
that we owed our happiness to two of the silliest persons in the world. At 
Berhampore, I had only regarded Miss Granby as a clever, elegant girl, who 
would do credit to any man’s choice; while she had thought me an agreeable 
person, whom she would not be sorry to meet again. It is questionable, whe- 
ther the intercourse afforded in the ball-rooms of Calcutta, would, to people of 
our peculiar temperament, have led to a more intimate acquaintance with each 
Asiat.Jour. N.!S.Y r ol.18.No.71. 1* 
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others good qualities, had not a bond of union been established at once, i 
should, in all probability, have made my bow at the end of the first quadrille, 
leaving the lady to more presumptuous admirers; while she, in the next 
amusing partner which chance presented, would have forgotten the prepos- 
session formed in my favour. We received congratulatory letters from the 
Singletons, who, taking care never to shew their epistles to each other, were 
still undeceived respecting those love effusions treasured up by both with the 
greatest care, and we, at least, have reason to bless that happy invention, which 

“ Speeds the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And wafts a sijjh from Indus to the Pole.” 

Carruthers and his bride also remember with gratitude the deep debt which 
they owe to the establishment of a medium of communication between the 
absent, and to no six persons in the world have letters ever proved more 
efficient friends, than those whose loves are recorded in the pages of this veri- 
table history. 


CASE OF MR. MORDAUNT RICKETTS. 

In a notice of our review of Mr. Ricketts* “Refutation” (p. 13G), in the 
Cheltenham Chronicle , a writer presumes to stigmatize it as “ dishonourable to 
the character of the British press.” To give a colour to this false imputation, 
he has had recourse to studious misrepresentation. We felt it to be our duty 
to state, that “ this justification comes from Mr Ricketts after the close of an 
inquiry into his conduct, at which he was invited to he present and refused , and 
that it is cx-partc ( not unavoidably so, like the investigation ), that is, it consists 
of reasoning upon facts and documents asserted and selected by himself.” This 
passage, the only one commented upon, is separated into parts ; the words in 
italics, on which its exact sense depends, are carefully excluded, and the 
reviewer is accused of cavilling at the defence, because it is ex-parte , though 
the charges were equally so; because the facts and documents were selected by 
Mr. R., and because it is made at the close of an inquiry into his conduct ! 
The dishonesty of the writer is evident; for had he not suppressed the fact, that 
Mr. Ricketts was invited to be present at the inquiry and refused, his accusa- 
tion would have refuted itself. As to Mr. Ricketts’ selecting the facts and 
documents, the writer, with Hibernian simplicity, says : “ and by whom would 
the Asiatic Journal have them selected? Mr. Ricketts knew best what was 
necessary for his vindication, and he used the privilege of every accused per- 
son of defending himself in the manner which he thought most effectual.” Mr. 
Ricketts has less reason to be content with this admission than we have, since 
it shews the prudence of our warning. The reviewer’s most atrocious offence, 
however, consists in remarking that the justification was not produced till the 
close of the inquiry ; and it is asked “ when should it have been produced ?” If 
the passage had been fairly and honestly cited, every reader would have been 
in a condition to answer, that, had Mr. Ricketts, instead of “avoiding and 
obstructing a full and sufficient investigation,” been present at it, as he was 
invited to be, it would not have closed without his defence. Even the asser- 
tion that “ the Asiatic Journal was the medium through which these false 
charges were first published to the world ” is untrue ; the charges were pub- 
lished in the Indian newspapers, from whence they were copied into this 
Journal. 
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( Continued from p, 119.) 

After a halt of fifteen days, on the sixteenth Mr. Moorcroft retraced his 
steps to Gooroo kc Jundeeala. At this place, a messenger arrived and told 
him not to proceed, ns the rajah was very unwell ; and a chief, called Surda 
Sing, was sent to call Mr. Moorcroft back to Lahore. He left all his valuable 
effects to proceed on to Hooshiarpoor, under chTftge of Meer Izut Oollah’s 
brother, and returned without any delay to Shahlimaar. A brother of Hakeem 
Azeczoodeen came to receive Mr. Moorcroft. Meer Izut Oollahwas with him, 
and they were conducted to the hcir-apparenl’s house (Khurruek Sing’s), in the 
city. The hakeem called upon him, and furnished him with khuskus tattees, 
saltpetre, and every thing necessary for his wants and comfort, besides loads of 
musk-melons, water-melons, fruits, &c. On the fourth day after his arrival, 
they were conducted to Rajah Runjeet Sing, who was in the Aum Khas. He 
felt the rajah’s pulse, and advised him to take a dose of emetic tartar, to which 
lie objected. Mr. Moorcroft said, if you have any doubt about the quantity of 
the medicine, I will take some before you ; but he would not take any, but 
asked for some strengthening medicines. The hakeems and Hindoo baccds 
were very busy in making decoctions of different things. Mr. Moorcroft was 
detained eight days longer, after which, the rajah, finding himself much better, 
permitted him to proceed, giving him two elephants to ride upon, and another 
escort. 

As Mr. Moorcroft was anxious to join the party with his things, he marched 
all day and all night, and made the two stages to Amritsir in one — twenty-five 
coss. From thence another long stage to Bhyrowaul, ten coss ; to Kurtarpoor, 
sixteen coss; to Hooshiarpoor, eighteen coss; and to Amb Huttcc, fourteen 
coss. Here he came up with Meer Izut Oollah’s brother, proceeding with his 
baggage from the fort of RajpooT. He returned the two elephants, as they 
were quite knocked up by these long marches. As the rains had not set in, he 
encamped at the liaut, or small bazar, in Rajah Suncharclnind’s territories, __ 
Here, during the night, some thieves, who had followed them from Amritsir, 
where Mr. Moorcroft had borrowed Rs. 2,000, contrived to cut the bag or 
khoorjee, and took out Rs 1,400, besides taking away some clothes of Meer 
Izut Oollah, and some of Gholaum Ilyder Khan’s, but did not touch any of Mr. 
Moorcroft’s European clothes. Here they halted one day. The next day, 
they put up at Nadone, in Rajah SuncharchundV bungalow. The rajah sent 
500 soldiers, and his brother, Futtehchund, to meet Mr. Moorcroft. In two 
marches, of twelve coss each, they reached Soojanpoor ; they had to cross 
the Ravee river in boats. Previous to crossing, they were met by Mr. Gool- 
burn, who commanded a battalion of sepoys in the rajah’s service, 1 hey 
were accoutred like English sepoys. lie accompanied Mr. Moorcroft to Soo- 
janpoor, with drums beating, and the sepoys marching in the front. Mr. 
Moorcroft went down an avenue formed of two more battalions, drawn out to 
receive him. After the meeting had taken place, the rajah conducted Mr. 
Moorcroft to his own large tent, which he had pitched for him in a garden 
called Byjnauth. The village was to the north and by cast. The rajah’s 
palace was in a grove, about half a mile from Mr. Moorcroft’s encampment. 
At this place, the Ravee river was a noble large stream, above 500 yards 
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broad. It was rather shallow where they crossed, but still was ten or twelve 
feet deep. The water was of a whitish colour, and cold, from the vicinity of 
the snows. Soojanpoor is only a village. The large city was Teera, which 
was on the opposite side of the Ravee, which place had been destroyed by the 
Gorkeeahs, and Runjeet Sing had the fort dismantled. The whole was in 
ruins. There were a number of mango groves about Soojanpoor. On Mr. 
Moorcroft’s arrival in the tent, the rajah sent him a zeeafut of Rs. 200, and 
eight trays of sweetmeats. Mr. Goolburn sent from himself Rs. 100, and eight 
kids. The rajah also sent zeeafuts to Meer Izut Oollah Khan and Gholaum 
Hyder Khan. Here the rainy season set in violently, and Mr. Moorcroft was 
obliged to halt two months, the rivers and torrents having swelled so much 
that he could not proceed forward. The rajah’s brother, Futtehchund, was 
taken ill of the cholera, and given over as dead ; but was cured by Mr. Moor- 
croft: in fifteen days he was perfectly recovered of its effects, and came to 
return his thanks, and exchanged the turban off his head for Mr. Moorcroft’s 
hat, which lie put on (the greatest mark of attention he could pay him), and 
called him brother. 

In August, Mr. Moorcroft quitted Soojanpoor. The rajah at his departure 
gave him a khclaut, or honorary dress, and Mr. Jackson, another European in 
the rajah’s service, was ordered to escort him, with one company of sepoys. 
It still continued raining, and the first march was to a place called the Rajah’s 
Garden, where there was a village. Mr. Moorcroft put up in a small bungalow, 
on the bank of the Beeanse river, five coss. From hence he quitted the plain 
country, and entered the hills, the road ascending and descending continually. 
The route was inclining to N. by E. Cross the Putsa river by a float formed 
of inflated bullocks’ hides, called a durraye , and come to a large village, called 
Byjnauth, which had a good bazar and a large cultivation of fine Bansmuttee 
rice. Mr. Moorcroft was obliged to put up in one of the buneya’s houses, and 
halted two days, the rain was so incessant. Mr. Jackson took his leave at 
a place a little beyond this, from whence the Mundee Rajah’s country com- 
mences. Marching from Byjnauth, they crossed two small rivers; one was 
fordable, the other was crossed over on a sangah , or spar bridge ; the horses 
crossed through the water at a little distance below. They halted at a place in 
the jungle, called Goomnah, where there is a mine of a blackish-coloured salt, 
which is used by all the natives of the neighbouring mountains; it is good 
tasted and free from bad smell, but full of grits and sand. Out of this, sometimes, 
they find a white vein, equal in quality to the rock salt used in India, called 
Lahore salt. This place is about eight coss from Byjnauth. Mr, Moorcroft 
put up for the night in a large house, the only one here. Next day, he marched 
to Goojurwalla, ten coss; from thence to Meeah ke Kotee, ten or twelve 
coss, and put up in a house. Next day, he crossed the Beeanse, on a sangah , 
about six coss, or half-way, and proceeded to the village of Kuman, six coss 
further on, where he put up in a house. The population in this village were 
mostly Hindoos. The next morning, they had to ascend a difficult pass, called 
Kuman ke Ghattee, from whence they descended and encamped at Bujoura, 
about fourteen coss from Kuman. The ascent was mostly through a forest of 
very large fir trees, and descending likewise, at Bussoura, is a fort built of stone, 
and the river is running to the right of it. From hence they proceeded to 
Sooltaunpoor, five coss. This is the capital of Kooloo, and is in an open space 
on a small hill ; the rajah of Kooloo resides here. At this place Mr. Moor- 
croft joined Mr. Trebcck and his party, who had proceeded on with all their 
baggage, and had been waiting six days for him. 
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This being the last place of consequence previous to crossing the Himalaya 
range of mountains, they were obliged to purchase a large stock of supplies, 
to carry on towards Ludak, b and hire upwards of 160 hill porters, to whom 
they paid two annas per diem. The rajah sent Mr. Moorcroft a zeeafut> con- 
sisting of butter, sugar, salt, flour, rice, and sheep; in return, Mr. Moor* 
croft made him a present of a piece of superfine broad-cloth, thiee yards 
long, and a telescope As his baggage had joined, Mr. Moorcroft sent from 
hence to Rajah Suncharchund a single-barrelled gun and a piece of fine gold- 
embroidered muslin, as a present to his favourite dancing-woman, named 
Jumalo. 

From hence they proceeded to a village called Ulchaya, and had to cross the 
Beeanse again, over a spar bridge, and proceed along the side of the river 
Ulcha, which was six coss from Ulchaya. They passed a large village called 
Nuggur, and proceeded on to a place called Neyghee ke Gaon (or village); in 
all they came ten coss. The next day, they crossed two spar bridges over 
streams, and encamped at a place called Juggaut, or custom-house; a hut, at 
which a few armed people remain to collect duties on merchandize. As the 
rajah’s men were with the party, they demanded nothing from Mr. Moorcroft. 
This place is reckoned eight coss from Neygee ke Gaon. The next day, they 
had to ascend a steep pass, called Reytung; the ascent was difficult, and they 
did not arrive at the halting-place until five in the evening. The parties with 
their baggage arrived at nightfall. The distance was eight coss; there was 
plenty of grass and a small plain, and fine water ; the paity carried up their 
firewood with them. Here they pitched their small tents, and found it very 
cold, with much dew. They were above the region of forest. Next day, after 
breakfasting, they had to continue the ascent, which took them three hours to 
gain the summit, from whence the snowy mountains had a grand and awful 
appearance to their right ; the descent is not so difficult, and goes down gra- 
dually to a suspension bridge, called Khooksur ke Joolah. Gholaum Uyder 
Khan supposes this was the Checnanb river; it was above 100 yards broad. 
The porters and baggage all crossed over quite safe, but the horses and mules 
remained on the opposite side. At this time, the party had (large and small) 
fifteen horses, tanguns, and mules. The party encamped below the village of 
Khooksur, in some plots of cultivated land. They halted the next day, and 
drove the cattle up above the bridge, at some distance, and made them swim 
across the river; the hill ponies led the way, and the large horses, by dint of 
beating, were induced to swim across. Mr. Guthrie’s horse, which the hill- 
men attempted to cross over by tying a long rope to his neck, was drowned. 

From this place they marched to Choo-choo Ranec-ke-Kotec (a village), 
consisting of a few huts, and the ranee’s large four-storied house, nine coss. 
The road this day was good, without much ascent or descent. They encamped 
below the house, in a small plain. The next morning, they proceeded to a 
village called Tungdee, which they passed about 200 yards above to their left, 
and descended, crossing the Tungdee river on a fine strong spar bridge, over 
which all their cattle crossed with case ; it was made of five large spars of fir, 
squared and planked over ; the river was very deep and rapid. About fifty 
cubits below the bridge, which was about seventeen yards long, on the oppo- 
site side, was a small plain, where they encamped; here they discharged all 
their hill-porters, and hired about seventy ponies and 500 goats and sheep, to 
carry their provisions in woollen bags, called phdnchas ; they each carry from 
ten to twelve pounds. Here they lost a liding horse of Mr. Guthiic’s, who 
ate a number of led pills made of crolun tiglium, that had been exposed to 
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dry in the sun. The party halted here two days in making preparations. On 
the third day, they proceeded only two coss, and encamped in a fine fir forest, 
without any habitations. The next day, they proceeded about ten coss, and 
put up in a fir forest; plenty of dry fir wood for fuel, and very fine water and 
forage for their cattle. The day after, they went about six coss, and crossed 
a river, over a good spar bridge ; the river was fifty or sixty yards below, boil, 
ing and foaming, running like a torrent. After crossing the river, they went 
beyond, and encamped on its side, near some large blocks of rock; from 
hence the road continued along the bank of the river, and they encamped in 
another uninhabited place in the forest, under the shade of bojeputteh trees, 
six coss; plenty of fine water and good grass for the cattle. Next day, they 
proceed, and cross another spar bridge, about two coss, and proceed one coss 
further, and encamp at Darsah, a village belonging to Kooloo. Here the culti- 
vation was good, and the same kind of grains as at the Booteeah villages, con- 
listing of phaphur, or buck-wheat, ahwa-jow (a kind of barley), marseh (red, 
like prince of Wales’s feathers), and millet. Nearly opposite, inclining to then- 
right, was a mountain, which was continually falling; immense showers of 
stones came down night and day, with fearful noise. This the inhabitants 
said had been falling for two years. From hence, next day, about five coss in 
front, they cross the river over a bed of frozen snow, and encamped at a place 
called Barralacha ke Kotul (kotul is a term for a pass or gully), three coss 
beyond the snow bridge ; no firewood or grass procurable, and obliged to seek 
for and use the dry horsc-littcr and the dung of the sheep and goats; the 
cattle got some gram, On the following morning, they had to ascend a pass, 
about two coss; the road was good, and at the summit was a large pond ; the 
descent was gradual, until they crossed a river, about two feet deep, but very 
rapid and difficult to cross. This was eight coss beyond the pass. They en- 
camped here for the night, finding plenty of fuel and grass for their cattle. 
Crossing this last pass, most of the people were affected with severe head- 
aches, from the purity of the air ; but no accident occurred. The next day, 
they proceeded on a good plain level road, for about five coss from the nuddcc, 
or river, they were encamped at, when they then came to a large block of 
rock, which served to define the boundary between Kooloo and Ludak ; they 
proceeded beyond this three coss, and encamped for the night in a plain open 
spot; no trees or shelter, and but very little grass below on the river’s hanks. 
It took three more days’ marching, of eight coss per diem, to reach a place 
called Kingjoo, where there is a plain, and no water to be procured but by 
digging pits; plenty of grass for the cattle, but nothing but the roots of some 
furze for fuel. They were obliged to halt one day between, as their horses 
ran away for food back to the place where the boundary was. At Kingjoo, it 
set in to snow, and continued snowing all night, until morning. From hence, 
in three days* journies of eight coss each, they reach Geeah, an inhabited 
village. They shot a great many hares. Here was a fine cultivation of wheat, 
barley, See., which was ripe and cutting. The Geeah rajah and his vizier called 
upon Mr, Moorcroft, who gave the rajah three yards of superfine scarlet broad 
cloth, and the same quantity of green to the vizier (the reason of giving parti- 
cularly three yards of cloth is, that it makes a buckoo , or dress, and it is 
called a sheet). 

At this place, a man, named Khaga Funzem, came from Ludak to inquire 
who Mr, Moorcroft was, and what was the object of his mission, &c. This 
man was a brother of the Ludak chief. Mr. Moorcroft gave him also a sheet 
of superfine broad cloth, three yards long. From hence they matched to 
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Meeroo, six coss, a village, to Ookshee or Oopshee, six coss ; to Mursailah, 
six coss, a large village, at which a bishop or lama resides, who gave Mr. 
Moorcroft tangun , to whom in return he gave a sheet of orange-coloured 
broad cloth. From hence is a large plain to a village called Choochut, which 
is inhabited by Mussulmans ; plenty of trees and much cultivation, wheat and 
barley just ripe; twelve coss. They encamped on the other side of a small 
river, crossing over a spar bridge. The road gradually ascends; and next day 
the party reached Ludak, three coss, where the rajah had a house cleared out 
for their reception, and was quite pleased with their arrival. The house 
belonged to the vizier, and contained fifteen rooms. Mr. Moorcroft insisted 
on paying a rent of Rs. 15 a month to him. The minister is called Khalone by 
the Ludakees; his name was Chirring Tundoob. The house was two stories 
high; the upper rooms were occupied by the men, and the horses and mules 
kept below. The houses are built of stone, with a clay cement. The rooms 
are small, and the roofs arc covered over with a species of wood called «u/- 
fnidar, and are flat ; the suffaidar seems a species of ash (by the roofs being 
flat, it shows that they have very little rain in this country); it grows up as 
high as twenty-five to thirty yards, and is about sixteen to eighteen inches in 
diameter; but they are seldom allowed to grow so thick, as they arc cut and 
sold for buildings ; the bark is white and smooth, the heart of the wood is 
reddish-coloured. Another kind of tree also grows here, whose name Gholaum 
Hyder Khan docs not recollect ; this grows crooked, and but about a foot or 
fourteen inches diameter : the natives use the bark in fevers; it is merely 
boiled, and is very bitter. The wood is unfit for building, and seems to be a 
species of willow. 

Ludak is situated at the foot of a low range of hills. One of the branches 
or spurs comes out, upon which is built the rajah’s palace; it is seven stories 
high, but the rooms are seldom above eight feet high ; the windows, or rather 
loop-holes, to admit of light, are very small, and the door-ways arc low and 
narrow ; the rooms are white-washed inside with a white clay, called pindole , 
and look cleanly and comfortable. The rajah’s name he does not recollect, 
but his title is Gceapoo. The whole of the government is in the hands of the 
Khalone, or minister; and the geeapoos are frequently changed, and after* 
wauls turn priests or lamas. 

Ludak contains above 1,500 houses inhabited, of which two-thirds are 
tenanted by Bhooteeahs or Tatars, and one-third by Cashmeree Mussulmans. 
The Bhooteeahs profess the religion of Tatary, and acknowledge the Delai 
Lama as chief of their religion : they burn their dead. Mr. Moorcroft was 
present at the ceremony of burning one of their chiefs. The body was kept 
for seven days in a room, with the hands and feet bound strongly with cords, in 
a sitting posture, the head inclined forwards on the knees, with the hands 
joined as in supplication ; then sewed up in black cloth. The lamas feasted 
and prayed alternately, during this time, at the expense of the deceased’s rela- 
tions. On the seventh day, the body became putrid and very offensive, when 
it was taken out of the room, and put into a box, covered with a black pall, 
and carried by four men, who took it out of the city to a place where there 
'vas a small kiln made to receive it. After some prayers, and much din of 
their music, the body was placed in it, and the four men took away the box; 
the eldest son of the deceased entered the kiln once, carrying incense pastiles, 
which were burning, and praying : “ Om nance put me hoang” He then 
retired to his home. The lamas, after another prayer, poured in some melted 
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butter, and then set fire from the bottom ; when the body was reduced to ashes 
the lamas came away. 

The khalone’s house is below the rajah’s, on the descent of the Jjill, and the 
city is on .the plain round it. There are three gardens near the city, one be- 
longing to the rajah, and the two others to individuals ; in these gardens are 
some flowers, and plenty of sufaidar trees: they have walls round them. 

After three days’ halt, Mr. Moorcroft called upon the khalone in his own 
house, and made him a present of four sheets, of three yards long each, of 
four kinds of broad cloth, half a piece of English manufactured cotton cloth, 
a single-barrelled gun, a telescope, some muslin, jamdannee and silken mush, 
roos, besides a penkife, a pair of scissors, and a pair of razors, and he took off 
from his own finger a gold ring, with some stone in it, and put it on the 
khalone’s hand, as a mark of friendship The khalone was sitting upon a hi<di 
woolpack, ornumud; he appeared to be about fifty years old, was of a dark 
complexion, and had lost most of his fore-teeth ; he was of a pleasing address, 
and mild; he spoke a few Persian words, and was dressed in a black pufho 
buchoo , with a high black velvet round cap on his head, lined with light blue 
satin. The conversation was carried on through the medium of a Cashmcrcc 
merchant, a Mussulman, named Moossa Baba. Mr. Moorcroft expressed him- 
self in Hindoostanee to Meer Izut Oollah, who stated it in Persian to Moossa 
Baba, who spoke it in the Ludakee language to the khalone. Mr. Moorcroft 
staid nearly an hour, in which time the conversation was about the reason of 
his coming thus far. Mr. Moorcroft said, to trade and buy horses. Mr. 
Moorcroft was seated on his own chair. They parted upon friendly terms, and 
he returned to his own house, where the khalone sent him a zeeafut of two 
square packages of tea, some butter, suttoo, rice, flour, sheep, and pre- 
served apricots. 

Ludak has only one street, which leads to the khalone’s house ; but there is 
a kind of bazar on each side of it, mostly inhabited by Cashmerce merchants, 
who sell wheat, flour, rice, suttoo, some moong ke doll, and other things ; 
but almost all the Ludakees, men and women, sell and buy provisions. The 
men arc fair and ruddy, but sun-burnt ; the women are pretty and fair, with 
rosy cheeks, occasioned by the cross-breed with the Cashmcrces. The coin of 
the country in usage is silver; large wedges of pure silver are imported from 
the Chinese country, but which have the Russian stamp upon them. They arc 
called yamboos, and weigh about Us. 175 of the Company’s coin. They have 
likewise four-anna pieces of silver, or the fourth of a rupee, which is pure, 
and which they call jao soovia ; they have also another kind, with alloy in 
them, six of which arc equal to a rupee, called jao ningpa . They weigh all 
things with a steelyard, called a neygah. They keep accounts by tallies, made 
of pieces of wood, knuckle-bones, and almond-shells. The lamas have 
wooden types, and print prayers. There are two lamas; the one of most con- 
sequence is the Marcillah one; the other resides at Hun mis, The Ludak 
rajah, who is independent of the Chinese, has given them several villages rent- 
free, on the produce whereof, and the offerings and tythes, they live sump- 
tuously. The magistrate, before whom all causes are decided, is called Kaga 
Lumpo ; he lives in the city. There are few crimes committed. In two years 
that Mr. Moorcroft staid there, no complaints were made of the inhabitants. 
Robbery is punished by cutting off' the hand. Amongst Mr. Moorcroft’s ser- 
vants, he had a man, named Khurruck Sing, a chuprassee, and a barber, named 
Futtoo, a Mussulman ; the latter stole fifty-five rupees’ worth of quarter pieces 
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from out a kundee, or basket ; theother man had, at different times, purloined 
penknives, scissors, and wearing apparel, belonging to Mr. Moorcroft and Mr. 
Trebeck ; v they were sent to the khalone for punishment, who sent them to the 
Kaga Lumpo, who made preparations to kill them ; but, at the intercession of 
Mr. Moorcroft, their lives were spared, and they were driven out of the city : 
all the boys assembled throwing stones at them. 

The soil is a composition of gravel, clay, sand, and small stones ; by the 
mixture of rich manure, it yields a pretty good crop. They sow the wheat in 
November, and which lays in the ground covered with snow until March, when 
it thaws, and comes up luxuriantly; they plough their fields with oxen, which 
are of a small breed ; the ploughs are of the same shape as the hill ones. They 
have a breed of mules, between a cow and yak, which they call jubboos ; these 
are most useful docile animals, and carry great loads and are very sure-footed. 
There are plenty of asses, on which firewood and all the necessaries for daily 
consumption arc brought to the city. They cultivate great quantities of 
lucerne, which is given green to the horses in summer, and dried as hay in the 
winter. Their horses are mere galloways, and cost from Rs. 30 to Rs. 00 a 
head, and most of them are geldings; they feed them with barley and bailey- 
straw chopped and mixed with lucerne. The country does not produce the 
shawl-wool goat, and most of the sheep come from Gortope ; they have a 
large species of dog, like the Newfoundland ones; these are generally kept as 
watchmen at their gates or over their flocks of sheep. In the adjacent moun- 
tains, there is a species of wild goats, from under the long coarse hair of 
which they extract a beautiful fine down or wool, of a brown colour, of which 
the real toose-coloured shawls are made, which arc famous for their warmth 
and softness, and are very dear. These goats are frequently caught and killed, 
in the winter, in the snows ; they are larger than the shawl-wool goats, more 
hardy, and are very like the tahur, or chamois goat. There are white wolves, 
called shinkoo , and foxes called wahchai> and a very large kind of chuckore, 
called como ; these are as large, if not larger, than Guinea fowls. 

On their route, after crossing the Himalaya, they satf many wild horses or 
gorkhurs, and attempted to shoot one, but were unsuccessful ; they found the 
skeleton of one that had been recently killed ; they also shot a few grouse, 
which were very tame. 

At Ludak they have very large ravens, crows, white kites, sparrows, pigeons, 
and blackbirds. The rivers have fish in them, but the Tatars are averse to 
their being caught. There are sarusses, cookings, bramincc or red ducks 
(called soorkh-aub ), three kinds of wild ducks, and plenty of wild geese. 

The inhabitants of Choochut breed fowls, but there are none in the town of 
Ludak. The Mussulman Cashmcrcc butchers slaughter the cattle at a parti- 
cular spot outside the city, and sell the flesh in the city. The inhabitants 
drink the water of a rivulet which comes below the rajah’s palace ; the water 
is very good and soft. There arc also some springs. In enumerating the 
grain produced here, they have only one crop, which consists of very fine 
white wheat, an inferior kind of barley, ahwa jow (very fine), and another 
barley, which is white and fine, called yangkarmo ; some mussoor, mustard, 
and linseed; these are nil ripe and cut in the end of August and September, 
and put into store-rooms or woollen bags. 

The rajah’s troops are mostly horsemen, armed with a few matchlocks, bows 
and arrows, and swords, and may amount in all to 2,000 men. The infantry 
may be about 1,200 men, armed with matchlocks, bows and arrows, and 
swords. They receive no pay; but from the cultivators they receive a certain 
AsiaiJourn N.S.Vol.1H.No. 7 l. 2 A 
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share, and if they cultivate they pay a small proportion to the rajah ; they are 
furbished with match from Cashmere. They are the most peaceable race of 
beings in the world, very quiet, honest, and hospitable. The wealthy drink 
tea, in the Tatar fashion, mixed with salt and butter churned in it, early in 
the morning, at twelve o’clock, and again at night, besides a soup made of 
boiled meat thickened with suttoo, which is very palatable; in this sometimes 
they put cabbage, and a little salt. They go to sleep about ten at night, 
on woollen numuds (or carpets), and generally sleep in a sitting posture; the 
whole family, old and young, sleep in this method; they have no beds. The 
rooms are cleanly inside; in summer they are troubled with bugs, which tum- 
ble from the crevices in the roofs ; the flea? are troublesome all the year round, 
and the body-lice are very numerous. The Cashmerees wash their faces and 
hands daily, and bathe sometimes; but the Bhooteeahs are averse to touching 
water unnecessarily, and seldom use it for washing or bathing, from whence 
they acquire an offensive smell ; their woollen clothes, what with grease and 
perspiration, seem to be wax-cloth. In the hot weather, or summer, they 
wear only one dress, or buckoo, but in the winter, two or three suits at a time; 
some of them wear Cashmeree-manufactured shoes in warm weather. 

The salt they use comes from towards Gortope, and is cheap; sugar- 
candy is very dear, about a rupee a pound ; all kinds of spicery is also very 
dear; also red chillies, indigo, and soap: the Cashmeree merchants derive a 
great profit on those articles. The Ludakecs trade with Gortope for shawl- 
wool, sheeps’-wool, yaks’-wool, tea, salt, borax, jmttoos, or coarse woollen 
cloths, manufactured in Thibet, and in return take from them pure silver, in 
wedges and four-anna pieces, kheem-kaubs, broadcloths, French and Russian 
dried apricots, fox-skins, and other furs. The Ludakecs return in October 
and November, from Gortope, and separate the long hair from the fine wool 
by the hand; men, women, and children are all employed in picking it on 
their house-tops; the people who are employed in picking it get the coarse 
hair for their trouble, and two meals of tea. Of the coarse hair they make 
ropes, hair-bags, and their tent-cloths; after it is picked, the fine wool is 
packed up in large woollen bags, two form a load for a horse, which travel at 
all seasons to Cashmere. There the shawl-wool gives them above 800 per 
.. cent, profit. 

The customs of the Tatars here are the same as at Gortope. In a family of 
two or more brothers, who are poor, only one of them marries, and the wife 
is common to all, and no jealousies or quarrels ensue. The woman decides to 
which of the brothers the children belong, who has to bring them up ; the 
girls are all brought up by the mother. The women here are dissolute, and 
the'venereal disease is common. 

At the end of every three years, the small-pox breaks out violently amongst 
the young grown-up persons, and is a dreadful scourge. The inhabitants arc 
in dread of the infection, and turn those out of the city who are affected with 
it : many of the grown-up people die of it. When Mr. Moorcroft arrived, it 
broke out in August, and above 100 people died of it in the city. They do 
not know the way to inoculate or vaccinate, nor did Mr. Moorcroft carry up 
any of this pus; had he done so, he might have laid the foundation of driving 
the pestilence out of this country. 

The common vegetables cultivated here are savoy cabbages, very fine tur- 
nips, carrots, onions, garlic, radishes, some meytcc-ka-sang, and mustard- 
tops ; they have good apples, which sell cheap, twenty for four annas ; some 
pears, that come from a distance, but are scarce, as are grapes ; there are 
also musk-melons, called surilahs. The meat sold in the bazar is good and 
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fat. The following are the common prices of cattle : a bullock, from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 8; a jubboo, from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10; a yak, from Rs. 10 to Rs. 16, male or 
female ; a good full-grown sheep or wether, from Rs. 2| to Rs. 1 i ; goats, from 
R. 1 to Rs. 1 J ; fowls, from As. 4 to As. 8 a-piece ; eggs, 8 or 10 for As. 4; 
young kids or lambs, from 4 for R. 1 to 2 for R. 1 ; wheat-flour, 14 seers per 
rupee; ahwa jow suttoo, 12 seers; barley, 14 seers; ghee or butter, from 2 
seers toll, per rupee; coarse rice, 6 seers; fine do., 3 seers, per rupee. 

The Bhooteeahs make a strong intoxicating fermented liquor from barley, 
which they call chung. Goor was one rupee per seer. They are very fond of 
all intoxicating spirits. They use large earthen baked pots for water, of a 
black colour. They have copper-pots and plates tinned, and pots of iron 
shaped like kettle-drums, in which they boil their tea. The Yarkund mer- 
chants buy slaves from the Ludakees, who sell their progeny. The religious 
sects are all wealthy and comfortable, as are the merchants; but many of the 
lower working people are miserable. The rajah takes all his duties in kind, 
about the twentieth of every thing. 

At this place, Mr. Moorcroft remained all the winter of 1820 and almost all 
1821. The snow began to fall in November, and continued until the end of 
January. The cold was very great, and the snow was obliged to be brushed 
off daily from the tops of their houses. During this season, the rajah had 
frequent festivals, above ten times ; some horse-racing and religious ceremonies. 
Mr. Moorcroft sent back Hafiz Fazul Khan to bring up the remainder of his 
effects, which had reached or that he had loft at Futteh Gurh, and by him 
sent down an account of his route, remarks, and journey, &c. to the govern- 
ment in Calcutta ; also specimens of the rhubarb, grain, wool-manufactures, 
&c. They found plenty of grain, hay, and boosah, for their cattle, and were 
very comfortable. 

Very early, and before the spring of this year, 1821, Mr. Moorcroft sent off 
Meer Izut Oollah to proceed by Loobra and the Deegur pass towards Yar- 
kund. The party consisted of about fifteen men, all mounted and accompa- 
nied by two men of Khoja Shah Neeaze, who is a man of great sanctity, and 
esteemed very much in Yarkund. The road was represented as forty days’ 
journey, of twelve coss each ; and the best time to proceed was when the 
snow was frozen hard. The party only met with habitations for four days’ 
journey beyond Ludak, and on the fifth day they reached the Loobra chokey, 
which was the boundary of Ludak. Meer Izut Oollah proceeded on, without 
impediment, to Yarkund, and put up in a house in the city. The chief was 
called ambhan, a Chinese (called Khntui, the Tatar name for them). He 
could not get an audience, but sent him some presents by two Cashmerecs, 
and represented himself as a merchant. After ten days’ halt in the city of 
Yarkund, where he had put up in a Mussulman merchant’s house, the am- 
bhan’s servants came to him, and returned the presents, saying, as they were 
servants to Europeans, they had received orders from Jungjoon, the coalman* 
der-in-chief at Kashgar, to send them out of the country instantly; and Meer 
Izut Oollah was obliged to retrace his steps by the same route. He came back 
in forty days; he was altogether, going and coming, absent ninety days. Meer 
Izut Oollah represented the climate of Yarkund as very delightful, and the 
productions, fruits, grain, &c. all good and in great plenty. The reason for 
his bad reception, he attributed to the jealousy of the Cashmeree merchants at 
Ludak, who sent secret information to a Cashmeree, who collected the cus- 
toms for the Yarkundces, whose name was Unwur Joo Bajgeer. Meer Izut 
Oollah, not conceiving him of any consequence, had failed to propitiate him 
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with a suitable present, and this man wrote to the chief at Yarkund that they 
were not merchants, but servants to Europeans, who were employed as spies. 
Meer Izut Oollah only purchased two Toorkey horses to carry his baggage. 
A circumstance occurred, which was very prejudicial to Mr. Moorcroft’s pro- 
ceeding forwards. He used to assemble his Gorkeeah guard, and make all his 
servants fall in and join in the manual and platoon exercise. This military 
disposition alarmed most people, and they said, if they were merchants, they 
would not have regular troops. Very probably, the Cashmeree merchants 
were jealous at the respect and attention paid by the Ludak rajah and his 
minister to the Europeans, and sent information of all their proceedings, 
through Un wur Joo, to Yarkund. 

During this halt, Mr. Moorcroft sent Gholaum Ilyder Khan singly to Suba- 
thoo, with letters, papers, and accounts of his progress thus far. In one 
month’s daily marching, he returned to Subathoo. He had letters to Captain 
Ross’s address ; but, he being absent, he was obliged to apply to Dr. Gerard, 
who said he would write to Captain Ross. He was obliged to halt there 
twenty days. Mr. Moorcroft had made an application for Its. 2,000, out of 
which sum Gholaum IJydcr Khan was to purchase Rs. 500 worth of supplies 
and goods, and take Rs. 1,500 in cash with him. He also applied for another 
guard of Gorkeeahs. Captain Ross, in reply, said that he would pay the 
individual order he had upon him for Rs. 100, but that he could not give him 
another guard without the orders of the resident, Sir David Ochterlony, and 
without a guard he would not send the cash. Gholaum Hyder Khan was 
obliged to return, and snows falling very much, the pass was stopped, and he 
was obliged to remain four months at Dhunkur Peetee. As soon as the snow 
was frozen, he proceeded, and in January reached Ludak. Here, after a rest 
of fifteen days, Mr. Trebeck, accompanied by Gholaum Hyder Khan, returned 
to Dhumkur Peetee. Mr. Trebeck’s riding horse stuck in \he snow, and was 
lost in one of the passes. After staying two months at Dhunkur Peetee, Mr. 
Trebeck returned to Ludak, and'Gholamn Hyder Khan returned again to Suba- 
thoo, with letters from Mr. Trebeck to Captain Kennedy, and sent by him a 
draft for Rs. 400 to buy sundry supplies ; he also stated to Captain Kennedy 
there was a box of pearls coming from Delhi, sent by Mr. Palmer, which he 
requested him to give in charge to Gholaum Hyder Khan. The latter was 
obliged to halt twenty-two days again, and Captain Kennedy gave him the box 
of pearls, valued in Calcutta at Rs. 10,000. He also gave him some muskets, 
as many as two porters could carry, and two boxes of ball-cartridges; these 
were carried on four men, and he hired twelve others for sundry articles of 
supplies. Gholaum Hyder Khan proceeded by a nearer route, called Babey, to 
Peen ; this wrns a nearer route, but much covered with snow. From thence 
to Dhunkur; he was obliged to halt fifteen days there, and joined a party of 
Nono Akbur’s going to Ludak. On his arrival, he found that Mr. Trebeck, 
who had waited for him for some time, had left Ludak five days previous to his 
arrival, and that Mr. Moorcroft had proceeded on the route to Cashmeree two 
months before, leaving Mr, Trebeck to wait his arrival ; but the winter setting 
in, he set off without him. Gholaum Hyder Khan was obliged to halt fifteen 
days to procure carriage ; a man named Ilajee Zakur, of Bokhara, accom- 
panied him. He marched to Cashmeer by the following route : to Peetouk, 
three coss; to Neymo, eight coss; to Neeoondlah, six coss; Himmis, nine 
coss ; Khuluchai, ten coss ; cross a sanga or spar bridge to Lamauri, ten coss ; 
to Khurboo, eight coss; to Pushkoom, eight coss. Here resides a rajah, 
Momalui Khan, who is a Mussulman, and tributary to Ludak. From hence 
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to Durrauz, m two clays of twelve coss each, to Paeendurrauz, ten coss. 
Here it set in to snow violently, and the men who had hired the pack-horses 
from Ludak ran away with them. It continued to snow for ten days, and all 
the roads were stopped up, and he was obliged to halt one month. From this 
\illage he was obliged to hire ten porters, besides five men to go a-head, with 
shovels and poles, to clear away the snow in many places. The first day they 
marched to Mutheeain, ten coss, a village ; to Meeehoai, eight coss, inhabited 
spot : four coss beyond this place was the boundary of Ludak, and they came 
to the frontiers of Cashmeer. On account of the slipperiness of the ascent, 
they left the pass to their right hand, and, rolling dow n their loads into the 
bed of a small river, which was frozen, they slid down. One of the party, a 
Mussulman, was blown down above the pass, and frozen to death, and a 
Hindoo was frozen to death below. At the foot of the pass below, was a hut 
covered with snow, the entrance of which they cleared away, and got into it, 
and remained for the night, and lit a fine blazing fire, as there was plenty of 
dry fir-wood: the wind blew with such violence, and so piercing cold, that, 
if it had not been for the hut, they would have all perished. This place was 
four coss in the Cashmeer boundary. Next day, they proceed to Sonamurrug, 
a large village, ten coss, and put up in a house. The snow laid on the road 
all the way. From hence to a spar bridge, over a river, three coss ; mostly 
frozen. They halted at Suddeek Mullick’s village, eight coss, beyond the 
bridge-road, covered with snow all the way. This is a large village, built of 
timber ; the houses two and three stories high. Here the chief of porters 
resides, who take hire to Thibet. Next day, to Russool Mullick’s village, called 
Gone, three coss. Here they halted one day, to get expenses, which not 
arriving, they moved on to Gundur Bui ke chowkey. Mere is a custom- 
house, and the road becomes a plain. Cross a river several times, over spar 
bridges : it took him two days going this distance, sixteen coss. In the morn- 
ing early, he proceeded; passed through Noshira, three coss, and three coss 
beyond entered the city of Cashmeer, and went to Hillawur Khan’s garden, 
where Mr. Moorcroft had put up in a house that Motee Ram Dewan, viceroy 
of Cashmeer, had prepared for him, by order of Rajah Runjeet Sing. Here 
he delivered to Mr. Trebeck the box of pearls, the muskets, the two boxes of 
ball-cartridges, and all the supplies. 

The house Mr. Moorcroft occupied was in a garden ; it was three stories 
high, built of fir timber; the Gorkeeah sepoys and servants lived on the 
ground floor, and Mr. Moorcroft above, in the centre ; the upper rooms were 
like lofts, with sloping roofs shingled or covered with fir planks. 


Editoii’s Notes. 

(a) Rajah Sunchav Chund was the rajah of a mountainous country, of which the 
capital is Nadone. He was an independent rajah, until his strong fort of Kangra was 
besieged by Ummur Sing Thapa, and an army of 6,000 Gorkeeahs. He defended 
the fort for some time ; but finding he could not hold out much longer, he sent propo- 
sitions to deliver it up, and become tributuiy to the British Government. These 
offers were made when Lord Minto was governor-general of India; but were not 
listened to. At that time, a little timely interference w'ould have saved the rajah ; but 
Lis intreaties being of no avail, he made the same offers to his implacable enemy, 
Rajah Runjeet Sing, who immediately acquiesced, and piocecded to his assistance at 
the head of an army consisting of 26,000 horse and foot. He surrounded the Gor- 
keeahs, and cut off all their supplies; the little gallant Goikceah force jnade several 
brilliant attempts to extricate themselves, but having the largo and rapid river Sutledgc 
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behind them, and all communications being cut off, they were obliged, after starving 
for three days, to beg an armistice, which Runjeet granted them on condition of their 
paying down one lac of rupees, which was done, and bound them by a treaty not to 
cross the Sutledge hereufter. He put a strong garrison into Kangra, and sent several 
of his sirdars to subdue the remainder of the hill rajahs, who all became tiibutary to 
him, and by their aid afterwards he was enabled to conquer Cashmeer. Kangra fell 
into his hands in 1812. Rajah Sunclmr Chund was a very handsome, liberal, enlight- 
ened, good man. Not many years ago, in 1803, he gave Runjeet Sing, who was 
making encroachments towards his country, a signal defeat, near a place called 
Bhyrowaul. lie died shortly after Mr. Moorcroft visited him, regretting very much 
that the British Government had not given him aid. He is succeeded by his son. 
His country’s revenue was valued at six lacs of rupees per annum, although it yields 
near ten lacs, and he pays two lacs annually to Rajah Runjeet Sing. He keeps up 
an establishment of two disciplined and clothed sepoy battalions, under the command 
of two European officers, one of whom is a deserter from the Company’s artillery. 

(b) Ludak is entirely independent of the Chinese influence or authority. It 
appears to be situated at the declivity of that extraordinary high table-land, in which 
Gortope, Dbaba, and all those other places are situated, which were visited by Mr. 
Moorcroft and Major Hearsey in 1812. The table-land, extending from the lake 
Mansurwur to the S.E., to the end of the Gortope valley, to the N.W., is perhaps 
the highest table-land known in the world ; and, in this space, the shawl-wool goat 
thrives in perfection ; in fact, nature there has provided all the animals with this beau- 
tiful, soft, warm, downy wool under their long shaggy hair; and on this extensive 
table land is one of the most valuable gold-mines, inclining towards the step nearest 
the Himalaya range of mountains. 

TheLudakees are Tatars, a little civilized, on account of their intercourse with the 
Caslimeerees, and profess the same faith as those of Dlmba, Gortope, &c. Then 
customs and manners are the same, excepting, Gholaum Ilyder says, he saw no 
nunneries. Every family consecrates his fiist- born male child to the service of the 
church ; but when arrived at manhood, and they find themselves affluent, they can 
return to the laity, by paying some fine, or equivalent, in sheep, wool, grain, oi 
cash, and their vow is taken off by the lamas at Ludak. If some clever missionaries 
were to establish themselves by teaching and preaching, the Christian religion would 
take root, and from thence spread over all Tatary. They must go amongst them, 
live there, acquire their language, and hold out a prospect to their clergy of enjoying 
their emoluments. They are such a good, quiet, honest race of beings, that if the 
missionaries that went there were to be instructed in surgery and medicine, it would 
ensure them a footing and subsistence. 

In the event of an enemy wishing to conquer Cashmeer, that place can always he 
invaded from the Ludak side, more especially in the winter, when the snow is frozen, 
and all the rivers and water-courses passable over the ice. The Seek troops are inca- 
pable of withstanding a campaign in the winter ; neither the horsemen nor horses are 
hardy enough to withstand the cold. It is impossible to find out the resources, or the 
revenue, of the Ludak rajah ; hut a near guess makes it about five lacs of lupees pci 
annum ; hut this is mostly received in kind, and paid thus to the troops. 

( To be continued.) 
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CAPTURE OF ALMORAH. 

RECLAMATION OF SIR JASPER NICOLLS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : When the late Sir J. Malcolm, in his last work on India, attributed 
the subjugation of the province of Kumaoon to that distinguished officer, Sir 
D. Ochterlony, I took no notice of his error, because all who served in India 
in 1815, and all in Great Britain who read the gazettes, periodicals, &c., must 
liave seen that he wrote in a hurry, and trusted to his memory alone on that 
Dccasion. I am not aware that Sir David Ochterlony ever set his foot in 
Kumaoon. 

A very different person, in a very different way, has proclaimed another 
conqueror of that province ; equally regardless of printed authorities, and of 
the events of that time, as he was a prisoner in the fort of Almorah when it 
surrendered. I allude to the following passage (of note e\ appended by Mr. 
Hearscy to Gholaum Hyder Khan’s Journal ; page 115 of your last number. 

“Almorah is the present capital of Kumaoon, &c. 

“ Bum Saah Choutra was the last Nepaulese chief who commanded here; it 
iv as taken by the British forces under Col. Jasper Nicolls, in 1815: although 
lie commanded the division, the whole credit of the taking of this place by 
assault is due to the late gallant good soldier, Lieut. Col. Leys, of the Com- 
pany’s service, 4th regt. N.I.” 

No one respected the late Lieut. Col. Leys more than I did. I knew and 
lonoured his military qualities, particularly his gallantry and modesty, and I 
rewarded them by giving him the staff-appointment of brigade-major, which 
Lord Moira kindly left* to me. I sought, and found, the most worthy , in 
Uaptain Leys, 

Facts connected with that service will, however, destroy this droll assertion 
:>f Mr. Ilearsey. 

Lieut. Col. Gardner entered Kumaoon, with the irregular troops, on the 
1 7th February, and established himself at Kutarmul, opposite to Almorah, 


lfter a scries of very skilful movements 28th March. 

Colonel Nicolls joined there, with the advance, of four regular 
jattalions 9th April. 

Captain Leys joined, with five companies of his light battalion, 19th April. 

Major Patton commanded the detachment sent out to attack 
llastee Dhull, the enemy’s chief, under instructions from Colonel 

Nicolls 22d April; 

which detachment killed that leader, and made a great impression, 23d April. 

Captain Leys’ conduct was highly approved by Major Patton. 

The town of Almorah was attacked 25th April; 


ni which occasion the 4th N.I. led y as Colonel Nicolls wished to 
spare the light battalion, which had but four hours to refresh after 
ts return to head* quarters. 

Mount Brown was recovered by 100 of the light battalion, sent 
jy Colonel Nicolls’ orders, on the night of 25th April : 

Lieuts. Brown and Whinfield led this detachment. 

The attack upon our advanced position in Almorah on the same night was 
‘epulscd by the 4th N.I. 

The province was surrendered to us, by a formal capitulation, on the cven- 
n g of the 27th April ; after a skilful negociation by Lieut. Colonel Gardner. 
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These facts will, I hope, clear away the effects of the endeavour made by 
Mr. Hearsey to falsify Lord Moira’s most handsome panegyric on my service 
in Kurnaoon, dated 3d May 1815, and to be found in the Annual Register of 
that year. 

Captain Leys was a stranger to me in April 1815, and I do not remember 
that he was privy to (certainly not consulted on) any of my measures during the 
three days, 20th, 21st, 22d April, which he passed in my camp at Kutarnml 

I am surprised that it never occurred to Mr. Hearsey, that my success in 
Kurnaoon depended mainly on the performance of the daily miracle of feeding 
the troops in such a poor country. Any military man must know, that a 
captain commanding a corps troubles himself very little about such extensive 
arrangements. 

The fall of the town was considerably hastened by the efficient service of 
our eight-inch mortars, which also were a branch of equipment not dependent 
on Captain Leys in the remotest degree. 

I hold every attempt to raise one’s self in estimation, by a public corrcs. 
pondcncc, in utter detestation and contempt ; but, on such an occasion, bad 
I been silent, it might have been supposed that I was indifferent to this attempt 
to rob me of a portion, a very valued portion, of my military reputation. 

I rely on your justice to give this a place in your next journal, and am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Nicolls, M G. 

j Euhaniy Andover t 
7 Ik Oct. 1835. 


PERSIAN JESTS. 

A derwlsh, who bad been guilty of some crime, on being brought before the 
kotwfil of the city, who was an Ethiopian ( )> was condemned to hau* 

his face blackened, and to be thus led through the city : “ Good sir,” said the 
derwlsh, “ be kind enough to let only half of my face be blacked, or the people 
will perhaps take me for your honour.” The kotwfd either relished the joke, 
or felt for his own character, for he pardoned the derwlsh. 

A poor Persian asked a priest whether Satan had a wife. The priest assured 
him he had not. “ Alas !” said the poor man ; “ what have I done to merit a 
greater punishment than Satan ?” 

A professional scribe being applied to by some one to write a letter, rcplieJ, 
that he had something the matter with his foot. “ Of what consequence is 
that?” said the applicant; “I do not want you to carry the letter.” “No,” 
returned the other; but if I write a letter, I am sure to be sent for to read it, 
— for no one else can.” 
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M. PAUTHIER’S EDITION OF THE TA-HEO. 

We have been favoured with an early copy of M. Pauthier's edition 
and translation of the Ta-Heti, or Grand Science, of Confucius, a succinct 
and logical exposition of morals and politics in ancient -China, and which is 
in the highest esteem amongst the moderns. 

This work forms one of the Sse-shoo, or moral books of the Chinese ; 
it once was included in the Le-ke, or Book of Rites, from which it is now 
detached ; but the received text is adopted from that of the Le-ke, by Ching- 
tsze, with a comment by Choo-he, or Choo-foo-tsze. 

Several versions of this short treatise, which consists of only 20,') 
characters, have been made into European languages, with more or less 
exactness : the most literal and accurate we had yet seen was given by 
Mr. Huttmann, in an early volume of this Journal.* 

M. Pauthier’s edition contains the text and the comments in the original 
characters, a literal translation into Latin, and a French paraphrastic ver- 
sion; with notes and the preface of Choo-he, which is dated A.D. J 191. 

This preface ( seu ) states that the Ta-heti contains the rule by which, in 
ancient times, the instruction of mankind was regulated. “As man 
deduces his origin from heaven,” observes Dr. Choo-he, “it follows that 
there is not one who is not endowed by it with sentiments of charity, 
humanity, justice, propriety, and wisdom which is the doctrine taught 
by Mang-tsze, that all mankind arc by nature virtuous. Some, however, 
it is added, have not the means of cultivating their natural qualities, or of 
giving them a proper direction; it was on this account that, after the 
extinction of the first three dynasties (meaning, probably, the end of the 
Shang, B.C. 1120), the system of general instruction extended, and there 
was no place, not even the smallest village, without its public schools. t 
Those for young children were called Seaou-hto , ‘ little instruction 
youth of quality or talent, of fifteen, entered the Ta-heo , ‘ great instruc- 
tion,’ where they learned “ the means of penetrating the principles of 
things, of rectifying the movements of the heart, of perfecting themselves, 
and of governing mankind.” Upon the decline of the Chow dynasty, 
scholastic instruction declined, and the 1 sound doctrine’ was neglected. 
At this period, Confucius appeared (B.C. 550), who collected and trans- 
mitted to his disciples the maxims and principles both of the Seaou-he8 and 
Ta-heS. The former was contained in three chapters of the Le-ke. The 
Ta-heo was transmitted to posterity by the disciples of Tsang-tsze, whd 
received them from Confucius himself. 

After the death of Mang-tsze (about 290 B.C.), no person was found to 
propagate the doctrine it contained, although the book was extant (Dr. 
Choo-he makes no allusion to the burning of the copies of the book by 
Che-hwang-tc, B.C. 213) ; and the writings of the Taou and Buddha sects 
* Vol. iii. p. 105. o.s. 

t The emperor Yung-ching, In his Sotted Instruction, says that “anciently, every house had its 
study, every village its schoi 1, every district its college, and the empire its supreme establishments for 
learning.” 

Asiat. Jowrw.N.S.VoL.lS.No.TI. 2 B 
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began to displace the Ta-luti in popular estimation ; “ their authority, their 
pretensions, their dark artifices, their knaveries, in a word, the discourses 
of those who taught these spurious doctrines, in order to gain a name, 
circulated throughout the nation, so that it was abused by error, and the 
paths of charity and justice were closed.” The mischief increased to such 
a degree that, at the close of the five dynasties (the end of the Ilow IIar, 
A.D. 050), “all, was disorder and confusion.” At the accession of the 
Sungs (A.D. 9(10), the virtues began to re-appear, and the principles of 
good government and education shone with pristine lustre : the meaning of 
tins is, that the Confucian sect was patronised by the government, Kaou- 
tsoo being a friend to learning. At this period, two learned doctors, of the 
Clung family, appealed in llonan, who revived the study of the works of 
Confucius and of Mencius, and separating the Ta-luo from the ],e-ke y they 
published it by itself. Dr. Choo-he, oldening that theic were some errors 
and bad arrangements in the edition of the Clungs, though in general care- 
fully executed, undeitook to publish a new one, m which he has altered the 
order of the chnptu.s in the commentary, filled up a few chasms, and 
supplied some notes to make the text understood. M. Paullncr obsencs 
that this able commentator docs not mean that lie has made any changes m 
the ancient text. Dr. Choo-he concludes with intimating that after-ages 
may produce a better commentntoi on a work “ which concerns the govern- 
ment of states, the comershm of nations, and the amelioration of manners.” 

J\l. Puuthier has prefixed to the text of the Ttt-hto a philosophical 
elucidation of its aigumeiit, that is, an exposition of the author’s design 
and lus method. 

He consideis this, in respect to method, as the most valuable of all the 
wmi'ks of the Chinese philosopher, inasmuch as it discovers a system of logic 
which appioaches the sorites of Aristotle. 

The philosopher begins by lay ing down that, as soon as the human 
mind has acquired sufficient maturity, it ought to devote itself to the study 
of the duties imposed upon man in the various conditions of life. These 
duties, generally speaking, may be reduced to three; 1st, to give the 
highest possible development to the moral intelligent faculty within us, 
which remains in the state of a bud, or obscured by passion, if we do not 
cultivate it incessantly, and make it yield its natural fruit; 2dly, to “re- 
new the people,” that is, to enlighten and instruct them ; to communicate 
to them the moral truths which (he cultivation of our own understanding has 
discovered to us, and which their depressed condition prevents their dis- 
covering themselves ; 3dly, to place its final destination in the sovereign 
good, that is, in the utmost degree of perfection which it is given to man to 
attain, in the different conditions of life. 

“ These,” observes M. Pauthier, “ are the three great principles of 
practical philosophy, or science of duties, laid down by Confucius. In 
their highest and purest acceptation, they are an admirable summary of the 
whole moral science which Kant has defined 4 the system of ends of pure 
practical reason.' The Chinese philosopher likewise takes for the basis of 
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his system pure reason ; that reason which it is our duty to cultivate and 
develope in order to attain our ends, — our different destinations .” 

Confucius, he continues, then teaches by what series of operations the 
mind may reach that state of scientific perfection, which alone enables us 
to attain to the accomplishment of the three great duties prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph. It thence results, that morals constitute a profound 
and difficult science, winch consists in Knowing how to recognize and dis- 
tinguish causes and effects, principles and consequences ; because every 
tiling is bound up in nature, and is produced according to constant and 
immutable laws, which, being easily observed and recognized in the physical 
s\stem, may also be observed and recognized m that of morals. It is, 
therefore, in the perfect knowledge of the moral laws of mankind, those of 
the human heait, its motions and actions, that the Chinese philosopher 
places the ethical science which can teach man the duties he must fulfil, in 
older to attain his final destination. 

lie then traces effects to causes, and causes from effects, in a mode 
analogous to analysis and synthesis. u This concatenation of propositions, 
incontestable in the system of the Chinese philosopher, offers undoubtedly 
the most exact and most concise formula of the duties of man towards him- 
self, towards other men, and towards society in geneial, which has ever 
been given.” The Chinese literati consider these two paragraphs (the 
sixth and seventh) as comprehending a sublime summary of all that is most 
luminous and ecitain in philosophy, politics, and moials.” 

Confucius concludes by resolving Ins whole doctnne into one grand prin- 
ciple, from which all the others How, as fiom a natural souiee, — selj- 
improvement. 'Phis fundamental principle is declared to be obligatory 
upon all men, from the highest and most poweiful to the feeblest and most 
obscure, and the neglect of this grand duty is pronounced to lie incompa* 
tible with our attaining any moral perfection whatever. 

We shall subjoin the literal Latin version of this curious treatise, and a 
close translation of M . Pautluer’s French pmoplnase: — 

The Ta-hed.* 

1 Magni studii rcgula consistit-ni illustraudo claram virtutem \seu ralionalcm- 
potentiam] ; consistit-m renovando populos ; consistit-iu sistendo in summo bouo. 

y. Cognosce ultunum-sistendi-locum et demde Jmbebis dcterminntionein ; detor- 
minationcm-liabe, et turn potcris animuin-liulieie-tranquilliim ; tranquilluin-habe- 
auimum, et postea valebis rcquiescere ;* requiesce et delude potens ics-in-ammo 
berutnri ; res-in-animo-scmtaie et demde potens assequi. 

3. lies habent radices ct lamos; aetiones habent iiuem, piincipiumqwc ; cognosce 
id- quod prius, postenusyi/e ; tune prope accedes viarn. 

4. Fried desiderantes illustrare cluiam virtutem in ca:lo infra [mtiiulo], qui prius 
recte gubernabant ipsorum legnum; desiderantes recte-gubcrnare ipsorum icgnum, 
qui, pi ius recte-ordinabant ipsorum tamdiam ; desiderantes recto- ord inure ipsorum 
familiam, qui, prius rite-eomponebant [sea emendabant] ipsorum corpus [vcl 
personam]; desiderantes rite-componerc ipsorum personam, qui, pi ius rcctificabant 
suum cor [sew animum]; desiderantes rectificare suum cor, qui, prius venfieabant 

* Each character of the original Is rendered hy one Latin word, or where more are neccssaiy, they 
are connected by a hyphen. The words in biackcts arc cquhalcnt or explanatory. The italics arc 
additions. 
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suam ijitentionem ; desklerantes veriftcare suam intentionem, qui, prius ad summum- 
apicem-perducebant ipsorum scientiaraj ad-summum-apieemperducere scientiam, 
consistit-in persciutando res [seu rerum omnium rationes]. 

5. Res perscrutantur, et deinde scientia ad-ultimum-pervenit ; scientia ad-ultimum- 
pervenit, et deinde intentio verificatur; intentio verificatur, et deinde cor rectificatur; 
cor rectificatur, et deinde persona rite* componitur; persona rite-componitur, et deinde 
familia recte-ordinatur; famiiia recte-ordinatur, et deinde regnum recte-gubernatur; 
regnum rect^gubernatur, et deinde coelum infra [totus orbis] pace fruitur. 

0. A cocli filio [imperatore] cum usque ad multitudinum homines, una hi omnes: 
to ritd componere personam facia nt radicem. 

7. Suam radicem perturbatam, et ramos bene-rectos, qui [babcret] ; neqiiaquam- 
fieri-potest. Id quod amplum [scu majoris-momenti] exiguum-facere, et id quod 
exiguum amplum -facere : nondum hoc liabendum quidem. 

Paraphrase. 

1. The method to be followed in the practice of the Great Science (or great 
study) consists in developing and bringing into light the brilliant moral faculty 
which we have received from heaven ; in renewing men, and in placing our 
final destination in perfection, or the sovereign good.* 

2. We must first know the end at which we ought to strive, or our final 
destination, and then to make a determination; having made a determination, 
we may then have a calm and tranquil mind ; the mind being calm and tran- 
quil, we may then enjoy that unalterable repose, f which nothing can molest; 
having attained that unalterable repose which nothing can molest, we can then 
meditate and form a judgment respecting the essence of things; having medi- 
tated and formed a judgment respecting the essence of things, we can then 
attain the complete development of the moral faculty.]; 

3. Physical substances have a cause and effects ; human actions have a prin- 
ciple and consequences ; to know causes and effects, principles and conse- 
quences, is to approach very near to the rational method whereby we may 
reach perfection. $ 

4. The ancient princes who desired to develope and to bring into the light, 
in their states, the brilliant moral faculty, which we receive from heaven, 
devoted themselves, in the first instance, to the well-governing of their king- 
doms ; those who desired to well-govern their kingdoms, applied themselves 
previously to introduce good order into their families; those who desired to 
introduce good order into their families, applied themselves previously to cor- 
recting themselves,— to giving uprightness to their soul ; those who desired 
to give uprightness to their soul, set about previously rendering their inten- 
tions|| pure and sincere; those who desired to render their intentions pure 
and sincere, exerted themselves previously to perfect their knowledge to the 
utmost; perfecting our knowledge to the utmost possible limit is to penetrate 
and go deeply into the principles of things.il 

5. The principles of things being penetrated and investigated, our knowledge 
will then reach its utmost degree of perfection ; knowledge being perfect, the 

* Mr. Huttmann translates the words tsae-chc-yu-che-shen, “ In dwelling in supreme goodness,” which 
is their literal sense. M. Pauthicr’s version is supported by the commentary. 

t Gan Mr. Huttman renders, * fixed.’ The comment : “ a place to rest.” 

+ “ The complete development of the moral faculty ” is not in the text: Mr. Huttmann supplies 
“ supreme goodness.” The comment explains tth, * to accomplish the end proposed.’ 

§ Mr. Huttmann translates the passage thus: " things have a beginning and an end; transactions have 
a termination and a commencement ; to know which precedes and which follows, therefore, approxi- 
mates to reason.” 

|| The word e, Mr. Huttmann renders 4 inclination.’ It includes both senses. 

II The words *P» with are rendered • completely understanding things.' Kih signifies * to scrutinise.’ 
The comment says that the word implies * to penetrate.’ 
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intentions are then rendered pure and sincere; the intention becoming pure 
and sincere, the soul is then imbued with probity and uprightness ; the soul 
being imbued with probity and uprightness, the man (person) is then corrected 
and ameliorated ; the man (person) being corrected and ameliorated, the family 
is then well-ordered ; the family being well-ordered, the kingdom is then well- 
gov'rned; the kingdom being well-governed, the world* then enjoys peace and 
harmony. 

6. From the man of the highest rank (the emperor) to the most humble and 
most obscure, the duty of all is the same to correct and ameliorate the 
man (person), or perfect one’s self, is the fundamental basis of all advance- 
ment and of all moral developemcnt.f 

7. It is not in nature for things not to have their fundamental basis in dis- 
order and confusion, or to have what is necessarily derived therefrom in a 
proper condition. To treat lightly what is chief or most important, and 
seriously what is but secondary, is a mode of action which ought never to be 
followed.^ 

It is a remark of Mr. Ellis, § that neither interest nor instruction is to be 
derived by Europeans from the writings of Confucius, because “ the maxims 
of good government, as applicable to despotism, and the principles of 
moral conduct in private life, have been understood in all ages and coun- 
tries not absolutely barbarous: they are contained in the common-place- 
book of mankind, in the consciences of individuals.” But there are 
sources of interest and instruction, independent of novelty in the maxims 
themselves, to be found in the mode of enforcing them, in the form in 
which the lessons are given, and above all in their originality, when we 
find them in a treatise twenty-three centuries old. 

The character and the writings of Confucius arc not yet properly 
appreciated in Europe; botli labour under unjust imputations; and we, 
therefore, rejoice when an attempt is made to place them in a correct point 
of view before the world. 

M. Pauthicr’s elegant and erudite edition of the Ta-heo deserves, there- 
fore, our warmest praise ; and we hope it will contribute to foster a taste 
for the Chinese moral writings, which are too much neglected. 

* The words tlen-hca, * below heaven,’ are rendered by Mr. Iluttman ‘emphe.’ 

t It will be seen from the literal version, that this translation is very paraphrastic here. The com- 
ment says that pew. ‘ radix ’ in the Latin version, signifies * person’ or body,’ t.e. the ‘basis.’ 

t Mr. Iluttmann’s translation of the concluding section is as follows : “ For his beginning to be disor- 
dered and his end governed, is impossible, lie that attaches Importance to what Is unimportant, and he 
that considers unimportant what is important, is not the great science’s possessor.” 

5 Joum. of Embassy to China, l#17; p.378. 
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ORIGIN OF TIIE TOPES OF MANIKYALA. 

The following remarks upon the origin and nature of the Topes of Muni- 
kyala, by Mr. Piinsep, the secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, are a 
necessary appendage to the details we have given of the discoveries made in 
those curious monuments : — 

“ The opinion of the inhabitants of the country, as reported by all our 
observers, is, that they are the tombs of ancient kings : — that of Professor 
Wilson, Mr. Hodgson, and other orientalists, that they are Dchgojjesy or Baud- 
dha mausolea, containing relics of, or offerings to, Buddha or Slnikya. 

“ These two theories, however, may, I think, be reconciled in a very simple 
manner. 

“ Are not dehgopes , or chaityas, in many instances at least, shrines built over 
the remains of persons of the Bauddha faith, and consecrated to their saint? 
If so, we have but to suppose the rulers of the Panjab, at the period of the 
erection of the topes before us, to have been of this religion, and the desired 
amalgamation of opinions is effected. My friend M. Csoma de Koros, in reply 
to my interrogation on the subject, expressly treats them as mausolea of the 
dead, and thus describes the objects contained in the modern dehgopes of 
Tibet : 

“ * The ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixed with 
clay, and with some other things, (sometimes with powdered jewels or other 
precious things) worked into a sort of dough, being put into moulds, arc formed 
into little images, called tsha, tsha, and then deposited in small pyramidal 
buildings or shrines (S. Chciitya , Tib. ?achhod-rtcn, vulg. Chorten), without 
any great ceremony, and without anything precious in addition.’ * 

“ Such being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons, at the present 
day, we can easily conceive that the quality of the caskets intended to contain 
the ashes of princes or priests, in the flourishing era of their faith, would be 
of a superior description, and that coins and other precious substances would 
in some instances be added. In the Manikyala cylinder, the pounded gritty 
substance, contained in the brown paste, was evidently such as M. Csoma des- 
cribes: the larger fragments of glass were, as before surmised, substitutes for 
precious stones, and the brown paste itself is to all appearance compounded 
of various vegetable matters, now decomposed and carbonized, mixed up with 
a portion of the ashes of the deceased, as evinced from the presence of ammo- 
nia and phosphate of lime. 

“ There is much similarity between these mounds, sometimes of masonry and 
sometimes of rough stones and earth, and the remains described by Mr J. 
Babington, under the name of Pandor Kidis , in the third volume of.the Bombay 
Transactions, Those erections are also of two kinds : one, a mere enclosure 
of stones, surmounted by a circular stone, of an umbrella-shape, and thence 
called a Topi Kul ; the other, formed of a pit below the surface, in which a 
large jar is placed ; the mouth of the pit being covered over with a large circu- 
lar stone, the earth and grass of which give it the appearance of a tumulus or 
barrow : this species is denominated Kodcy Kul , and it always contains human 
bones in a a more or less perfect state, besides urns, arms, implements, and 
beads of various shapes, colours, and materials* Mr. Wilson attributes 
these monuments to a very ancient Hindu practice of collecting and burying 
the ashes and bones of their dead, in places where no sacred stream was at 

* Qnrntnl Wag'rJnc, vol. I. 25. 
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hand, into which they might be committed. He quotes in support of this 
hypothesis, the following passage from Mr. II. T. Colebrooke’s Essay on the 
Funeral Ceremonies of the Hindus, in the seventh volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, 

Using ft branch of Sami, and another of Palasa, instead of tongs, the son or the 
nearest relation fir.-t draws out fiom the ashes the bones of the head, and afterwards the 
other bones successively, sprinkles them with perfumed liquids, and with clarified but- 
ter, made of cow's milk, and puts them into a casket made of the leaves of the palasa. 
This he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, and ties it up with thread. 
Choosing some clear spot, where encroachments of the river are not to be apprehended, 
he digs a very deep hole, and spreads the Cusa grass at the bottom of it, and over the 
grass a piece of yellow cloth. He places thereon the earthein vessel containing the 
hones of the deceased, covers it with a lump of mud, mos«, and thorns, and plants a 
tree in the excavation, or raises a mound of masonry. 

“ This is precisely the Kodiy Kul ; and the same authority helps us to an 
explanation of the Topi Kal , in which no bones are found. 

To cover the spot where the funeial pile stood, a ticc should be planted or a mound 
of masonry be raised. 

“ ‘ The one,’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘commemorates the cremation, and is con- 
sequently nothing more than a pile of stones : the other inurns the ashes of 
the dead, and consequently contains the frail and crumbling reliques of mor- 
tality.’ 

“ 1 he curious circumstance, noticed by M. Court, of the eight coins symme- 
trically arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that part of the cere- 
mony described in the passage immediately preceding the foregoing extract 
from Mr. Colebrookc’a Essay. 

The son or nearest rJ.uion rep.iiis to the cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled with 
various flowers, loots, and similar tiling*-. lie walks round the enclosuic containing 
the funeral pile, with his iigl t side towards it, successively depositing at the four gates 
or entrances of it, beginning with the north-gate, two vessels containing each eight dif- 
ferent things, with this prayer, “ May the adorable and eternal gods, who are present 
in the cemetery, accept from us this eight-fold unperishable oblation ; may they convey 
the deceased to pleasing and eternal abodes, and grant to us life, health, and perfect ease. 
This eight-fold oblation is offered to Siva and other deities ; salutation to them.* 

“ Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceremonial of the orthodox 
Hindus, they may probably represent the general features also of a Bauddha 
funeral ; for the Buddhists agree with them in burning their dead, and in after- 
wards consigning the ashes and bones to some durable mausoleum. Dr. Ha- 
milton informs us that the remains of priests in Ava, after cremation, arc 
preserved in monuments, f and Mr. Duncan describes a marble urn dug up 
among the Bnddhist ruins at Sarnath, near Benares, which contain ‘ a few 
human bones, together with some decayed pearls, gold leaves, and other jewels 
of no value,’ just of the same nature as those discovered in the Punjab, There 
was also a similar precaution of enclosing the more precious urn in one of 
coarser material, (in this case of stone), in order more effectually to insure its 
preservation. That the bones at Sarnath belonged to a votary of Buddha was 
confirmed by a small image of Buddha discovered close by, and by the purport 
of the inscription accompanying it.j; 

* As. Res. vii. 255. t Twins. Rot/. As. Son. vol. ii. p. 4(i. 

+ The square chamber without door or other opening discovered in digging the ruins at Buddha Gaya 
and supposed by Dr. Hamilton to be a tomb, resembles the square ornamented chamber penetrated b 

Gerard, near Kibul, where he found the image of Buddha. 
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“ From consideration of these circumstances, therefore, in conjunction 
with the decided opinion of all those who have recently been engaged in the 
examination of the Panjab and Kabul topes, the hypothesis of their being the 
consecrated tombs of a race of princes, or of persons of distinction, rather 
than mere shrines erected as objects of worship, or for the deposit of some 
holy relic, seems both natural and probable ; or rather the two objects, of a 
memorial to the dead, and honour to the deity, seem to have been combined in 
the meritorious erection of these curious monuments. 

* I cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those singular coincidences 
which often serve to throw light upon one’s studies. While our enterprizing 
friends have been engaged in opening the ancient topes of Upper India, the 
antiquaries of England have been at work at some ancient Roman tumuli or 
barrows in Essex. Without intending to draw any conclusions from the facts 
elicited in the course of their labours, it is impossible to read the pages of the 
Archaologia (1834, vol. xxv.) without being struck with the similarity of cus- 
toms prevailing in such distant localities, pointing as they do towards a confir- 
mation of the many other proofs of the identity of origin of the Roman ami 
the Hindu systems. 

“ The sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, like those of the Panjab, 
various bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burned bones, glass, coins, and 
even the brown liquid itself! The liquid is described as being in some cases 
‘of a light yellow, in others of a dark-brown/ of which colour was also an 
incrustation about the exterior of the vessels. 

“ As the opinions of all those who have visited the countries where these 
monuments lie, are particularly deserving of attention, I cannot resist the 
temptation of extracting a paragraph concerning them from the manuscript 
journal of Mr. Trebcck, the companion of Mr. Moorcroft. These travellers 
it will be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson has lately been so actively 
engaged. They procured some of the coins now so common to us, and they 
bad received from native tradition the same account of the contents of the 
topes which has now been confirmed by direct examination. 

On the evening when we were encamped at Sultanpur, Mr. Moorcroft, in the course 
of some inquiries, learnt that there were in the neighbourhood a number of what the 
people called Bfirjs or towers, which according to their accounts of them were exactly 
of the same form as that seen by us in the Khurbur count! y. In consequence of mu 
stay at Bala Bagh, we had sufficient leisure to return in search of them, and in the 
forenoon of the 8th, taking along with us a person in the service of Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, we set off towards the place where they were said to be. Our road lay between 
Sfiltanpur and the Surkhfih, and taking a guide from that village, we were conducted 
to the bank of the latter rivulet, which we were obliged to ford. The water was so deep 
and rapid that a man on foot could not have got across it, and its colour was quite red, 
from the quantity of red earth washed along by it. Having passed it, and ridden over 
some fields, belonging to a small Garhi, or walled hamlet, and over a piece of clayey 
land, much cut and broken by water -courses, we reached a narrow gravelly slope, 
joining at a few hundred yards, to the left, the base of the mountains bounding this 
sideof the valley. Here we found a Burj, but were a good deal disappointed by its 
appearance. It differed considerably from those we had before met with, and though 
certainly antique, was built much less substantially : its exterior being for the most part 
of small irregularly-sized slate, connected without mortar. A good deal of one side 
of it had fallen down, and there were others before us ; we did not stay long to examine 
it. We couqted several whilst proceeding, the number of them amounting, ns well as 
I can recollect, to eleven, and seeing one more to the westward, and better than the 
rest, we advanced towards it. It was situated on a stony eminence at the base of the 
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hills near where the main river of K&bul issues from behind them, and nearly on a line 
with the garden of Chahar Bagh. 

We ascended to it, and found it to be of about the same size as the one near Lalla 
Bagh, but, as just observed, of a different form. It was in a more perfect state than any 
of the rest in the same vicinity, but varied little from them either in style nr figure. 
It was built upon a square structure, which was ornamented by pilasters with simple 
basements; but with rather curious capitals. Were it a tomb, one might suppose the 
centre of the latter coarsely to represent a skull supported by two bones, placed side by 
side, and upright, or rather a bolster, or half cylinder, with its lower part divided into 
two. On each side of this were two large pointed leaves, and the whole supported two 
slabs, of which the lower was smaller than the upper one. The most curious circum- 
stance in this ornamental work was, that though it had considerable effect, it was con- 
structed of small pieces of thin slate, cleverly disposed, and bad more the appearance 
of the substitute of an able architect, who was pressed for time, and had a scarcity of 
material, than the work of one who had abundance of the latter, plenty of leisure, and 
a number of workmen at command. A flight of steps had formerly led up the southern 
side of this platform, but nothing remained of them except a projecting heap of ruins. 
On the centre of the platform was the principal building, called by the country people 
the Bfirj, the sides of which had been erected on a perpendicular to half its present 
height. This lower portion of it was headed by a cornice, and was greater in diameter 
than the upper part of the structure, its top forming a sott of shelf round the base of 
the latter. Its centre was marked by a semicircular moulding, and the space betweeu 
the moulding and the cornice was ornamented by a band of superficial niches, like false 
windows, in miniature, arched to a point at the top, and only separated by the imita- 
tion of a pillar formed, as before noticed, of slate. The upper part of the tower was a 
little curved inwards, or conical above, but a great deal of its top bad fallen off. The 
died given to its exterior by a disposition of material, was rather curious. From a 
distance, it seemed checked, a good deal like a chess-board — an appearance occasioned 
by modi rately -large-sized pieces of quartz, or stone of a whitish colour, being im- 
bedded in rows, at regular distances, in the thin brown slate before spoken. I bad just 
time, though hurried, to take an outline of its formation on a piece of drawing-paper. 

The use of these erections next became a matter of speculation, and Mr. Moorcroft, 
having heard that coins were frequently picked up in various places near them, instruc- 
ted a man, the day after our return, to proceed to the neighbourhood of them, and try if 
some ancient pieces of money were not to be found. 'Hie inhabitants of the Uinnuir 
Kliail, a small village near them, said, that they learnt from tradition that there had 
formerly been a large city in this part of the valley, and pointed to some excavations 
across the K&bul river, which they told us had been a part of it. Of the coins, they 
staled that several had been found of copper, hut as they were of no value to them, 
they hud been taken to some of the nearest bunnealis or shop-keepers, and exchanged 
for common pice. This information gave a clue to the person in search of them, and 
he succeeded, at two or three visits to some Hindus of Chahar Bagli, Sultanpur, &t\, in 
procuring several. He was also sent back to JcBilAbad, but brought with him from 
thence only twopiecesof Russian money, which were useless. The former were, how- 
ever, very valuable and curious, and had on each side of them, for the most part, impres- 
sions of human figures; but from the frequency with which they were combined with 
^presentations of the elephant and the bull, it may be conjectured that they were struck 
at the command of a monarch of the Hindu or Buddhist persuasion. The variety 
was considerable, and there were certainly two or three kinds which might have been 
Grecian, particularly one that had upon one side of it a bust, with the right arm and 
hand raised before the face with an authoritative air. Of this coin there were eight or 

; they were of about the same size as English fai things, and the figure spoken of 
was executed with a correctness and freedom of the style foreign to Asia, at least in the 
latter ages. The rust upon them, and the decayed state of the surfaces of two or three, 
as well as the situation in which they were found, proved that they were not modern. 

^!W.Jo(««.N.S.Vol.18.No.?I. 2 C 
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There were several more of the same size, merely with inscriptions in letters not unlike 
Sanscrit; and some other inscriptions, on the larger pieces of money, were so legible 
that a person, acquainted with oriental letters and antiquities, might discover much 
from them. With regard to the Bfirjs, or buildings previously mentioned, Mr. Moor, 
croft’s opinion is probably correct. He conjectures that they are the tombs of some 
persons of great rank, among the ancient inhabitants or aborigines of the country; 
and as the religion of the Hindus seems to have been prevalent hero in the earliest ages, 
that they have been erected as records of the sacrifices of Sattis. But the question can. 
not be satisfactorily set at rest till one of them is opened. It is odd that they should 
have escaped destruction, situated as they are in the full front of Mussulman bigotry 
and avarice ; and, notwithstanding what some individuals assert, their present decayed 
state seems to be occasioned by age, rather than any attempt to discover whether they 
contain anything valuable. A few people say that one of them was opened, and that a 
small hollow place was discovered near its base, in which there were some ashes as of 
the human body. 


NAUTCH-GIltLS OF INDIA.* 

Nothing can exceed the transcendent beauty, both in form and lineament, 
of these degraded women, whose lives are as abandoned as their persons arc 
frequently enchanting. Although generally accompanied by the most de- 
bauched of their sex, they are nevertheless continually engaged at large enter- 
tainments, even by Europeans, for the purpose of amusing their wives and 
daughters, as well as the wives and daughters of their guests. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that when they arc admitted into houses to perform before 
persons of character, they never in the slightest degree offend against pro- 
priety ; upon these especial occasions, nothing can he more modest than their 
dress and demeanour, whilo the gentle grace of their movements and attitudes 
is often unrivalled. Their dances, generally speaking, are much more decent 
than those encouraged in the theatres of Europe, which young and innocent 
girls are permitted to behold and applaud without a blush ; and which, I must 
confess, with some rare exceptions, are to my judgment far more remarkable 
for their indecency than for their elegance. 

The great charm of the Indian dances consists almost wholly in those ele- 
gant attitudes which they adow the dancer to display. You sec no prodigious 
springs, no vehement pirouettes, no painful tension of the muscles or extrava- 
gant contortions of the limbs; none of that exquisite precision of step and 
pedal dexterity which constitute the chief charm of European artists. You 
see no violent sawing of the arms, no unnatural curving of the limbs, no 
bringing of the legs at right angles with the trunk : no violent hops, and jcita, 
and dizzy gyrations. The nautch girl advances gracefully before her audience, 
her arms moving in unison with her tiny naked feet, which, although not like 
snow in hue, still “ fall on earth as mute,” gliding through the evolutions of 
a simple figure without any of that exertion inseparable from European dances 
as exhibited before public audiences. She occasionally turns quickly round, 
by which the loose folds of her thin petticoat are expanded, and the heavy silk 
border with which it is trimmed opens into a circle round her, showing for an 
instant the beautiful outline of her form, draped with the most becoming and 
judicious taste. Although in description the perfections of this style of dancing 
may appear but negative, their effects are nevertheless positive upon the be- 
holder. 


* Oriental Annual for 1U30. 
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Nothing can exceed the bustle and confusion which prevail on board a 
ship, upon the eve of sailing ; even the strict discipline and formal regu- 
larity of a man-of-war must be relaxed upon such an occasion ; and mer- 
chant-vessels, boasting little pretensions to either, present a scene of turmoil 
and hubbub, which it requires no small degree of fortitude to endure un- 
complainingly. Those splendid argosies, the proud chartered vessels 
freighted by the East-lndia Company, in the period of their commercial 
prosperity, were not a whit less disorderly in their appearance than the hum- 
bler free-traders : the passengers of both had reason very heartily to wish 
they were fairly out at sea, since, either from necessity or long custom, 
nothing like method could be achieved in the arrangements until they had 
cleared the land. 

In embarking at Gravesend, a turn of the road, leading to that now well- 
frequented place of public resort, brings the scene upon the river to view, 
with its numerous craft, — the small boats skimming along the surface of the 
water, the larger vessels, some lying-to, others at anchor, and some under- 
weigh. The ship, in which the destined voyage is to be made, is soon 
pointed out, and a very short time suffices to bring the party on board. 
The passenger is received on the quarter-deck by the captain, or, in case of 
his non-arrival, the chief officer, and he finds the cuddy crammed full of 
people, usually employed in the agreeable office of eating and drinking. A 
sort of open-house, if it may be so called, is kept on board during the last 
days of the ship’s preparations for sea. Many persons, connected with 
the owners, or with the captain, or friends and relatives of the passengers, 
anxious to see them off, make the vessel their temporary abode, sleeping 
any how or any where, upon chairs, sofas, or tables, and enjoying the 
novelty of the thing, and the good cheer which is going on. The passen- 
gers, amongst whom more or less stiffness at first will always prevail, arc 
at a loss to know who amid the multitude are to be the companions of their 
voyage ; they look into the faces of the different members of the party, each 
endeavouring to read his neighbour’s countenance, and each drawing good 
or evil augury from the survey. The cabin is next inspected, and happy 
are those who have taken the precaution either to go on board themselves 
previously, or to despatch some competent person to make proper arrange- 
ments ; otherwise they will find all the furniture huddled together, after the 
fashion of the contents of a midshipman’s chest, where everything is At 
the top, and nothing to be found. No dependance can be placed upon the 
ship’s carpenters, either before going to sea, or long after the vessel has 
been under-weigh, those functionaries having more than enough to do in 
their own peculiar department to be at all available to the passengers. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to mention, that nothing more than an empty 
cabin is supplied by the captain of the vessel for the accommodation of his 
passenger ; for this, in order to secure comfort, there should be a sofa fitted 
up, with drawers beneath, a cot to swing in bad weather, and a lounging 
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chair, a wash-hand stand made to shut in to form a table, a second chair, 
and sundry shelves, some made to swing, and others for books. These, 
together with the boxes or trunks, should, with the exception of the light 
chair, be securely fastened to the floor and sides of the cabin, or the inmate 
will run the risk of being dashed to pieces by collision when the vessel gets 
into rough water. Amongst the items of the outfit, cleats, iron-staples, 
strong nails, cord, and a hammer, are absolutely essential, and it usually 
takes a whole day of hard work to get every thing properly lashed and 
cleated. The floor of the cabin should be covered either with carpet, or a 
matting; a hearth-broom, dust-shovel and pan should be provided, and a 
bucket also, unless the captain should have agreed to give up one of these 
useful articles entirely to the service of the cabin. Those who are inclined 
to be luxurious, will purchase a small filtering-machine, which they will 
find exceedingly necessary, the water served out on board ship being fre- 
quently so dirty that it must be strained before it is possible to wash in it. 
Candlesticks, a lamp, and tea-apparatus fitted up with a kettle, &c., entitled 
a conjuror , in which coffee can be made or warmed over a lamp or candle, 
add greatly to the comfort of the passenger, who should also be provided 
with a few tea-cups, tumblers and wine-glasses, with a perforated shelf for 
them to fit into. As everything must have its proper and permanent place, 
it will easily be seen that no small degree of method and ingenuity, in the 
arrangement, will be necessary to enable the occupant of the cabin to turn 
about in it, and it is perhaps a great advantage to be wind-bound for a few 
days, in order to get every thing finally settled before an encounter with sea- 
sickness and boisterous weather. 

Notwithstanding the noise which is the invariable accompaniment of a 
cabin on the poop, old sailors will alway s make choice of this situation, as 
more light, and freer circulation of air can be obtained there than in those 
below. But, as some of the party must inevitably take the second deck, 
they should endeavour to guard against the possibility of injury to things of 
value and utility in the event of shipping a sea. In the most exposed parts 
of the cabin, the boxes should always be raised a little from the lloor, in 
order that the water may run under them ; or it is a good plan to dispense 
with boxes altogether, and dispose of their contents in canvas, or other bags, 
suspended from the ceiling. The heavy baggage may be placed in the hold, 
and there is always one day in the week in which the passengers may get 
their trunks up ; it is, however, advisable to dispose of every thing absolutely 
essential for the voyage in and about the cabin, which may easily be accom- 
plished by those who have any talent for contrivance. Cleanliness, an 
object unfortunately not sufficiently considered on board merchant-vessels, 
can only be obtained by constant vigilance and attention on the part of the 
passenger, who must secure the services of some able-bodied person for 
the purpose, and not be above assisting a little themselves. To their dis- 
grace be it spoken, there cannot be a class of the community more tole- 
rant of dirt than sailors ; even those who are cleanly as far as their skin 
and clothing are concerned, care very little about the place they inhabit ; and 
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though men-of-war may he proverbial for the scrupulous nicety of their 
arrangements, the generality of trading-vessels exhibit the worst description 
of slatternliness. Accustomed to live roughly, sailors, or at least the greater 
number of them, have little or no idea of lessening the inconveniences 
which must necessarily be endured on board ship. They consider all com- 
plaints to be equally frivolous and unnecessary, so long as the people on 
board are not put upon short allowance. They do not seem to understand 
the grievance of being obliged to drink dirty water ; and though there is 
always a filtering- stone for the purification of that intended for the cuddy- 
passengers, and other and simpler means might be resorted to, the tea is 
frequently nothing better than thin mud, bearing an odour very different 
from that of hyson or pekoe. Remonstrances on the subject are usually 
met with frightful stories of more revolting horrors, which have been 
endured, and, detesting all innovation, they cannot be persuaded to try nnv 
expci iment which the modern di*coveiies in chemical science may point 
out, disdaining alike the use of charcoal, or nitre, or any other less trou- 
blesome means of procuring the pure element. Nothing can contribute 
more certainly to the comfort of long voyages than the success of those 
trials, for converting salt-water into fresh, now in progress; to say nothing 
"f the greater abundance in the supply, the freedom from dirt, overgrown 
nmmalcuhe, and unsavoury smells, will constitute a blessing of the first 
magnitude. 

Though the captain provides a table usually quite as good as circumstances 
will admit, the passengers will do well to bring with them a small supply of 
sca-slock. In the first instance, a six-dozen chest of soda-water will be 
tound very consolatory to delicate persons, or those who suffer from sea- 
sickness; half-a-dozcn bottle* of essence of coffee is another desideratum, 
and one or two bottles of brandy will be found useful, as, in the course of 
die voyage, the services of several individuals belonging to the ship's com- 
pany will be required in the cabin, and upon these occasions no acknow- 
ledgment will be so acceptable as a glass of brandy. The ship’s allowance 

rum is not very palatable to all seamen, especially those who are never 
able to bear any strong motion in the vessel without suffering from nausea, 
‘>nd as there is no danger of intoxication from a single glass of brandy, it is 
die best method of payment for any little office they may perform. Some 
Persons take tobacco on board for that purpose ; but sailors are usually too 
"dl supplied with an article in such constant demand amongst them, to 
°^cem it any rarity, and in many instances receive it thanklessly enough. 

I he first meals eaten on board an outward-bound vessel are characterized 
*») a rude kind of plenty, and a promiscuous assembly surrounding the 
l’ ,JJ wd. Some apology is offered for any little remissness on the part of 
the cookery, on account of the vessel not being yet in order, and the passen- 
£ e, s take their ill-concocted soup, queer-looking ragouts, and jelly of the 
colour of salt water, but not quite so clear, in the fallacious hope that these 
dungs will be amended in time. The whole affair, though conducted after 
a s,ovc nly fashion, is not without pretension ; the captain, in nine cases out 
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of ten, takes his place with an air of conscious dignity, which is meant to 
be very imposing ; the steward seems to be fully acquainted with the vast 
importance of his office, and the rest of the cuddy-servants look up to him 
with great awe. Between the meals, the deck is crowded with idlers, and 
the passengers, feeling miserably unsettled, wander about, or give them- 
selves up to the arrangement of their cabins, finding, after the lapse of every 
hour, that, notwithstanding the infinite pains taken in their outfit, something 
indispensable has been omitted. Fortunate arc those whose proximity to 
the shore enables them to remedy the evil ; for if, as it is sometimes the case, 
the wind should be favourable to the outward-bound, away they go before 
it, almost at the risk of carrying off a gentleman or two not included in the 
list of passengers. Every day of detention mak£s some difference amongst 
the party on board. Those to whom time is of value, take leave of the 
ship at Gravesend ; others, anxious to enjoy a short trip by water, go as far 
Deal, braving the dangers of the Goodwin sands, while the most adven- 
turous will only depart with the pilot. Many captains do not desire to sec 
their passengers until the hour of sailing, and they are therefore obliged to 
live on shore, at a great expense and considerable discomfort, waiting a 
favourable breeze ; and the prevalence of westerly winds, a few seasons 
ago, nearly ruined many families compelled to take up their abode at the 
different sea-ports until the fleet could clear the Channel. Other comman- 
dants are desirous to keep their party together, and prefer taking their pas- 
sengers on board at Gravesend, making it a particular request that they will 
not leave the ship for more than a few hours afterwards : the writer once 
spent nearly three weeks in this manner, the only change of scene being 
from Deal to Cowes, where the vessel (a fourteen-hundred-ton ship) was 
obliged to put in, after a vain attempt to get down the Channel. 

During this period, the owners supply the different messes with fresh 
meat, mutton and veal being sent to the cuddy-table, in addition to the 
beef provided for the crew. At length, the anchor is weighed for the last 
time upon the coast of Europe, and when the pilot, whose boat is attendant 
on the ship, takes leave, all communication with the shore must necessarily 
cease during a considerable period. Very frequently, the passengers ac- 
quire their first lesson on the subject of rough weather at sea before the ship 
clears the Channel, especially during the winter months ; but, if escaping 
without any rude encounters with old Boreas, they have a very fair chance 
of making acquaintance with his angry moods in the Bay of Biscay : the 
writer’s own experience will serve to shew the kind of scenes which not 
unfrequently occur on board an East-Indiaman. 

1 had retired for the night, without any particular precaution against a 
change of weather. A female servant slept in the cabin with me, and I had 
previously given her strict orders to keep the drawers of my couch locked, 
and to secure all the moveable articles in their proper places. These direc- 
tions it had pleased her to forget, and never having been at sea before, she 
could form no idea of the probable consequences of her neglect. It had 
not been thought necessary to swing my cot, and I lay upon the sofa, while 
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she occupied a mattrass on the floor. I was awakened out of my first slum- 
ber by the rocking of my couch, which, notwithstanding its various fastenings, 
threatened to upset ; all the drawers were walking out by themselves, and 
books and bandboxes were fl) ing about the cabin, like birds. While deli- 
berating about the expediency of rising, a new accident occurred : first one 
pannel, and then another, which divided my cabin from that of my neigh- 
bour, tumbled down with a crash, changing, like a scene in a pantomime, 
the aspect of each. Fortunately, the captain of the ship inhabited the 
adjoining apartment, and he had been called upon deck by the turbulence of 
the weather. His cabin was lighted by a handsome argand lamp, and, 
hastily arraying myself in a dressing gown, cloak, and slippers, and extri- 
cating my maid from the pannels, boxes, books, and cushions, under which 
she was buried, we began to call loudly for assistance. Being rather ad- 
dicted to shew off the airs of a fine lady, my companion was at first inclined 
to be a little hysterical ; but, perceiving that I made a jest of our misfor- 
tunes, in despair of sympathy, she began to think better of it. Our united 
outcries were at first unnoticed in the whistling of the wind, the straining of 
the timbers, and the creaking of the cordage ; at length, however, the 
captain's servant heard our voices, and speedily brought the carpenter to 
our assistance. I had, in the meantime, ensconced myself in a very snug 
position, and volunteering to hold the light, became useful to those who 
were putting my cabin to rights. The pannels were soon secured in their 
proper places, the drawers locked, and the sofa lashed firmly to the bulk- 
head by means of two strong ropes passed round it. Whilst this was per- 
forming, John, who was an old sailor, and so useful as to be a privileged 
person, amused me with an account of what was going on below. It 
appeared that the gentlemen had neglected to secure their chests, which were 
coursing like so many race-horses along the decks ; nearly all the cots had 
come down, and it appeared that their occupants bore the infliction with less 
fortitude than I had displayed, for John said he should go and tell them how 
much better a lady encountered a rough night at sea. My waiting-maid's 
couch was arranged with as much attention to comfort as circumstances 
would admit, and, being on the floor, was perhaps less disagreeable than 
mine, which I could scarcely contrive to make tenable ; but she was of 
course more difficult to pacify, and, in addition to my own grievances, 1 
had her complaints to endure throughout the night. Sleep was of course 
quite out of the question, and the morning found us in the middle of the 
Bay of Biscay, with a rough sea, a heavy gale, and a sky as black as 
Erebus. I had seen the waves in the Iiish Channel running, as it is called, 
mountains high, frequently appearing to overtop the mast of the vessel, 
which in one moment mounted to the summit of a steep precipice, and in 
the next was plunged into a deep valley ; but here they came in long swells, 
which, though not seeming to get up so high, frequently flooded the decks. 
All the men upon duty were drenched to the skin, and it was curious to 
observe the different manner in which different individuals faced the stonp. 
Some had rendered themselves perfectly shapeless by the addition of coarse, 
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wide, square-shaped trowsers, and a pea-jacket, reaching nearly to their 
knees, over their other garments. With this interesting costume, a sort of 
coal-heaver’s hat was worn, the flap behind stretching half-way down the 
back. Others, stripping themselves to the shirt and trowsers, wore nothin^ 
besides, excepting a red nightcap, appearing determined to wet as small a 
portion of their wardrobes as possible, and scudding about the decks bare- 
footed. 

During the continuance of this wild weather, we lost a top-mast, and 
one or two of the sails were split into ribbons, the tiller-rope broke, and 
one of the four men at the wheel was precipitated over it, fortunately es- 
caping with a few contusions. All the ports being closed, most of the pas- 
sengers kept the deck, the gentlemen slipping and sliding about (many not 
yet having found their sea-legs), the ladies lashed t<? their chairs. The dinner 
presented rather a melancholy spectacle, for, as the cookery in this vessel 
was not performed by steam, the fire had been quenched several times 
during the attempt to prepare for the repast. A sea-pie, a boiled leg of 
mutton, and two dishes of potatoes alone graced a board which had been 
hitherto distinguished for its ostentatious display, and even those, at least the 
mutton and the potatoes, could not be kept in their respective dishes, but 
danced about, to the great diversion of some of the passengers, and the 
annoyance of others. Divers accidents befel those who trusted too much 
to their own powers ; a chair would occasionally start away from its posi- 
tion at the table, sidling out of the line in a most ludicrous manner, and car- 
rying its occupant down the whole length of the cuddy, m most cases up- 
setting when it got to the bottom. After several disasters of the same kind, 
it was found expedient to erect stanchions, or posts, at intervals down cither 
side of the table, and even after this precaution had been taken, it became 
necessary, when all the company were seated, to have a rope passed round 
the chairs to secure each person in his place. There were swing-shelves for 
the glasses, and long rolls of cloth, entitled puddings, tied across the table, 
to prevent the plates and dishes from slipping ; but, altogether, the contri- 
vances employed on board ship are exceedingly inefficient, and, m the 
present improvements in all other departments of art, it is surprizing that so 
little should be done to obviate the inconveniences of a rolling vessel. The 
sleeping-cot, though preferable to a standing-bed, is at best a clumsy affair, 
very difficult of entrance in bad weather; whereas it might easily be made 
to draw up and down at the pleasure of the owner, who would not then be 
obliged to scramble in and out at the risk of a severe fall. The tables a bo 
might be sustained in a horizontal position by a little attention to mechani- 
cal contrivances ; and, in short, there is no place in which reform is so 
loudly called for. Before, however, this can be entirely effected, a great 
deal of prejudice must be overcome, both on the part of the sailors and the 
passengers. To please the latter, many captains continue to carry out live 
stock, in the shape of pigs and sheep, instead of substituting the preserved 
aeats so admirably prepared by a celebrated linn in the city, and so much 
better adapted for the purpose of supplying the ship with fresh provision 
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It is not more expensive, and much less troublesome, than the purchase and 
keep of animals, which arc liable to numerous casualties, and, in the hot 
latitudes, always yield tough meat, which is not invariably in the best con- 
dition, and may be tainted before it can be used, The prejudices of the 
sailors will not permit these animals to be turned to the best account ; many 
portions are thrown overboard, which would, if properly boiled down, in a 
vessel of the late ingenious Count Romford's invention, be converted into 
nutritious food. 

Some ships have a fetter method of keeping fowls than others. They 
can only be preserved in good condition by each being accommodated with 
a separate pen, which may easily be accomplished by dividing the coops 
with pieces of canvas. An occasional feed of garlic also materially assists 
in the prevention of disease ; but care should be taken to abridge this piece 
of indulgence for at least a fortnight before they are killed, as otherwise 
their flesh will be flavoured in a manner any thing but agreeable. The 
fowls belonging to outward-bound vessels are usually very old, very tough, 
and, when in bad condition, exceedingly unpalatable ; the mutton and pork 
arc frequently rendered equally so in the cooking ; and, though the table 
may be spread with twenty or thirty dishes, persons, who do not come 
under the denomination of epicures, may find it very difficult to make a 
dinner. The breakfasts are often somewhat less agreeable, especially if 
the tea and coffee should be made from a cask of bad water, which the 
servants have omitted to submit to the filtering process. No method has 
vet been discovered of preserving butter in an eatable stale, and the iresh 
bread manufactured on board is usually execrable. For the latter, how- 
ever, there are excellent substitutes in the biscuits, rusks, and preserved 
rounds of toast, which, being hermetically scaled in small tin cases, keep 
good for any length of time, and more than satisfy those unambitious per- 
sons, who arc content with the supplies for the table which can readily be 
procured in fair condition, and who prefer quality to quantity or variety. 
In fine weather, when no adverse circumstances occur to mar the efforts of 
the caterers, there is usually abundant room for improvement amid people 
who are slow to perceive that more would be achieved if less were 
attempted. 

It is said by high authority, that no great mental work was ever effected 
at sea ; and yet the freedom from many cares, and the security from inter- 
ruption, would seem to be peculiarly favourable to the exercise of the intel- 
lectual faculties ; and persons devoted to literary pursuits might exert both the 
imagination and the pen with happy effect. Whether it is that few distin- 
guished authors go to sea, or that salt-water has a malign influence over 
their mental powers, it may be difficult to say ; but idleness certainly 
appears to be almost universal amongst those who arc not compelled to 
assist in the navigation of the ship. Sometimes, for the sins of individuals 
possessed of ears and a correct musical taste, there will be a band on 
hoard, in addition to various amateur performers. In this case, every 
hour of fine weather is robbed of its tranquil charms by the discordant cries of 
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a sort of Dutch concert, where a cracked piano is jingling in one cabin, a 
flute squeaking in another, and a trombone and a double-bass vying with 
each other in an accompaniment suited only to add to the horrors of Purga- 
tory. The Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals, biped as 
well as quadruped, should bring in an act of parliament prohibiting the 
embarkation of every musical instrument on board ship, not warranted to 
be kept in its case during the voyage. The practising of the band on the 
poop is a most dreadful infliction, particularly when the leader happens to 
be a man of aspiring genius, who attempts to instruct his unruly French 
horns in the intricacies of some of the splendid compositions of Weber or 
Rossini. We lost a cow on our voyage to India, and her death was 
mainly attiibutable to the dolorous ditties continually poured into the poor 
creature’s ears. One of the passengers was so convinced of this fact, that 
he wrote a monody to the very tune which it was believed had killed the 
unfortunate animal; and as it forms a good sample of oceanic poetry, it is 
subjoined for the benefit of the reader : — 

The Cow’s Dirge. 

Air. — “ Tune the old Cow died of.” 

The cow! the cow !— that butcher, death, 

In her hay . day appears, 

And interrupts her sweetest breath, 

Amid the cable tiers. 

No more she’ll stretch her dew-lapped neck, 

To low in thundering stave ; 

She’s gone from the deserted deck, 

Too low beneath the wave 

The cow ! the cow ! — and must our tea 
Go all unwhitened now ? 

No more in tSte -d-teat shall be 
The milker and the cow ; 

No more the cud, with look sedate, 

She’ll, all contented, chew; — 

Alas ! we now must ruminate — 

On what we are to do ’ 

The cow ! the cow ! — she’s in the sea, 

A thousand fathom deep ; 

And sharks have joined in revelry, 

That carnival to keep. 

Oh ! t’would have cheered this mournful note, 

And soothed the general grief, 

Had timely knife across her throat 
Transformed her into beef. 

The cow ! the cow !— the zodiac weeps, 

And— oh ! lugubrious “ sign !” 

Yon Bull , whose eye moist sorrow steeps, 

Augments th’ entombing brine. 

She little dreamed that Taurus bent 
On her his glances keen, 

For, bashful still, she only went 
To sea, not to be seen. 
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The cow ! the cow ! — she died that day, 

And tearful skies deplore her : 

Her death obstructs the “ milky way,” 

Though cream- topped waves roll o’er her. 

Iler moans were sad, her eyes aghast, 

One faint whisk gave her tail ; 

And she the bucket kicked at last, 

Who’d often kicked the pail. 

The cow ! the cow ! — a few weeks more 
Had she contrived to stay ; 

Her death had then been less a bore, 

Than what it is to-day : 

For though we’re one, “ by’re lady,” yet 
In vain for milk we try; 

The best has overboard gone ivet, 

The other has gone dry ' 

Literary talent on board ship is sometimes rendered available in the pro- 
duction of a weekly newspaper; but this is not always a safe employment 
for the pens and wit of the party. Where the personalities, as in the above 
poem, are confined to the four-footed passengers, no offence can be taken ; 
but they are apt to be pointed at individuals more keenly sensitive, and 
thus disturb the harmony of the voyage. Reading is the safesl, as well as 
the most agreeable, occupation ; and, in the present spread of intellect, 
after the libraries of the officers and passengers have been exhausted, books 
of no mean order of merit may be picked up amongst the crew. A few 
volumes thus procured often turn out to be cui losities m literature ; they 
occur in the shape of novels illustrative of the middle classes ol life, and 
rather of a sentimental diameter. A remaikable feature m these works is 
the extreme purity of the thought and diction ; though emanating from 
obscure sources, and printed and published in the cheapest forms, they 
would not disgrace the counteis ol the most fashionable shops. Religious 
novels and talcs are often circulated at the smallest possible expense by 
persons anxious to afford instruction to the lower orders in the manner that 
may seem most palatable; but the woiks now mentioned have nothing 
bc)ond a moral tendency to distinguish them from the mass, and evidently 
do not owe their existence to sectarian zeal. 

Watching the wonders of the deep constitutes a great part of the amuse- 
ment both of empty and intellectual minds; joung men in particular emu- 
late the giants bobbing for a whale, by the hooks they cast out for the large 
fry of the sea, the shaiks and dolphins, which, especially the former, fre- 
quently make off with the bail, consisting of some two or three pounds of 
pork. The capture of a shark is an event of no small importance, and 
nothing can exceed the rejoicing of the crew when they have got their san- 
guinary enemy at their mercy. He is hauled up the side and dragged 
along the deck with almost furious delight; care, however, being taken, 
until it is disabled, to keep out of the way of the tail, which it slaps about 
with great vigour and violence. The birds occasionally hovering about the 
ship attract many wistful glances from sportsmen, who often pop away 
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unceasingly without producing the slightest effect. The huge albatrosses 
especially, which in heavy weather disport round the vessel when it nears 
the Cape, are very difficult to kill, and are not to be scared away by the 
report of fire-arms, or even the mortality which they sometimes occasion 
amongst their companions. 

Outward-bound vessels, of course, usually convey some passengers to 
India who have never voyaged to the East before; writers and cadets, be- 
longing to the Company’s service, King’s officers, and persons engaged in 
mercantile adventures, young ladies going out to their parents, and the 
newly-married wives of returning Anglo-Indians. There are, however, 
many to whom the track is familiar, who have crossed the line more than 
once before, and who are enabled to afford their companions some idea of 
the place of their destination. In all cases, the truth unfortunately cannot 
be told ; it is concealed from a benevolent motive, and those, who fondly 
anticipate the brilliant lot which they have pictured at the conclusion of their 
voyage, remain undeceived until their own experience reveals the sad 
reality. The idea of riches is so invariably connected with a residence in 
the East, that little save personal observation can convince the uninitiated, 
that the chances are very much in favour of their still having to maintain a 
struggle with the poverty they found to be so irksome at home. People 
settled in the country often send for their relatives, as soon ns they can 
entertain the slightest hope of being able to support them, and some melan- 
choly instances have occurred, in which the disappointment has proved too 
much for the fortitude of those who had buoyed themselves up with 
the expectation of attaining to greatness in the land of promise. This lias 
more than once been the case with young women, of humble origin, whose 
brothers are supposed to be pursuing a prosperous career in the East. Be- 
fore their arrival, the tide of affairs may have changed, or death may have 
thrown them upon the protection of some less successful relative. Under 
these circumstances, instead of instantly rising into consequence, they find 
theHselves devoted to almost hopeless obscurity. Confined to the house by 
the heat of the climate, they cannot, if destitute of a carriage, shew off 
their attractions abroad, as they have been wont to do in the public walks 
of their native town ; the limited means of the persons with whom they 
have taken up their abode, prevent them from seeing company at home; 
they perceive that they must lower their expectations to marriage with per- 
sons in their own station, and some ambitious spirits have found the contrast 
too severe for endurance. A ship being a very gossiping place, the probable 
destiny of the several voyagers become the subject of conversation and 
canvas to those who, better informed, arc well acquainted with the circum- 
stances which are likely to ensue. Some, who flatter themselves that they 
arc going out to merchants, will find the concern, however flourishing, to 
be nothing more than a retail business, which will exclude them from the 
circle in which they hoped to move; others will be much astonished at the 
complexion of one or both of their parents ; and there is a story upon 
record, of a mamma, astounded by the snowy tint of the skin of her 
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daughters, who had been sent to England at an early age, declaring that 
they could not be her offspring, and almost refusing to acknowledge them: 
her husband was any thing but fair, and she had no idea that his paternal 
ancestry would make any alteration in the hue of his children. The young 
ladies, it is said, were equally willing to disclaim the connexion, and their 
marriage soon after their arrival divided them for ever from their parents. 
Others, who are more enlightened upon the subject of their own prospects, 
affect ignorance, striving to keep up the delusion to the last. This occurs 
with gentlemen who have married in England somewhat under false pre- 
tences, who well know that they have not the power of introducing their 
wives into the society to which they have been accustomed, and who have 
the painful task before them of instructing these ladies in the u art of sink- 
ing.” Others have promoted themselves without the sanction of govern- 
ment orders ; field-officers dwindle to subalterns, and governors of islands 
turn out to be mere nobodies. 

The wives of tradesmen repairing to England for their health, and who, 
upon the score of their husbands opulence, have attained considerable 
importance at home, frequently return with heavy hearts, well knowing 
that, although they may outvie the ladies of the military or civil servants in 
the glories of their dress and equipage, they cannot compete with them in 
matters of a deeper interest. It is these ladies who, in London, Chelten- 
ham, or Paris, but particularly the lasl-nameiLplacc, astonish the world by 
a display of the pomp and riches of the East, and impress their acquain- 
tance with the idea of the enormous fortunes which are to be made there. 
Some, unable to undergo the mortifications attendant upon a return to India, 
remain in Europe until the period when, by dint of hard drudgery, their 
husbands are enabled to amass a sufficient fortune to permit the indulgence of 
those luxuries which have dazzled the eyes of their associates; but others 
are compelled, by a stern mandate from their lords and masters, to relin- 
quish for a time the pleasing part which they have been acting. To them, 
the going back to India, to become persons of no account, the ^Jars of 
some obscure hemisphere, in which it gratifies no ambition to shine, forms 
a penance of the most grating nature, and they do not remain long on board 
ship without perceiving that it is their hard fate to be obliged to succumb to 
ladies whose rank gives them the precedence, notwithstanding their infe- 
riority in worldly riches. Sometimes, strong friendships arc contracted on 
board ship between persons whom the prejudices of Indian society would 
preclude from meeting upon intimate terms on shore ; but where the parties 
are blessed with good sense and proper feeling, these aristocratic notions 
will never interfere to prevent the continuance of an acquaintance formed 
under such advantageous circumstances; for there is nothing like a voyage to 
try the disposition and temper. 

Officers belonging to King’s regiments, going out to India for the first 
time, are apt to form very erroneous notions concerning those attached to 
the Company's service, and to give themselves many airs and graces, not a 
little amusing to people who are acquainted with the circumstances which 
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will enable them to find their own level very speedily after landing. Jt 
seldom happens that the outward-bound passengers of Indiamen are not 
edified by the progress of some love-affair. Notwithstanding the utmost 
vigilance on the part of the captain, attachments will spring up amongst the 
young people on board, and fortunate may it be considered when these arc 
confined to the single of both sexes. Married women and married men too 
frequently forget the duties whioh ought to restrain their feelings, and, should 
nothing worse ensue, exhibit the follies and frailties of human nature to 
inquisitive eyes, ever on the watch to detect the discrepancies of their 
neighbours. Several very melancholy tragedies have been enacted on board 
India ships, both on their outward and homeward voyages ; and amongst 
the disasters at sea, which have hitherto found few chroniclers, may be 
reckoned murders, duels, and suicides. Each ship contains a little world 
within itself, and the prevalence of evil passions, or the fatal coincidence of 
untoward events, may produce catastrophes of the most fearful nature. 
Nothing can exceed the sublimity and the horror of the spectacle afforded 
by a ship pursuing its lonely way over the pathless depths of ocean, while 
some frightful scene is passing on board, contrasting by the crimes and suffer- 
ings, perpetrated and endured, with the calm beaut) of nature, the gentle 
undulations of the scarcely-ruffled sea, and the placid holiness of the 
heavens above. 

Setting aside those misdemeanours which arc punishable by law, a ship 
may be rendered almost insupportable by the temper and caprice of per- 
sons in authority, and even when there are no annoyances to be sustained 
from evil passions or bad weather, many things occur to exercise the 
patience. The continuation of dead calms, for any lengthened period, is 
an infliction which few can endure with perfect equanimity; and as these are 
of frequent occurrence during long voyages, it seems sui prising that human 
invention has not been more frequently directed to the means of propelling 
large vessels through calm water, either by the partial use of steam, or by 
some ^achincry which might be worked by the crew. A tug-boat, fitted-up 
with a steam-apparatus, might take the ship in tow when there is little or 
no wind, or when the breezes are light and baffling : this would materially 
shorten the voyage, as it frequently happens that many days, or even weeks, 
are consumed in mere idleness, while the vessel, in order to keep its course, 
must leave one trade-wind and endeavour to seek another. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE TEA PLANT IN ASSAM. 

Thf. discovery of the genuine tea-plant in Assam, almost adjoining the 
British territories in India, nay, it would appear, even in Muniporc, would at 
one time have excited a prodigious interest in England. The value of this 
discovery is much enhanced by reason of the insecure state of British trade at 
Canton; yet less importance seems attached to it than it deserves. 

For some years past, it has been suspected that the distribution of the tea- 
plant was more extensive than the Chinese represented; the camellias , an 
analogical genus to the thca, were found by Drs. Wallich and Buchanan in the 
mountains near Muniporc, Pundua and Silhet, and in Nepal ; and Mr. Forbes 
Hoyle, when recommending the cultivation of the tea-plant in the northern 
and hill-provinces of India, remarked, in a report to Dr. Wallich, for the 
information of the Indian government, in 1827, that " it docs not appear by 
any means so delicate or so limited in geographical distribution as is generally 
supposed;”* the late Mr. David Scott sent specimens of the leaves of a 
shrub, which he considered to be the real tea, from Muniporc, in 1826. In 
Captain Wilcox’s Memoir of a Survey of Assam, published in the As. Res , 
vol, xvii. p. 448, he mentions that he saw a specimen of a tea-plant from the 
hills east of Sadiya. In 1828, Captains Grant and Pemberton sent specimens 
of the Munipore tea to Calcutta.! 

The manner in which this important fact was established, and which is an 
event of sufficient importance to merit particular record, is shown in the 
following correspondence 

From the Committee of Tea-culture to W. II. Macnaghtcn , Esq. t Secretary to 
the Government of India. 

"Sir : We request that you will have the goodness to submit to the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council the enclosed copies of 
the reports, which we have received from Captain Jenkins, dated the 7th 
and 19th May, and from Lieut. Charlton, dated the 17th May; also a sub- 
sequent communication from Lieut. Charlton, dated the 5th of last month, 
together with the samples of the fruit and leaves of the tea plant of Upper 
Assam, which accompanied it, mid some specimens of the leaves prev^gusly 
received. 

“ It is with feelings of the highest possible satisfaction that we are enabled 
to announce to his Lordship in Council, that the tea shrub is beyond all doubt 
indigenous in Upper Assam, being found there through an extent of country of 
one month’s march within the Honourable Company’s territories, from 
Sadiya and Beesa, to the Chinese frontier province of Yunnan, where the 
shrub is cultivated for the sake of its leaf. We have no hesitation in declaring 
this discovery, which is due to the indefatigable researches of Capt. Jenkins 
and Lieut. Charlton, to be by far the most important and valuable that has 
ever been made in matters connected with the agricultural or commercial 
resources of this empire. We are perfectly confident that the tea plant, which 
has been brought to light, will be found capable, under proper management, of 
being cultivated with complete success for commercial purposes, and that con- 
sequently the object of our labours may be before long fully realised. 

“ It fc proper to observe, that we were not altogether unprepared for this 

* Illustrations of the Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, part iv. p. 127. 
t Journ. of As. Soc. Bengal for January 1835. % Ibid. 
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highly interesting event. We were acquainted with the fact, that, so far back 
as 1826, the late ingenious Mr. David Scott sent down from Munipore speci- 
mens of the leaves of a shrub, which he insisted upon was a real tea; and it 
will be seen from the enclosed reports from the agent to the Governor-general 
on the north-eastern frontier and his assistant, that a similar assertion was 
strongly urged in regard to the existence of the tea in Upper Assam. Still we 
felt ourselves bound to suspend our decision on the subject until we should be 
in possession of the fruit of the reputed shrub, the only test which ought to 
guide us. We knew that several species of camellia were natives of the moun- 
tains of Hindustan, and that two of these were indigenous in our north- 
eastern frontier provinces; and taking into consideration the close affinity 
between the two genera, we were disposed to expect, that the alleged tea 
would prove nothing else but some sort of camellia. We have at length ob- 
tained the fruit of the Sadiya plant from Lieut. Charlton, and we are now 
enabled to state with certainty, that not only is it a genuine tea, but that no 
doubt can be entertained of its being the identical tea of China, which is the 
exclusive source of all the varieties and shades of the tea of commerce. With 
the view of exhibiting the peculiarities in the structure of the fruit, on which 
depends entirely the difference between the tea and camellia , we have desired 
our officiating secretary to annex to this letter a sketch of the fruit of both, 
with explanatory remarks. 

“ We beg leave most respectfully to submit the preceding facts to the parti- 
cular consideration of government, and earnestly to recommend, that in the 
first instance, and as early as may be practicable, one or more scientific gentle- 
men, properly qualified for the investigation, may be deputed into Upper Assam, 
for the purpose of collecting on the spot the greatest variety procurable of 
botanical, geological, and other details, which, as preliminary information, 
are absolutely necessary before ulterior measures can be successfully taken 
with regard to the cultivation of the tea shrub of that country. We also beg 
to express our opinion, that it would be highly desirable to adopt, forthwith, 
the plan suggested in Lieut. Charlton’s last letter, of the 5th of November, of 
establishing a communication with Yunnan by means of a land-road, at least 
as far as Hookam, since, independent of all other advantages, it would mate- 
rially facilitate the operations of the scientific deputation, which we have 
rccdlhmendcd should be sent to Upper Assam with as little delay as possible. 

“ We anticipate that the execution of the recommendations we have made 
need not be attended with any considerable expense ; but it appears to us, 
with reference to the very great importance of the occasion, that the only 
consideration which should have weight is, that the money which may be 
required should be faithfully and economically applied to the purposes for 
which it may be granted. 

“ We have, &c.” 

“ Calcutta , Dec. 24, 1834.” (Signed by the Committee of Tea Culture.)” 


From Captain F. Jenkins , Agent to the Governor-general on the N. E. Frontier , 
to G. J. Gordon , Esq., Secretary of the Committee of Tea Culture , dated 
Gowahatty> 7th May 1834. 

“ I regret the delay that has occurred in acknowledging your circular, dated 
the 3d March, to my address : it has been occasioned by unavoidable circum- 
stances which I have further to regret will prevent my replying to your com- 
munication to the length I could wish or the subject deserves. 
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My little acquaintance with Assam will not admit of my replying to all 
vour questions, but from general information and niy own observation, I am 
so fully impressed with the belief of the fitness of the mountainous region 
which divides Cachar from Assam for the growth of tea, that I beg to attempt 
to call the attention of the committee to that region in the most forcible 
manner I can, with a view to its examination by a competent individual. 

“ The mountainous tract I allude to, commences from the east of the 
country of the Jynteah raja, and continues always increasing in elevation 
until it reaches to the eastern end of the valley of Assam, and is so far under 
the control of British authority, immediately between Cachar and Assam com- 
pletely so, and farther on more or less directly or indirectly. The part 
entirely under ns ranges from (1,000 to 8,000 feet greatest heights, and farther 
cast the mountains attain a height of 10,000 feet, and the valleys and beds of 
streams are from 2,500 to 4,000 feet above the sea. From the end of the 
valley of Assam this ceases to be merely a west and east range ; its direct con- 
tinuation passes into China, into the tea countries of Scchuen and Yunnan : 
the northern bend, in the latitude of Sadiya, meets a branch of the snowy 
mountains, and the southern divides ofF into the two mountainous ranges, 
which border the Irrawady on either side, from its sources to the sea. 

“ Every part of this mountainous country, that I have visited, presents 
nearly a uniform geological structure, being almost entirely composed of clay - 
slate, and every where nearly of the same appearance, very much broken ami 
disintegrated, so much so as to be seldom visible in mass, and being covered 
with a deep coat of soil and luxuriant vegetation even on the greatest heights. 

“ Camefiias are found in every part of this hill country, and within our 
jurisdiction in the Singpho district of Becsa, a coarse variety of the tea plant 
is, as I am informed, undoubtedly indigenous. A plant was given to me at 
Sadiya, which I have reason to suppose was a genuine tea tree, and I intended 
to have brought it to Calcutta for examination ; but I received it in a sickly 
state, and from the prevalence of great heat I was unable to succeed in taking 
it to the presidency. I shall endeavour to procure another plant or .two for 
the satisfaction of the committee. However, having no doubt myself of the 
fact of the tea shrub being found wild in the eastern parts of Assam, I would 
beg to recommend the expediency of some well- qualified person being at once 
sent up for the identification of the plant beyond any objection, for 'the 
examination of the soil in which it grows as reported, and an inspection of the 
tract of mountains between Cachar and Assam. 

“ If this recommendation were acted upon, the person deputed should be 
in Cachar by the 1st of November, and proceed immediately to ascend the 
mountains in communication with the officer in civil charge, Captain Fisher, 
who would previously have made arrangements for his being provided with 
porters, &c. He should pursue nearly the tract followed by me on the same 
journey, and on arrival at Bishonath, should proceed by water to Sadiya, and 
thence go up to Beesa, at the foot of the mountains dividing Assam from Ava. 

“As the individual thus deputed would of course be a competent botanist, 
and perhaps geologist, I contemplate much indirect acquisition to science from 
the trip thus sketched out, it being almost entirely untrodden ground to any 
scientific observer, and of course it is to be expected that much benefit, in an 
economical point of view, might result to the state from the researches and 
suggestions of one who could bring to knowledge the unlimited productions of 
the vegetable and mineral kingdoms in the regions in question. 

“ In case you should not have forwarded a copy of your circular to Captain 
Asia/. Jour. N.S.V or.. 18. No. 7 i . 2 E 
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Fisher, 1 shall do so, and request him to make a report to you upon the sub- 
ject of it with reference to Cacl)ar.” 

Extract of a Private Letter from Captain F Jenkins to G. J. Gordon, Es<j t 
dated the 1 9/4 May 1 834. 

u Since I wrote you officially, I have had the enclosed note from Lieut. 
Charlton, of the Assam Light Infantry, regarding tea, and I have been pre- 
sented with the enclosed luminous map of the tea districts in Upper Assam, by 
a Phokun who accompanied Lieut. Burnett in an expedition to the top of the 
Patkoye range of hills, dividing the waters of the Burhamputra from those of 
the Kuenduen. On this range of hills, the trees grow in great abundance, anil 
are described to reach the size of small forest trees or very large shrubs. You 
will see how he says the leaves are treated, which, though it seems rather an odd 
mode of manufacture, he and others persist in saying is the way in which the 
Singphos manage the tea. I never had an opportunity of trying it, but those 
who had, said it was palatable enough, and the leaves thus prepared keep for 
ever.” 

Copy of a Letter from Lieut. Charlton to Captain Jenkins, dated on the 
Burhamputra, the 17/4 May 1834. 

“ With regard to the circular from the Tea Committee, which you showed 
me at Gowahatty, I have much pleasure in communicating the little I know of 
the tea plant of Assam. I was informed about three years ago of its being 
found growing wild in the vicinity of Beesa, at the foot of a low range of hills, 
and in the subjacent plains, from whence I obtained three or four young trees, 
which I gave to Dr. John Tytler in Calcutta, with a view of their being planted 
in the government botanical garden. I have since understood they decayed 
soon after. 

“ The soil where they grow was described to be alluvial, like most parts of 
Assam, and the trees rising to the height of twelve or fourteen feet more, 
either at„the foot or a small distance up the hills, but never on the summit; 
from which I infer a sheltered situation to he most favourable. The aspect 
was generally southerly or south-east. I am sorry I cannot give you a minute 
description of the plant, not having it now before me ; hut so much I recol- 
lect, the leaves were about two inches in length, and one in breadth, alter- 
nate, elliptic-oblong, and serrate; the flower white, very like that of the 
wild white rose, but much smaller. The seed I have not seen ; it was des- 
cribed to he contained in a red, round, threc-lobed capsule, the lobes detached 
or bursting along the upper sides, with a single seed in each. From what I 
have seen of the tea plant in different parts of the world, and lately in New 
Holland, propagated by seeds brought direct from China, I have little doubt 
but that that found near Beesa is a species of tea ; and though it may he 
spurious or even a camellia , as Dr. Wallich suggests, its growing there indige- 
nous, and in great abundance, affords good grounds for supposing that the 
introduction of the Chinese plant into Upper Assam would be attended with 
success. I have not had an opportunity of making any experiment on the 
leaves; they are described as small in their green state, but acquire the 
fragrance and flavour of Chinese tea when dried. The Singphos and Kamtces 
are in the habit of drinking an infusion of the leaves, whiph 1 have lately 
understood they prepare by cutting then* into small pieces, taking out the 
stalks and fibres, boiling and then squeezing them into a ball, which they dry 
in the sun, and retain for use, I have written to Sadiya for a specimen of the 
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tea prepared in this manner, and for plants and seeds; I will send you some if 
I am able to procure them, and write to yon on this subject more fully by 
and bye.” 

Copy of a private Letter from Lieut. Charlton to Captain Jenkins t dated at 
Saihya , the 8th November 1834. 

“ I have now the pleasure of sending you some seeds and leaves of the tea 
tree of Assam, and am sorry that the unsettled state I have been in for the 
last three months has prevented my sending them so soon as I intended. The 
leaves you could have had before, but I was anxious to make them into some- 
thing like tea, the best test that the tree is not a camellia , as Dr. Wallich 
imagines. It appears coarse, owing to the leaves being large and much too 
old, which could not at the time be obviated By the end of the cold weather, 
when the young leaves are on the trees, I hope to send you as good black tea 
as we generally receive from China I will make experiments in the interim in 
the art of preparing green. 

“ The tree I now find is indigenous to this place as well as Beesa, and grows 
wild every here and there, all the way from this, about a month’s journey, to 
the Chinese province Yunnan, where, I am told, it is extensively cultivated. 
One or two people from that province have assured me, that the tea-tree 
grown there exactly resembles the species that we have here; so I think there 
can be no longer any doubt of its being bona-fide tea. What a pity there is no 
means of communication between Sadiya and Yunnan! A good land-road 
made oidy as far as Hookam— and there are no natural obstacles of any conse- 
quence to prevent it — would afford an outlet for British merchandize into the 
very heart of China.” 

Memorandum explanatory of the Sketches which accompany the Report of the 
Committee of Tea Culture. 

“ There is no danger of mistaking any plant for the tea except the camellia. 
Both are very closely allied to each other in general appearance, iif the form of 
their leaves, and the structure of the flowers. It is by the character of the 
fruit alone, that they can be satisfactorily distinguished for practical purposes; 
in that respect the two genera differ very widely. 

“ In both the fruit consists of a roundish, more or less triangular, dry cap- 
sule, of three distinct cells, each cell containing one solitary seed or nut. At 
the period of maturity, the dehiscence or bursting takes place vertically, by 
means of three fissures, extending from the top of the capsule towards its 
base. So far their capsules are precisely alike; the following are the points of 
difference. 

“ In the tea, the capsule is more or less deeply divided into three globular 
lobes, sometimes appearing as if it consisted of three round capsules united 
into one. The general outline is, therefore, always decidedly triangular, with 
extremely obtuse corners. The bursting proceeds along the middle of the 
lobes or angles, when a large seed is discovered through each aperture, en- 
closed on all sides within its proper cell, which cell is in fact formed by the 
corresponding lobe of the fruit. By this process, six valves are, properly 
speaking, formed (and not three, as they are generally counted), each lobe 
splitting into two hemispherical valves. The partitions alternate with the 
lobes, and are formed by the sides of two adjoining cells being, as it were, 
glued together, and extending to the axis of the capsule, from which they at 
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length Tfeompletely detach themselves, when it disappears altogether. The 
seeds or nuts are almost globular. 

“ In camellia the capsule is very obscurely triangular, without any tendency 
to become deeply threedobed. It bursts along the middle of each side (conse- 
quently alternate with the corners) into three very distinct valves, each of 
which belongs to two adjoining cells, because the three partitions originate 
lengthwise from the middle of the respective valves, and are therefore oppo- 
site or contrary to these, converging from thence to the triangular axis, from 
which they gradually separate, leaving it finally unconnected and free. The 
seeds are of an oval oblong shape, smaller than those of the tea. 

“The preceding remarks are made with reference chiefly to the Assam tea 
and the Nipal camellia ; and purposely without technical precision, the object 
being simply to convey a general idea of the structure of the two sorts of 
fruit. But they admit of being applied with safety to all other instances of 
comparison between the genera in question.*’ 

N. Wai.licii, M.D. 

II. C. Bot. Garden , Off. Sec. to Comm, of Tea Cult. 

Dec. 2 4, 1834. 


THE VEDANTA SYSTEM. 

It I! PLY OF SIU GRAVES I1AU6IIT0N TO COLONEL VANS KENNEDY. 

Sir : — In the last number of your Journal, I find a letter addressed to yon 
by Colonel Vans Kennedy, the object of which is to refute certain remarks of 
mine accompanying his paper on the Vedanta philosophy, published in the 
third volume of the Transactions of the Royal Ashttic Society. My first feel- 
ing was not to put forth anything in reply; further consideration, however, led 
me to deviate from the course which I should otherwise be disposed to follow. 
I reflected, that silence might be construed into an admission that Colonel 
Kennedy’s grguments were valid, and his assertions correct, besides which, it 
appeared to me that justice to Mr. Colebrooke’s reputation for accuracy, and 
to my own motives for defending him, with the respect due to those which 
influenced the Council of the Itoyal Asiatic Society in ordering my sentiments 
to be printed, rendered it almost imperative on me to draw up the remarks 
contained in this letter. Here, I feel myself taken at a disadvantage, from 
having been, for a long time past, in a state of health which unfits me for any 
literary exertion. 

With regret, I perceive, that the observations, to which allusion has been 
made, were not accepted in a spirit resembling that which gave them utterance. 
I can appeal with confidence to my published remarks, and to the members 
who were present when I delivered them, that nothing was said, or indicated 
by tone or manner, which should have caused to Colonel Kennedy the slightest 
pain had he been even present. My observations were restricted to the expres- 
sion of my conviction, that Mr. Colebrooke bad been misunderstood ; and 
that the Hindus really had a word in the Sanscrit language equivalent to mat- 
ter ; indeed, so much was my whole feeling opposed to anything calculated to 
give offence, that I spoke of Colonel Kennedy as an able and learned writer. 
Those sentiments were delivered on the impulse of the moment, and without 
premeditation, as the scope of his argument hud been unknown to me, until 
the paper was read before the society. It seemed a subject for regret that the 
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meeting, which happened to be numerous, should carry away, at its separation, 
any impression unfavourable to Mr Colebrooke; for, recollections left on my 
mind by the perusal of his paper, some years before, satisfied me that he had 
been misunderstood. I was the more desirous of counteracting any misappre- 
hension on the subject, as Mr. Colebrooke was disabled by loss of sight and 
general infirmity from making any reply to Colonel Kennedy. 

The Council of the Rojal Asiatic Society (I speak from some years personal 
experience) ha3 always been guided by motives of the strictest impartiality ; 
and has invariably endeavoured to foster a spirit of research and investigation 
into whatever relates to the ancient or modern condition of the East ; and 
when it has made public any observations that seemed of themselves question- 
able, it has taken every pains that they should be so qualified as not to lead to 
a hasty and an immature decision. Acting upon these principles, the Council 
referred some remarks made by Mr. Money, Secretary to the Bombay Branch of 
the Society, on an interpretation of a Greek inscription by the Baron Silvestre 
deSacy, to that very eminent scholar himself; and his reply will he found at 
the end of Mr. Money’s remarks, in the very same fasciculus of the Transactions 
containing Colonel Kennedy’s essay. If the Baron’s letter is made to follow 
Mr. Money’s paper, whilst most of my remarks precede Colonel Kennedy’s 
essay, the difference must be attributed solely to the unanimous conviction of 
those members of the Council, who were present when Colonel Kennedy’s 
paper was ordered to be published, that his views were altogether erroneous, 
and that the attack on their venerable diiector required special notice. The 
publication, therefoic, of Colonel’s Kenned) \s essay is, of itself, a decisive 
proof of the strict impartiality which regulates the proceedings of the Council 
of the Iloyal Asiatic Society. 

Guided by these considerations, the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society or- 
dered, what you had reported as spoken on the occasion, to be printed with 
Colonel Kennedy’s paper. The ill-health of our director rendered the secre- 
tary the only official organ of the society, and, while filling that office, my # reply, 
consequently, proceeded no less from the necessity of performing its duties 
than from admiration of Mr. Colebrooke's rare talents, mingled with sympathy 
for his sufferings, which did not allow him even to defend himself from a simple 
misconception. Though acting under the impulse of the moment, I felt that, 
in addressing a public assembly on one of the most abstruse points of Hindu 
metaphysics, — one in which few persons take an interest, and on which fewer 
still possess any definite notions, — it was desirable to put the argument in that 
form which would admit of general comprehension. The meeting at large 
understood that Mr. Colebrooke was represented by Colonel Kennedy to be in 
erior, though but few possessed the requisite data in order to form a correct 
judgment on the points of difference. It was evident that the patience of the 
meeting was nearly exhausted in listening to the long extracts from the mystic 
metaphysicians of Germany, with which that essay concluded ; and that the 
only chance left of rousing the attention of the members was to follow the 
Homely recommendation given by that eminent physician and philosopher, 
Rr. Matthew Baillie, when assisting in a consultation with some of his pro- 
fessional brethren ; and I accordingly endeavoured to give my auditors “ a 
mouthful of common sense.” For this reason, I refrained from the u->e of 
technical terms, and scholastic forms of illustration. In accordance with 
this view, mv reply was limited to the maintaining of two positions ; first, 
dmt Mr. Colebrooke comprehended the sense of his author ; the second that 
l Hc Hindus had, contrary to Colonel Kennedy’s opinion, a word for matter. 
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What I said on the occasion was received with approbation, for all were gra. 
tified to find that their venerable director was in the right. Subsequently, when 
the Council of our Society determined that my sentiments should be prefixed to 
Colonel Kennedy’s essay, it appeared requisite that something more special 
should be given regarding certain points, on which I had not thought proper 
to touch in addressing a public assembly ; and the last paragraph and note 
were therefore added. It was evidently necessary that these should be in 
keeping with the rest, so that the whole argument might preserve a popular 
form ; for I have always entertained the persuasion, that the strength of an 
argument consists in its own cogency, and notin an array of technical phrases, 
which can be understood only by the initiated few. 

Unwilling to rely on my own judgment, where the reputation of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, as well as that of Mr. Colcbrookc, was concerned, I referred 
the whole subject to the late Uammohun Roy. It will probably be conceded 
by all persons acquainted with such matters, that it w'ould have been difficult 
to find a man more competent to pronounce an opinion on the question at 
issue than that gifted individual. 

Profoundly versed in the literature and philosophy of his own country, him- 
self a translator into English of the Vedanta philosophy, both by a reference 
to the Vedas and the comments written to expound them, he was the vm 
man to be considered as the arbiter dnhitautinm . Rammohun Roy reiterated 
on this occasion bis high admiration of Mr Coltbrooke’s perfect acquaintance 
with Indian literature, which lie bail so often expressed in public* and pmalr; 
and declared his entire conrmrcnce in the manner in which Mr, Colcbrookc 
had deset ibed the Vedanta philosophy lie also gave his approval of my u- 
niarks. To substantiate his opinion, he pointed out two passages in his own 
works, one of which fully supported Mr. Colehrooke’s interpretation, “ tlia\ 
according to the Vedanta philosophy, God was not only the efficient hut the 
material cause of the uuiveise.” Those passagesf were printed with im 
remarks, by way of corroboration : no allusion is, however, made to them 
by Colonel Kennedy. 

Having given this explanation of the causes that led to my remarks, and 
their subsequent publication by the order of the Council of the Society, I 
now proceed to adduce arguments in proof that Mr. Colebrookc has really 
been misapprehended by Colonel Kennedy. If I did not do so more explicitly 
before, the reason will appear in the foregoing statement, wherein the object 
of my published remarks has been shewn, and my conviction that all who 
took any interest in the subject could themselves refer to Mr. ColebrookeN 
own publications. 

It is known to every one acquainted with Indian literature, that Mr. Cole* 
brooke has given, in distinct publications, in the Asiatic Researches of Cal- 
cutta, and in the Transactions of our own Society, which he founded, and of 
which he accepted the office of director, some masterly translations of original 

* The following is an extract from the report of the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Society, held on the 11th of May 11133, as given in the Anatie Journal for July of that year “ 1 |K ’ 
RAja Rammohun Roy, in rising to propose the vote of thanks to Henry Thomas Colcbrookc, < 
director of the Society, said, that he could not allow himself to do so without stating his high o|" ni,,n 
of Mr. Colehrooke's talents and character; he might, indeed, say, that he never knew any person who 
stood higher in his estimation than that venerable gentleman. It had long been the opinion of Icarnct 
Hindis, the tAj k observed, that it was impossible for Europeans to acquire a profound and accurate 
knowledge of the Sanscrit language, and it was Mr. Colcbrooke’s translations of the Ddya Uhdfpi and the 
Mitacthura, the two most esteemed commentaries on the Hindu law of inheritance, which first con- 
vinced him of the contrary, and proved to him that it was possible for Europeans to acquire a knowr 
ledge of Sanscrit equally comprehensive and correct with the natives of India." 

t Trannactmis of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. Hi. p. 413—414. 
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rtorks, and many admirable essays on the language, the literature, and the 
philosophy of the Hindus. In all these he had undertaken to be the expositor , 
and not the critic, of the works he brought before the public. Acting on this 
principle, he has seldom, *by any expression, given his own opinion of his 
author. It will shortly be seen, however, that, by a fortunate departure from 
his usual reserve, he has left a record of his opinion of the Vedanta philoso- 
phy that removes all doubt as to his own conception of its nature; and, con- 
sequently, should it appear to be, as Colonel Kennedy asserts, a system of 
gross and material pantheism in the writings of Mr. Colcbrooke, such an 
inference must be deduced from the expressions of its Indian interpreters, 
who are faithfully rendered by him. 

I shall now briefly reply to such of Colonel Kennedy’s remarks as seem to 
require attention. 

Colonel Kennedy, in repeating his assertion that “ the essay in question 
exhibits a system of the grossest pantheism,” and in supporting it by extracts 
which he has given from Mr. Colebrooke’s essay, overlooks what he ought to 
know, that a refutation had already been given of such an opinion by the quo- 
tations made from Rannnohun Roy’s Abridgement of the Veddnl , which leaves 
no doubt that the Veddntins themselves assert the Deity to be the efficient as 
well as the material cause of the universe The consequence, therefore, that 
ensues, according to Colonel Kennedy, namely, that the Vedanta system is one 
of “ gross materialism,” must be referred to the Veddntins themselves. The 
imputation cannot in any way lie against Mr. Colebrooke, and, had Colonel 
Kennedy been more diligent, he would have found that, in the instance where 
Mr. Colcbrooke has departed from his usual reserve, he has expressed himself 
as follows: — “ The latter ( Uttara Mhndnsd), commonly called Vedanta , and 
attributed to Vyasa, deduces, fiom the text of the Indian scriptures, a 
refined psychology, which goes to a denial of a material world ”* He ought 
not likewise to have founded a new ehargef of inconsistency upon an objection 
already unanswei ably refuted. If there be inconsistency, it must be referred 
to the native commentators, from whom the passages are drawn, and not to 
Mr Colebrooke. 

Colonel Kennedy has adduced a few passages from the comments of Sancara 
and the Sutras of Vyasa, where the word may a, is employed, and he thence 
infers that the doctrine of mere illusion, which is so much insisted upon in 
modern expositions of the Vedanta system (both written and oral), is the true 
and ancient one, contrary to the declaration of Mr. Colebrooke. That, how- 
ever, this is a misconception on the part of Colonel Kennedy, will, I think, 
appear quite evident from the following considerations In these ancient 
Sutras or memorial verses, and in Sancara’ s comment upon them, the Deity, 
oi’Bhaiim, is represented as the sole source of every thing. Individuality is 
denied to all other existing things. All the phenomena of physical nature 
result merely from the exertion of his energy ( sacli ), likewise called nature 
[pracriti ), and illusion ( mdyd ). This energy, nature, or illusion, is to he con- 
sidered as unreal , because there is nothing but Buaiim; and it is real, inas- 
much as it is the cause of every thing we behold about 11s. 

These words, therefore, so restricted, arc not to be taken in the sense they 
are employed in dictionaries or other systems. Energy, nature, or illusion, is 
further qualified by being called unborn {ajd ), and it is also termed ignorance 
{ovidydX), when visible nature is taken for a real essence by minds unen- 

* Trans. Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 1 . p If). I IV/cCol Kennedy’s letter, p. Of). 

i As these five terms are quoted by Colonel Kennedy himself, 1 ha\e been particular in their expla- 
nation. 
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lightened by divine knowledge. Energy, nature, or illusion, therefore, cannot 
be said to be anything essential, but it is something actual . Hence, these three 
words are not the terms for a power, a state, or an abstraction personified by 
the abuse of language, but are intended to intimate something certainly thut 
never before entered the head of any other than a Hindfi philosopher, and 
which, for want of a better term, we must call m actuality, that is, some- 
thing possessing potentiality, but destitute of essentiality, and busily employed 
in presenting to the Deitv, while he is in calm repose, all the phenomena de- 
pendent upon sensation, thought, and the contemplation of the visible world, 
and causing him to behold himself diversified into an infinite but fallacious 
individuality. Such is the ancient doctrine. How different is this from that 
which it has been represented by modern writers, when the Deity is summa- 
rily described as the cause of all things, and all appearances to be mere juggle 
and illusion! In this last sense, the v\ord “ illusion ” is only employed to 
represent an abstract idea. It is true that mdyu, , in its common acceptation, 
implies illusion; but it has been shewn that it is not the only term employed 
to express this something which the Vedantins consider as indescribable, hut is 
employed, along with the words “energy ” (tacit) and “ nature ” (pracriti), to 
modify their meaning. Maya is not to be considered as illusion, but as that 
sort of self-induced hypostasis of the Deity, by w hich he presents to himself 
the whole of animate and inanimate nature. Energy, nature, or illusion, is, 
therefore, that self-induced condition, which, according to the Vedantins , arises 
in the Deity when he wills to diversify himself, and says, “ Let me become 
many.” Hence, the object of all divine knowledge, according to the Vedan- 
tins, is to overcome the illusion produced by the consciousness of individua- 
lity; and to arrive at the great conviction that individual soul and the deity 
are not distinct, and that man, discovering his divine origin, which had been 
hid from him by energy, nature, or illusion, may become certain that “ I am 
Brahm.” 

Dr. J. Taylor, in his appendix to the Prahod’h Chandra’ day a, which contains 
a tolerably fair account of the Vedanta philosophy, but in which he has blended 
the ancient and modern doctrines, felt the full difficulty of interpreting the 
sense of maya; he, accordingly, calls it “ motion and, in his note, “nega- 
tion” and ‘‘falsehood,” as will be seen in the following extracts : 

“ The question, how does desire or volition arise in this simple Being, forms 
the subject of many disputes; and I believe that even the subtlety of Hindu 
metaphysics has not yet furnished a satisfactory reply. 

“ The motion which lesnlls from this desire is denominated Main, which 
signifies false, illusory, what has no real existence.* In popular language, it 
denotes nature, or the principle from which sensible things proceed; and in 
mythology it is known under the names Saraswati, Parvati, &c., the consorts 
of Bramha, Siv, &c., and who are also considered the Sactis, or powers, of 
their respective lords. The motion which is thus excited is the immediate 
cause of creation. It is declared in the Vcd , ‘ that God as Maia creates the 
world.’ ” 

Two hundred years earlier, Henry Lord, a chaplain in the East-India Com- 
pany’s Service, translated maya, “ passion or affection.” 

Indeed, with all these facts before him, it is difficult to conceive how Colonel 
Kennedy could suppose that the word maya implied mere illusion ; and I shall 

* I am not quite cer ain as to the etymology of this word, but I am told that it has two meanings,— 
" negation and falsehood.” This account is termed, by Col. Kennedy, " succinct but correct."— Hindi* 
Mythology, p. 156. 
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now quote from his own essay a passage which will shew that he himself did 
not take it in any such sense. He says : “ But the Veduntica t at the same time 
maintain, as the preceding quotations will have fully shewn, that, though in a 
certain sense the production of worldly appearances may be ascribed to the 
Supreme Being, as they proceed from his/a*, still he must not be considered 
as being the immediate cause of them. 

“ The thus separating his energy from the Supreme Being, and giving to it 
an independent power, is certainly one of the most incomprehensible concep- 
tions that ever occurred to a philosopher 
All these reasons should have made Colonel Vans Kennedy more cautious 
in censuring a scholar of Mr. Colebrooke’ s known accuracy; and he should 
have given that gentleman the benefit of the reasonable interpretations which 
he has claimed for himself, in the following passage, extracted from his letter; 
“ I farther remarked, that, in reading Vedanta works, the utmost care should, 
be taken not to be misled by the language in which its doctrine is expressed, 
or by the illustrations adduced in its explanation ; for, otherwise, it would 
appear to be a system of pure materialism, notwithstanding the clearest texts 
to the contrary. These observations surely deserved some attention, before 
Sir G. C Haughton undertook to shew that I had mistaken the view given of 
the Vedanta system in Mr. Colebrooke’s essay ; for I doubt much whether Sir 
G. C. Haughton has himself been able to form a clear conception of the subject 
discussed in that essay.”f 

It must be, indeed, clear from all that has been said, that such a system, if 
it be even perfectly comprehensible, cannot he represented by language, but 
must be inferred by the mind from the principles already laid down. The 
Veddntins themselves have felt the full force of the difficulty, as will be seen 
from the following extract from I)r. Taylor’s work : It {mdyd) is sometimes, 
however, represented as having a real existence; but this means only that it 
exists as motion or energy, and not as Being. This will explain the ambiguous 
terms by which it is expressed in several parts of the translations, as where it 
is affirmed that Maia is neither true nor false. It is not true, because it has 
no essence ; and it is not false, because it exists as the power of the universal 
Being.” 

Even if we select the term mdyd as the only true representative of this sys- 
tem, still it must be felt, after all that has been said, that it is not intended to 
mean * illusion,’ but that which raises illusive appearances in our minds. It 
lias the same relation to illusion, that a type has to its impressions, a sub- 
stance to its shadow, and a panorama to the effects it produces on the mind of 
the spectator. In some points, mdyd bears a resemblance to the noumenon , 
that is, the cause of phenomena, in the philosophy of Kant, und which he 
invented to obviate the popular objection to the system of Berkeley, who made 
spirits and ideas the sum of all things. The Vedanta system represents the 
Heity covering himself with nature (mdyd), as with a mask, for his amusement; 
and if the spiritual nature of the doctrine be borne in mind, it is not very 
much misrepresented by Pope, when, speaking of the Universe, he says:— 

“ Whose body Nature i|, and God the soul.” 

All that has been said will shew that Mr. Colebrooke was right ; and, that 
your readers may feel fully assured that in the preceding remarks I have not 
slurred the questions at issue, I reprint, even at the expense of prolixity, Col. 
Kennedy’s charge against Mr. Colebrooke and myself :— 

t Asiatic Journal, Vol. xviii. p. 98. 

2 F 


1 Traru. Royal Asiatic Society. Vo), ill. p. 419. 
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“ For it is evident that the late secretary did not even understand the quc.s. 
tion in dispute between Mr. Colebrooke and myself, as it was to this quotation 
from Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the Vedanta system that the secretary’s re- 
marks referred : ‘ The notion that the versatile world is an illusion (mayd); that 
all which passes to the apprehension of the waking individual is but a phantasy 
presented to his imagination, and every seeming thing is unreal and all is visio- 
nary, does not appear to be the text of the Vedanta. I have remarked nothing 
that countenances it in the Sdtras of Vyasa, nor in the gloss of Sankara,^ 
much concerning it in the minor commentaries and elementary treatises .’ The 
words in italics will shew that it was quite unnecessary for Sir G C. Haugh- 
ton to remark, £ I am not aware that Mr. Colebrooke has asserted, or ever 
meant to imply, that the basis of the Vedanta philosophy is material ; although 
he certainly has said that the term mdya , or illusion, which is now so com- 
monly employed by the followers of this school, is not favoured by a reference 
to the early commentators It is, indeed, impossible to suppose that Mr. 
Colebrooke, the most profound expositor of the doctrines of the Hindu meta- 
physicians that Europe has yet produced, could have entertained such a sin- 
gular opinion ; an opinion that would be contrary to that of almost every boy 
in India.* For, in the very passage quoted, Mr. Colebrooke expressly men- 
tions, that he was acquainted with the Vedanta system in its modern state; 
and the object, therefore, of my paper was to evince that a belief in mdya was 
the ancient and original doctrine of the Vcdantikas, and that this was sup- 
ported, not only by the Sutras of Vyasa and the gloss of Siiankara, but also 
by the Vedas and Upaniskads. This was a simple fact, which could only be 
disproved by its being shewn that the text3, to which I referred, were spurious 
or non-existent, or that I had misunderstood their meaning. Whether Mr. 
Colebrooke considered this system to be spiritual or material, was not the 
question ; but whether the view which he had given of it in that essay, was 
consonant to the tenets and writings of the Vedantikas. This I denied, and 
Sir G. C. Haughton, instead of meeting my objections, has entered into obser- 
vations which are quite irrelevant to the subject.”# 

Colonel Kennedy, it will be seen, has quite forgotten that he did charge 
Mr. Colebrooke with representing the Vedanta philosophy as material ;f and 
that, therefore, it was part and parcel of the question ; and consequently I 
did not ** enter into observations which are quite irrelevant to the subject,” 
in defending Mr. Colebrooke from such a misrepresentation. What I have 
said will prove that Colonel Kennedy, in confounding cause and effect, has 
" misunderstood the meaning of his texts,” and that, too, by adopting the very 
errors which it was Mr. Colebrooke’s object to discountenance; for, to fix the 
whole weight of the argument upon the sense of Mdyd , is, manifestly, to mis- 
represent the ancient doctrine of the Vedanta system, as sacti , or pracriti , singly 
or conjointly, do equally well represent what is intended by the Veddntins. 

Colonel Kennedy, in quoting the foregoing passage from Mr. Colebrooke, 
ought not to have omitted the sentence which immediately followed it, namely: 
— “ I take it (the notion that the versatile world is an illusion {mdyd), &c ) to be 
tenet of the original Veddntin philosyhy, but of another branch, from which 
later writers have borrowed it, and have intermixed and confounded the two 
systems. The doctrine of the early Vedanta is complete and consistent, with- 
out this graft of a later growth.” J 

* See Colonel Kennedy’s letter, p. 95. f Tran*. Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. lil.p- 420—21. 

$ Mr. Colebrooke’R Essays have been translated into French by M. Pauthier, and illustrated with 
valuable Notes, in which he has shewn with much ability and erudition the points in which the Indian 
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Professor Wilson, the highest authority we have on the subject after Mr. 
Colebrooke, expresses himself to the same effect, in a letter I have received 
from him since the foregoing remarks were written, although he had not the 
most remote intimation of my line of argument. That gentleman expresses 
himself thus: — 

“ It is no doubt difficult, it may be impossible, to reconcile the notion of the 
origin of material substance from a purely spiritual source; and the language 
in which the process is illustrated attaches a degree of materiality to the 
latter. It was from a sense of this dilemma, probably, that the later Vc- 
d <intM invented the doctrine of may a or illusion, — a doctrine which, as far as I 
have observed, is not familiar to what may be considered the oldest authori- 
ties.” 

My remarks have extended to so great a length in refuting what appeared to 
me the most important topics of difference, that I must dismiss the others in 
a more brief, but, I trust, not less satisfactory manner. Colonel Kennedy had 
stated in his essay, and has repeated it in his letter, that the Hindus had no 
word for matter. It will be sufficiently obvious that it would have amounted 
to an impossibility if some of the subtlest metaphysicians the world has ever 
produced, have been reasoning for the last three thousand years upon 
the nature of things, without having a term for this prime constituent of 
nature. 

Previously to making any remarks on the word mattery I must quote Colonel 
Kennedy’s own words : — “ The late secretary’s remarks, with respect to the 
word mattery arc so unintelligible, that I must restrict my reply to them to 
the note, in which it is said that * mdtra is a feminine noun in Sanscrit, as 
materia is in Latin ; and both mean the substance of which things are made.* 
But it will be in vain to refer to Professor Wilson’s or any other Sanscrit dic- 
tionary or vocabulary, to find such a meaning given to mdtra; and Sir G. C. 
Haughton has himself quoted this passage from the Institutes of Menu: ‘with 
minute transformable atoms of the five elements, called mdtras, &c.’* So 
that one of the jive elementary atoms , the substance of which things are made 
and mattery are terms w hich express the same idea. To make any remarks on 
such an extraordinary philological and metaphysical exposition, must be quite 
unnecessary. It is, however, on such grounds that Sir G. C. Haughton has 
controverted my observation, that there is no term in the Sanscrit language 
equivalent to the word matter .” 

To this Colonel Kennedy has appended the following note: — “ Mdtra is 
here used for tanmatray which signifies one of the five primeval atoms, from 

which the Hindus suppose that ether, air, fire, water, and earth, originated 

otherwise, mdtra has no such meaning.” 

Colonel Kennedy, in the foregoing remarks, seems to have overlooked the 
fact, that people must have a language before they can philosophize; and that 

and Greek philosophers agree. His work is published in a small and convenient form, with an excel- 
lent index, and is entitled “ Essais sur la Philosophic des Hindous.” The learned Professor Frank, of 
Munkh, sent me, about a year ago, an elaborate essay, to confirm Mr. Colebrooke’s views, but I have 
made no use of it, as I did not know whether to consiter it a private or public document. 

• In justice to myself I must be allowed to quote "e whole veise, instead of the garbled extract 
fii'en here by Colonel Kennedy : it Is as follows " With minute transformable atoms of the five clc- 
ments, called mdtrds, the whole of this (universe) comes into existence in due succession.” Now It 
must be evident that, if this universe is made up of these mdtra s, they must constitute the substance 
uf the universe. Whether the doctrine expounded in Menu makes the universe formal or real, has 
nothing to do with the question ; for, though it be formal, the same relation must hold between its 
parts as if it were real; and this consequence is fully laid down in Ciilluca’b comment on verse 27 , 
'•ook I„ where he says, "from the minute comes the gross; and from the gross, the grosser, itc." 
rhls Is in the passage which Colonel Kennedy says he could not find. 
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words must have had a primary, before they obtained a secondary, orinduced 
sense. This is the case with the word matra, which must originally have 
meant an atom, and, in the plural, atoms ; for, Menu himself calts mdtra 
atoms ; and, if it be really the equivalent of tanmhtra , the invisible form or 
archetype of the five elements, then of what parts or portions are these last 
composed ? The five tanmutras , indubitably meaning nothing more than the 
invisible forms or archetypes of matter, are no where employed by Menu; but 
the term is always preferred by the commentators, in the sense I have assigned 
in preference to matra. Whether Menu, therefore, has employed the word 
m6.tr ally as meaning the invisible archetypes of the elements, or the atoms which 
become visible by aggregation, and compose the five elements, must be deter- 
mined by the context alone. That, at all events, they constitute the substra- 
tum of form, cannot be doubted; for, in verse 19, of the same book, we 
have the expression "form — matra*,’* which Culluea explains by “minute 
portions or parts which constitute body.’* Logicians have always held, I 
believe, that form cannot exist without matter, nor matter without form; and 
if so, these matra s are really equivalent to matter Every one acquainted with 
grammar must be aware that a noun, in the plural, signifies an aggregation, and 
is the equivalent of one, implying a class of things. Thus, fishes and fish, let- 
ters and literature, may be used indifferently. Now, in the passage in Menu, 
the word is in the plural, and not in the singular, as Colonel Kennedy sup. 
poses, by translating it "one of the five elementary atoms," its plural sign (h) 
having suffered elision for the sake of euphony ; and this is proved by 
its adjectives remaining in the plural, as well as from the whole context of 
the verse. This is a mistake that ought not to have been made by a tyro in 
the language, far less by one who undertook to criticise the most exact scholar 
of his age. 

Every one conversant with these subjects must know, that, in philosophic 
language, substance , body, and matter, mean all one and the same thing; and, 
os such, arc opposed to spirit. Yet, inconsistently enough, only a few 
lines afterwards, Colonel Kennedy repeats, what he had previously said in 
his essay ; “ Gautama and Kanadu hold, that substance is an aggregation of 
atoms.” 

But, as he has appealed to Professor Wilson’s Sanscrit dictionary, it is with 
much pleasure that I subjoin* all the senses given to matra and tanmatra by 
that eminent scholar in his erudite work, 

I will now demonstrate that matra and materia are really connected; but, 
previously, I will remark, that materia is related to matra by nearly the same 
analogy as the Latin patera, * a goblet,’ is to the Sanscrit, patra, ‘ a drinking 
vessel,’ derived from the root p6, ‘ drink.’ The Sanscrit language, as the most 
perfect branch, or the great trunk, of the Greek, the Latin, and Teutonic 
languages, removes a difficulty that, without its aid, could never be solved. 
Thus, the meanings of this word, given in Professor Wilson’s Dictionary, will 
explain the senses it bears in the foregoing languages. Matram makes in Greek 
in Latin, materia ; in English, it is still preserved in the word mother, 

# 

* “ Matram, neuter. The whole, the entile thing or class of llnngs. (adv.) Only, solely (exilusi'e 
ami identical, the very thing). The primitive subtle or invisible type of visible elementary matter. A 
pleonastic addition to words. Matra, fern. Requisite, material. Quantity, measure. A little. An 
ear-ring. Wealth, substance. A short vowel. A moment. Quantity in metre or prosody, a syllabic 
toot. The upper or horizontal limb of the Nagaii characters.” Even the derivative tanmatram, as it 
will lie seen, lends him no assistance “ Tanmatram, neuter Thcarchetype or subtile rudiment oi 
elementary matter?” The root of both these woids is run, measure. Ttum, like the Greek 
in added to roots to form nouns implying an in trument. 
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implying the feculent matter’that forms on sour beer, or vinegar ; and so true are 
these languages, in their parallel deviations from their original etymons, that 
we find the Sanscrit matri giving birth to the Greek ; the Latin mater ; 
and the English mother. A reference to Webster’s Dictionary will shew how 
much he is perplexed for want of a knowledge of the cause of the radical dif- 
ference in sense between the tw r o sets of words, w hich he finds in nearly all the 
languages of Teutonic origin. 

I must, however, go even beyond this refutation, and inform your readers 
of what they might reasonably have expected, namely, that the Sanscrit lan- 
guage contains many words for matter. Take the following as examples 
vastly vasu, dravya, sartra , murtti , tattwa , padarlha, pradhuna, mula-pracriti / 
and, with the Jainas, jmdgala. 

What I have here said will, perhaps, be considered a sufficient reply to the 
following remark made by Colonel Kennedy To evince, therefore, that this 
opinion was erroneous, Sir G. C. Ilaughton ought, if he could, to have shewn 
that those definitions, or some one of them, applied to the opinions respecting 
matter, which have been entertained by the philosophers of Europe ; or he 
ought to have produced a Sanscrit term, which convejed precisely or nearly 
the same idea as the words mattery materia , vAjj, and not to have contented 
himself with a mere similarity of sound*between mdtra and materia, when the 
real significations of those words were so entirely dissimilar.”* 

Since the remarks that precede and follow have been written, it has occurred 
to me that the whole subject, whether as it regards the fallacy of Colonel Ken- 
nedy’s assertion, my own objection to it, or the nature of the doctrine con- 
tained in the Institutes of Menu, might all be put in one line, that would enable 
every one to judge foi himself. The following line, therefore, contains, accord- 
ing to that system of evolution or emanation, the order in which all things were 
evolved by the Deity at Creation, m.:— 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

God. Mind. Consciousness. Matras. Elements: 

That is, God first produced mind, which then generated the conscious princi- 
ple; this last the Matras, and these the five elements, i. e. ether, fire, water, air, 
and earth. Now, any one conversant with such topics will see at a glance that 
the Matras must represent what we call matter, since they compose the ele- 
ments; and that they must therefore express the same thing as the crude stuff 
intended by the Greek vXn, the Latin materia, and the English matter. 

Colonel Kennedy finds fault that, when I alluded to nature, I did not appeal 
to Cicero, or some other great authority, on the subject. The fact is, that, 
being aware of the vague manner in which that word is employed, and knowing 
that it means anything and every thing, and, therefore, nothing, I put the 
argument in that form which would make the definition complete; and said, 
that nature must be either a dependent or an absolute existence. In referring 
to this, however, he finds it not right by only considering one member of the 
position ; yet this comprehensive mode of embracing a subject is mentioned 
with applause by Lord Brougham, in his Discourse of Natural Theology, page 
93, in quoting Cudworth, as follows.:—" Whatsoever is, or hath any kind of 
entity, doth either subsist by itself, or else is an attribute, affection, or mode 
of something that doth subsist by itself.” Certainly, I did not take this from 
Cudworth, but we both borrowed from the same source, namely, common sense, 
and two thousand} ears before Cudworth was born, he was anticipated in such 
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forms by Aristotle, when he laid it down that “beirig is either by itself or by 
accident.”* * 

In my remarks, I had said that there was not onef of the six schools that 
appeared to me to be essentially material. Colonel Kennedy, in consequence, 
objects to this, though it might be considered, in some sort, as a concession to 
himself, when he said there was no word for matter. I need scarcely point 
out, that Col. Kennedy here places himself in a dilemma ; for, if I am right, 
he should not have brought the objection ; and, if I am wrong, us he argues 
in remarking upon it, he ought to be acquainted with the fundamental principle 
of the atheistic Sankhya system, which holds that matter is eternal; and he 
thereby disproves his own assertion, that the Hindus have no word for matter. 
Nor is this the only inconvenience that attends Colonel Kennedy’s being at 
variance with himself in the preceding remark ; for, in doing so, he has over- 
looked the fact that the Sankhya is divided into three branches, namely, the 
atheistic, theistic, and that of the Puranas. The two latter do not maintain 
the eternity of matter. It is, therefore, strange that he should assert that 
“ the Vedanta is the only one of those schools which acknowledges the exist- 
ence of God and that the rest, though they admit the existence of God in 
terms, inculcate pure materialism. (Here again is materialism without matter ) 
Now the system expounded in Menu is the theistic Sankhya y and, therefore, 
is not pure materialism; and we accordingly find in this work, which has 
nothing to do with the Vedanta , many sublime allusions to the Deity, of which 
the following is an example : — “ He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose 
essence eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists from 
eternity, even He, the soul of all beings, whom no being can comprehend, 
shone forth in person.”;}: 

But this kind of inconsequence is not unfrequent in Colonel Kennedy’s writ- 
ings, as will be proved by the following extracts taken from page 214, of his 
“ Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu Mythology,” 
where he admits the material tendency of the doctrine of the Vedas themselves. 
This work I had never looked into till it was pointed out to me by a friend, after 
this letter was written : — 

“With this spiritual system, therefore, a material generation of the world would 
8eemtobe incompatible; and yet in the Vedas, theUpanishads, and the Purans, 
the manner in which the process of creation is described most incontestably ad- 
mits the existence of mattery and of individuated substances.” Again : “Though 
the system described (in the following remarks and quotations) is decidedly 
material, yet the Hindus believe that there is in reality no other entity than 
one, sole, self-existent, eternal and individual spirit.” 

Colonel Kennedy says, that it is impossible to understand what I meant by 

* Enfield’s Hint, rhilos. Vol. I. p. 202. 

t When I uttered this opinion, 1 did not so much consider the declarations of the Hindu metaphy- 
sicians, as the consequences to be deduced from them. Thus, in the atheistic Sankhya, matter is said 
to be eternal; but the consummation of that philosophy is, that the percipient shall discover the great 
truth that “ neither I am, nor Is aught mink, nor 1 exist, " (t’arica, 04.) Now, it is clear that if the 
percipient does not exist, that which he has discovered through his percipiency, namely, matter, cannot 
rationally be Bald to have any existence; and, therefore, cannot be essentially material. Besides, the 
atheistic Sankhya represents all things as springing by evolution from nature or matter (pradhdna), thus 
making a double basis, one real the other formal. This inconsistency would lead to a strong suspicion 
that the atheistic is, as might be expected, subsequent to the theistic branch, which represents the 
Deity as the source of matter and soul. Such a conclusion is Inevitable, exet pt we admit that pradhdna 
does not mean matter, but a plastic principle which has been substituted for omnipotent Deity. In all 
other respects, the two systems are in perfect accordance with one another, with the exception of the 
irreconcilable dogma, •* neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor I exist,” which is only held by the 
atheistic branch. * 

$ Mbnu, Book I. v. 7. 
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remarking that, “ an intellectual system supposes God is all ; a material, and 
therefore, pantheistic view, involves the idea that all is God." But he omits 
that which would have made the whole clear, viz. “ The first has a spiri- 
tual; the latter, a material basis:'* and asserts, “ that God is all, and all is 
God, must be considered as convertible terms." To shew, however, that the 
inference is not inevitable, I have only to remark, if the omission I have 
already supplied be not sufficient to make the matter clear, that, when it is said, 
in this popular mode of putting the argument, Got! is all , it embraces the whole 
of those systems that constitute the Deity the first cause and source of every 
thing; but when it is asserted that all is God , eternal matter is assumed to be 
the origin of every thing, and all the beautiful order and harmony we observe 
in the universe, to be the mere result of an inherent energy and fitness. This 
matter, energy, and fitness, must, therefore, in the imagination of those who 
hold such a doctrine, constitute deity. 

Much stress is laid by Colonel Kennedy on the doctrine of the Eleatic school, 
with regard to the to u and toTolv. I had made some remarks in my note on 
the to b of Parmenides, which are controverted by Colonel Kennedy ; and 
to which I now reply in a a comprehensive way, premising merely that I am 
speaking in philosophical and not theological language. The Eleatic school, in 
defining God aud Nature as to «y and to xotv, were not apparently aware that 
both these terms arc derived from sensible things. What is one, must in phi- 
losophic language be definite ; and so must the whole of anything. Now, to 
say that God, in such a sense, is one, or that Nature is all, is to take away 
infinity from both. The modern German school has felt the force of the 
difficulty, and has prefixed to the word unity, “ absolute," and spoken of 
God as an absolute unity. Now, if the Deity be incomprehensible and inscru- 
table, how is his nature made more comprehensible to the human mind by em- 
ploying a term which is equally incomprehensible? Is not this very like igno* 
lum per ignolius ? The wisdom of ancient Egypt did not overlook the 
inconceivable difficulty of the question, when it gave, as the aphorism of 
its thrice-great Hermfs, that the universe is a circle whose centre is every • 
where , and whose boundary is no where. All this must prove that the subject 
is too awful and unsearchable to be approached by the human mind ; and that 
the divine nature can never be discovered by the aid of philosophy. Every 
one who has reflected on the subject will feel with humility, that the plumb- 
line of human reasoning is too short to do more than reach the surface of that 
abyss, which we are all but too prone to attempt to fathom. Therefore, I 
feel I was right in saying, in my note, that “ when wc contrast the Deity with 
the gods of polytheism, wc call him one: and we must do the same when we 
speak of him or his attributes in a theological sense, as the moral governor of 
the universe; but the case is altogether different when wc philosophize upon 
the nature of his essence in the abstract." 

It is worth while, however, to examine this new discovery of Schelling a lit- 
tle closer. The idea of one is purely relative, for it arises from the perception 
of the division of matter ; and so we say, one, two, three parts, &c. Our ideas 
on this point are therefore perfectly clear and defined When, however, we 
transfer the notion from the forms of matter, the only thing of which the 
senses afford us any information, to that which is indefinite, namely, infinity, 
and which we only know by inference, it is certain we have fallen into a fal- 
lacy. We cannot in the least release ourselves from this embarrassment by 
tacking to it another word, such as absolute fort instance, as the original 
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materiality and numerical relation still remain. Even if we could, by an effort 
of imagination, contemplate one single thing to the exclusion of everything 
else, that thing would still be definite ; and as this idea supposes the existence 
of no other individual thing but the one contemplated, the relation of number 
Could never have presented itself to the mind ; and we should only have called 
that one thing by such a general term as thing, spot, figure , &c. But even 
admitting that we did call it g one, and wished by language to shew that it was 
released from alt comparison ; it would still, as the one thing contemplated, 
and therefore comprehended by mind, be definite. This must prove that the 
term absolute unity , as applied to the Divine Essence, is totally inapplicable. 
If mankind, therefore, from the effect of daily use, should receive this new 
term as one perfectly applicable to the Divine Essence, let no one smile if 
- some future Schelling, some scion of transcendentalism, should go one step 
further, and talk of an absolute half, an absolute quarter, &c. The term abso- 
lute unity is, it appears to me, altogether a fallacy, as an attempt to improve 
upon the word unity , which we must, from the constitution of our minds as 
individual beings, attribute to the divine nature, as often as we contemplate it 
in its agency, as the creator and ruler of all things ; but neither unity, nor 
absolute unity, can we attribute to the Divine Essence, or Godhead, which 
can be represented by no sign or symbol of human invention. 

It must be admitted of our worthy friends the Germans, with reference to 
metaphysics, that “ they do (to parody the words of Shakespeare) speak ail 
infinite deal of nothing; — more than all other men in Europe.” 

From allusions made by Colonel Kennedy, in the course of his letter, per- 
haps it is not out of place to say, that, having considerately examined all the 
systems of philosophy, ancient and modern, including those of India and China, 
I can assert that there is not one of them that satisfies the understanding; 
nor is there one, if its principles and the consequences that inevitably flow 
from them be considered, that does not contradict itself and common sense. 
Take, for example, Berkeley’s Treatise concerning the principles of Human 
Knowledge, which may be considered, perhaps, as one of the most perfect 
systems that has yet appeared ; and of the arguments of which, Ilume has 
truly said, that they admit of no answer and produce no conviction. Yet, if, 
according to Berkeley’s principles, we reason away all our notions about the 
reality of space, &c., and agree with him that spirits and ideas constitute every 
thing, how shall we account for the locus in quo , which, according to the frame 
of our minds, we must require as a receptacle for such spirits and ideas? 
So likewise the system of Kant makes phenomena, or the things seen to 
arise from noumenon, or what is known, which when released from the juggle 
of grammatical forms, is as much as to say, that what we know by seeing, we 
know by knowing, or, in plain English, we know whal we know. Afterwards, 
by converting this noumenon , a passive participle implying “ what is known,” 
into something that is the type of our ideas, he has by the help of realism, which 
he has carried to an unprecedented extent, and by the use of uncouth and 
obscure terms, framed a system so dark and complicated, tfiat it has served to 
hood-wink his own countrymen, although it has been rejected, with one voice, 
by the unsophisticated sense of the rest of mankind. So it has already been 
shewn, that the Sanchya system is completely in opposition to itself in assert- 
ing the eternity of matter and yet not allowing that which alone perceives 
it to have an existence. Again, the Vedanta system makes its sacti , pracriti, 
or mdya (as being both real and unreal ), to hold just a middle station between 
something and nothing ; and, notwithstanding, it represents it as possessing 
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agency ! Colonel Kennedy, however, considers this system “ as one which 
has attained to the ne plus ultra of transcendentalism*;” and ns “ the most 
spiritual system that was ever imagined by man.” f 

The androgynous characteristic of male and female^ principles, which is at the 
bottom of all Hindu metaphysical systems, as well as the tendency of the 
language to personification and realism, has given a bias to their philosophy 
which could not be corrected even by the wonderful power and acuteness of 
their metaphysicians. But from the taint arising from these causes, the sys- 
tem contained in Menu would be almost perfect; and if its unfathomable 
antiquity be also considered, it must be allowed to be the most extraordinary 
effort ever made by the mind of man. It is the undoubted prototype of every 
subsequent system of which we have any knowledge, whether wc call them 
Hindu, Egyptian, Persian, Chaldean, or European, which are all but distorted 
and mutilated copies of this one grand, simple and original conception § 

The various inconsistencies, which beset all philosophic systems, must lead to 
one inevitable conclusion in every reflecting mind, namely, the high probability 
that one radical error is common to the whole of them. This error I conceive 
to be, the making of things sensible and tangible the standard of that which is 
neither sensible nor tangible : in short, the describing the infinite, by attributes 
drawn from the finite the making the known the measure of the unknown. 
Of the essence or subtratum of things toe can know nothing; but of the forms 
we may learn just so much as we can derive through the assistance of our senses. 

The legitimate object of philosophy, therefore, is to discover the sequence and 
relation by which the phenomena of nature are linked together; and, by care- 
ful comparison, to ascertain how far we can depend upon analogy, in antici- 
pating the constant return of the same sequence under similar circumstances. 
It is by this process alone that we can arrive at the discovery of truth, that is, 
of those laws by which the Deity sustains and governs the universe. 

The errors, that Colonel Kennedy has fallen into, seem to be the consequence 
of his not having sufficiently considered first principles; as well as toarise from 
the unlimited confidence he has placed in such clashing authorities as Cicero, 
Spinoza, Bayle, Brucker, Fichte, Tiedmann, Schelling, &c. 

There still remains one point, which seems to me unaccountable. Colonel 
Kennedy says, that, though he has the work before him, he cannot verify 
my quotation of Mdnasa Srishti , in Culluca’s Comment, book I. verse 27. 
This is the more extraordinary, as the book, which was edited by Professor 
Wilson, is printed and numbered with all the regularity and order that belong 
to European typography. In justice to my own accuracy, I must soy, that I find 
my quotation to be perfectly correct ; and that it exists in both the editions 
published in Calcutta, Any one, taking an interest in the subject, may refer to 
these works in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The foregoing observations, which have been put together under every dis- 
advantage, will, I am sure, make Colonel Kennedy, in candour, admit that he 
wrote incautiously when he used the following expressions : — “ For it is evident 
that the late Secretary did not even understand the question in dispute between 
Mr. Colebrooke and myself.” “ The late Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
at the same time, appears neither to have considered nor understood what he 
was himself writing.” — “ The late Secretary’s remarks, with respect to the word 
miter, are so unintelligible,” &c. &c. M From these remarks, it will perhaps be 
* Trans. R.A.S. lil. 436. t Col. K.’s Letter, p. OR. % Vide Menu, Bk. I. v. 23. 

$ N«unely, what has already been given in one line : *' God, mind, Ate.” The remarks above reler 
10 lfle metaphysical, and not to the theological parts. • 

Mint. Jo urn. N.S.Y r OL.18.No.71. 2 G 
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sufficiently evident that Sir G. C. Haughton’s unacquaintance with philosophy 
should have prevented him from entering into the discussion of so abstruse a 
subject,” &c. &c. 

I now take leave of this controversy for ever, and must request the indul- 
gence of your readers for any inaccuracies of style which may be perceived in 
this letter; for, owing to the state of my health and sight, the greater part 
of it has been dictated to an amanuensis, and from the same cause it may want 
that careful revision required in treating of so many topics. 

I remain, Sir, &c. &c., 

London, October 20th, 1835, Graves C. Haughton. 


MEMOIRS OF AMEER KHAN.* 

Ameer Kiian is characterized by Colonel Tod, an excellent witness, as 
“ one of the most notorious villains India ever produced. ”t If he had no 
other crime to answer for than his concern in the abominable sacrifice of 
Kishna Komeri of Mcwar, " the Flower of Rajasthan,” this infamous 
distinction would be well-merited. 

This man, — prince as he must in courtesy be termed, — has written, or 
caused to be written, his autobiography, which, at the Congress of Aj nicer, 
in 1832, he presented to Lord Wm. Bentinck ; and to Mr. Secretary 
Prinsep, through whom the book was presented, we are indebted for the 
excellent translation of it now before us. 

This Puthan adventurer, who was secured by the treaty concluded with 
him by Lord Hastings’ government, in 1818, in territories in Mewar anil 
Malwa, yielding a revenue of from twelve to fifteen lakhs of rupees, was 
amongst the first to present himself at the Congress, amongst the principal 
rajas and chiefs of Rajast’han. “ The manners, the appearance, and every 
thing about the Moosulman soldier of fortune,” says Mr. Prinsep, “ were 
in perfect contrast with the hereditary princes of Rajast’han, — the slaves of 
forms and ceremonious etiquette, whose lives are passed within palaec- 
walls, in the search of selfish, sensual enjoyments, diversified with occasion^ 
of ostentatious display to gratify a pompous ignorant pride. The Puthan 
came to the door of the audience-tent very plainly dressed, and with no 
display of state. He rode in a common open palkee, with one or two of 
his sons and principal officers on horse-back alongside, and with altogether 
not more than twenty attendants. The high polish of the courts of Dchlcc 
and Lucknow was, of course, not to be looked for in the manners of a man 
who had raised himself from nothing : but the roughness of the soldier was 
tempered with the easy good breeding of the man of the world, and the 
impression made by Ameer Khan’s first address was highly favourable. In 
conversation he was frank, affable, and lively, fond of anecdote, and ready 
in repartee. He greeted every-body he knew before, personally or by 
character, with a good-humoured profession of joyful recognition, and with 

* Memoirs of the Puthan Soldier of Fortune, the Nuwab Amecr-Ood-Doulah Mohummud M nctr 
Khan, Chief of Seronj, Tonk, Rampoora, Neemahara, and other places in Hindustan. Compile' 1 
in Persian by DCsawiin Lai-, Naecb-Moonshee to the Nuwab. (Translated by Hunky T. PaiN&fci'- 
EsqJ Calcutta,* lfl32. “ 

t Annals of Ilajast'han, vol. i. p. 463. 
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the ease of a man accustomed to deal with strangers, and w$i people of 
all characters and professions. At the interview with the Governor General 
|,e was himself every thing ; his sons and surdars sat as mute listeners, and 
his vakeels and ministers had no call, and no opportunity, to thrust in a 
word. 

“ Ameer Khan is a stout-built, hale-looking man for his years, whereof 
he numbers no less than sixty-five. He is rather under the middle height 
of Europe, and his countenance is decidedly Jewish. His features are 
capable of all expressions, and are lighted up sometimes with much anima- 
tion, but a stranger, whom it might not be his study to please, would be 
able to detect, on close observation, many traits and expressions of very 
‘sinister boding. There is enough in the pages which follow to prove that 
he must be the most finished actor and dissembler in India, and perhaps in 
the world. 

“ The interview of Ameer Khan with Lord William Bentinck was extended 
to much beyond the usual length. The conversation never flagged, but 
was full of anecdote and repartee on the Ameer's part ; and it was evident 
that he took delight in recurring to the stirring scenes in which his past life 
had been spent. He answered without any reserve all questions put to him 
on the subject of his exploits, acknowledging freely his errors and failures, 
and not taking any pains to gloss over the motives of those of his actions, 
which were of most ambiguous morality.” 

These memoirs — which, though “ compiled” by his moonshec, were evi- 
dently dictated by Ameer Khan himself, who was not in all respects 
a Baber or a Cmsar, — are curious in several points of view : — they paint 
the character of the freebooter with tolerable fidelity ; they afford historical 
materials of considerable value, as supplied by a party in the anti-British 
interest, and who explains the motives of various transactions ; and lastly, 
they exhibit a picture of Central India as it was. 

ThcNuwab, Amccr-ood-dowlah Mohummud Ameer Khan Buhadoor, as 
he is styled, was by birth an Afghan. Tala Khan, son of Kalee Khan, of 
the Salar Zye tribe, came from Johur, in the Buneer country, as an adven- 
turer, and settled in Rohilkhund, in the time of Mohummud Shah. His 
bravery procured some consideration for his son, Mohummud Hyat Khan, 
who not only lived creditably, by renting jnghecr lands, but was distin- 
guished, it is said, for his knowledge of arithmetic, astronomy, and even 
of the Hindoo Shasters. 

In the year 1182 (1768), Ameer Khan was born : “ he came forth like 
a constellation in the zodiac of honour.” 1 1 is biographer states, that he 
enacted the chief amongst his playfellows. et Every day he paid them their 
stipend of cowries, and sometimes he might be seen seated on a plank for 
a car, with three or four others behind him, in mock majesty, as he was 
drawn along : to one he would assign the chobdar’s oflice ; to another that 
of cryer of titles.” His father reproved him for this fancy, but, “ being 
filled with high ambition, he cared not for his father’s advice.” 

As soon as the crop of manhood sprouted on his lip, the Ameer, against 
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bis father's wishes, left home and went to Lucknow and Meerut, “ to see 
the world and seek his fortune.” This not being the appointed time for the 
rise of his star, says his naeeb moonshee, he returned home. 

In 1788, the Ameer being just twenty, he took his final resolution “ to 
seek his fortune in a life of military adventure his father, observing his 
temper, now made no opposition. He collected a few associates on his 
journey, who styled him their jemadar, and obeyed him as their chief. 
He first offered himself to General De Boigne, who was raising troops 
for Sindhin, at Muttra ; but De Boigne refused to engage Ameer Khan, 
on account of his youth, though several of his companions were entertained. 
He then proceeded into the Shekhawatee country, where he was received 
as a chela (protege) by Yoosuf Khan, a llasaladar, with whom he served 
in Shekhawatee and Joudhpoor. The Raja of Joudhpoor having been 
^defeated by the Mahrattas, Yoosuf Khan and the Ameer retired to Nagore. 
iLeavning that the Rasaladar designed to propose to him to marry his 
’daughter, which was incompatible with the Ameer’s views, he left him 
without asking leave, and went to Eedur, and afterwards to Bnroda, 
where he collected about 400 men, and took service with the Gaeekwar. 
Losing that employ, and his funds failing, his companions began to desert 
him, and the Ameer to feel distress. Meeting with a moolvee, the latter 
recommended him to repeat one of the names and attributes of the Deity 
s a hundred times every day, and he assured him that the gates of mainte- 
nance and comfort would be opened to him. He did so, and forthwith 
an application for service came from the Gaeekwar, who wanted to levy 
chouihi rom the English at Surat. The Ameer undertook the expedition with 
his small force of 100 horse ; and, adroitly concealing the weakness of 
his party, he succeeded in inducing the English chief of Surat to pay the 
money. 

After this, he went into the Concan, and his lavish disposition having soon 
expended his money, his whole party, when they arrived there, had not 
the means of purchasing a single meal. By the sale of a si tar (guitar), 
they raised a rupee and a quarter t with which they purchased sonic 
pulse and opium, which uas their meal for that night. 

At length, in 1704, the Ameer came to Bhopal, at which place, “ the 
regulators of the destinies of the world had fixed that the rise of his 
fortunes should commence." 

This state was then distracted with feuds and parties, which was highly 
favourable to the Ameer. Race Himmut Race, chief minister of Hyat 
Mohummud Khan, the ruler of Bhopal, a native of the same country as 
the Ameer, wished to procure for him the command of the Bhopal troops. 
In this he failed, and was obliged to resign his post. In this emergency 
of his affairs, the piety of the Ameer again stood him in stead. A 
durvesh of sanctity begged charity of him. The Ameer's purse was so 
low that he had but a dirhem and a half in the world. This sum, however, 
— his all, — he gave freely, and the durvesh, appreciating his piety, sent 
him three switches, a tokfcn that “ God had given him command over three 
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parts.” Immediately, a person came from Ghous Mohumumd Khan, 
who had been his enemy in the affair of the command over the Bhopal 
troops, bringing a hundred gold mohurs and an invitation to take service 
under him. These “ interpositions” remind us of similar pretended mira- 
cles amongst certain of our enthusiasts at home. 

The Ameer was sent with 300 horse and foot to the relief of Hoshun- 
gabad, then besieged by the Nagpore army, which, ignorant of the Ameer’s 
force, and taken unawares, at night, “ dispersed like cotton under the 
carder’s hands,” and Ameer Khan got into the fort. The killadar, however, 
in fact, was a traitor, and surrendered the place. The Ameer, soon after, 
was disgraced, through a court intrigue, and retired to Sindhia's country. 
Here his demands for employment were considered too high ; but his cou- 
rage and audacity were admired. 

In 1796, the Ameer joined the Graseea chiefs of Ragoogurh, who had ' 
been expelled from their possessions by Sindhia, and taken to a life of 
plunder. A force had been sent by the Mahratta chieftains, Holkar and 
Sindhia, to put down these bandits. An action took place soon after the 
Ameer had joined, in which lie displayed great courage and military skill ; 
the Mahratta force was defeated, and from that day, the Ameer became 
a Palkee Nusheen , that is, had the privilege of riding in a palkee. 

From this conspicuous era in his fortunes, we shall pass lightly over this 
adventurer’s career, until his connexion with .Teswunt Rao Ilolkar. He 
continued to act with Jysingh, the Graseea chief, for some time, “ plun- 
dering without intermission,” in the face of Bala Rao Inglia, one of 
Sindhia’s surdars. He nearly fell a victim to the treachery of Jysingh, 
and soon after this, engaged his services to Bala Rao, his force then amount- 
ing to 1,000, horse and foot. Subsequently, he renewed Ins connexion 
with Bhopal. 

The author of the biography gives a rapid sketch of the Mahratta history 
down to the period of Ameer Khan’s time. After thus “ dragging up the 
Joseph of his purpose, with the rope of history, from the well of knowledge,” 
he proceeds “to convey him to the Eg)ptof narration:” in plain homely 
English, to resume his biographical narrative. 

Jeswunt Rao Holkar was under restraint at Nagpore, by Raghoojee 
Bhoosla (or Ghoosla, as the name is written in this narrative), after the 
slaughter of Mulhar Rao and his troops by Sindhia ; but by changing dresses 
with a menial, he escaped to Chimna Bhao, at Buhawur, who, after con- 
cealing him for a few days, advised him to retire to the hills, and trust 
himself with the Bheels. He afterwards was protected by the Puar chief 
of Dhar, and underwent many vicissitudes, till he was advised, in his des- 
perate circumstances, to unite his fortune with that of Ameer Khan. The 
Ameer was applied to, and acceded to the proposal ; but his own funds 
were so low, that his men, who were much in arrears, refused to march, 
and the Ameer was compelled to resort to an artifice to deceive them. He 
ordered Gholamec Khan, his confidential agent, who had been to Holkar, to 
deliver to him (the Ameer) a parcel of empty boxes in sight of his troops, 
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with a declaration that they were sent by Maharaj Holkar, as the earnest 
of future gifts. At their interview, Jeswunt Rao had hut about 200 beg- 
garly followers, .and they were in peril, being surrounded by the people of 
a petty district, upon whom he had attempted to levy exactions. The chiefs 
laid the foundation of a firm and lasting friendship at this interview, which 
is said to have taken place in 1798. Holkar, it is stated, pledged himself, 
if he should recover his family possessions, to give a moiety to the Ameer. 

The chiefs and their men crossed the Nerbudda, in~spite of Sindhia’s 
army, a part of which they routed, and plundered the town of Hindia. 
They fell in with a large detachment of the same army, which the Ameer 
attacked with a handful of troopers, and, finding he made an impression, 
and being joined by Holkar, the detachment was overpowered and broken, 
and a large supply of stores and equipments fell into their hands. This 
victory opened the way to Muhcshur, which the chiefs entered in triumph. 
Immense resources of money, guns, jewels, and forts, now came into Hol- 
kar’s possession, and the Ameer had the satisfaction of placing him on a 
musnud of state. Days and nights were spent in revel and rejoicing at this 
sudden change of fortune, far from uncommon in Indian history. 

Jeswunt llao, the moonshec tells us, would fain have constrained the 
Ameer to sit with him upon the musnud, but he shrewdly remarked, that 
“ two swords cannot long remain in the same scabbard. ”, The pcrgunnah 
of Seronj was assigned to Ameer Khan ; but the engagement of dividing 
the territory was now felt by Jeswunt Liao to be “ inconvenient besought 
means to evade it, and one method was to tamper with the Ameer’s men, 
in order to win them to his own service. Ameer Khan resolved to punish 
this treachery by leaving his false friend on the first opportunity. The 
Chevalier Dudrenec, m Sindhia’s service, having advanced from Indore to 
attack Holkar at Muhcshur, the latter entreated the Ameer to continue his 
indispensable aid. In the action that ensued, the Ameer is represented as 
performing feats of valour that would do credit to the Persian hero, Roostum ; 
but the chiefs were obliged to evacuate Muheshur, and take refuge with the 
mountain Bhcels. The Ameer made a vow that he would not wear a tur- 
ban till lie had been victorious over Dudrenec, who, being reduced to straits 
by their cutting off supplies, offered to negociate. Holkar, Mahratta-like, 
proposed to draw the Frenchman into terms for the purpose of circumventing 
and treacherously slaying him ; but the Ameer declared that this would be 
cowardly, and asked who would dare to raise a hand against those who 
made their peace through him? Muheshur was surrendered, with all its 
treasure and stores, and the Chevalier exchanged his turban for the shawl 
handkerchief with which the Ameer’s head was bound. Dudrenec afterwards 
entered Holkar’s service. 

^ Their forces being now too large to be conveniently subsisted on the same 
spot, the two chiefs separated, each to levy contributions for his own troops. 
Ameer marched to his pergunnah, exacting as he went. He had now 
about 70,000 horse. At Sagur, he was resisted by Ubhajee, the raja; but, 
after a hot siege, the latter was worsted and the town given up to pillage : 
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the raja declared thfct the plunder amounted to nine crore of rupees, or 
nine^miUians sterling. Ublmjee retired into the fort, which he offered to 
surrender upon terms ; but the Ameer resiling from his agreement, the raja 
applied to the Bhoosla, who sent a force which defeated the Ameer. 

Ilolkar, who had marched to the aid of his ally, hearing of his defeat, 
meditated taking advantage of it, to recover the pergunnah of Seronj ; but 
Ameer Khan was not so much reduced as to render this policy safe and 
practicable. Common interest thus bound together in joint schemes two 
men who must have heartily distrusted each other. 

The fixed revenue of Seronj was insufficient for the supply of the Ameer’s 
outgoings, and he took possession of Shahjnelpoor. Meanwhile, Holkar 
began plotting to get rid of him by treaehery. The Maharaj’s suspicion 
and hatred were fomented and inflamed by enemies of the Ameer, who 
represented that he had a design against his person ; that he acted as if in- 
dependent. Ilolkar, who now indulged that fondness for intoxication, 
which was either the cause or became the consequence of insanity, let out, 
in his cups, his design of seizing the Ame’er, whom he had invited to Indore. 
The wily Rohilla soon penetrated the purpose of the party sent to arrest 
him, and made skdful arrangements for escaping the snare. Guja Koonwur, 
one of the Maharaj’s boon companions, taxed the Ameer with cruelty in 
the prince’s presence, and would have stabbed him. The Ameer, seeing 
his danger, retired from the durbar; but reflecting that to remain on terms 
of suspicion would be detrimental to his interests, he demanded a private 
interview with Ilolkar, when he offered the latter a dagger, and desired 
him, if lie sought his life, to take it at once. This act of heroism disarmed 
Holkar’s wrath, and they were reconciled. 

Dowlut Rao Sindhia was at this time embarrassed by the opposition of the 
baces, or widows of Mahajec, his predecessor ; Holkar, who had kept up 
correspondence with both parties, attacked the camp of the baees, which 
he routed. He gained their jewels and a vast supply of stores, but this 
was scarcely a compensation for the enmity brought upon him, and for the 
bitter sarcasm of Ameer Khan, who complimented him on the courage and 
skill, which had achieved so vast a conquest from helpless women. Dowlut 
Rao despatched a strong force to punish Holkar for this treacherous act. 
Jeswunt Rao urged the Ameer to come to his aid, and the latter (his actions 
contradicting his professions) obeyed the summons with his usual alacrity. 
The issue was, that the troops of Sindhia, commanded by Bulwunl Rao 
Butkura and Major George Hessing, were totally defeated, with the loss of 
all their guns, baggage, stores, &c. There were sixteen European officers 
killed in this action, and seven more were beheaded after surrender. This 
battle was fought in July 1801. 

Sindhia, to repair this disaster, detached against Holkar an army of nearly 
f>0,000 men, which advanced to Oojein. Ameer Khan, with 15,000 
horse, harassed the march of this force, and then joined Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. They surrounded Sindhia’s army, reducing flTto great distress. 
After much skirmishing and partial fighting, in October 1801, the troops of 
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Holkar sustained a complete defeat, though the biographer of Ameer Khun 
will scarcely allow that he retreated. " “ The Ameer, he says, “could not 
bring himself to fly before them, so he turned upon the enemy and staid 
their pursuit, making many of them provender to the sword of his revenge.” 

Both Holkar and the Rohilla chief were after this disaster reduced to 
Btraits, for want of money to pay their troops. Contributions could not be 
levied in the presence of Sindhia's army; whereupon Ameer Khan appealed 
to his own men, telling those who studied their ease to take their discharge, 
and those who were prepared for harassing duties in search of fortune to 
follow him. All refused to leave him, and “ the whole party knelt in ear- 
nest prayer for success to their future enterprizes !” Holkar’s troops, were 
likewise induced, though with less zeal, to continue their services. 

As soon as they could quit the vicinity of the scene of their defeat, they 
commenced their exactions and plunder. Dudrenec’s brigade now joined 
Holkar. They were, however, sorely pressed by Sindhia’s superior forces, 
especially by his Pindaries; but the Rohilla knew how to deal with these 
cowardly miscreants, and routed them. The chiefs continued their course 
of pillage (amongst others, laying the great Rajpoot temple of Nathdwara 
under contribution), pursued by Sindhia’s brigades. When beyond the 
Nerbudda, it was settled between the two allied chiefs, “ that there should 
be no promiscuous pillage henceforward; but that the system of levying 
contributions should be put in force, and that the two armies, acting sepa- 
rately, should demand them everywhere , let the territory belong to whomso- 
ever it might. If payment were refused and the troops opposed, the place 
should be carried and the garrison put to the sword:” ample evidence of 
the disorganization of which Central India must now have been the seat. 

Whilst the Maharaj marched for Chandor, the Ameer traversed Kandos, 
and took lnchor (or Vinshor), with a large booty. Thence he marched 
through the Aurungabad territory, plundering as he went, though followed 
by Sindhia’s brigades and Pindaries. 

Between Gaegaon and Took was a Hindu temple of great sanctity, on 
the opposite side of the Godavcry to the Ameer’s camp, and the river could 
only be passed in boats. To get at the place, he called out that he (a 
Musulman) had come to worship Mahadco, and to make an offering at the 
shrine. The Brahmins, simpler than that class usually are, bade him come 
and welcome, and sent a boat to fetch him over. The Ameer went, accom- 
panied by 200 picked men, in mail, and soon seized and pillaged the place, 
exacting a further sum of money from the Brahmins to spare them from 
pollution. Soon after this, he was attacked by Suda Shcco Rao, one ol 
Sindhia’s generals ; but the latter was defeated, chiefly by the personal 
prowess of the Ameer. Suda Sheeo Rao, however, returned to the attack, 
And the Ameer’s biographer admits that he suffered a defeat. 

[7b be concluded next month,} 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . — At the meeting of the 11th March, the follow- 
ing particulars of some singular ancient monuments in the neighbourhood of 
Hyderabad, were communicated, in a letter to the secretary, from Dr. S. G. 
Malcolmson, of Madras: — 

“ Your remarks on the liquid from the Manik)ala tope, induce me to think, 
that a notice of the singular tombs near Hyderabad may be interesting. There 
is an account of them in a volume published by the Madras Society some 
years ago, from the pen of Capt. Young. They differ in appearance very much 
from those figured by Mr. Babington, and also from some in Mysore, mention- 
ed in Col. Welch’s book; but are exceedingly like the smaller and ruder Druids’ 
ciicles ; and, in some no square coffin or ‘ Iciot * is found, their place being sup- 
plied by the small stones and soil, which contains much clay, and some iron 
and lime, and becomes naturally very hard when pressed together. In none 
did any mortar seem to be used. Capt. Young found bones and even skulls. 
I was not so fortunate, although very anxious for a skull, being in hopes of 
ascertaining that they had been monuments of the same people, whose re- 
mains are found in some parts of Russia, Some of the graves had been opened 
before, and I believe that in these, skulls had been found. In those I opened, 
there were many of the earthen vessels, of very different shapes, and the more 
perfect ones contained a peculiar, soft, almost unctuous-looking earth, in thin 
layers, of a white and dark-grey colour. In some places, there seemed to be 
a white powder like ashes interposed between the dusky layers.” 

The contents of two of the jars were sent up as first extracted ; but they 
seemed to contain little or no animal matter: — the earth, from its stratification 
in their horizontal laminae, had evidently been deposited by gradual infiltration 
during a long course of rainy seasons, until it had completely filled the vessels. 

Adverting to Mr Hodgson’s opinion, that Buddhism had preserved an iden- 
tity of character in all times and places, Dr. Malcolmson writes: — 

“ In May 1828, I passed through a town called Bandock, eighteen miles 
from Chanda, on the road to Nagpur, and finding many Hindu ruins well 
sculptured on the sandstone of the district, I spent the day in examining them. 
To the greater number I could give names, but one insignificant head, much 
injured, struck me as having the composed sleep-like appearance of the Budd- 
hist sculptures. This induced me to make some inquiries, and I soon heard, 
that in a hill, two miles off, there was a cavern ; and, on reaching it, I found 
an excavation, consisting of three parts, the principal of which penetrated 
twenty paces into the rock, but was narrow in proportion to its length. 

“ In a small apartment at its extremity was a sitting Bauddha figure, six feet 
high. The passage was arched with several recesses on each side, near the 
entrance; the two other portions of the temple extended ten paces into the 
rock, like the arms of a cross, and were in every respect similar. A rude 
outline of Buddha could be traced on the rock, where it was smoothed away 
on each side of the mouth of the cavern. Theie was a figure of Durga inside 
the temple, and one at the door, on separate pieces of stone, and of modern 
appearance. The small head, which first attracted my attention, was found 
amongst the rubbish of a ruined temple, which some Jain banians HI the town 
were engaged in removing, in search of their images, and amongst these I found 
^m/.^r«.N,S.VoL.18.No.71. 2 H 
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several of the gaked figures (four or five feet high), with curly hair, and differ- 
ing amongst themselves, usually found in Jain temples, and also representa- 
tions of Buddha in sitting posture, with the hands laid over each other, 
the palms uppermost^ the hair curly, the forehead wide, little figures kneeling 
before him, and others fanning him ; amongst them was a figure of Durga. 
The Jains have also a modern temple there.” 

Adverting also to the same subject, Dr. R. Tytler mentioned to the meet- 
ing, that he had remarked, while in Scotland, the close resemblance of “ the 
little steeple at Brechin ” to a Buddhist monument. The same remark has 
frequently been made on the Round Towers of Ireland.* 

At the meeting of the 1st April, was read a note from John Lackersteen, 
Esq., enclosing a letter from the Bishop of Isauropolis, and Vicar-apostolic of 
Cochin-China, Cambogia, and Ciampa. 

The reverend gentleman’s letter stated, that he had in his possession a 
manuscript dictionary, Cochin-Chinese and Latin, originally prepared more 
than forty years ago, by his predecessor, Monseigneur Pigneaux, Bishop of 
Adran, and revised and much augmented by himself during fourteen years* 
residence in the country. He had also nearly completed a second volume ol 
the same materials, reversed, or Latin-Cochin-Chinese, and he had prepared a 
grammar of the same language in Latin, adopting for all three works the 
Roman alphabet, in lieu of the complex hieroglyphic characters of the country, 
which somewhat resemble those of China, but have different powers. These 
three volumes he tendered to the Asiatic Society, requesting to be informed 
of its intentions in regard to their publication. If it were possible to print 
them at Penang, where the bishop and a few of his Cochin-Chinese converts 
have sought refuge from the severe persecutions to which the mission has been 
subjected by the present king (who owes his seat on the throne to the very 
mission), he would there undertake the revision of the proofs ; or if it should 
be necessary, he would proceed to Calcutta for the purpose of superintending 
the publication, under the auspices of the Society. In the latter case, he must 
look to the Society for pecuniary aid, as all had been lost to the mission, 
through the cruel treatment it had lately endured. 

“ Resolved, that this important communication be submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Papers, who will make the requisite inquiries regarding the work, and 
report on the expediency, and on the means, of effecting its publication.”— 
Journ. As. Soc. 
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Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches of the Natural History of the Himalayan 
Mountains , Sfc. Part IV. By J. Forbes Royle, Esq., F L.S. & G S., &c. Lon- 
don, August 1835. Wm. II. Allen and Co. 

The contents of the Fourth Part of this splendid work, which we are glad to find 
has now established itself in public esteem, are well calculated to support its character. 
The orders are brought down to the 95th, Syanantheroe. One of the most curious in- 
cluded in this part is the Valerianece , which contains the Jatamansi. This plant was 
fixed upon by Sir Wm. Jones, as the Spikenard of the ancients, and Mr. Royle, by a 
different process of proof, has arrived at the same conclusion $ but he has shown that 
a wrong plant was figured and described in the As. Res., which was also discovered hy 
Dr. Wallich. Mr. Royle has traced the analogies of name and locality assigned by 
Greek and ^riental writers to this plant, so as to leave no doubt of the identity. The 
objection to the scent of the Jatamansi, which is supposed by some to be incongruous 
with the encomia bestowed by classical writers on the nard, he obviates by remarking 
See Amt, Journ., vol. xiv. p. 238. 
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that it \s incorrect and unphilosophical to infer the tastes of another time and country 
from those of the age and place we live in. He considers the fragrance of the true 
Jatamansi, to be far from disagreeable ; it is highly esteemed throughout the East as 
a perfume, and even if it were offensive to modern European taste, Mr. Royle ob- 
serves, that an Indian beauty, upon whom all the arts of the toilet had been exhausted 
with the rose and jasmine at her command, may be more readily recognized by tht 
strong smell of coco -nut oil ! 

The plates, eleven in number, are exquisitely drawn and coloured. 

Documents connected with the Army Retiring Fund, devised hy Mr. John Curnin 
Actuary of the Government Life-Assurance Institution. Calcutta. lVmted ant 
published by authority. 1835. 

Our Asiatic Intelligence, under the head of Calcutta, has, for several month! 
past, familiarized our readers, who feel an interest in the subject, with the plan of i 
Military Retiring Fund, devised by Mr. Curnin. Some objections have been made t< 
a few of the details, but the outline seems to have given pretty general satisfaction t< 
the Indian army. This collection of documents puts us in possession of the schemt 
itself, the data and calculations upon which it is founded, the objections raised agains 
it, and the answers thereto. 

The Life and Works of William Cowpcr . Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe 
A.M. Eight Vols. London, 1835. Saunders and Otley. 

This very beautiful edition of Cowpcr is now completed. In our notices of som< 
of the volumes as they issued from the press, we have in a great measure forestall 
what we should have said at this time, for we see no reason to restrict the praise wi 
have already bestowed upon the work in its progress ; on the contrary, it appears to bi 
every thing the editor promised and that we could desire. The public have now i 
complete and accurate edition of the life, the correspondence, and the works of thi 
tender poet, delightful epistolary writer, and amiable man. 

We regret to perceive that, through some misunderstanding, a rival edition is in th< 
press, and that some ill-feeling subsists between the respective editors. Into thi 
merits of the dispute we are not called upon to enter. 

Lives of the most Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Italy , Spain, and Portugal 
Vol II. Being Vol. LXXI. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. Longmai 
and Co. Taylor. 

This volume is exclusively devoted to Italian authors, beginning with Galileo am 
ending with Ugo Foscolo. The history of the first i9 well written, and the course c 
his interesting discoveries in astronomical science is traced with care and accuracy 
It forms a striking proof at once of the strength and the weakness of the human un 
derstanding, qualities which are brought into curious contrast. A long and intcrcstinj 
biography of Tasso is given, in which we recognize new and just remarks ; and th 
singular and romantic history of Alfieri, the soft and flexible character of his ante-type 
Monti, and the rough and masculine genius of Foscolo, are delineated at length am 
with an able pen. 

The Conquest of Florida, under Hernando de Soto. By Theodore Irving, London 
1835. Churton. 

History no-where seems so much to wear the gaib of romance as in the account 
of the early expeditions of Europeans in America. The conquest of Florida was un 
dertaken by De Soto, with a gay and gallant band, in the year 1538 ; and, after extra 
ordinary adventures, in regions where the name and aspect of Europeans were no 
known, the miserable remains of the expedition, deprived of its leader and its braves 
soldiers, arrived, “blackened, haggard, shrivelled, and half-naked,” at l’anuco, ii 
the Mexican territory, five years after its commencement. 

This work, which is constructed out of two original accounts of the expedition, - 
one by Garcilasso de la Vega, from journals and memoranda of eye-witnesses, and th 
other by a Portuguese officer of De Soto,— has been written by a nephew of Wash 
ington Irving, and under Ills advice, and is highly interesting and attractive. 
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Scotland , by William Beattie , M.D , illustrated in a series of Views taken entirely for 
this Work. By Thomas Allom, engraved by or under the direction of Robert 
Wallis. First Quarterly Part. London, 1835. Virtue. 

The great beauty and fidelity of these views in Scotland (twenty-one in number), 
ought to have rendered this work more generally known than it is. They are all exe- 
cuted by both artists with extreme care and skill. Some of them, — the view of West 
Bow, Edinburgh, with the Condemned Covenanters, and some of the Lake Scenes, 
for example,— are specimens which rank Messrs. Allom and Wallis very high in the 
graphic art. 

Stanfield's Coast Scenery. Parts IV. and V. London, 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

When the unrivalled talents of Mr. Stanfield, in the department of marine scenery, 
are supported by such engravers as the Findens, Millar, Brandard, Goodall, and the 
other artists joined in this work, we have a right to expect a proportionate degree of 
success. This collection of sea-views will, accordingly, be considered the finest hitherto 
produced. 

Findens Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. Parts XVIII. and XIX. London, 
1835. Murray. 

If we were required to particularize any of the plates in these two parts of this 
splendid work, wc should name as eminently good, the view of the wimbar , or pulpit, 
in the Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem, and the Mcmnonium at Thebes, both from 
sketches by Mr. F. Catherwood, who was the first European permitted to make a 
drawing of the beautiful pulpit. But the whole of the plates are, as usual, excellent. 
Arboretum Britannicvm . By J. C. Loudon, F.L. II. G. & L S. Nos. IX. and X. 
London, 1835. Longman and Co. 

This woik continues to he carried on with spirit : it will be a useful companion to 
the Encycloptedia of Gardening. 

The Parterre , a Journal of Fiction, Poetry, History , and General Literature. 
Part XV. London. E. Wilson. 

A cheap and elegant miscellmy, of light and varied reading, illustrated with spirited 
wood engravings. The selection of the matter evinces taste and discrimination in the 
editor. 

ANNUAL S. 

The Oriental Annual for the ensuing year, which completes the first series, is a luxu- 
rious volume, woithyof the clime with which it is associated. The embellishments 
are of the highest order ; the accuracy of scenery and details, and the purely oriental 
character, which distinguish Mr. DanieU’s drawings, have been admirably seconded 
by the able engravers he has employed. The frontispiece, “ The Harbour of Muskat,” 
“ Scene near the Coast of Malabar,” “ Bombay,” the different views of the cave- 
temples of Elephanta and Salsette, are distinguished by their peculiar finish of de- 
sign and execution. But, independently of the embellishments, the narrative which 
they illustrate, by Mr. Cuunter, consisting of real incidents, and sketches of the cha- 
racter, manners, amusements, and superstitions of the people of Indiu, possesses in- 
terest enough to make this an attractive book. 

The same enterprizing publisher (Mr. Churton) has issued his English Annual, the 
literury contents of which, it is now sufficiently known, and is avowed in the adver- 
tisement, are reprinted from a magazine. This circumstance, though it may take 
away the freshness and gloss of the articles, detracts nothing from their merit; and 
the engravings (on steel), most of which are portraits, chiefly from paintings by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (all the views arc by Daniell), are in the best manner. The cheap- 
ness of so splendid a work is another recommendation. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A Life of Marquess Wellesley is now preparing for the press. It will contain the 
most important despatches which that nobleman received during the long course of his 
public career, as well as some very important public despatches of Marquess Corn- 
wallis. 
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DISCONTINUANCE BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT OF AID 
IN THE PRINTING OF ORIENTAL WORKS. 

In the Charter Act of 1813 (57 Geo. III. c. 355), a clause was in- 
troduced (sec. 43), which empowered the Governor-general of Bengal in 
Council to set apart and apply not less than a lac of rupees annually, 
out of the surplus territorial revenue of Indio, “ to the revival and im- 
provement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the Biitish territories in India." Hither- 
to, one of the objects of tin’s enactment has been understood to be the 
encouragement of the native literature and learning of Ilmdostan; and, 
accordingly, amongst other measures adopted with (his view', the Indian 
government has advanced funds for the printing of accurate editions of 
standard works in the learned languages of that country, under the super- 
intendence of the General Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta. 
The works which have issued from the press under the auspices of this 
committee have not only been extremely beneficial to the native scholars, 
but, have in some measure, supplied a desideratum which it formed part of 
the original scheme of the Oriental Translation Committee of the Royal 
Asiatic Society to supply, namely, the printing of correct texts of Oriental 
w oi ks. 

Zeal for a very desirable object, the diffusion of the English language and 
European literature throughout India, seems to have persuaded the govern- 
ment of India that the encouragement given to Oriental languages and 
literature, in the manner just referred to, was inconsistent with the true 
meaning of the Act of Parliament ; and, accordingly, one of the first acts 
of 8ir Chailes Metcalfe's government, following up the views of Lord 
William Bcntinck on this point, was to suspend the printing of the Oriental 
works, in course of publication under the auspices of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, and to dismiss the establishment entertained for the 
transcription and collation of MSS. and for the correction of the Sanscrit 
and Arabic press.* 

This measure, we have little doubt, will produce both surprise and grief 
amongst the Orientalists of Europe. It is, indeed, true that it is no part of 
the duty of the Anglo-Indian government to incur expenditure in order to 
furnish correct texts of Eastern works; but as this is an incidental good, 

* The principal works thus suddenly stopped are the following : Sanxcrit — the Mahdbhdrata, in 
5 vols., printed nearly to the middle of the second ; the Rdjatai triffim, 1 vol. 620 pages, of which 400 
are printed: the Naishadn, one-third executed ; the Suxruta, 2 vols., the first and three-fourths of the 
second printed ; the banmk vidya, a translation, of which 20 pages only remain unprinted .— Arabic and 
lVmian -~ the b'utdwa Alcmgiri, half of the sixth and last volume only unfinished (this, it is expected, 
will be completed) ; the Khazdtm ul llm, an ejrposd of European mathematics, in Persian, of which 600 
Pflgcs out of C00 are printed ; the Itidya, of which little more than one volume out of four remains 
un pnnted Besides these, there are several valuable scientific treatises left In an unfinished state, and, 

18 Mr- Prinsep, the Secretary of the Asiatic Society observes, “ prospectively, the interdiction extends 
,0 all the Oriental classics selected by the late Committee and by Mr. Wilson, as eminently fit to be 
preserved in a printed form; the Rdmdyanu, and some of the Purdnat ; the Mugdhnabudha, with com- 
m «itary, and other works on grammar; \arious standard treatises on law, rhetoric, and logic; and 
frentyally the Vddas themselves; also the standard Bauddha works in Sanscrit, brought to light by 
r - Hodgson; the Surya Siddhdnta, and the works of BhAskar Athkrya urgently recommended for 
Publication by Mr. Wilkinson, and a vast number of others, which might have been gradually under- 
a * the means of the Committee should permit. 

Jour. N.S.Vol. 18. No.72. I? I 
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arising from a more legitimate course of action, it is to be enumerated 
amongst the objections to the measure under consideration, that European 
students are now deprived of a most important resource for the cultivation 
of Eastern literature. 

The objection urged by Dr. Mill, the Principal of Bishop’s College, 
against the resolution of the government, is unanswerable on any other 
principle than that the statute foibids the application of the Indian revenue 
to such a purpose. " To discourage,” he observes, “ systematically the study 
of the learned languages of the Ea«t, was, as far as in us lies, to barbarize 
the native dialects, and render them incapable of being the vehicles of 
science and improved knowledge. This capability was now eminently pos- 
sessed by many of them, entirely through their natural connexion with the 
Sanscrit, an advantage which it was chimerical to think of supplying by 
means of artificial and exotic derivation from the English.” Let us then 
consider whether the law docs forbid such application of the Indian re- 
venue, and whether it does not, in fact, require it : 

In the first place, it is clear that such application would never have been 
made, unless it had been considered legal. Hitherto, we believe, whatever 
exceptions have been taken to items of disbursement, none has been heard of 
on this head : if there has been any such complaint, on the part of those who 
censured the Company’s administration, it was founded upon the smallness 
of the expenditure* incurred for the purpose of promoting the proper 
literature of their Hindu subjects. 

But the very terms of the Statute decide the question; they can have no 
other meaning than that the money should be given for “ the revival and 
improvement” of natiie literature, and “the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India” in the study of their own works; and there cannot be a 
belter way of reviving and improving the native literature of India than 
by the publication and diffusion of accurate original texts of their standaid 
works, in conjunction with works of science translated from the European into 
the Indian dialects. 

That it is desirable that the cultivation of the English language and 
literature should be more general in India, u both with a view to the intro- 
duction of the natives into places of trust, and as a powerful means of 
operating favourably on their habits and character, ”t is undeniable; but it is 
a narrow scheme of policy to aim at effecting that end by the discountenance 
and discouragement of the native languages and literature. Both objects 
are within the purview of the law in question, and there is no necessary 
repugnance or incongruity between them. With one hand, the foreign rulers 
of India may apply a portion of its revenue to the preservation of those 
writings in which the religion, the laws, the sciences, and the popular 
learning of its people are contained ; with the other, they may give effect 
to their own peculiar policy, that of Anglicising the Hindus, and thereby 
cementing the union between them and their present government. 

* It is, however, stated in the Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East-Imha 
Company, 1832, that in 8oir.e years twice and even five times the amount specified w the Act has he 1 ’ 11 
expended. 

t Report of Select Committee on the Affairs of the East-Indla Company. 
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A prejudice has, for some time past, been gaining ground against the cul- 
tivation of Oriental literature on the Utilitarian piinciple. It is but a 
modification of that doctrine, which teaches us that it is beneficial to the 
natives of India that all their native manufactures should be annihilated, 
the acting upon which has, in fact, destroyed the art of making those 
delicate fabrics, the Dacca muslins. This doctrine which, at home, is 
pushed to the extent of degrading literature and exalting science, and 
depreciating the pretensions of poetry and eloquence, must necessarily aim 
at the entire eradication of Indian native literature, which possesses no ele- 
ments which would assimilate it to, or make it incorporate with, that of 
Europe. The Indian mind must be made a tabula rasa , a blank sheet, 
upon which new characters can be traced. Let the judicious advocates of 
the diffusion of the English language and literature in India contemplate this 
prospect, which must be the ultimate consequence, if not the design, of 
withdrawing the slender patronage which has been bestowed upon the native 
literature. Nay, by some persons this scheme has been avowed in its ut- 
most latitude ; the eradication of the native languages and literature altoge- 
ther, and the substitution of those of Europe, it has been contended, con- 
stitute the only means whereby the entire reform of Hindu morals and 
religion can be effectuated. 

This scheme, which, if not the immediate aim of the measure under con- 
sideration, is its necessary end, appears to us liable to two special objec- 
tions, besides a technical one, on the ground of illegality, with reference 
to the terms of the statute. The conditions under which India has become 
a dependency of England, arc understood to secure to the natives of India 
the enjoyment of their religion and their institutions. Any direct inter- 
ference with either has always been proclaimed an invasion of the few rights 
left to the Hindu nation. It would, we conclude, be admitted that such a 
doom pronounced against their literature as was carried into effect in China, 
by one of its sovereigns, twenty centuries ago, who burned all the books in 
the country, in order 1 hat he might give to the Chinese nation a new and 
better form of civilization than that of Confucius, would be inconsistent 
with the conditions of our rule. Where, in point of moral principle, is 
the difference between a slow and secret, and a prompt and avowed 
design ? The difference, if there be any, is in favour of the latter. So 
much for the question of right. But the impolicy ot such a conspiracy 
against the people of India affords even a stronger objcc'.ion. According 
to our extracts from the Indian papers, it appears that great dissatisfaction 
and alarm are felt amongst the Hindu population at these symptoms of 
alienation, on the part of Government, from their own literature, of which 
they are naturally proud ; and the bare report that Government contem- 
plated the abolition of the Madrissa, at Calcutta, aroused the spirit of the 
Mussulmans, who, in a memorial to the government,* expressed their 
“ alarm and bewilderment” at such a step, which they intimate pretty plainly 
would be an infraction cf implied compact. On this head, too, we might 
urge the loss of those advantages which European learning may derive from 

* See our present vol. Asiatic Intel!, p. ft'». 
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a better acquaintance with Indian literature, which is yet but imperfectly 
known, and which, if left to the care of the natives themselves, incited by 
motives of interest and ambition to neglect and desert it, will infallibly 
perish. 

Jt may be said that we are arguing on the presumption that the ultimate 
aim of the Indian government, is to destroy the native literature of its sub- 
jects; whereas it has merely abstained from giving it special encouragement. 
Our view of the matter is, that the withdrawal of an encouragement which 
has been continued so long, under the sanction of an Act of the British 
Parliament, is more than a mere declaration of neutrality ; that it must 
imbue the native mind with a suspicion that the British government is hostile 
to their native literature, and, whether or not it be the design of this mea- 
sure to strike a blow at and undermine it, we are convinced that such w ill 
be its fruits. 

We recommend the perusal of the able memorial of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and wc subscribe to their opinion, that, “ if the Sansciit and 
Arabic languages and literature arc to recei\e no support from a govern- 
ment which draws an annual revenue of twenty millions from the people 
by whom these languages are held sacred, the cause of civilization and the 
character of the British nation will alike sustain irreparable injury.” 


LIEUTENANT- COLON EL TO D. 

In our obituary this month, it is our melancholy duty to record the sudden 
death of Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, of the lion. E. I. C/s service, 
late Political Agent to the Western llajpoot States, and who must be 
known to a large literary circle, in Europe as well as in the East, by that 
noble monument of talent and industry, his Annals of Rajast'han. 

It is not our intention to attempt a biographical memoir of this excellent 
and amiable man, — that task, we have no doubt, will be performed in a 
much more efficient manner than we could execute it from imperfect mate- 
rials hastily arranged. But it would be the last injustice to one, who will 
ever stand prominent in the list of benefactors to the native literature and the 
native character of India, — one, too, whose traits of heart as well as of 
mind impressed all who knew him with sentiments of esteem and admira- 
tion, — if we omitted to bestow a passing glance at his history and charac- 
ter, although it were little more than to 

Bid fair Peace be to his sable shroud. 

Colonel Tod, we believe, was a native of Scotland, and born about the 
year 1782. In March, 1800, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, he left 
England for India, and obtained a commission in the second Bengal Euro- 
pean regiment. Thence he volunteered for the Molucca Isles, was trans- 
ferred to the Marines, served as one on board the Mornington , and after- 
wards, as he expressed it, “ ran the gauntlet from Calcutta to Hurd war.” 
In December 1805, when a subaltern in the subsidiary force at Gwalior, 
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he was attached to the embassy of his friend Mr. Graeme Mercer, sent at 
the close of the Mahratta war to the camp of Sindhia, then seated amongst 
the ruins of Mewar, which it reached in the spring of 1806. This inte- 
resting country (Rajpootana) became the scene of his future official labours, 
and it has fallen to the lot of very few individuals to perform services so 
important, considered with reference to the scope of his duties. 

It is indispensable to know something, at least, of the real character and 
temperament of Colonel Tod, and the state of Rajpootana at this period, 
in order properly to appreciate the extent and nature of his labours, the 
services he rendered to his own country, and the benefits he conferred upon 
that of his adoption, as lie termed Rajast’han, where he spent the next 
eighteen years of an active career. 

His disposition was eminently frank and open, warm and sensitive, yet 
distinguished by all those qualities which make up our idea of amiability. 
TIis character was firm, independent, and energetic, bordering on enthu- 
siasm. A strong taste for geographical, historical, and nrclkTologica! pur- 
suits, was developed by the accident which placed him in a country rich in 
those objects and recollections which gratify the antiquary,— a country, as 
he states, at his visit almost a terra incognita to Europeans, and peopled by 
a race whose rudimental qualities, though obscured by the vices engendered 
through misgovernment, were in harmony with those of his own character. 

The country itself, after years of Mahratta oppression, was in almost the 
last stage of political decay ; a few years more, and probably the Rajpoots 
would have lost altogether their individual character, and become a nation 
of mere bandits. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival in that country (as he tells us in his 
Geographical Memoir)* he began its survey, the details of which he has 
stated in the memoir, and the result is given in the magnificent map which 
graces the Annals. In the maps prior to this survey, Rajpootana was al- 
most a total blank; nearly all the western and central states arc wanting; 
the rivers were supposed to have a southerly course into the Nerbudda, and 
the position of the two capitals (the ancient and the modern) of Mewar 
was precisely reversed ; Cheetore being placed in the best maps IS. E. of 
Oodipore, instead of E.N.E. The map of Colonel Tod was completed 
in 1815, and presented to the Marquess of Hastings: it is worth remark- 
ing that the author first bestowed the name of Central India upon the 
country, which it has since retained. The map was of vast utility to the 
government, being made one of the foundations of Lord Hastings’ plan of 
operations in the )ear 1817. 

His surveys were continued without interruption, except by his indefa- 
tigable researches into the history and antiquities of the Rajpoot states, till 
1817, when he was appointed political agent of government, having the 
sole control over the five principal states of Rajast’han, Mewar, Mnrwar, 
Jessulmer, Kotah, and Boondi. 

We have some reason to think that the elevation of a person of Colonel 
Tod’s military rank to a post not merely high, but to which so much power 

* Annals 0/ Rajast’han, vol. i. p. s>. 
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and authority was attached, gave umbrage to the late Sir David Ochter- 
lony, who might feel that Colonel Tod’s appointment trenched upon his own 
powers in the country. Surrounded, as Sir David always was, with natives, 
it is not to be wondered at if some of them breathed that calumny upon the 
purity of Colonel Tod’s political conduct, to which Bishop Heber rather 
indiscreetly alludes :* a calumny which was not only triumphantly dis- 
proved, but is utterly inconsistent with the high and chivalrous principles 
of the man against whom it was directed. The publication of the Bishop’s 
remark, though accompanied by an ample concession, gave, we believe, 
much pain to the sensitive mind of Colonel Tod. 

The results of his administration, as restorer of Rajpootana, are exhi- 
bited in his great work, and are traced in still more unexceptionable cha- 
racters, in the gratitude of the people. The extraordinary and enthusiastic 
attachment of the Mcwarees, in particular, to him, are painted in very delight- 
ful colours by Bishop Ilebcr, who, during his journey through this part of 
India, heard incessant inquiries respecting “ Tod Sahib,” and whether it was 
likely that they should see him again. “ His name,” the bishop observes, 
“ appears to be held in a degree of affection and respect by all the upper 
and middling classes of society highly honourable to him.” Speaking of 
Bheclwara, which Colonel Tod had almost re-creatcd, t he says: “In 
short, as one of the merchants who called on me said, ‘It ought to be called 
Todgunge; but there is no need, for we shall never foigct him/ Such 
praise as this,” he continues, “ from people who had no further hopes of 
seeing or receiving any benefit from him, is indeed of sterling value.” 
The fact is, that the place was called Todgunge , but this name was with- 
drawn at the instance of Colonel Tod himself. We cannot refrain from 
citing on this point an extract fiom one of his letters to a friend, wliem’n 
he speaks in a very characteristic manner of this place : 

Regarding Bhilwarra, the work of my hands, in February 1818, there was 
not a dog in it ; in 1822, 1 left 3,000 houses, of which 1,200 were bankers and 
merchants : an entire street, arcaded, was built under my directions, and with 
my means. The merchants from Calcutta, Jcssulmer, Delhi, Surat, — from 
every mart in India, — had their correspondents, and, in fact, it was becoming 
the chief mart of Rajast’han. The affection of these people a thousand times 
repaid my cares. The females met me at a distance, with vessels of water on 
their heads, singing the Suhafoh, and the whole of the merchants and bankers 
advanced in a body to conduct me through it. The streets were crowded ; 
brocades of gold silks were suspended from the shops : it made me proud, not 
vain. It was with difficulty I checked the determination to call it Todgunge; 
but, whatever I did was in the rana’s name. My conscience tells me I deserved 
their love. How health and comfort were spurned in their behalf! I have 
lain on my pallet with high fever, my spleen so enlarged as to be felt in every 
part of my ribs; fifty leeches at work, left to a servant to superintend, whilst 
I had the whole of the territorial officers of the district of Mondelgurh, con- 
sisting of 3f.O towns and villages, at the other side, taking the whole of their 

* •' His (Colonel Tod’s) misfortune was, that, in consequence of his favouring the native princes so 
much, the government of Calcutta were led tosuspect him of corruption; they arc now, I believe, well 
satisfied that their suspicions were groundless.” 

t See Colonel Tod's account of the establishment of this mart, in his Annati, vol. i. p. 404 and vol u« 
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accounts, and separating the fisc and the lands of the chiefs, even to a beegah 
—all the while half dead with inanition. But I had the principle of life strong 
within me. It appears now a dream. But a week before, I was at the point 
of death ; but it was vain to tell me to desist from work. A short time after, 
I was knocked off my elephant, in going to restore the chief of the Megawuts 
twenty-seven villages, alienated for forty-five years, which I recovered from 
the fangs of the Mahrattas. The animal ran off, crossing the wooden bridge 
of his moat, and the arch, being too low, earned me fairly off. That I was 
not crushed was a miracle. That nighty the triumphal * arch of the Megawuts 
teas levelled to the ground! These are the men without gratitude! It was 
worth a broken limb, yet I escaped with bruises. But my head burns, as did 
my heart for my Rajpoots. 

In the year 1822, after two-and-twenty years of service, eighteen of 
them spent amongst the Rajpoots of Western India, and live as political 
agent, Colonel Tod’s shattered health called upon him imperatively to sus- 
pend his toils and quit the climate of India. But the ruling passion forbade 
him to proceed direct to the port of embarkation. In 1819, he had com- 
pleted the circuit of Marwar, visiting its capital, Joudpoor, rid Komulmer, 
thence returning by Mairta and Ajmer to Oodipoor. Next year, he visited 
Kotah and Boondi, the latter of which he revisited in 1821, having received 
intelligence of the death of his friend the rao raja, Ram Sing, who had left 
Colonel Tod guardian of his infant son, the prince of the Haras. He re- 
turned to Oodipoor in March 1822, and took final leave of the valley in 
June of that year. He proceeded across the Aravulli to Mount Aboo, and 
inspected the wonders of that sacred place. He discovered the ruins of an 
ancient city in the skirts of Marwar; explored the ancient city of Anhul- 
warra, the capital of the Balhaia sovereigns ; crossed the peninsula of 
Saurashtra to its extreme western point, visiting in his way Puttun Somnath 
and its celebrated temple, and the Jain shrines of Girnar; and embarked 
for England, at Bombay, in the early part of 1823. 

His last journey is the subject of a work to which lie has, we under- 
stand, put the finishing stroke, and which it is to be hoped will soon make 
its appearance. If we can judge from the nature of the objects described, 
and the knowledge and resources of the author, it must be deeply interesting 
to the lovers of oriental science and antiquities, as well as to the admirers 
of original description. 

In estimating the merits of Colonel Tod, in a literary point of view, 
we must award him the renown of having been the first to demonstrate the 
fuct that India has a native history. To him, also, belongs the praise of 
having initiated the study of Indo-Grccian antiquities, which is now pro- 
secuting with so much diligence and success in India, and promises to open 
a new avenue into the history of nations, which unite the Asiatic with the 
European races. His erudite disquisition <f on Greek, Parthian and Hindu 
Medals,” illustrated with new and original coins, discovered in the course 
of his researches, is a monument of learned investigation, which has justly 
received the meed of applause from Continental scholars. 

We close our slight notice of this gentleman, of whose merits wc have 
spoken, we believe, with truth, wc are sure with sincerity, in the words of 
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a friend whose intimacy with Colonel Tod stamps them with an authentic 
character : 

“ From the period of his return from India, in 1823, his time, fortune, 
and health, were devoted to literary pursuits. Indeed, to his ardent and 
unremitting exertions, whenever he was not actually disabled by suffering, 
must be ascribed the fatal attack which terminated his existence in the vigour 
of life. He was seized with apoplexy on the morning of Monday, the 
16th November, — the anniversary of his marriage, — while transacting busi- 
ness at his bankers, Messrs. Robarts and Co. ; and, after the first fifteen 
minutes, he lay speechless and without consciousness for seven-and-twenty 
hours, and expired in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 17th November. 

“ He had latterly passed twelve months abroad, m the hope of con- 
quering a complaint in the chest, and returned to England only on the 3d 
September. During the last winter, in Rome, he was daily occupied on a 
work to be entitled “ Travels in Western India/’ being the result of obser- 
vations in a journey he made to the Peninsula of Guzerat, just before he 
finally quitted the country. With the exception of some few notes, for 
which he required his books of reference, the manuscript is complete; the 
concluding chapters having been written in October, whdestaying with his 
mother in Hampshire. He subsequently visited two other friends, and 
Irom the very marked improvement in his appearance and feelings during 
this six weeks’ excursion, the most sanguine hopes were indulged of his 
entire restoration to health. He arrived in town on Saturday, the Mth 
inst., full of eager expectation of being settled in a residence recently pur- 
chased, and immediately putting his work to press. 

“ This will now be done as speeddy as circumstances may admit of, the 
engravings not being yet ready. 

ii 4 o those who knew Colonel Tod in private life, all eulogy is unneces- 
sary ; though no language could be too elevated to pourtray the noble and 
generous sentiments which animated him. Few, even on a short acquain- 
tance, could fail to discover qualities equally attractive and attaching, united 
with that uncompromising independence of character, without which there 
can be no true greatness. The shock of his death will be deeply felt by 
many, and sympathized in by all to whom he was even casually known. He 
died at the age of fifty-three.” 

We add, that he has left a widow, the daughter of Dr. Clulterbuck, 
and a young family. 

It is a singular coincidence that, on the very day of Colonel Tod’s 
decease, Colonel Broughton, a friend of his, died. Colonel B. was a man 
of amiable character and of literary taste. He was the author of Letters 
written from a Mahratta camp. He officiated as secretary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, whilst Colonel Tod was its librarian. 
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ANCIENT TEMPLES IN ASSAM. 

The following description of some ancient temples and ruins at Chardwar, 
in Assam (where such relics have not hitherto been suspected), by Captain G. 
E. Westmacott, Assistant Governor-general’s Agent, N.E. frontier, appears 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for April last 

“ Towards the close of November last, I had occasion to proceed on public 
duty into Chardwar, a small district in the northern division of Central Assam, 
being on the north bank of the river Brahmaputra between lat. 26 ° 32' and 
20 ° 51', and long. 92° 19' and 92° 55'. It has its name from conducting to 
four passes of Bhutan, and is bounded on the north by hills of various alti- 
tude, situate at the base of the Himalaya, and inhabited by three wild tribes 
of mountaineers, called Huphlas, Akhas, and Kupah Chowahsj* the Brahma- 
putra confines it on the south ; to the east it has the Bhairavl river, which 
divides it from Nondwar, and to the west the river Rhotas, which separates it 
from the small district of Chuteuh. 

“ I think it necessary to state thus much in the way of introduction, to 
point out the precise locality of the ruins I am about to describe, ns it is 
doubtful if many of my readers are aware of the geographical position of a 
district placed in so remote a corner of our possessions. 

“ In the south-east angle of Chardwar, a chain of granite hills, rising from 
two hundred to five hundred feet above sea-level, and clothed with grass and 
forest trees, sweeps outwards in a crescent form from the Bhairavi to the 
Brahmaputra. The inhabitants assert, these hills were originally called Ag- 
nighar, or Agnigarh, the place or fort of fire, from their constantly sending 
forth flames, or, as others affirm, from a raja, named Baugh, having made a 
fort on the spot of fire : they add, that Krishna, mounted on his garura (a 
creature half-bird half-man, corresponding with the eagle of the Grecian Jupi- 
ter), brought hither a supply of water and quenched the fires, and that in 
commemoration of the event, the name of the hills was changed to Pora, which 
in the dialect of Assam signifies * the burnt,’ a name they still retain. I 
thought it possible this obscure tradition might be connected in someway with 
the existence, at a former period, of volcanos; but, after an active scrutiny of 
the spot, no traces of subterranean fire were discovered to bear out the suppo- 
sition. I had taken up my abode temporarily in the neighbourhood, when I 
accidentally learnt there were some gigantic ruins to be seen in the wilds, res- 
pecting which the natives could furnish no satisfactory information. On pro- 
ceeding in the direction indicated,! found it impracticable to conduct the search, 
from the density of the jungle, which consisted of lofty trees entwined with 
parasitical plants, and reed-grass upwards of twenty feet high swarming with 
wild animals; these obstacles were partly removed with the assistance of some 
peasants, and opened to view many interesting remains of antiquity which 
amply recompensed me for the trouble I had taken. 

“ The first temple I examined appeared to have faced the north ,and to have 
been provided with a portico supported on three columns of sixteen sides; each 
shaft, not including the plinth and pedestal which stand four feet above the 
ground, measured eight feet high and five and-a-half in girth, and was wrought 

* Kupah Chotvah is a corruption from kupds-chor or cotton-stealer, a name to which the people are 
well entitled from their predatory habits; but the Chardwfirians stand in much awe of these robbers, 
and shrink from bestowing on them so uncourteous an appellative. They come of the same stock with 
^eAkhAs, from whom they differ in few respects, and are said to have divided into a separate clan 
al»ut sixty years since, in the reign of Lachmi Sing, king of Assam. 

^«/.Jo?fr.N.S.VoL.l8.No.72. 2 K 
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from a single block of fine granite. The shafts have sculptured capitals, while 
the surbases take the form of an octagon, and the plinths are circular at top, 
and spread into four feet, making a sort of cross that measured four and three- 
quarters feet each way. Three gigantic stones, with the fragments of a fourth, 
each hewn from a single block fourteen feet long, ’and cut into five irregular 
sides, of which the total showed a circumference of eight feet, seem to have 
formed the entablature of the entrance-porch, which I judged to have been 
fifty-six feet long. The frieze has three tiers of carving in basso relievo repre- 
senting scrolls of flowers : the apertures in which iron rivets were introduced 
can be distinctly traced, and it is evident that no cement was employed to 
unite the materials. The other members were too much shattered and dis- 
persed to enable me to conjecture the form of the temple; from a great por- 
tion of the surrounding works being in an unfinished state, it affords the pre- 
sumption that the architect must have met some unlooked-for interruption ; 
and that this and the other buildings were overthrown at the same period by 
some hostile power opposed to the propagation of Hinduism, assisted perhaps 
subsequently by a convulsion of nature. Earthquakes, I need scarcely observe, 
are more frequent in Assam than in any other quarter of our Indian posses- 
sions, and that they accomplish so small an amount of mischief must be attri- 
buted to its never having been the custom to employ stone and brick in the 
construction of dwellings. All classes, from the king to the serf, build with 
such slight and perishable materials as grass, bambus, and timber; thus houses 
sustain little injury from a shock however violent, and even if thrown down 
could not do much mischief to their inmates.* Had time been the sole instru- 
ment of overthrowing these structures, it is but fair to suppose from the great 
solidity of the materials that the ruin would been less complete, and that the 
fragments would have lain in a narrower compass. 

u Chardwar, at one period, undoubtedly formed a part of the ancient ami 
extensive kindom of Kamrup, but whether the city at Pora was destroyed by 
the Muhammedans during their invasions; or by thcAbom kings prior to their 
conversion to the Hindu faith; or was overtlnown at a later period by the 
Vaishnavas in their struggles for pre-eminence with the Saivas, is alike matter 
for conjecture. In the absence of inscriptions and other precise information, 
we must have recourse to the traditions current in the country, and to such 
historical records as are within our reach ; these I now purpose to advert to. 

“ The inhabitants of Chardwar assert, that Raja Banh, the founder of 
Pora, was a demi-god, sixth in direct descent from Brahma; they add, on the 
authority of some work whose name has escaped me, that his dominions were 
situate on the banks of the Nermada river; that he journeyed into Kamrup, 
Chkrdwar, and other parts of Assam, and was the first person who introduced 
the worship of Mahadeva into that quarter of India. The extensive walls 
which encompass the temples at Pora, are said to have made part of a fort or 
city founded by him called Lohitptir, Sonitpur, or Tejpur, all three signifying 
the city of blood, perhaps in commemoration of a battle stated to have been 
fought there between Krishna and the raja. The Sri Uhagavat, to which 1 
referred, informs us that Banh was the son of Bali, the generous, and that he 
had a thousand arms, which probably means, in a figurative sense, that he was 

* In an ancient MS. I have met with, written, according to the custom of the country, on the inner 
surface of the bark of the sachi tree, a very destructive earthquake is recorded to have happened m the 
A.S. 1529 ( A.D. IG07), when the earth opened and vomited a vast quantity of sand and water. On the 
31st March last, two severe shocks were felt throughout Assam ; the first cast down the stone spire of 
a temple at Bisnfith, fractured an idol within the shrine, and effected other damage in the province, ami 
on the 3d of November following there was another quake of less violence. 
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endued with immense strength ; this power is said to have been conferred on 
him by Siva, who also promised to defend his capital against external foes, 
in return for the pleasure he derived from the r^jd’s musical performance (a 
talent in which he excelled), when he played on some occasion before the god, 
who was dancing with his votaries. On obtaining this boon, the invincible 
Banh subdued both gods and men, and returning to Sonitpur, surrounded his 
capital with fortifications of water, wind, and fire, and lived there in perfect 
security j but when he found, after a short time, that none were able to oppose 
him, his heart was swollen with pride, and repairing to the court of Siva he 
declared, that as he was indomitable, the boon bestowed was worthless, and 
wished to know if there really was any one capable of resisting him. The 
god, displeased at his arrogance, presented him with a flag, which he desired 
him to hoist upon his palace, and promised tfipt whenever it should fall, an 
antagonist would appear to humble his power : delighted with the gift, Banh 
returned home, and waited patiently the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

“ The narrative goes on to say, that Banh had a daughter called, from her 
extreme beauty, Usa, or * morning, * who was visited in a dream by Aninul the 
son of Pradyumna and grandson of Kamdcva; that on waking from sleep the 
damsel indulged in loud laments, and was inconsolable at missing the lovely 
form imprinted on her memory, and which had occupied so large a share of 
her midnight thoughts. 

“ One of her handmaidens, by name Chitra-likha, or * the Limner,* daughter 
to Kiimbhand, her father’s minister, moved by her excess of sorrow, enquired 
its cause, and Usa, reposing confidence in the attendant, related her eventful 
dream regarding 4 a man of sable hue with lotus-eyes, long arms, and clad in 
yellow garments, beloved among women, who had abandoned her in the ocean 
of distress.* Chitra-likha soothed her affliction by engaging to produce the 
object of her love: she painted the images of gods, of demi-gods, sages and 
powerful kings of the earth, of the house of Brishni, of Anudundavi,* of Bala- 
ram,f and of Pradyumna, which last (being the likeness of her fathcr-in-law), 
as soon as Usa looked upon, she was ashamed. The limner next painted the 
likeness of Anirud, and when Usa saw it, she modestly hung down her head, 
and exclaimed smiling, ‘ this is he who has robbed me of my heart.* Recog- 
nising the portrait to be that of Krishna’s grandson, Chitra-likha left her mis- 
tress and departed for Dwarika (on the sea-coast near the gulf of Cach, at that 
period governed by Krishna), and seeing Anirud, sleeping on a couch, she by 
means of enchantments spirited him away and brought him in safety to Sonit- 
pur. Usa, overjoyed at the sight of her beloved, introduced him to her pri- 
vate apartments, and lie, intoxicated with pleasure, took no account of time. 
The military guard in attendance on Usa, suspecting that some stranger had 
gained access to the harem and seduced the lady from her maidenly vows, 
waited on the prince, and apprised him his daughter’s conduct had brought a 
stain upon his lineage. Banh, distressed at the news, repaired with some 
armed followers to his daughter’s apartments, and surprised the lovers playing 
the game of chess : Anirud, starting up on their approach, seized his bow, and 
discharged a flight of arrows with so much precision against the hostile party, 
that they took to flight ; Banh, however, whose rage had now passed all bounds, 
disregarding the tears and lamentations of his daughter, seized upon Anirud, 
and bound him with cords. 

“ Meanwhile, Krishna, having missed his grandson during the four rainy 
months, was filled with anxiety for his safety, a feeling in which the other 
* Vasu-cWva, the father of Krishna. f Foster-brother of Krishna. 
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friends of Anirud participated ; and at length intelligence of his confinement 
reaching them through a sage called Narad, the race of Brishni, of whom 
Krishna is the lord, went up to Sonitphr with twelve legions, and attacking 
the city on all sides, broke down the walls and buildings and destroyed the 
orchards. Exasperated at the mischief that was done, Banh came forth with 
an army whose divisions equalled in number those oT the foe, and assisted by 
Siva, who rode on his bull, and came attended by his son and votaries, gave 
battle to Balaram and Krishna: a bloody engagement ensued; but at length 
Krishna bewitched Siva, whose votaries fled, and slew a vast number ofBanh’s 
army. 

“Furious at the prospect of defeat, the prince sought out Krishna and en- 
countered him in single combat, but the god cut through his adversary’s bow- 
string, destroyed his car, slew ^he charioteer and horses, and sounded his shell 
in token of exultation. Kutabi, the mother of Banh, trembling for the life of 
her son, appeared naked, and with dishevelled locks, in presence of Krishna, 
and he, ashamed of the spectacle, cast down his head ; an occasion which the 
lord of Sonitpur immediately seized upon to make his escape, and fled for 
refuge to his capital. 

“After this event, Siva visited Krishna’s army with fever; but the latter, not 
to be outdone in modes of annoyance, created another fever to contend with 
that of his adversary, and came off victorious. The raja now advanced a 
second time to give battle, holding a variety of weapons in his thousand hands, 
which he hurled at Krishna, who broke them with his discus, and hewed off 
the prince’s arms like branches from a giant tree ; seeing the peril in which he 
stood, Mahad^va advanced, and besought his brother deity to save the life of 
his favourite. Krishna made answer, that he was bound to gratify Mahadcva, 
arid that he intended to spare the prince, because he was the son of Bali, and 
grandson of Prahlad, whose race he had promised never to destroy. ‘ What I 
have done,* continued the god, * was to subvert his pride ; I have lopped off his 
superfluous arms, and the four which remain are quite sufficient to enable him 
to enjoy eternal life.’ Thus assured, Banh fell at Krishna’s feet, and brought 
forth Anirud and his daughter, seated in a car richly apparelled and ornamented, 
and surrounded by countless armies ; Krishna was content, and returned to 
his kingdom of Dwarika. 

“ The next account, which has less admixture of the fabulous, and appears 
the most deserving of attention, is taken from ancient records in MS. of the 
Assam kings, which speak of a place called Pratappur, ‘ the splendid city,’ the 
capital of Ramachandra, usually known under the name of the Pratappuriya 
raja, and which can, I think, be no other that Pora. This town is stated in the 
MS. to have been placed on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, a little below 
Bishnath ; and as the entire country bordering the river from Pora eastward to 
Bishnath, with the exception of a range of hills three miles above the former, 
where the Bhairavi enters the great stream, is covered with swamp, to the extent 
of several miles inland ; there are strong grounds for supposing that Pratappi'jr 
and Pora are the same. The present path from Pora to Bishnath, which is 
only practicable in the dry months, often runs so far as six miles from the river, 
and the travelling distance does not exceed twenty-six or twenty-eight miles ; 
while to the eastward of the Pora chain, extensive morasses skirt the Brahma- 
putra, without interruption, as far as Chuteah, from twenty-five to thirty miles 
distant. No ruins have been discovered nearer to Bishnath than the spot 
indicated ; and though it is possible the site of Pratappfir may have disappeared 
in the lapse of ages, it must not be forgotten, that it was always usual with the 
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kings of Assam, to found their capitals on the bank of the Brahmaputra or 
other navigable streams, and to choose a situation removed alike beyond the 
reach of inundation, and the chance of being swept away by the floods— advan- 
tages which are possessed by Pora in an admirable degree. 

“ Ramachandra was, according to the volume I consulted, the twenty-fourth 
sovereign of a kingdom wliich embraced part of ancient Kamrup, and made the 
eleventh of a third dynasty of its kings. Slmbahu, the thirteenth sovereign, 
and ninth and last of the second dynasty, was vanquished by Vikramaditya, and 
was succeeded by Jitari, a pious Chhalri from Dabera in the Dakhan, who 
overcame Kamrup, and, on ascending the throne, assumed the title of Dhar- 
ma-pal. He was the progenitor of Ramachandra, who began to reign A. S. 
1160 (A. D. 1238-9), and is the first prince the date of whose accession is 
commemorated in the volume. Ramachandra is stated to have wedded with a 
daughter of the Kiat raja, who ruled a country on the south bank of the Braht 
maputra, and whose subjects followed the occupation of fishermen ; some re- 
mains of his capital are to be seen, it is affirmed, on the Bakani Chapri, an 
extensive island supposed to have been separated from the main land, or thrown 
up by the river. The princess, his daughter, was known among the people by 
the name of the Kamala Kunri, but in books she is styled Chandra Prabhti, 
She was walking one day, during her husband’s absence, on the bank of the 
Brahmaputra, when the god, becoming enamoured of her extraordinary beauty, 
fell a prey to sensual desires, and effected his purpose by embracing the prin- 
cess with his waves; but another account attributes her impregnation, with 
greater show of probability, to a young brahman of the prince’s household, and 
declares the amour with the river god was a fabrication of the lady, to couccal 
the lapse of which she was guilty from her parent. Passing over that part of 
the narrative, which details the discovery of her inconstancy, and the means 
to which Ramachandra had recourse to put a termination to her existence, all 
of which failed of success, we come to the period when the princess, who had 
taken refuge at her father’s court, gave birth to a son, who was called from his 
beauty Shashank ; his head bore the impress of an ari-fish, which marked his 
parentage, and hence he acquired the surname Arimasthn, or Arimath, i e. 
iiaving the head of an ari-fish. He passed his early years with the father of his 
mother, and subsequently removed to the north bank of the Brahmaputra, 
where he acquired territory; he made war upon raja Phenua, of Phenuagarh, in 
Kamrup, where the remains of a small fort are still to be seen, and reduced that 
prince to subjection; and afterwards constructed a fort, called Badyagarh,at 
Hathimora, in Kachan mahal, which is still in existence, and madqit his resi- 
dence. In the course of his wars, Arimath extended his conquests to the 
kingdom of Ramachandra, of whose relationship to himself he was ignorant • 
he laid siege to Pratappur, and through the treachery of a drummer of the gar- 
rison, who gave notice of a fitting time for attack, he surprised a part of the 
works that were imperfectly defended, made himself master of the fortress, and, 
beheading Ramachandra, returned in triumph to Badyagarh. 

“ Some discrepancies are here apparent in two MSS. I consulted ; one ac- 
count states Arimath slew Phenua, while another maintains that Phenua usurped 
the throne of Arimath on the death of the latter, and abode in Phenudgarh. 
Gajank, the son of Arimath, succeeded Phenua, and made his residence near 
Pratappur, in the vicinity of Agnigarh, and it is provoking, that from this time 
no further mention is made of the place. I shall merely add, that the last 
named prince was followed by his son Sukrank, who died without isbue A- S. 
H00 (A. D. 1478-9), when the dynasty of Jitari become extinct. 
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** The destruction of the temples at Pora is ascribed by some to an apostate 
brahman of Kanoj, called Pora Suthan, or Kalapahar, who was compelled to 
embrace Muhammedanism, and at whose door the Chardwarians, and others 
in Assam, lay all the sacrilege and mischief that has been consummated in the 
province. From their massive proportions, and the carving and ornaments 
being so much worn by time and exposure, the fanes are evidently the work of 
a remote era ; I sought in vain for an inscription, and neither the priests of the 
district, nor the ancient families whom I consulted, could assist my researches, 
or point, with an approximation to accuracy, to the date of their origin. 

“ Unconnected with the first temple, and retired some yards deeper in the 
wood, or rather grove of trees, which was in likelihood planted by the priests 
who ministered at the temples, I found the ruins of six or seven other enormous 
structures of granite, broken into thousands of fragments, and dispersed over 
the ground in the same extraordinary manner as those already described. 
Altars of gigantic proportions were among the most remarkable objects : one 
of these, measuring upwards of six feet each way, and eighteen inches thick, was 
elevated from seven to eight feet above the level of the plain, and approached 
on each side by layers of stone disposed in the nature of steps. It was hewn 
from a single block of granite ; underneath was a sort of cavern : the top had 
holes for iron links, and a receptacle to receive flowers and water, to bedew the 
Nandi, or sacred bull of Siva, who was placed, my informants imagined, on the 
brink of the reservoir. Six or eight other altars, one of them making a square 
oPforty-six feet, and eighteen inches thick, are to be seen in other parts of the 
ruins, and several square blocks, each measuring from twenty to thirty feet, 
concave in the centre, and sculptured in imitation of circlets of flowers, must 
have formed the Bedi, or altar-place or Siva, as there is a seat for the Ling, or 
symbol of the deity, in the middle of each. 

. “Among the specimens of sculptured figures that fell under observation, I 
discerned on a portion of frieze, nine images, each about a foot high, of whom 
Kanheya playing on a flute, and flanked by two Suhelis (damsels), were the only 
persons I could identify, though assisted by the priests of Chardwar. There 
were four figures of naked children eight inches high, that looked very much 
like Cupids; they were executed like the rest in basso relievo , and were dancing 
or gambolling together in pairs, and another groupe of five figures, eight inches 
high, two of them in an obscene attitude, appeared like the others to have 
formed part of a cornice. 

“ It will be seen, from the sketch which accompanies this description, that 
the ruins are partly encompassed by walls, which extend in so many directions, 
that it is scarcely possible to guess at the purpose of the architect. The walls 
have their foundations laid very deep in the earth : they arc in an unfinished 
state, and were evidently constructed at a period long subsequent to the 
temples ; they are built of massive blocks of cut stone, sometimes disposed in 
a double row, and exhibit a good deal of carving. The stones arc of various 
shapes, and rise three or four feet from the ground, and were all intended to be 
united with bands of iron. The entrance of the principal enclosure appears 
to have been from the south, where lie some pedestals, and three or four 
wedge-shaped stones, about five feet long and three broad, of a flattened 
pentagonal shape, intended, I presume, to have formed the voussoirs of an 
arch ; and the middle of the key-stone is decorated with a handsome diadem or 
plumed tiara. 

“ A little to the north of the wood, buried in a forest of reed grass, which 
an elephant penetrated with difficulty, I discovered a very interesting frag- 
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ment • tliis was a solid mass of granite, of a much finer grnin than the kind 
used in the temples, measuring ten and a-half feet in length, two and three- 
quarters in breadth, and two feet in depth. On this were sculptured, in very 
high relief, eighteen figures of gods, partially mutilated, but generally in a good 
state of preservation. Fifteen of the figures correspond in size, and are each 
eighteen inches high, and placed lengthwise in compartments, in groups of 
threes. Of these, the two external groupcs, and the centre one, representing, 
I think, Padma (Lncshmi), supported by two females, are raised on the stone 
more than half a foot above the others ; and again, each centre figure (Padma) 
of the compartments, is more in relief than its fellows. The whole of the 
images have high, cone-shaped, head-dresses and car-rings, and Padma is repre- 
sented standing on a snake, and the attendants are supported on or rising from 
lotus flowers. The groupes of the two divisions, which are less elevated than 
the others, exhibit, I believe, Durga, flanked by Lacshmi and Saraswati ; five 
of these figures are crowned with a sort of tri-pointed diadem, while the sixth 
has a round turban or cap. One of the forms of Durga has the right foot on 
the head of the demon, while the left is twisted up at her side, and the hands 
arc clasped over the breast, in the attitude of supplication. Under the central 
groupeof the whole, and forming part of what may have been intended for the 
ornamented frieze of the temple, is a seated figure of Gancsh in relief, five inches 
high, flanked by two other persons, one of them playing on a stringed instrument, 
and the other wielding a club. The lower part and sides of the block^irc 
decorated with a band of carving, showing beasts of different kinds, encircled 
by wreaths of flowers, in relief, and the gods are placed in scalloped arches, 
supported by pillars, which divide each of the images from its neighbour. 

“ The priests are so little versed in the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Hindu deities, that they could not determine whom the figures were intended 
to represent. 

“Near the images, are nine square pedestals of large dimensions, with three 
carved feet, which must have been intended to give support to as many 
columns; of these, several have almost disappeared in the earth; and it is 
likely others are lost altogether. It shews, at all events, the design of the 
temple must have been projected on a large scale. r l hese pedestals do not 
appear to have been moved from the spot where they were originally carved, 
and they are so little impaired by time and exposure to the elements, that I 
feel assured they are of modern date, compared with the buildings in the plan- 
tation and on the adjacent plains; they were, indeed, as fresh to look at as if 
but recently executed by the mason’s chisel. Vast fragments of the epistylium 
and frieze, carved with beaded drapery, also lie half buried in the soil. The 
people at one time commenced fracturing the stones, from an idea that gold 
was concealed in their cavities, but desisted, on a mysterious warning of the 
goddess Durga, who threatened to visit su^h sacrilegious attempts with death. 

“In the south-west angle of the Pont plains, there is another curious rem- 
nant of sculpture, also wrought from a single mass of granite, upwards of ten 
feet long, and two and a-half thick at the middle; it appears to have formed 
the side of a gate, and has a band of carving three inches broad on each side, 
showing in relief elephants, tigers, deer, rams, cattle, and swans, encircled by 
scrolls of flowers. The stone has in all twenty-five figures of Hindu deities, 
disposed cross-wise upon it; of these, the eighteen upper ones are in six rows, 
three of a row, and each in a separate compartment, while the centre figure is 
much more elevated than its fellows : they represent male and female divinities, 
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twenty inches high ; among them I recognized Hanunum. Another image has 
ft fish’s tail, and represents, I think, the Machh Avatar, or first incarnation of 
Vishnu, who is recorded to have appeared in the form of a fish to Satyavruta, 
to warn him of the great flood. Several other figures are playing on stringed 
instruments, and the three lower ones are merely busts, with hands clasped 
over the breast. The lowest compartment embraces three images, of whom 
Siva occupies the middle place, and is provided with a venerable flowing beard; 
he stands thirty inches high, and on each side of him are females, twenty-six 
inches high : one has been destroyed, but the other is playing on a stringed 
instrument, and her ears arc strung with a pair of enormous circular rings. 
Over this compartment are two groups of dwarf figures, six inches high, in a 
sedentary posture, and the whole sculpture bears evident marks of having been 
mutilated by a barbarian hand. 

“ No quarries were discovered, to indicate that the stones were disem- 
bowelled from the hills; but quantities of chips were seen in places: and once 
I came upon pillars and altars in an unfinished state, shaped from blocks of 
granite, on the surface of the earth ; and there seems no question that all the 
material employed on the fabrics was similarly procured from the masses of 
rock that cover the hills in great abundance. Once or twice only I fell in 
with well-burnt bricks ; they were smooth and thin, of rather a large size, but 
not badly shaped. Great part of these extensive ruins are buried or have sunk 
inft^the earth, and they cover altogether four or five acres of land. I have 
betn thus particular in noticing them, because there are not, so far as I know, 
any architectural remains in Assam, that can challenge a comparison with them 
for durability of material and magnitude of design ; and it is certain, from the 
prodigious number of ruinous and deserted temples, all of which appear to 
have been dedicated to Siva, being within the circuit of a few miles of Pora 
(1 discovered twelve or fifteen in as many days on the hills and highlands at 
their feet), that this spot must have been the capital of a sovereign prince, or 
a principal seat of the Hindu religion, and enjoyed a large share of prosperity 
at some remote period.” 


AKABIAN ANECDOTE. 

God gave a king a son, who was extremely cunning. The king placed him under 
a tutor, to learn knowledge. The child said to his preceptor, “ My dear master, I see 
no end to study ; life itself is not long enough to acquire all the sciences ; teach me 
one that can be speedily acquired, and which will aftord me happiness in this world 
and in the next.” “ Then practise silence,” said the tutor. The youth from this 
moment became mute. His father was in great distress. Supposing the taciturnity of 
his son to be the effect of disease, he had recourse to physicians and enchanters; all was 
in vain. The king one day went out hunting, and took his son with him. A heath- 
cock uttered a cry, and was taken. If this bird had been mute,” observed the 
prince, “ he would not have been caught.” Some one told the king, his son had 
spoken. The king sent for his son, but could not get a word from him. The king 
was wroth, and beat his son ; whereupon the latter exclaimed, “ my master had good 
reason to inculcate silence ; if I had held my peace, I should have escaped these blows. 
The prophet was right in saying, ‘ He that holds his tongue is safe,’ ”* 

* Journ. Asiatique, Juillet 1035, p. 93. 
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Holkar now rejoined the Ameer, and it was agreed that the whole force 
should march on Poona, against Sindhia. Bajee Rao, the Peshwa, was on 
good terms with Sindhia, and his force joined to that of Suda Sheeo Rao 
made upwards of 100,000 men. Holkar and Ameer Khan could muster 
70,000. The action between the two Mahratta chiefs, which took place 
on the 25th October 1802, it is well known, ended, after some vacillation 
of fortune, in the defeat of Sindhia’s army, and Holkar and Ameer Khan 
entered Poona in triumph. This celebrated battle was gained by Holkar’s 
infantry, under Capt. Harding, an Englishman, who fell at the close of the 
action. But no mention is made of him in the narrative before us, which 
enters into minute details of the various operations, giving great praise to 
Holkar himself, who is compared to a lion in his rage, whilst the Ameer’s 
prodigious deeds are recited in poetry, prose being too feeble a vehicle. 

The military reader may be gratified by a succinct account of the opera- 
tions, condensed from the wordy description of the moonshee. 

llolkar made his dispositions the night before the battle. Two brigades, 
and Holkar’s special brigade, with some Pindarry and other horse, were 
placed on the right wing, rather in advance; the Ameer’s horse was in the 
centre; the household and personal troops of Holkar were posted on tre 
extreme left; the Maharaj himself, with his body-guard, and the Ameer, 
with his self-mounted troopers, w ere to take their station in the rear, upon 
elephants, to regulate the battle. On the other side, the Peshwa had 
posted the brigades of Sheikh Ulub Alee and of Capt. Dawes (of Perron’s 
troops) in advance, with the artillery ; the Poona sirdars, the special troops, 
Mahrattas and others, were on his right, and Sindhia’s cavalry on the left. 

Thus ranged, the brigades of infantry, on both sides, forming the strength 
of the two lines, commenced the action with a cannonade and advanced 
against each other. Sindliia’s infantry were old battalions ; Holkar’s can- 
dled of raw soldiers. For this reason, it had been arranged that, when 
the infantry lines approached near enough, Holkar should open his artillery 
with grape, and that the cavalry should then charge in support of the bri- 
gades. The Maharaj, accordingly, waited the signal; but, before the enemy 
were within grape-range, his artillerymen began their discharge, and the 
Holkar sirdars came down from the left flank to charge; but, this being pre- 
mature, they did not reach the enemy ; on the contrary, being exposed to the 
grape of SindLia's brigades, they suffered so much as to threaten the loss 
<d the day. At the same time, the Peshwa’s household troops charged the 
Holkar cavalry from behind the brigades, cut them up and put them to 
fl'ght, the Ameer’s men flying with them. Upon seeing this, Ameer Khan 
mounted on horseback, and ordered some eighteen-pounders to open with 
ohain-shot upon the enemy’s horse in pursuit, which obliged them to retire. 
Hie Ameer now advised Holkar to charge in person from the left, whilst he 
(fhe Ameer) advanced in front. The Maharaj, accordingly, charged the 

• Concluded from p. 232 , 
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enemy’s horse with about 5,000 cavalry; the Ameer’s charge in front was 
stopped by a swamp, when the enemy’s artillery opened upon him, threw 
his men into confusion and struck his horse, which fell with him. Holkar’s 
charge succeeded ; it broke one of the Peshwa’s battalions, in the pursuit 
of which, Holkar was stopped by two or three battalions, with a couple of 
guns, posted near a wall. These were also broken, after two charges. 
Extricating himself, after great exertions, personal skill, and bravery, 
from the swamp, the Ameer, with a small party, cleared the edge of the 
morass of the Peshwa’s horse, posted in support of Sindhia's brigades, and 
these brigades were at this juncture broke, and fled before the Holkar bri- 
gades, Capt. Dawes being killed. 

Poona was occupied by the victors, and Holkar tried to prevail upon the 
Peshwa to return thither; but the latter was too familiar with the other’s 
character to trust him. He wrote, however, to the Rohilla chief, declarim? 
that if he (the Ameer) would pledge his word that no evil should happen 
to him, he would return. This compliment to his integrity, according to the 
moonshee’s account, was not undeserved. Ameer Khan took the letter to 
Jeswunt llao, who was overjoyed, and offered Bundelkhund, with its 
revenue, a crore of rupees, as the price of getting the Peshwa into his 

f ver. The Ameer delicately hinted that no fraud must be used. The 
er, however, remarked that “ stratagem and treachery are necessary for 
the attainment of power.” Upon this, Ameer Khan wrote back to the 
Peshwa, “ in a matter of private quarrel of this kind, it is not fitting for 
people like myself, not on a par with the principals, to interfere.” 

Urnrut Rao, the eldest son, by adoption, of Rajee Rao’s father, was 
now sent for and placed on the musnud ; at which Col. Close, the British 
resident, remonstrated, and asked leave to retire. Jeswunt Rao was for 
allowing him to depart, but the Ameer observed, “ if Close leaves, depend 
upon it, the British armies will take up the cause, and march hither to his 
aid, when you will have a difficult game to play.” He even declared that, 
should leave be given, he would not allow Close to move. 

The Ameer now marched against Bajec Rao; but his' men mutinied, 
believing that money received by him from Holkar had been withheld: he 
could prevail upon only 1,400 to accompany him. This fact tells some- 
what against the encomiums of the moonshee. With this small force, he 
drove the Peshwa out of the hill-fort of Marh, where he was concealed, 
taking that strong place without firing a shot. Bajee Rao was, however, 
soon restored to his dominions by General Wellesley (the Duke of Wel- 
lington). 

The Maharaj and the Ameer again separated ; the latter, with a force of 
80,000 men, took the road to Merich, plundering and capturing as he 
went. But as “ Wellesley, tha, Euringhec,” with the Nizam’s troops, 
Sindhia and the Bhoosla, were collecting their forces against Holkar, the 
latter pressed the Ameer to rejoin him. The Rohilla counselled him to 
oppose Sindhia and the Bhoosla, whilst he would answer for the English 
and Hyderabad armies; but Jeswunt Rao insisted upon a junction of their 
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forces. At this crisis, it is stated in the narrative, that Col. Wellesley, at 
the suggestion of the Nizam’s minister, agreed to purchase the aid of 
Ameer Khan’s “ courage and military talents” with a crore of rupees, 
and a territory yielding that sum per annum : all which, Mr. Prinsep 
observes, is pure romance and gasconade. It is added that the Ameer 
listened (without sincerity) to this negociation, which was carried on through 
the minister who was empowered to make the offer ; and that he com- 
municated it to Jcswunt Rno, who was impressed thereby with conlidence 
in the Ameer’s fidelity. 

Jealousy of the English united all the Mahratta chiefs in a project to 
drive them out of the country. This brought on the celebrated battle of 
Assaye, the loss of which the biographer ascribes to the slackness of 
Dowlut Rao’s officers of brigades, who were “ anxious rather for defeat 
than victory.” This is a groundless statement. The desperation with which 
De Boigne’s brigades and the artillery fought, and the serious loss suffered 
by the victors, sufficiently refute it. The Ameer u r as not present at this 
battle : he had been detached by Ilolkar toSindhia’s assistance, but, hearing 
intelligence of this defeat, he returned to Holkar. 

The two chiefs once more divided their forces, and Ameer Khan went 
towards Bundelkhund, lev)ing contributions as usual. Here he was oppo^d 
by Major Ahmuty and Colonel Shepherd. The Ameer states that he 
retreated ; but he does not mention a word of being beaten by Colonel 
Shepherd ; though he does mention an advantage he gained over a body of 
Jhansee Gosaens of the Colonel’s party. Mr. Prinsep remarks, that there 
is no good English account of these operations in Bundelkhund, the , l 
interest of which was lost amidst the greater events passing in Hindustan 
and the Dekhan. 

Previous to this affair, the principal events of Lord Lake’s campaign had 
occurred, whose rapid and splendid successes arc very summarily treated 
by the Ameer or his biographer. Ilolkar at length wrote to him, declaring 
his intention to. enter the field against General Lake, and calling upon the 
Ameer to join him. Placing his family in the fort of Koorwaee, he set 
off, plundering as he went, to Mhow and Elich, where he heard that 
a detachment of a British force, under Col. Fawcett, sent into Bundel- 
khund to oppose the Ameer’s incursion, was employed in reducing a fort. 
Upon which he sent lus Pindarries to plunder their camp, and went him- 
self against the party in the trenches (22d May 1804), surprizing three 
companies, killing Captain Gillespie, the commander, and some other 
officers. The Ameer calls this “ a signal victory.” The Pindarries were 
beaten off. 

A British detachment (two companies) being encamped at Kalpee, the 
Ameer started off, on a for$pd night-march of sixty coss, to cut it up. 
This exploit is deemed of sufficient importance to be related in both 
verse and prose. The detachment was surprised and overpowered, and the 
commander taken prisoner ; he is said to have been a brother of General 
Elphinstone ! There is no written account of this affair ; though there is 
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oral testimony confirmatory of the Ameer's statement. The Ameer then 
planned an expedition to Cawnpore, but could not find a ford over the 
Jumna : he therefore was content with the plunder of Kalpee. At Koonch 
lie says, he surrounded Captain Jones; but, “ seeing no advantage to be 
gained by this," he returned to Koorwaee : the fact, as stated by Major 
Thorn, is, that Captain Jones deal off Ameer Khan, and saved Kalpee. 
The Ameer strangely forgets, too, that his force was entirely broken and 
dispersed by Colonel Shepherd, near Koonch, 24th June 1804. 

The zemindars, during Ameer Khan's absence, having favoured Sindhia's 
general, Jean Baptiste, and refused his contributions, the Ameer first chased 
Jean Baptiste into the jungle of Sursee, and then wreaked his vengenceon 
the zemindars. 

General Lake, after following Holkar into Rajpootana, returned with 
part of his force to Cawnpore, which the moonshee modestly attributes to 
the fear of an irruption from the Ameer, in consequence of his success m 
Bundelkhund. 

The fate of Lucan’s party, at the Mukundra pass, in July 1804, is 
ascribed by the Ameer to treacherous advice given by Bapoo Sindia to 
Colonel Monson, the operations of whose detachment are related with 
tolerable accuracy. General Lake’s march to Delhi, to relieve Colonel 
Ochterlony, is described as one of great suffering, from the harrassing 
experienced from Holkar; “ the English," it is said, “ for vexation, 
gnawed the backs of their hands, and had the finger of consternation con- 
stantly between their teeth;" all which is pure fiction. The defeat of 
Holkar, by Lord Lake, at Dccg, is attributed by the Ameer (who was 
not present at these transactions) to the treachery of Nazir Jung, nawab of 
Furukhabad, which led Holkar to spend that time in feasting and drinking 
which should have been devoted to preparation. 

The Maharaj wrote from Bhurtpoor to Ameer Khan, who was busied in 
the siege of Bhilsa, entreating him to come to his aid. The latter, how- 
ever, had been displeased with Holkar's conduct towards him, and had, 
moreover, his hands full in reducing his zemindars. The pay of his troops 
was also in arrears, and he was ill ; but by dint of artifice and exactions, 
he raised money. The Ameer's biographer states that, at this time, several 
offers were made to him from General Lake, through Major Ahmuty, 
tendering thirteen lacs beyond General Wellesley's offer, “for his quiet 
settlement under British engagements." But, he says, “ the Ameer's 
ambition was then high, and he refused every overture of the kind, and 
sent back for answer, that the conquest of the whole of Hindustan was his 
aim and object, and he could not bring himself to accept of any terms as 
the price of his forbearance from its pursuit." The making of these alleged 
proposals is at least as improbable as their rejection. 

The importunity of Holkar induced the Ameer to proceed to Bhurtpoor, 
his approach to which, the Ameer says, induced Lord Lake to attempt to 
storm the place, which he was then besieging, after he had in vain attempted 
*o brife him with eighteen lacs of territory ! In the course of the siege, 
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the Ameer made several attacks upon the British, in one of which, he 
acknowledges, he was defeated, and Major Thorn states, that he escaped on 
foot and in disguise. 

Previous to his rejoining Holkar, Ameer Khan declares that an attempt 
was made by Ambajee Inglia, one of Sindhia’s sirdars, to make joint 
cause with him. Ambajee agreed to protect the Ameer’s family, but 
General Jones protested against this act of Ambajee, and threatened ven- 
geance. Upon which, the crafty Zalim Sing, raj-rana of Kotah, offered 
a fort for the Ameer’s family, observing to his own advisers, that “he 
should gain the Ameer for life:” this is in perfect accordance with the 
character of that extraordinary man. 

The Ameer and Holkar could not agree in respect to the operations 
against the British, and the Raja of Bhurtpoor advised that one of them 
should depart on an incursion into the enemy’s country. Ameer Khan 
accordingly marched with a body of horse, lightly equipped, towards 
Rohilkhund, crossed the Jumna, plundering and levying contributions all 
the way to the Ganges, which he could not cross for want of knowing a 
ford. At length, an old man, sent specially by Providence, led him to a 
ghat of easy passage, and then disappeared ! The water was so shallow, 
that the horses’ girths w'ere not even wetted, and the goats and sheep passed 
without difficulty. He reached Moradabad, for which city, it is said, he 
had such an affection, that he spared it; but the fact is, that, before he 
could carry the works thrown up before Mr. Leycester’s (the judge’s) 
house, tidings of General Smith’s approach reached him, and lie decamped 
across the Ramgunga. The rapidity of the Ameer's operations baflled the 
general’s pursuit of him for some time. At length, he came up w'ithhim at 
Afzulgurh, on the 2d March 1805. Here the Ameer suffered a complete 
rout ; his Yckns, or independent horse, whom he headed in an attack upon the 
British horse-artillery, were completely destrojed by Colonel Skinner, with 
his corps of horse. A few days after this, the Ameer, hearing that Lieu- 
tenant Robert Skinner, brother of Colonel James Skinner, was at Sumbbul, 
with 2,000 horse (really only 300), setoff to attack him, and put all to the 
sword. This small force, however, held out against the Ameer, in a 
seraee, for two days, repulsing all his attacks. The account given of this 
in the Memoirs, is curious enough : “ Skinner, fearing that he would be 
overpowered, sent a message to the effect, that there was nothing to be 
gained by slaughtering him and his men; that this would be no victory, but, 
on the contrary, his men were Afghans, like the Ameer himself, whose 
death would do him no credit or service. Alla-oo-decn Moolvee, also, who 
was an intimate friend of the Ameer’s, dissuaded him fiom forcing the 
party to extremity, and entreated him to spare them for the sake of God. 
The Ameer, therefore, marched away.” 

General Smith continuing in pursuit of the Pathan chief, and having 
worsted his rear-guard, his men dispersed, and the Ameer, left with a very 
few followers, was glad to escape by the ghat which had given him entrance 
into Rohilkhund. He recrossed the Jumna and rejoined Holkar at Bhurtpoor, 
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where Lord Lake, according to the narrative before us, taking alarm at 
the prospect of Sindhia’s joining the confederacy, held a “ general council/’ 
wherein it was resolved that, as the Ameer was exciting general trouble 
in Rohilkhund, and it was vain for the English army to attempt to follow 
him, it was prudent to come to terms with the Bhurtpoor raja, who, being 
reduced to great straits by the sums he paid to Holkar and the Ameer (the 
only fact in the case), agreed to the proposals privately : it is well known 
that the raja made the first overtures. Before the treaty was concluded, 
Lord Lake attacked Holkar’s camp, which was dispersed, and a battalion 
of the Ameer’s surrendered. All that the biographer states of this, is, that 
his lordship attacked Ilolkar’s camp, but that “ the Ameer brought him 
timely succour, and repelled the assault.” 

Holkar and the Ameer now communicated with Sindhia, letting him know 
that they were without money, and that destitute of this article, their army 
could not be kept together, and the war with the English must terminate. 
Sindhia’s reply was characteristic of the man and the times: “ Ambajee 
Inglia (a Mahratta general),* who professes to be my servant, and has 
lacs of rupees in ready money by him, will give no aid ; if you can con- 
trive a way of extracting money from him by cunning, you have my per- 
mission ; but the half of what may be so obtained must belong to me.” 
The Ameer was chosen as the fittest instrument of this shameful extortion; 
he, with the sanction of Sindhia, waited upon Inglia, and told him plainly 
that he must advance ten lakhs. Inglia, however, flatly refused to do so, 
notwithstanding all the j persuasions of the Ameer, and the offer of jewels 
in pawn. Ameer Khan obtained leave to use stronger measures, and, upon 
his next visit, he seized Inglia by the hand, saying “ if you have nothing to 
offer, come and sit in my tent.” At this pretty plain threat, according to 
the moonshee, “ the bird of sense flew from its nest in the brain of Inglia.” 
Three or four days were now employed in various “ means of persuasion,” 
and at length the terrified man promised to consent to anything, if he might 
go to Holkar. Jeswunt Rao, accordingly, sent for him and demanded 80 
lacs (£800,000), of which ten or twelve were immediately realized, and 
for the rest engagements were offered ; but Holkar insisted upon the whole 
being paid forthwith, or he would hand Ambajee over again to the Ameer. 
“ At the very name of the Ameer,” says his encomiastic biographer, “every 
hair of Inglia’s body stood on end,” and he promised, if he was permitted 
to go to Kotali, to raise the money. This was agreed to, and the Ameer 
and Bapoo Sindhia escorted the unhappy man to Kotah, where Inglia 
“ broke up one of his hoards, and paid nearly half of the demand.” This is 
the statement of the Ameer’s naeeb moonshee, and bad enough it is ; but the 
account given of this transaction by Colonel Tod, who was at the very time 
in Sindhia’s camp, is somewhat more precise. This gentleman states that, 
amongst other tortures to which Ambajee was subjected, oiled tow was 
fastened to his fingers and lighted ; he attempted suicide, but the instrument, 

* * He had been Sindhia's viceroy, in Central India, and whilst in charge of Mewar, he extorted, In 

eight yters, according to Colonel Tod, about £2,000,000 sterling. 
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an English pen-knife, did not inflict a wound sufficiently deep; it was 
sowed up by the surgeon of the British regency, and Ambajee recovered. 
Fifty-five lacs (upwards of half-*a-iuillion) were really obtained from him. 

Inglia, by his strength of character, had much influence over Sindhia, 
which he employed to detach him from Holkar, who had prevailed upon 
him to join an alliance against the English. Through Inglia, he also en- 
tered secretly into a new treaty with Lord Lake. Ameer Khan, seeing how 
matters stood, advised Holkar to retire into the Punjab, Runjeet Singh, 
and other Sikh chiefs, having sent vakeels inviting the two chiefs to enter 
into engagements with them, and promising to make common cause against 
the general enemy. 

Holkar and the Ameer, accordingly, marched with their forces from 
Ajmeer into the Sikh country. At Puteeala, they found that Raja Saheb 
Singh and his wife were upon ill-terms, the latter intriguing to remove the 
raja from authority, in the name of her infant. Holkar remarked to the 
Ameer, that “ God had sent them these two pigeons to pluck," and pro- 
posed that each should espouse their respective causes, and play them off 
against each other, for their own ends. They did so, receiving each a con- 
siderable sum as remuneration for the services they rendered ! 

Having extracted all the money they could from these persons, the two 
chiefs proceeded on their march, levying contributions where they could, 
to the Sutlej, intending, if the Sikhs were disinclined to make common cause 
with them against the English, to proceed to Cabool. They had crossed 
the Dooab, betw’een the Sutlej and the Bcah, when Bhao Bhaskur, a cun- 
ning diplomatist, high in Holkar’s confidence, whom he had sent to gain 
Runjeet Singh, wrote that he had effected this object, forwarding a letter 
from that chief confirming the intelligence. They accordingly proceeded to 
Amritsur, where they staid six weeks. 

Meanwhile, Lord Lake followed them to the Sutlej, being urged by his 
government to offer terms and bring the war to an end. The biographer 
asserts that his lordship employed a sheikh (Sheikh Mukdoom Alee is sup- 
posed to be referred to), to negociate wilh Jesvvunt Rao. Ameer Khan, 
however, finding out what was his errand, sent him away; but the sheikh 
continuing his intrigues through Balaram Seth, a confidential adviser of 
Holkar, the latter became desirous of peace, at which Lord Lake “felt 
great joy." When Holkar began to sound the Ameer, this chief was averse 
to peace, pledging himself, if Runjeet Singh threw them off, to win Shah 
Shooja to their interest, and if he would not stir, to raise thousands of 
Afghans beyond the Atuk, and thus drive the English out of Hindustan. 
Holkar, however, chose to act (though secretly) upon his own decisions, and 
a peace was concluded, he looking upon the terms granted (says the Ameer) 
as a god-send. The Ameer was wrath, and boiling with rage, declared he 
would proceed alone to Cabool and execute his scheme. In some verses, 
he is described as proposing it to his followers, who embraced it with accla- 
mations. The Khan marched, and Holkar was greatly troubled ; Mr. 
Metcalfe, the British negociator, learning the desertion of the Ameer, 
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declared that that chiefs seal to the treaty was indispensable. Whereupon 
Holkar followed the Ameer, and by the most abject entreaties, “ laying 
his head at his feet," and promising him a large reward, won him to return, 
and General Lake ordered Tonk, Rampoora, and other places to be res- 
tored, which were given to the Ameer. Most of this is fiction. Sir C. 
Metcalfe made no such statement as is here alleged ; Ameer Khan was 
considered merely as one of ilolkar’s officers ; when the treaty was con- 
cluded and ratified, Sir George Barlow gratuitously gave back the places 
referred to. 

Holkar was now threatened by a mutiny of his own troops; but he con- 
trived to escape to the Ameer, his constant resource, whom he employed 
to pacify them. He did so, but in a manner to excite suspicion in Ilol- 
kar’s mind that he was in league with his officers against him, and it is as- 
serted that Holkar bribed a khidmutkar to poison his associate, “ giving 
him some poison wrapped up in a paper.” This scheme failed; whereupon 
a Mahratla boy employed about the Ameer’s person was applied to, but he 
communicated the fact to his master, and brought him the poison he had 
received. Upon this, the Ameer went to Jeswunl Uao, telling him he had 
got some strengthening medicine; shewing the identical poison forwaidcd 
by Holkar, who was overwhelmed with shame. 

The Ameer’s biographer now enters upon that passage in the history of 
Rajwarra, which ended in the atrocious murder of the princess of Oodiporc. 

Kishna lvomari Bae, 1 the virgin princess Komaii,' was the daughter 
of Bhecm Singh, raja of Oodipore. She was of the noblest blood of India, 
nnd added beauty of face and person to an engaging demeanour. In her 
sixteenth year, her hand was sought by Juggut Singh, raja of Jeypore, and 
Maun Singh, raja of Manvar or Joudpore. The naeeb-moonshee states 
that Raja Maun obtained fiomRana Bhecm his assent to his marriage with 
the princess ; but a quarrel arising between them, the rana immediately 
opened a negociation for the maniage of his daughter with the raja of 
Jeypore, who was enamoured of the princess. The rana told Juggut Singh 
that he had never consented to the marriage of his daughter with Raja Maun. 
The latter, upon this, applied to Sindhia, to prevent such a slight being put 
cm him, which he did by coming to Oodiporc and driving away the Jeypore 
detachment, which kept the passes. On Sindlua's departure, Juggut Singh 
sent a party to secure the ghats again. Maun, upon this, was advised to 
take the field against Jeypore. Meanwhile, Holkar and the Ameer arrived 
in the Jeypore country, and the latter was despatched to the court to make 
further arrangements for the tribute, whilst the former proceeded to Pookur, 
where he had an interview with Raja Maun. One of the Jeypore chiefs, a 
sensible man, endeavoured to adjust the difference between the two rajas 
on these terms; — that Juggut Singh should marry Maun Singh’s daughter, 
and give his own sister to the Joudpore raja. The Ameer advised Holkar, 
after he had received the full tribute from Jeypore, to unite his forces to 
those of the Joudpore raja, “who had claims upon him for receiving his 
family, at the risk of giving umbrage to the English.” Holkar had, at this 
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time, received money on the express condition of going to Kotah, and aban- 
doning Maun Singh. Holkar appears to have chosen a middle course. 
He sent off his brigades, but retained a body of 500 horse, which he had. 
borrowed from the Joudpore raja as a body-guard. This excited suspicion 
in the breast of Juggut Singh, and Maun Singh was persuaded that it was 
beneath him to agree to the terms of accommodation, namely, the double 
marriage, and to renounce his prior claim to the hand of Kishna Komari. 
War consequently commenced between the two rajas, and Juggut Singh 
took up the cause of a claimant to the throne of Joudpore, Dhokul Singh 
(an infant), desiring the aid of Ameer Khan, in his meditated invasion of 
Joudpore. The Ameer consented, and although an agent from Holkar 
urged him to side with Raja Maun, and a moowdiee, on that raja’s part, 
offered a large sum of money and a country yielding several lacs, on con- 
dition of his deserting Jeypore and entering into terms with his master, the 
inflexible virtue of Ameer Khan rejected the proposals, llolknr and the 
Ameer were now on opposite sides. Rut this was still made subservient 
to their mutual views. u My last advice to you is,” said the Khan to 
Holkar, in a conference upon the state of allairs, “ that you join Raja Maun 
Singh, leaving me to take the side of Raja Juggut Singh, in this war; we 
should by that means turn the conflict to our own purposes, spinning it out 
at pleasure, till the resources of both were exhausted, and both were in our 
power.” It is amusing to find this execrable policy thus openly avowed. 

The Ameer’s troops -accordingly formed a part of the Jeypore army, 
amounting to about 300,000 men, destined for the invasion ol Joudpore. 
The Auieer, it is mentioned, stated to Raja Juggut Singh, “Recollect, I 
do not join you as a soldier entertained in your service (though he had 
previously declared, as a reason for not joining Maun Singh, that ‘ he had 
pledged himself to Raja Juggut Singh ’), but make war upon Raja Maun 
Singh on my own account.” It is added that the raja agreed to receive 
the Ameer’s co-operation on this footing. 

In the operations which ensued, and in which the Ameer took his part, 
Maun Singh was deserted by his army and obliged to fly to his capital; 
much booty was taken by the Jeypore army, some of which fell into the 
hands of the Ameer’s troops. “The Ameer,” it is said, “ now reflected 
that, as Raja Maun Singh was a great chief, to pursue him further and re- 
duce him to greater straits and degradation was not a worthy part for him 
to play.” He accordingly proposed to Juggut Singh that a great part of 
his army should be disbanded ; that the raja should proceed with a sufficient 
force to settle affairs at Joudpore, and that he (the Ameer) should be de- 
puted to finish the marriage arrangements at Oodipore. Juggut had suffi- 
cient penetration to discover the object of this counsel, which he at once 
rejected. 

The Jeypore army advanced against the Marwar capital, almost the only 
part of his territories left to Maun Singh, the Ameer still joining in the 
operations. After the surrender of the city and his investment in the fort, 
Raja Maun sent secretly to the Ameer to ask his aid in his extremity. The 
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Rohilla u could not reconcile it to himself to enter into any negociation at 
that time.” 

Meanwhile, Sindhia, well knowing the character of Ameer Khan, was 
jealous of his obtaining an influence in the affairs of Rajasthan, and sent 
Ambajee Inglia to get him away from this scene, who instilled into Juggut 
Singh suspicions of the motives and intentions of the Ameer, and in con- 
sequence his allowance of 5,000 rupees a-day was stopped. This rendered 
his troops mutinous ; they sat dhurna on him, pelted him with stones, and 
wounded him severely. The Jeypore durbar was deaf to his demands for 
money, and though the Ameer condescended so far as to ask for a few 
hundred rupees to provide a day’s food for his men, it produced no effect. 
Considering that “ he had failed in no tittle of his own agreement with Raja 
Juggut Singh, while on their part there had been nothing but perfidy and 
bad faith,” the Ameer now determined to break with Jeypore. 

Maun Singh, hearing of these differences, renewed his solicitation of the 
Ameer, who, deeming himself absolved from his engagements with Juggut 
Singh, accepted the offers of the Joudpore raja, which were four lacs and 
a-half per month, a brigade to be taken into permanent service, besides 
jageers, &c. Ameer Khan, accordingly, moved from Joudpore, after up- 
braiding Juggut Singh for his breach of compact, and joined the remains 
of the Rahtorc forces. He now engaged m intrigues with Sindhia; but, 
in the meanwhile, a Jeyporean force of 50,000 men were pursuing him. 
The parties fought near Madhoo-Rajpoorn, in Jeypore, on the 18th August 
1807. The Ameer “said his prayers at night, and made a special suppli- 
cation to the God of Battles for victory.” The conflict was a fierce one ; 
the Ameer, as usual, performed prodigies of valour ; his horse, Nuhcah 
(meaning* conjuror carried him through the battle like a fish flying through 
the water, and victory declared for him, after great slaughter of the Jcy- 
poreans. According to the official report of the resident at Delhi, the bat- 
tle was gained principally through the defection to the Ameer of the Afghan 
horse in the Jeypore service, of which not one word is said in the narrative. 

This success determined the Khan to make an attempt upon the Jeypore 
capital, as there were no troops thereto protect it; but, receiving from the 
sister of Raja Juggut Singh a veil from her own head, with a message that 
there were none but women in the town ; that she, a weak woman, though 
the sister of the raja, constituted him (the Ameer) the guardian of her 
honour, and hoped he would take a money-present and quit the neighbour- 
hood ; the chief departed from a place where there were no men to oppose 
him, and even refused the money. All this chivalrous display disappears 
before a report of the resident at Delhi, which attributes the retreat of the 
Ameer to the weakness of his force. 

The Ameer now marched against Juggut Singh, who broke up the seige 
of Joudpore, and retired to his own country. The Ameer commenced a 
pursuit of his army ; but Juggut Singh sent a secret message to him, that 
he repented of the ill-treatment he had received at his hands; that the Ameer 
had had his revenge, and that if he would give up the pursuit, he (the raja) 
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would i( remember it for life." The Ameer, reflecting “ that, after all, the raja 
of Jeypore was a great sirdar, and it might be useful to place him under 
obligation,” took the hint, and when the Rhatore chiefs beat drum* to 
march, pretended to be asleep, and his servants made the necessity of his 
rest an excuse for delay, till the fugitive raja had got too far on his retreat 
to be molested. The Ameer entered Joudpore, and was received with dis- 
tinguished honour by Raja Maun Singh. 

Whilst residing at Joudpore, the Ameer, who found a congenial spirit 
in Raja Maun, was engaged in a variety of intrigues, in which he appears 
to have been invariably successful. One person, the great Pokurna vassal, 
Siwaee Singh, the supporter of Dhokul Singh, gave the Ameer and Raja 
Maun much uneasiness, and he was despatched by a mode of assassination 
which only a mind of the blackest texture could have conceived and executed. 
Colonel Tod has given the particulars of this deed,* but we shall be content 
with the assassin’s own account of the matter, which is chronicled in verse 
as well as prose. 

Ameer Khan sent a deputation of his officers on a complimentary visit to 
Siwaee Singh, and invited him to take leave of him. The Ameer had pre- 
pared a large tent as “a net for his prey." On one side, all the ropes were 
properly fastened to the pins, but within the enclosure (outer kunats), on 
the opposite side, they were held in hand by klasees, ready to be dropped at 
a signal, and all the space within the enclosed kunats was filled with cannon 
(loaded with grape), pointed, with matches lighted. The Ameer had 
ordered, that, when a fife sounded, the tent should be let fall on the heads 
of all within, and the artillery discharged upon the escort (about 1,000 
horse), while men of known courage should rush in “ and finish the whole." 
When Siwaee Singh and his chiefs of note had entered the tent and sat 
down, the two officers in attendance upon them left it, on pretence of seeing 
whether the dresses of honour were prepared ; upon which, the Ameer gave 
“the signal of blood," when the ropes were let go, and the tent fell on the 
heads of all within ; the cannon, at the same time, were discharged at the 
tent and escort, and forty-two chiefs were cut to pieces. “ Thus," says the 
exulting Moonshee," docs success ever crown the plans of the wise." He 
does not state that, in the promiscuous slaughter, several of the Ameer's 
men met their death ; and that the nautch-girls and their attendants, who had 
been introduced into the tent to assist the deception, were enveloped and 
slain with the rest. This deed was perpetrated on the 4th April 1808, and, 
as Mr. Prinsep remarks, “astonished even Rhatore perfidy." The sum for 
which the Ameer contracted with Raja Maun to ged rid of Siwaee Singh 
was 35 lacs, or £350,000. 

The Ameer left Joudpore three months after this transaction, and 
appears to have been inactive the rest of the year.f In July 1809, he 
undertook an expedition against Nagpore, with a considerable force, chiefly 

* Annals of Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 149. 

t In 1808, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, his old confederate, became decidedly insane ; upon which the 
Ameer went to his camp, and was solicited by Holkar’s officers to take the management of affairs ; but 
he wisely declined. 
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Pindaries. He appears, in his operations against this raja, to have been 
outwitted, and he was exposed (17th November 1809) to a battle under 
disadvantages, was defeated, and retreated v\ith great loss, having been 
exposed to much personal hazard. He was joined by the Bhopal troops, 
and was ready to fight another battle on the 7th December, when he was 
again worsted. His force, however, was still large, and his Pindaries 
swept the Nagpore territores. At length, a large army, consisting of Bri- 
tish troops, the Peshwa’s forces, and a brigade of Sindhia's, came to the 
relief of the Bhoosla. The Ameer, thereupon, broke up his army, and 
retired into Mewar. 

One motive assigned for this was a desire to comply with an invitation of 
Toolsa Baee, the wife of llolkar, who wrote pressing letters to him to 
come to her relief, as Dhurman, a chela of llolkar, who had been placed 
by the Ameer in a military command, was availing himself of Jeswunt 
Rao’s madness, to establish an influence in the administration of affairs. 
The Ameer told his officers that he had no funds ; but that the llolkar 
affair was pressing, and he called only upon those who were prepared for 
hard w T ork and no present pay to accompany him. The enterprize cost but 
little exertion. On approaching the chela’s party, his troops deserted to 
the Ameer; he was seized and put to death. Ample funds were now fur- 
nished to pay the troops of Ameer Khan, who proceeded to Oodipore. 

Here he represented to the rana that, as his territories were defenceless, 
it was his interest to take one of his brigades into his pay ; to which the 
prince agreed, and to the condition of paying for it a cpiarter of all his 
collections. The Ameer gained the confidence of the rana, who exchanged 
tuibans with him in pledge of friendship. 

One of the first acts of amity on the part of the Ameer was to repre- 
sent to the rana that his quarrel with Maun Singh would never be settled so 
long as his daughter lived, and therefore it behoved him, from motives of 
policy, as well as regard for the honour of his family, to put her to death : 
“ if you do not,” the Ameer added, “it will be my duty, connected as l 
am with Maun Singh, to seize her by force, and carry her to .Toudpore.” 
The rana said he could not consent to her marrying Maun Sing, and to 
take her off by force would disgrace his family for ever. He added, how- 
ever, that, if the Ameer would get Khalee liao from Raja Maun, he 
would contrive to get rid of his daughter. The Ameer consented, and the 
rana caused poison to be mixed with his daughter’s food. The quantity 
taken was not sufficient for the purpose, and the princess, guessing her 
father’s object, sent him a message, that, as it was a matter which con- 
cerned the honour of the family, there was no occasion to go secretly to 
work. Accordingly, having bathed, and dressed in gay attire, she drank 
off the poison, “ and so gave up her precious life, earning the perpetual 
praise and admiration of mankind.” 

This is the Ameer’s account of the affair; but Colonel Tod and Sir 
John Malcolm make it appear that the Ameer’s agency was more direct. 
According to the former authority, a natural brother of the princess was 
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first employed to stab her ; but the dagger dropped from his palsied htftid 
when he beheld her innocent loveliness. Poison was then prepared, and 
by female hands. Being presented in the name of her father, she bowed 
and drank it, with a prayer for his welfare. Thrice was the bitter potion 
rejected from her stomach. It was then administered in a powerful opiate, 
and “ she slept.” Colonel Tod hesitates not to stigmatize Ameer Khan as 
“the murderer of Kishna.” 

Mr. Prinsep, with more gallantry than success, attempts to palliate this 
act of Ameer Ivhan. He observes that the politicians of Asia, especially 
of Rajasthan, deem a woman’s life of small account, and viewed with due 
allowance of this state of morals and feeling, the advice given by the 
Ameer was excusable. The death of the princess removed the great source 
of confusion throughout Rajasthan ; “ the princess, according to Rajpoot 
notions, could have had no other husband than one of the two rajas, and, 
as neither was possible, death was her only resource !” 

The Ameer then proceeded to bring about an adjustment of his claims 
on Jeypore, which was obstructed by a mutiny of his troops, who treated 
him with great severity. He brought matters to a successful issue, how- 
ever, with Jeypore, and was subsequently involved in other squabbles res- 
pecting arrears with his auxiliaries. 

In 1813, he received a pressing invitation from Raja Maun to proceed to 
Joudpore, where he was employed to seize Induraj, the raja’s bukhshee, 
and to extort money from him on the ground o( embezzlement. Mean- 
while, the success of the Jeypore troops was prejudicial to the Ameer’s 
interests in Rajasthan, and the biographer enters minutely into details of 
the transactions in this quarter, which are extremely valuable, and which 
harmonize tolerably well with the official reports of the resident at Delhi. 
The projected nuptials of the rajas of Joudpore and Jeypore took place 
with all the state and ceremony belonging to the Rajpoot courts, about the 
beginning of October 1813. The Ameer was present at the marriages, by 
express desire of Raja Maun ; he even sat on the musnud with both rajas, 
a mark of great honour, which was not acceded to without much demur on 
the part of Juggut Singh, the Jeypore pi nice. The latter, however, felt 
it to be politic to conciliate the Ameer, to whom lie said that, although his 
affairs had become like milk and rice by the arrangement with Maun Singh, 
he (the Ameer) was the sugar that sweetened the mess ! 

The Ameer, at this juncture, received an application from Shah Shooja- 
ool-Moolk, of Kabool, for succour in his war with his brother Mahmood 
Shah. I le felt a desire to accept this invitation, but his auxiliaries opposed 
the project, and it was laid aside. He likewise received offers from Sindh, 
which was at this time distracted by dissensions amongst the rulers, which 
were, however, soon adjusted. 

Events of importance now happened at the Joudpore court. The ministry 
of Singce Induraj and As Deonath, the raja’s guru, was odious to both 
chiefs and people, and some of the former formed a conspiracy against it, 
and applied to the Ameer to aid their purpose, offering thirty lacs as the 
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reward of his a putting the Singee and the priest out of the way.” The 
Ameer declined unless he should be solicited by the ranee and Koonwur 
Chhutar Singh to take part in the project. The ranee and Koonwur, being 
discontented with the ministers, and kept in a kind of restraint by them, 
urged the Ameer by all means to engage in the plot. The Ameer, reflect- 
ing that the Singee and the priest had shewn no friendly feeling to him, 
but, on the contrary, had set the raja against him, obstructed his demands 
for money, and plotted his assassination, resolved to take part against them. 
He accordingly contrived an interview between the two ministers and some 
of his own rasaladars, attended by about a dozen determined Afghans, in 
order to discuss the claims for money, when “ these ministers were des- 
patched/’* Such is the cool manner in which these daring acts of villainy 
arc recorded. Raja Maun, finding that he was surrounded by men whom 
he could not punish, and who would not scruple to remove him, if neces- 
sary, feigned madness or idiolcy, and retired for a time from public busi- 
ness. The testimony of Ameer Khan absolves Raja Maun from the sus- 
picion of being the instigator of the murder of these two ministers, which 
was the act of the ranee and heir-apparent’s faction, intent upon usurping 
the authority of the state : the crafty plan of the raja probably saved his 
life. The Ameer received his stipend in money and bonds, and quitted 
Joudpore in December 1815. 

The Ameer’s unruly Afghans again mutinied for arrears of pay, and, 
getting him in their power, treated him with great severity. He escaped 
from them, and joined Jumshecd Khan, who was carrying on operations 
against the Shckhawatees, who were aided from Jeypore. The tenorof 
his name alone caused the Shekhawatees to retire precipitately to a strong 
position; but the Ameer blockaded them so closely, that they sued for a 
composition and were suffered to depart 

Chhutur Bhoj, the dewan of Jeypore, said to be in concert with Ameer 
Khan, having been supplanted by Manjee Das, in .January 18 If), fled to the 
Ameer’s camp, and urged him to restore him. The Ameer finding there was 
a strong party against the purohit (minister), advanced to Jeypore with Ins 
army, levying contributions as he went. Manjee Das strengthened the 
defences of the city and prepared for a seige, which was regularly com- 
menced and continued for twenty-four days. The obstinate resistance and 
losses he experienced enraged the Ameer, who bombarded the city, which 
caused great damage, and induced the raja to send his dewan to stop the 
operations. The Ameer demanded money, the raja had none wherewith to 
satisfy his rapacity, and Juggut Singh was about to evacuate the town and 
retire to the fort of Amer, when his ranee, daughter of the raja of Joudpore, 
with the spirit of a Rajpootni, sent a message to the Ameer, saying “ Raja 
Maun is my father, and your sworn friend ; 1 regard you as my uncle, nay, 
as my father; then bring me not to shame.” This message, it is pretended, 
softened the Ameer’s rage and he stopped the bombardment. Holkar’s 
widow, likewise, entreated him to spare the Jeypore state, for it was an old 

* The full details of the assaesination are given in verse. 
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one, and of the first rank in Hindustan, and the Ameer, reflecting that if it 
were stormed by his Afghans, u it would be a great calamity,” and he should 
get nothing, broke up the siege in July 1816. Another motive, which the 
Ameer has not thought it important to specify, was a pending negociation of 
the raja with the resident at Delhi to be taken under British protection. 

The balance of the money due to the Ameer, for the assassination of the 
Singec and the Guru at Joudpore, not being discharged by the faction in 
power, who profited by that transaction, he proceeded into the Joudpore 
territory, levying tribute in his way. Some money was obtained from Koon- 
wur Chhutur Singh, but the Joudpore court was in a state of distraction. 
The Ameer was also in much perplexity owing to the insubordination of hi» 
own troops and the determined resistance he experienced from the zemindar 
of Madhoorajpoor, who repulsed two storms of his fort. At this crisis, 
General Donkin advanced into Jeypore, and was followed by General Och- 
terlony ; and the Ameer, it is said, “ began to fear that his troops would 
seize him and deliver him up to the English, for many used to talk, at this 
time, of the great benefits resulting from accommodation with that nation.” 
Reflecting that there was no quarter from whence he could hope for assist- 
ance in his opposition to the British ; that the Governor-general had now 
taken the field and that our armies were advancing from different points ; 
finding that the Peshwa had been defeated, that the Baja of Nagpore had 
been compelled to submit, and that llolkar and Sindhia were watched, the 
Ameer yielded to circun^tances and determined to ratify the treaty which 
had been concluded by his agent at Delhi with Sir C. Metcalfe. He had 
an interview with Sir D. Ochterlony, the forms of respect observed by 
whom towards the Ameer are duly recorded, and, after some discussion, 
about verbal promises not mentioned in the tieaty, it was ratified by him : 
it guaranteed to the Ameer and Ins heirs, in perpetuity, the places he held 
under grants from llolkar, on condition that he disbanded Ins army, ab- 
stained from aggressions in any country, relinquished his connexion with the 
Pindarics and other plunderers, entered into no negociations without our 
consent, and delivered up his military equipments. Some force was neces- 
sary to induce the Ameer's bands to surrender their guns. 

This may be considered the close of the Ameer's political career. His 
biographer gives a rapid sketch of the subsequent events, the confusion in 
the Holkar state, the battle of Maheidporc, and the destruction of the Pin- 
darics. " Since this period,” it is said, “ the life of the Ameer has been 
passed in cultivating the arts of peace ; his days are spent in the enjoyment 
of domestic happiness, and in the performance of all religious observances, 
such as listening to the reading and interpretation of the Koran , or joining 
in social and instructive discourse with the learned and pious, who have 
found in his court an asylum and honoured retreat.” 

This extraordinary personage died in October 1834, at the age of sixty- 
six, and was succeeded by his eldest son, as nuwab of Tonk, 
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THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 

At the rate at which intellect marches, in these days, it is impossible to say 
how Boon the whole structure of native society in India may be revolutionized. 
One thing, however, seems very clear ; it cannot last long in its present state; 
the position which women occupy must be altered, since more enlarged views 
and a higher degree of information, ,pn the part of the men, will lead to the 
total abrogation of many of the absurd notions, which have so long obtained 
amongst Asiatics, regarding the weaker sex. No one can peruse the history 
of India, study its institutions, or reside in it at the present day, without 
becoming acquainted with numerous instances of the strange manner in which 
women are sometimes exalted, and at other times degraded, in a country where 
they are alternately objects of the highest veneration, and of the deepest 
contempt; regarded as divinities, and treated like slaves. Virtues of the most 
transcendant nature arc expected, and, what is more surprizing, found, amid 
a race who are reviled in the writings of their lords and masters without limit 
or decency, to whom both Moslems and Hindoos attribute every weakness and 
every vice, and who pre described to be perfectly incompetent to conduct the 
commonest affairs of life. Were we to estimate the character of the Asiatic 
women by the portraitures afforded by law-givers and theological writers, we 
should look upon them as foul blots upon the face of nature. Fortunately, 
the historian comes in and relates deeds of heroic virtue and high emprize, 
which fill us with admiration and astonishment : we see what the soil can pro- 
duce, and are at no loss to attribute all that is offensive and noxious to the 
want of proper cultivation. 

It is well known that the rite of suttee w'as instituted to prevent the murder 
of husbands by their wives, and inferences have been drawn most unfavourable 
to women against whom such precautions have been necessary, their previous 
ill-treatment never being taken into the account. To this day, it is said that, 
in most native establishments, the men secure themselves, at night, from a 
well-grounded apprehension that the weak creatures, who have been the 
victims of their oppression, may avail themselves of any favourable opportu- 
nity to destroy the authors of their wrongs. There is, at least, no obtuseness 
of intellect here; ill-treatment, in these instances, has not, as amongst more 
uncivilized nations, produced apathy, a slavish and contemptible affection for 
the despots tyrannizing over the wretched creatures to whom nature has given 
a smaller portion of physical strength. Nevertheless, it will be seen, in the 
course of this paper, that, although many high-spirited women endure but 
impatiently the yoke they are compelled to bear, returning with scorn ami 
hatred the indignities they receive ; the greater portion, possessing all the yield- 
ing tenderness and enduring affection of the sex, continue to be attached, 
faithful, and obedient to those who have usurped so unjust a dominion over 
them. 

That there is a great deal of folly and vice in the world, there can be no 
doubt, and it must be very consolatory to lordly man to attribute it almost 
wholly to the weakness of the frail, fair beings, apparently born to be his 
toys and his plagues. In India, at least, we read of nothing but the evil dis- 
positions of the women ; they are the originators of all mischief, the causers 
of all strife; to them are the most criminal propensities imputed, and to their 
misconduct may all the miseries of life be traced. By what process they have 
become so thoroughly wicked and abandoned, is not stated. Asiatics affect to 
disbelieve in the existence of female virtue, trusting rather to bolts and bars, 
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which they acknowledge to be no better than broken reeds, than to the 
guardians of feminine virtue, a principle of integrity and a disdain of falstk 
hood* Yet, although little or no confidence has ever been placed in them, the 
high and jealous notions regarding their honour, inculcated from their earliest 
infancy, have inspired both Hindoo and Moslem women, at all times, and at 
all periods, with resolution to brave death rather than brook dishonour, or 
survive suspicion. Rome boasts of orreLucrece; India can count hundreds, 
nay even thousands, who have died, choosing the dagger, the bow), or the 
flame, in preference to a life stained by the shadow of a doubt. There are not 
wanting numerous modern instances to prove that the same motives influence, 
and the same feelings actuate, the minds of Asiatic females, which prevailed 
many hundred years ago. Dow’s annals, Fcrishta’s history, and the Rajas* 
t’han of Colonel Tod, are filled with the noble deeds of women, — deeds which 
have not always been inspired by the strong stimulant of public eclat , but have 
emanated from purer sources ; feelings and motives which at this day are as 
powerful and active as ever. In all barbarous or half-civilized nations, the 
wives and daughters of the vanquished have always been the victor’s prize; 
and in other Asiatic countries, it is said that women, accustomed to their 
slavery, willingly submit to a change of masters. A chieftain in India is not 
esteemed completely conquered, even if he should fall in battle in the vain 
attempt to resist an invader, until his opponent shall have numbered the women 
of the zenana amongst his willing slaves; a triumph which has seldom been 
achieved. These proofs of conquest have alwa}s been deemed worthy of re- 
cord, either in the page of history or a stone monument erected in commemo- 
ration of so proud an event; but while such chronicles are rare, there is 
scarcely a family of note in India which cannot produce some testimonial of 
the determination of the women to sustain the honour of their male relatives 
at the expense of their own lives. Men, about to engage in a hopeless action, 
have often commenced by putting all the females of their zenanas to the sword, 
the women yielding as a matter of course; and, in other instances, when 
defeat has unexpectedly ensued, the intelligence of the approach of the con- 
queror has almost invariably been met by the voluntary sacrifice of the women, 
rather than submit to pass like household goods from one master to another. 
In these suicides, there has never been known a dissentient voice; all have 
cheerfully encountered death, falling in heaps upon the ground ; the mother 
with her daughters, the wives, concubines and slaves, animated by one impulse, 
and regarding a premature grave as nothing compared to a life of dishonour. 
Instances are well known, in which the women have killed themselves in order 
to enable the males of the family to escape from the toils of an enemy. Where 
a retreat encumbered by females would have been hopeless, they have cleared 
the way by the only expedient which honour could sanction. Tragedies ot 
this kind have been enacted over and over again ; nor are they confined to a 
bygone age of chivalry. In all the independent states, where despotism still 
prevails, and British law, precept, and example, have not as yet interposed 
their salutary influence as a restraint upon the conduct of a people whose 
virtues are of a barbaric stamp, the women are as ready as ever to destroy 
themselves, when defcth appears necessary for the preservation of family 
honour. 

Nor is this feeling confined to the higher classes, or manifested only in pro- 
vinces beyond the pale of British law. The scrupulous notions entertained 
upon the Subject of feminine delicacy, were manifested, in a very remarkable 
Asia/. Jour. N.S.Vol.18. No.72. 2 N 
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ce&i a short time ago, at a large European station in the Upper Provinces. 
Affchidmuighar, in the service of an officer belonging to the garrison, murdered 
his wife by a favourite mode, that of cutting off her head. Contrary to the 
usual custom, where escape was out of the question, he did not commit suicide. 
At first, the act was supposed to emanate from genuine brutality ; but it soon 
appealed that the woman was a consenting party. She and her husband were 
known to have been an attached and' happy couple; but, unfortunately, she 
had become the witness of some transaction which was to be brought before 
the Court of Adawlut, and her testimony being necessary to complete the chain 
of evidence, she was summoned to attend. The women, during their exami- 
nation at these courts, are compelled to lift up their veils. Hitherto, the khid- 
jnutgar, notwithstanding his low estate, had kept his wife behind the purdah; 
she had never been seen by male eyes, excepting those belonging to her imme- 
diate family; and, unable to brook her disgrace and. his own, he came to the 
resolution of putting her to death. The act was %ot committed until the 
morning of the day on which she had been cited to appear, and it was per- 
formed openly, apparently without a wish for concealment. The murderer 
was instantly taken into custody, and British law not recognizing the motives 
upon which he acted, he was arraigned upon a capital charge, and, being found 
guilty, suffered the utmost penalty of the crime. This man’s fate excited con- 
siderable compassion in the breasts of those persons who were acquainted with 
the inexorable nature of the principles on which he acted; nor did the plea of 
his wife’s acquiescence create surprise or disbelief, it being well known that 
numbers, brought up under the idea that their characters would be compro- 
mised by the exhibition of their faces to strange men, have preferred death to 
the forfeiture of reputation. Probably, the husband did not wish to survive, 
or the excitement of the moment was too strong to admit of a consideration 
of the safest means of accomplishing his object, which might have been effected 
without injury to himself by the voluntary suicide of his wife. 

A curious instance of the jealous notions respecting female honour, which 
would have ended quite as fatally had not a protector been at hand, is also of 
late occurrence. A princess, famed for her beauty, belonging to the imperial 
family, was in attendance upon an invalid brother, at a lonely country-house 
on the borders of a neighbouring state. The report of the lady’s charms 
having reached the ears of the monarch of this territory, he determined to take 
advantage of her unprotected situation to possess himself of so desirable an 
acquisition to the royal zenana. Accordingly, he despatched a troop of armed 
men for the purpose, who succeeded in carrying the lady off; but the alarm 
being given, and a pursuit instantly commenced, she was rescued from their 
hands before they could reach the capital. Several females of the family ac- 
companied the pursuing party, and the princess would never have quitted the 
territory alive, had she been left entirely to their tender mercies. Fortunately 
for her, an opportunity occurred of making her situation known to a British 
officer, who offered his escort in addition to her own to guard her to some 
place of safety, apprehensions being entertained that the king would make 
another attempt to secure his prize. In order to provide against the worst, 
the lady carried poison about her person, and there ctfi be no doubt that, if 
she had fallen into the power of her enemy, she would have destroyed herself. 
Her female relatives and attendants, being of opinion that her reputation 
must inevitably suffer, in consequence of the late adventure, urged her to 
secure her family from disgrace by the single means left her, nmHwerc only 
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restrained from laying violent hands upon her themselves, by the presenclof 
the officer, who momentarily expected to be summoned to her assistance ^ 
her shrieks. This gentleman, well acquainted with the feelings of the natives, 
having lived for many years in the closest alliance with them, devised a plan 
for the prevention of the sacrifice, which he knew would be inevitable, if she 
should attempt to return to her father’s house. He offered to adopt .her as 
his daughter, an expedient sometimes resorted to in similar instances, where 
no blame could possibly be attached to the object of persecution. Arrange- 
ments having been made for this purpose, he placed her under the protection 
of his wife, a native lady of rank, and this romantic history ended in her mar- 
riage with the son of these true friends to beauty in distress. There can be 
little doubt that the termination would have been very different but for the 
exercise of European influence at the scene of action. At an earlier period 
of society, the sacrifice of life would have been rigorously demanded by rela- 
tives, who would not have suffered a female of their family to survive disgrace 
for a single instant, however involuntarily incurred ; and the lady herself, in 
all probability, owed her existence to the more just view which she had been 
led to adopt, from an acquaintance with the notions entertained by foreigners 
upon the subject. The Christian residents in India hnve not unfortunately 
achieved any signal triumph over native prejudices; yet a slight relaxation is 
observable wheresoever they have been established during a protracted period. 

The precocious beauty of the Asiatic women is highly disadvantageous to 
them, since they become wives and mothers while they are mere children in 
years, and at an age when European females retain all their attractions, arc 
overlooked and despised as being too old and too contemptible for notice. 
The period of education must necessarily be extremely short, and there is 
absolutely no time for the observation and experience so necessary to carry 
a woman through life. The wives of an Asiatic, it is true, being con- 
demned to a state of servile dependance upon the will of their master, may 
not seem to require so much self-guidance ; but, though it was intended to 
reduce them to mere machines, the experiment has been found impossible, 
and there can be no state of society in which sterling sense, and the power of 
discriminating between good and evil, can be more necessary to secure the 
general happiness, than that which is found in the zenana. The women of 
India are unquestionably possessed of very superior talents, and these, in con- 
sequence of the wretched system which has been pursued, are so frequently 
misdirected, that it is not at all extraordinary that crime and misery should be 
the result. Yet the diligent observer will be surprised to find how compara- 
tively seldom the ignorance and idleness, to which clever and active-minded 
women are condemned, produce the serious mischief which seems to be the 
natural consequence. Scenes of disorder and confusion, feuds, scandal, and 
continual outbreaks, appear to be inevitable, and to a certain extent they must 
necessarily prevail. The excessive seclusion to which a very large portion of 
the ladies of India are devoted, must, as a matter of course, occasion the most 
intellectual to exhaust all their passions and energies upon a few objects ; 
hence, it may easily be supposed, that many zenanas are any thing but abodes 
of peace. With soi^ persons, excitement is necessary for existence, and that 
in which ill-regulated minds delight, can scarcely fail to involve their depen- 
dants in misery. 

Although the old scriptural customs still exist in India, and many women of 
distinctidh may be seen, like Rebecca, drawing water from the wells, those 
who inhabit large cities are frequently devoted to the most profound seclusion, 
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tftittg literally confined within four walls. It is not often that the apartments 
d&ftined for the women command even a distant view of the country ; they are 
usually built round three sides of a small quadrangle, the fourth consisting of 
th6 dwelling-house, inhabited by the men, the outer walls, either to the street 
or to the road, being a perfect blank. To the palaces of nobles and great men 
extensive gardens are attached ; but many of the wealthy classes are obliged 
to be content with a small parterre , or a fountain in the centre of the court- 
yard. Verandahs or corridors are stretched round this court, from which door- 
ways furnished with thick curtains, denominated purdahs, lead to the interior 
apartments. These chambers are very scantily furbished ; the most elegant 
are matted and covered also with settringees, or other carpets of more costly 
fabric. The beds, or charpoys, are extremely simple, consisting merely of a 
frame of wood, either carved or of plain bamboo, laced together with broad 
tape in lieu of sacking; this is very elastic, and in so warm a climate is more 
agreeable than a mattrass. Sometimes the charpoy is of a more magnificent 
description, formed of solid silver, or of wood covered with thin plates of 
gold, or painted to resemble enamel. A few small thin pillows, a calico sheet, 
and muslin coverlet for the hot weather, and a quilt of double silk wadded with 
cotton for the cold season, complete the furniture, musquito-curtains being 
rarely adopted by natives. The seat of honour consists of a musnud, or otto- 
man, cushioned with some rich material, and placed upon a carpet of a diffe- 
rent and more costly fabric than that which covers the remainder of the apart- 
ment. A paan box of silver, a chillum chee (wash-hand basin), lotas {drinking 
jugs) of the same metal, and a set of large silver dishes, or trays, usually form 
the principal portion of the chattels : there may be a small looking-glass in a 
silver frame, but many ladies are obliged to be content with the diminutive 
mirrors which they wear in the shape of a thumb-ring. Large chests, raised 
a little from the floor, secured by clamps of silver, iron, or brass, arc indis- 
pensable for the preservation of the wardrobe, which in some families is of a 
very extensive nature, and consists of the most costly articles ; for, though 
denied the enjoyment of liberty, no Asiatic woman will submit to the abro- 
gation of those expenses which she deems her right. Silver-handled chowries, 
and punkahs mounted upon silver handles, with pipes, and the apparatus for 
smoking, are amongst the ornamental appendages of the zenana; but the cata- 
logue will appear to be very scanty compared to the number of articles consi- 
dered to be essential to the dressing-rooms and boudoirs of European ladies. 
Although the toilette is a very elaborate affair, its business is carried on with 
fewer means and appliances than it would seem to require. The bath consists 
merely of water poured over the shoulders from common earthen jars, and the 
place of scented soaps, almond paste, &c. is inadequately supplied by pea- 
flour, which, though well-adopted to the purpose, would be more agreeable if 
mixed up with some perfume, it having a faint unpleasant smell. Oils and 
essences there are in great number, but they are generally coarse, and the bot- 
tles containing them are of a very shabby description, exceedingly unlike those 
from which our belles derive the ambrosial scents wafted from their clustering 
curls. Though Indian ladies do spend a considerable portion of their time in 
the adornment and beautifying of their persons, it is not a business which takes 
place every day. An elaborate process of bathing and dressing the hair, which 
is parted over the forehead, combed smooth on either side, and plaited to its 
entire length, will last for a whole week ; the inner garments are not changed 
during this interval; and as the natives of India do not entirely dudress at 
night, merely removing the upper and more cumbrous portion of their dra- 
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pery, there is very little time consumed in robing or disrobing. The ladies,, 
content themselves by exchanging the embroidered tissue, or richly-brocaded 
veil, which they have worn during the day, for one of muslin, or a common 
sjjawl, which, enveloping them from head to foot, forms a security against the 
stings of insects. 

It will be seen by this account, that the pleasing cares of the toilette do not 
occupy so much of the time of an Indian fine lady, as she may be supposed to 
be able to spare to them ; some other expedient must be found, and smoking 
forms the grand resource. The pipe, together with chewing paan, eating sweet- 
meats, and gossiping, is made to answer the purpose pretty well. Some there 
are who are exceedingly expert in needle-work, and employ themselves very 
industriously in the various urts of embroidery j many high-born Mohamme- 
dan ladies especially, whose finances are circumscribed, turning their talents 
to profitable account. Other accomplishments are exceedingly rare : few know' 
how to read and write, and though music is occasionally cultivated, and a 
proficiency in playing on the lute confers some degree of distinction, it is by 
no means considered an essential, or even desirable, part of education. The 
love of flowers is a natural female taste, and the women of Hindostan mani- 
fest it upon all occasions; the white blossoms of the jasmine form a’ favourite 
ornament for their hair, and they are expert in the construction of chaplets and 
garlands. When there is an access from the zenana to a garden, the enjoyment 
of its inhabitants are materially increased ; but many women have no oppor- 
tunity whatsoever of seeing how flowers grow, except from the few which 
they manage to rear in pots and tubs. They find it difficult to form an idea of 
large bodies of water, their experience being confined to the jars in the bathing- 
rooms, and their ignorance extends to the most common objects of nature. 
Even should they be permitted to go abroad, they see nothing, their pallcees 
and bullock-carriages being so completely enclosed with thick curtains, that 
the wonder is how they manage to breathe. Occasionally, a single peep-hole 
will display an eye ; but this is not a common indulgence, and women who live 
in towns, and only traverse a street from one neighbour’s house to another, 
cannot acquire the slightest knowledge of the country. Females of inquisitive 
minds, unless they have the good sense to apply themselves solely to the know- 
ledge of things within their reach, arc constantly tormenting the better-in- 
formed with questions of the most puerile nature. They manage, however, 
to become acquainted with every sort of worldly affairs, and to interfere in the 
concerns of their neighbours : no political intrigue, or cabal of any kind, can 
be carried on without their participation ; and they are so well-versed in all 
the elegancies and refinements of the best society, ns to be able immediately 
to detect any departure from them. The sex in India, as well as in other 
places, have ingeniously discovered ways and means, by which their talents 
may be employed, and that influence extended, which women in all conditions 
of life will contrive to exert, either for good or for evil. Unfortunately, it is 
not always the most amiable, or the best-disposed, who obtain the mastery, 
the wisest of mankind often submitting to be governed by women of the worst 
temper and the weakest intellects. In India, great ignorance and great acute- 
ness are often united in the same person, and those whom an enlarged and 
liberal system of education would have rendered worthy of the highest esteem 
and admiration, become nothing more than curious examples of the manner in 
which the most enviable qualities may be perverted. A large number of 
women i#*considered to add to the dignity and consequence of the household, 
and when we consider the heterogeneous materials of which this female com- 
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munity is composed, the ladies of different ranks and degrees, who often see 
themselves neglected for their servants and slaves, it is wonderful how the 
whole can be managed without continual discord and rebellion. Quarrelling 
must, in too many instances, be the resource against ennui , and though a grept 
portion of authority is always vested in the hands of one person, the difficulty 
of maintaining peace cannot fail to be very great. 

The Hindoos, as well as the Moslems, seem to admit that there can only 
be one lawful wife, who is nearly always chosen from the husband’s peculiar 
caste, and is considered the principal and superior of their houses. But this 
rule is not universal; many of the Rajpoot and other tribes take wives from 
inferior castes, and destroy all the female offspring of the union : others, not 
guilty of this barbarity, will espouse as many women as they can afford to 
maintain in the splendour suited to their rank, and, although the same cere- 
monies are not gone through as upon the first marriage, the strongest-minded, 
cleverest, or most cunning, will gain the ascendancy*, and be enabled to tyran- 
nize over the other women. When the first wife does not bring children, it is 
esteemed lawful to take a second; but there are some wise men who, perceiv- 
ing the evils resulting from polygamy, are content to go childless to their graves, 
rather thaft disturb the harmony of their households by admitting a plurality 
of wives. It sometimes happens that so strong an attachment is formed by the 
husband to his first choice, that he does not desire to take a second, and per- 
haps only consents to it at the urgent solicitation of his wife* who desires to 
retire upon the pension of her rank, while other women, who have flattered 
themselves that they shall always exclusively retain the affections of their 
husbands, have, upon the disappointment of this hope, either murdered their 
rivals, or committed suicide. 

The affairs of the zenana are sometimes managed by the wife, and sometimes 
by the mother of the master of the family, who, notwithstanding his boasted 
pre-eminence, is often nothing more than a mere cipher, the puppet of those 
whom he affects to despise. The ladies of the family usually exercise almost 
entire authority over the marriages of the young people belonging to it, as 
they can always contrive to break off any negotiation which may be displeasing 
to them. The dull monotony of their lives leads them to multiply the details, 
and insist upon the observance of a system of etiquette, which would be in the 
highest degree irksome and disagreeable to persons possessing a greater number 
of mental resources. Nothing can be more wearisome than a recapitulation 
of the ceremonies which take place both at Hindoo and Mohammedan mar- 
riages, and it seems surprising that all the parties concerned do not die of 
fatigue long before they can be completed; but, in the absence of other me- 
thods of obtaining amusement, and other sources of interest, events of this 
description are looked forward to with the utmost delight. The zenanas of 
both houses, that of the bridegroom and the bride, are the chief scenes in 
which the wedding pageants are exhibited, and if the youth upon his first 
introduction should fail to conciliate the lady and her companions, there will 
not be much chance for the enjoyment of connubial happiness. 

As it has been before remarked, notwithstanding the pains which Asiatics 
take to enslave and immure their women, they themselves have been obliged 
to acknowledge that the means are inadequate to the end ; at last, they are 
compelled to trust in the existence of a virtuous principle for the security of 
the honour placed in the keeping of its best guardian. Women cannot be pre- 
vented from visiting each other; it would seem too great a hardship to deprive 
them of the solace of female society. Upon these occasions, the scrupulous 
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delicacy due to the guest, demands that the male portion of the family should 
be rigidly secluded from the zenana: a pair of slippers, placed at the entrance 
of the sacred apartments, acts as a talisman ; no unprivileged person dare 
eoter, and as the visit is sometimes protracted during several days, the ladies 
must be left entirely at their own discretion, for, should they desire to admit 
a lover, there would be very little difficulty in adding him to the party. There 
is not much accommodation wanted for the reception of guests, in a country 
in which the company are content to sleep on mats spread on the floor, and 
where at a banquet a dozen or two will not scruple to eat with their fingers 
out of the same dish. Upon these occasions, the quadrangle or court-yard is 
formed into a reception-hall, by means of am awning raised over the whole, 
Nothing, however, can appear more ill-adapted to the climate of India than 
the style of the buildings, which for the most part are not calculated to keep 
out the heat, the wind, or the rain, and where, in many instances, a multitude 
of women are huddled together in a very narrow space. 

In addition to the opportunities afforded by visits, going to the bath, or to 
the temple, the peculiar costume, adopted by Asiatic females, offers many 
facilities to those who desire to wander beyond their prison walls. When 
covered from head to foot by the thick coarse veil worn by the lower orders, 
it would be impossible to distinguish a lady from the wife of the meanest arti- 
zan, and, thus disguised, nothing is more easy than to walk unquestioned 
through the opqp streets. Although the crowd is chiefly composed of men, 
numbers of respectable women being compelled to go abroad upon their own 
or their husband’s affairs, their appearance does not excite remark, nor are 
they subject to insult from men, who are well aware of the penalty which they 
would pay upon any attempt to remove the shrouding veil. These privileges 
are triumphantly brought forward by native and other writers, in their anxiety 
to prove that Asiatic women enjoy, if possible, a greater degree of liberty 
than falls to the lot of those who live amongst a less jealous community; but 
such liberty can only be valuable to women who desire to make an ill-use of 
it, and cannot compensate for the denial of the just right of exercising their 
own judgment. That [many, the majority perhaps, are satisfied with their 
condition, is a truth which cannot be disputed; but it by no means follows that 
either they themselves, or their male relatives, are the happier, certainly not 
the better, in a moral point of view, for their slavish submission to the will of 
their masters. It is only necessary to describe the bean ideal of female excel- 
lence, which Asiatic gentlemen have formed, to shew the monstrous vice 
which the acquiescence of the women in such a model would tend to foster. 
According to the prevailing notion, a truly amiable woman is one, who will 
not only live in peace and quiet with all the wives and mistresses whom her 
husband may choose to introduce into the zenana, but condescend to court 
his favour by facilitating their entrance ; she must be utterly without jealousy, 
pride, or self-respect, and remain content with the modicum of affection which 
may chance to fall to her lot, while enduring a series of trials which would 
serve to prove the story of Griselda to be no fable. Like her, perhaps, she 
must submit to the murder of her children, the female portion of them at 
least. In every Mohammedan family, the birth of an infant of the weaker sex 
is considered a misfortune; the gloom that prevails in the household forms a 
certain indication that the hopes of the parents have been disappointed ; none 
scruple to say that it is more honourable to have sons than daughters, and, 
although their religion will not sanction their putting the unhappy creatures to 
death, they allow the females to run all the chances of neglect. Hindoos are 
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far less scrupulous ; many tribes and castes make it a practice to kill all the 
female infants born in their families. They have rather a circumlocutory mod. 
of stating the fact, only admitting at first, when the question ,s put to them, 
that they do not rear daughters, and confessing, when hard pressed, that hey 
are either drowned in a vessel of milk, or soothed to their eternal sleep by a 
dose of laudanum. Women, in India, being taught to excuse any fault they 
mdy commit, on the plea of their natural inferiority, it is not so difficult as 
we might suppose, to induce them to consent to the rooting up of an unpro- 
Stable weed, by the destruction of their infant daughters The mother s hand 
mav be spared the task, but the office is delegated to a female ; and thus the 
Turn of degradation is completed. The great extent to which this frightful 
practice is carried on throughout India would surprise hose who are unac 
quainted with the official documents concerning it, collected by gentlemen 

who aided by government, have endeavoured to procure its abolition. The 

success attendant upon their most active exertions has not been very great 
nor can there be much chance of a more satisfactory result until women sl.al 
be raised in the scale of society, and considered to be of some weight and 
importance to the community at large. Whatever may be the case ,n more 
enlightened countries, the example set in India can afford little encouragement 
fo tome., to admit the assumed superiority of the lordly sex, since their sub- 
mLln to this dogma has entailed upon them the necessity of administering 
to their husband’s vices, and of murdering their own children. 

Even-handed justice, however, does not permit the men to reap the full 
benefit of a system which seemed to promise so fairly, since, in spite of tile all- 
icct nature of their dependence, in no country women possess the same power ol 
annoying their husbands. While divorces arc permitted, both on account of the 
wife’s infidelity or the alleged incompatibility of her temper, they are fette e 



are C at variance with’the equally continual disparagement and the eontemptaom 
treatment to which long habit has induced them to submit. It on J 
wedding-day that a wife is permitted to eat with her husband ; on a su ^ 
ql , cnt occasions, she must be content with the remnants of h,s meal. In t 
event of her becoming a widow, she is expected to pass months, naj 
years, in abstinence and mourning.it being thought disreputab e, even M 
lem women, to marry again, while the husband usually espouses anothe. a to 
days after his wife’s death. But, in order perhaps to balance the ace u , 
native of India possesses little control over the expenditure of the la*e > 
a. le!st the principal lady of his household. The women indemnify them 
selves for the absence of other indulgences by the ornaments of them porso 
their accumulation of jewels, shawls, and other costly articles of app»™ . 
immense for they have artfully contrived to render the husband s respec a 
dependant upon^the splendour with which he decorates h,s wives ^ 
attendants. It is impossible, indeed, not to admire the ingenuity with »h 
women have baffled every attempt to reduce them to nonentities thoug' - 
be a subject of regret to see the energies of their minds so lamentably perve 
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The condition of women varies in different parts of India: the reftriction« 
imposed upon those belonging to the Hindoo tribes being less severe in pro* 
vinces removed from Mahommedan rule and example. In the Mahratta coun- 
try, and amongst the Rajpoot states, they appear to be more highly consi- 
dered ; but the advantage of this elevation is very questionable, since it serves 
only for a pretext to take their lives whenever the sacrifice seems expedient. 
Some writers have ventured to excuse the infanticide practised by the senti- 
mental Rajpoot, upon the plea of its being less cruel than the custom common 
in papal states, of immuring daughters in a convent ; and others have attempted 
to prove that, although the restraints imposed upon women are unnecessary 
and sometimes injurious, they enjoy all the respect, freedom, and happiness 
to which they have a right to aspire. 

The Moslem code appears, at first, to be more strict than that of the Hin- 
doo, and certainly the notions entertained by the disciples of the prophet on 
the subject are not very complimentary to the fair sex. Nevertheless, women 
appear to be better treated, and to be objects of higher consideration, in many 
Mahommedan families than amongst the idolatrous portion of the community. 
In the houses of some of the princes and great men, the females are allowed 
to be present during the celebration of feasts and festivals, beinfc merely sepa- 
rated from the male guests by a latticed screen, through which they can see all 
that is going forward, without any risk of exposure to public gaze. On many 
of these occasions, it is said, the young unmarried of the family have bestowed 
their hearts upon cavaliers whom they have singled out of the assembly on ac- 
count of some peculiar personal grace. This departure from the general rule has 
not always been attended with unfortunate results, the damsel having obtained 
the object of her choice, and living, in the language of the story-book, very 
happily all the rest of her days. The widows of Mahommcdans are assuredly 
better off than those of the Hindoos, and the prophet himself, by the respect 
and esteem which he manifested for his daughter Fatima, gave an assurunce to 
his followers, that he at least did not entertain a contemptible opinion of the 
sex. 


AN EPITAPH. 

IN THE MANNER OF THE ANTlfOI.OGV. 

The dust of Timas sleeps below ; 

The eve before her wedding-day, 

To the dark chambers of the grave 
Death led the gentle girl away. 

Tread lightly, stranger, then, and shed 
The tender offering of a tear ; 

With her our summer’s beauty fled— 
The gladness of our house lies here ! 


2 O 
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MR. MOORCROFT’S JOURNEY TO BALKH AND BOKHARA. 

JOURNAL OF GHOLAUM HYDER KHAN, EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY MAJOR HEAItSEY. 

( Continued from j>. 182 .) 

Mr. Moorcroft resided altogether eleven months in Cashmere, living in 
this place. During this sojourn, he had made up forty pairs of very fine 
Bhawls, and several other things of great value, waistcoat-pieces, ailwauns, and 
ruzzaees (or coverlids), in all costing about Rs. 50,000 of the Cashmeree 
currency, which is about ten annas per rupee : this base coin is current in 
Cashmere only. Of these shawls, the very best were sent to Delhi, to be for- 
warded as a present to the King of England and to his ministers; one package 
was sent down to Mr. Palmer, and a few to Mr, W. Fraser and other of his 
friends : he only took two packages of shawls with him to Bokhara for sale. 
Amongst other curious things, he had a musical instrument made up, called a 
tungtoor , consisting of nearly 150 iron wires, stretched across a board, about 
two feet six inches long, and eighteen inches broad ; this was played upon by 
striking the wires with two curved sticks, and produced many beautiful tunes. 
The silversmiths in Cashmere are also excellent workmen. Mr. Moorcroft had 
two sets of silver horse-trappings made up ; one set he sent to England, and 
the other to Calcutta; they weighed Rs. 300; he paid the workmen at the 
rate of three annas per diem. 

The buying shawls is conducted thus : there are a set of dullols, called 
mookeems (brokers), who get an allowance of one anna per rupee. These men 
search the looms for, and bring to you, the finest shawls, without border or 
edge, coloured or white; when you have approved of them, and it has been 
priced, the borders and edgings arc also brought for approval, and the price 
settled ; they then take it to the shawl-darners, called ruffoogurs , whose busi- 
ness is to join them to the sheet; when this is finished, the mookeems stretch 
them, put them into a press, cover them with coloured paper, which serves as 
a contrast to set off the colours, and bring them in that state, taking the price 
It takes one year to complete a first-rate good pair of shawls, and generally four 
men are at work at one time upon a border. As the mode they manufacture this 
beautiful article may be interesting and instructive, Gholaum Hyder Khan was 
very attentive to it, and thus describes the whole operation. After the wool 
has been picked by the hand, and the best kinds extracted, a quantity of very 
fine rice-flour is put upon it, and it is beaten gently with a stick, until the 
grease and dirt of the wool is extracted by the rice-flour. After this, it is 
carded many times by the hand, and then spun very fine, with a common dis- 
taff, the same as is used in India. To the finest and largest pair of shawls for 
the body, or pair of sheets, it takes lbs. of this thread, and the borders and 
edging require about 2k lbs. more. If the shawl is to be coloured, as soon as 
the body is completed, it is sent to the dyers ; the edging and borders are put 
on afterwards. The highest-priced shawls are made by particular orde/, and 
the highest then on the looms at Cashmere was valued at Rs. 2,500, equiva- 
lent to 1,5621 Calcutta rupees. The common shawls, made from the secon- 
dary kind of wool, cost from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 700 the pair, or from 625 
Calcutta rupees to 500, and Rs. 432. The third and indifferent kind of wool 
is wove into shawls valuing from Rs. 300 to Rs. 80, Cashmeree, per pair, or 
Calcutta Rs. 1871 to Rs. 50. The best shawl square handkerchiefs (and the 
demand for them is only frojn Hindoostan), flowered, are valued from Rs. 250 
to Rs. 150, or Calcutta coin, Rs. 156 ) to Rs. 93$. The second kind goes down 
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aS gradually, and the third or indifferent wool progressively less. In Cash- 
mere, the patterns are different for every nation ; the Russians give the highest 
prices, the Persian next, the Turks, and last the Indians. Gholaum Hyder 
Khan thinks the patterns he saw for Turkey, Russia, and Persia, much prettier 
than those for India. 

The weavers have about 20,000 looms daily at work; next are the dyers, 
who have above 2,000 shops ; these people get the greatest part of their best 
fixed dyes from Russia, and all the other drugs from India. The number of 
washermen’s shops amount to above 2,000, who are daily employed washing 
and bleaching the shawls; they mostly use the nut called rheeta (or soap-nut); 
they also use a kind of wood or root, which is white. They pound it, and 
steep it in water, in which they wash the shawls. No soap is used, as it turns 
the white into a yellowish tinge, and injures all the colours. They wash the 
shawls in large earthen vessels, and steam them to make them white. 

The duty levied by the Seeks on shawls is about fifteen percent, upon prime 
value; the custom-house is called juggauttee. The shawls are brought as soon 
as finished by their makers, and are appraised, and then receive a stamp upon 
them, with Rajah Runjcct Sing’s name, and pay the duty ; the owner then is 
at liberty to sell them to whomsoever he pleases, putting the price of the cus- 
toms paid upon the appraised value. The whole of the transactions in the 
manufacture and purchase of shawls are conducted in the old rupee, valued at 
only ten annas of Dindoostan; this rupee is minted at Cashmere, and has the 
emperor of Delhi’s name on it ; the collections and customs are paid in another 
rupee, lately minted, called hurree smghee, which has less alloy in it, and is 
worth twelve annas; on one side is written, in Persian, “ Siri at hail jee" and 
on the other side, “ Hurree Sing it weighs equal to the Hindoostanec rupee. 
The troops are paid in a third kind of rupee, called nanuc/c sliahcc, which 
passes current as sixteen annas in the whole of Rajah Runjeet Sing’s country, 
hut has above 1J annas of alloy in it, and only passes for 14J annas at Delhi. 

The whole of the present revenues of Cashmere, as collected by the Seeks, 
is now thirty-six lacs of rupees per annum, of which the land-rent, grain, and 
saffron, give only twelve lacs; and twenty-four lacs arc collected from the 
duties on shawls and merchandize : this is equal to about twenty-seven lacs of 
Indian money. The soil is very rich and fertile, and not one-eighteenth part 
of the arable land is brought into cultivation; if properly ruled, and protec- 
tion given to the cultivators, the land-rent would alone yield fifty lacs per 
annum. 

They have two crops annually; in the first crop, they have the finest kinds 
of rice, maize, millet, oord, moonge, cotton, and lobeeah ; in the second 
crop, wheat, barley, peas, beans, kablee, chimeh, mussoor, linseed, mustard, 
castor-oil, till (or sesame), and poppies, from which they extract very fine 
opium ; saffron, safflower, tobacco, awa jow, mundoowah, somah, and 
buckwheat. 

Of vegetables, they have savoy and kurrum kullah cabbages, turnips, carrots, 
radishes, beet-root, meytee ka sang, butwa, cucumbers, kuckery, cbeechunda, 
kurrailah, spinach, gooeeah, shukur kund, and many kinds of beans and 
runners, aniseed, cummin seed, red chillies, onions, garlic, pumpkins, kud- 
doos, and gourds. Of fruits, they have three kinds of fine grapes, pomegra- 
nates, three kinds of apples, one kind of pear, aloochas (a green-gage), apri- 
cots, almonds, peaches, quinces, walnuts, lemons, melons, &c. Thousands of 
beautiful flowers of all descriptions are in their gardens, which are laid out in 
straight walks, like those in Hindoostan. 
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In February, it snowed five or six times, with intervals of sunshine ; the 
waters were frozen, and the wind high and cold when not freezing. The spring 
is ushered in, in all its glories, in April, and this season is given up to plea- 
sure. The inhabitants feast each other, and make parties to visit the different 
gardens beyond the lakes, where the fruit trees are all covered with blossoms. 
This is the time for festivity, and every one who can afford it enjoys himself, 
giving nautches of dancing-women. There are 2,000 or 3,000 small boats, on 
which they go about to the different gardens ; these are worked with paddles; 
the boatmen are called hanjees ; they take about a rupee per diem, as hire for 
a boat of eight paddles. Nothing but music and song resounds over the 
waters; such effect has the return of spring on the inhabitants. The best 
dancing and singing sets of Moossulmaunee women are hired for the day, for 
about eight Cashmeree rupees ; and they have an allowance of two or three 
rupees for tea and victuals ; they sing Punjaubee, Cashmeree, Persian, and 
Hindoostannee songs, have remarkable fine voices, and beautiful tunes; they 
have, to each set, a dholkee , or drum, four kumanchas (a sort of fiddle made 
up of a gourd and a long arm, with strings of cat-gut above, and fine brass 
wires below them ; the bow is made of horse-hair), and a pair of little bells, 
called munjeera. The women in general are handsome, well-made, and beauti- 
ful complexions ; they wear chooree-dar trousers, peithtvauz , koorta ungeeah , 
and a kind of turban, or k ussobah, of silk, on their heads, and doputtahs over 
all ; they wear the same kind of golden ornaments as the women of India, 
excepting the nuth, or nose-ring; in lieu, they wear a little kind of round 
button, on one side of the nostril, with four pearls in it, and some of them 
have boloks in their noses ; they wear a kind of ornamented slipper on their 
feet. As they are the property of the musicians, who are married to them, 
they are let out for the night; some of them are slave girls; altogether, they 
.are a far more accomplished and beautiful race than the dancing-women of 
India. 

The Cashmerees, the men, are noted all over India for their address, trea- 
chery, deceit, cunning, lying, and every other malpractice; they are very 
litigious and quarrelsome, but it seldom proceeds to blows with them ; they 
are very mischievous, spreading hundreds of false reports everyday; are in 
general great cowards, and have no dependence on each other. There is a 
bridge in the middle of the city, called Zeinah-kuddle , on which is a small 
bazar ; this is their famous lounge, and the focus for all the reports and news 
that are daily spread. They have no public schools or colleges ; there may be 
about one hundred musjeeds, mostly made of wood ; some of them are of brick 
and mortar walls. The Seeks have prohibited their assembling to pray in them, 
lest they should cause a disturbance and rebellion. 

The city of Cashmere, from Chutta-bul to Sheirgurh (a small fort with four 
square bastions of brick and mud, in which is a bazar and garrison of Seek 
infantry, of about 1,000 men and two small guns), is about four miles long, 
with a river, Islamabad, running through its centre, which is about eighty yards 
broad, and about fourteen or sixteen feet deep ; plenty of fish in it. There 
are five or six bridges over this river ; their names are Suffa-kuddle, Hubba- 
kuddle, Futteh-kuddle, Zeinah-kuddle, and two others; the two last-men- 
tioned ones have bazars upon them ; the piers of those bridges are built of 
brick and mortar, and are covered from pier to pier by large timbers squared, 
mostly firs. At the highest floods, the water rises to within two or three 
yards of those cross timbers. The bridges are about sixteen feet broad, and 
.ihe bazars on them are made of wood ; the houses in the city, the lower parts, 
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are mostly made of brick and mortar. Most of the houses on the banks of the 
river have a foundation of stone, and the floods rise up about six feet at the 
spring melting of the snows. 

The wealthy Moossulman Cashmerees begin the day, after prayers, with 
salted tea and leavened bread they get from the bakers’ shops, about eight 
o’clock, for breakfast ; and in the evening, about seven or eight p m., they 
dine on rice, meat, turnips, vegetable curries ; they seldom dine together, and 
their women and children separately ; they then smoke their jijurs or hookas ; 
about nine or ten they go to sleep. They had no bedsteads, until the Seeks 
introduced them, and even now they are not common : the inside of the houses 
of the wealthy are clean, and each room has a fire-place, and mats, satringecs, 
or woollen carpets, spread on the floor; they have privies to their houses, 
but all the excrements fall into the streets, which arc shockingly filthy and 
noisome; they have scavengers, who are called Moossullecs, not a distinct 
caste, as in India, but who feed out of, and drink from, the same vessels as the 
Moossulmans. The poorer people live mostly on vegetables ; they, over-night, 
boil their rice, which they eat cold in the morning, with some vegetables made 
into a currie; they eat another meal of the same kind at night, and seldom 
touch meat but upon festivals, or when they make parties of pleasure. Those 
who can afford it, drink wine made from grapes ; it is made by kullals or kul- 
wars; it is white, and looks like spirits; four bottles-ful! could be purchased for 
one Cashmerec rupee. The Seeks drink great quantities of it. There are many 
confectioners’ shops; they sell sweetmeats about four times as dear as in India, 
as all their sugars and sweets come from the Punjaub. In the cold weather, the 
affluent wear three or more koortahs, one over the other, made of a kind of 
woollen cloth, of their own manufacture, called puttoos , and some of them 
furs. The poor, who have but one suit, suffer much from the cold. They 
manufacture arms, such as pistols, carbines, muskets, blunderbusses, besides 
matchlocks and swords ; the workmen are apt and good, and with little instruc- 
tion would excel. 

The carpenters use the same tools as those of India, and work very fast, 
cheap, and well ; they are famous for their carving and cutting out flowers and 
trellis-work in planks; they all work sitting, like the men of Hindoostan. 
They get from two annas to six annas per diem as hire. There are plenty of 
masons, stone-cutters, and bricklayers. The wheat for daily consumption is 
ground into flour by water-mills. The rice is husked in wooden mortars by 
the hand ; the oils are extracted by a simple mill, such as is used in Hin- 
doostan. 

The district producing saffron is called Shahabad; it is three days’ journey 
to the south ; about 3,000 or 4,000 kutcha beeghas of it are cultivated yearly, 
and the produce entirely taken by the Seeks, who give allowances of grain and 
food to the cultivators, and a small portion or share is sometimes given to 
them. Mostof the saffron produced in Cashmere proceeds to Hindoostan; it 
sells at Cashmere for about Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 per seer of Delhi weight; it is 
generally kept in new earthen pots, with the mouths well luted down. 

The kind of horses produced in Cashmere are mere galloways and hill 
ponies; the former sell from thirty to sixty rupees a-piece, and the latter from 
twenty to forty rupees. Bullocks and cows are valued about Rs. 10 each, 
asses from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, sheep from Rs. 2 to Rs. 1J, goats the same price, 
two kids or lambs for the rupee ; fowls are plentiful in the adjacent villages, 
and sell eight for the rupee ; there arc ducks and geese, the latter are sold two 
for the rupee, and three ducks for the rupee ; ghee averaged 2] seers per 
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rupee, and oil seven or eight seers. The chunams (or tanners) tan the hides 
very badly, and there is no good leather to be procured ; they have glass- 
blowers, who make bottles for rose-water ; they moke very fine otto of roses, 
and several other essences. 

There is a kotewaul, who is by caste a Seek, and a very large establishment 
of chokeydars or watchmen ; each ward or street pays its own watchmen. 
The kotewaul is also the magistrate ; but there is little justice and much 
bribery. The Seeks will not permit any Moossulman to kill a bullock or a cow; 
the punishment is death by hanging. Robbery is punished by cutting off the 
hand; but robberies are very frequent. The Seeks keep up the system of 
espionage, so as to get information of whatever occurs in every house. 

The whole of the military establishment kept up in Cashmere by the Seeks 
amounts to 4,000 men, of which number about 1,000 are horsemen; the foot 
are armed with matchlocks and swords. Formerly, the Patans had a force of 
from 16,000 to 20,000 men, and the revenue of Cashmere used to be spent 
in it. The people complain that their wealth is now draining fast into Run* 
jeet’s treasury : this must soon cause a revolution. The Cashmerians are 
numerous, and only want some leader to throw off the Seek yoke; and as 
the Moossulman population is very great, this must take place very soon. 

Grain is good and very cheap ; coarse rice, called unjunna, 30 seers per 
rupee; bansmuttee , or the finest kind of rice, 16 seers; white wheat, called 
daood-khannee , 26 seers; all the vetches or dolls, 16 seers; moonge, 12 seers. 
Sheep are daily slaughtered in the bazars; the mutton is fat and sweet, and 
sells for 12 seers per rupee. All articles of food are very cheap and plentiful, 
and the climate is delightful. 

The diseases most common are fevers to all new-comcrs, and amongst the 
natives the venereal is very prevalent ; and they do not appear to have either 
hospitals or any good hakeems or surgeons. Almost every morning after Mr. 
Moorcroft’s arrival, hundreds of people came for medicine, and ns it was im- 
possible to give them all European medicine, Mr. Guthrie gave them pills com- 
posed of the croton tiglium , or jumal gotah ; of this, thousands were daily 
made, and distributed gratis. Mr. Moorcroft performed with great success 
two or three delicate surgical operations, and this raised the opinion of the 
skill of the Europeans in the estimation of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Moorcroft went to three or four parties of pleasure given by the viceroy, 
Motee Ram Deewan, to the gardens beyond the lakes ; most of the trips 
were performed by water, in those little boats ; he had dinner dressed for him, 
consisting of pillaus and kubabs ; and separate sets of dancing-women allotted 
to him for his entertainment. 

During his sojourn here, in the winter, the same military mania entered into 
Mr. Moorcroft’s head, to exercise his small guard ; and to make it look more 
respectable, he made all his servants, among whom were several new hands, 
Coshmerees, join with muskets; and he also formed a mounted guard on 
horseback; Mr. Trebeck amused himself in making them go through the 
cavalry evolutions ; this used to take place twice a week, and as they had no 
space of plain ground near them, they used to exercise in the square of the 
Eede-gah. Thousands of spectators used to assemble, and thousands of reports 
were spread about, to the great annoyance of Motee Ram, who requested 
once Mr. Moorcroft would leave off this military parade. Meer Izut Oollah 
likewise requested of him not to evince these warlike symptoms, as it would 
be spread far and near, and hurt his progress hereafter, as these Cashtnerees 
would circulate unfavourable reports, which might be detrimental, and cause 
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hi* being sent back, Whether it was with the view of gaining respect in the 
eyes of the Cashmerees, or of his evincing his capability to defend himself, he 
still contiuued this military parade. It certainly kept his men in health, and 
prevented their frequenting the houses of the natives, or entering into quarrels 
with them. He had a serious dispute one day with some Seek fanatics, called 
Akhallees, and was obliged to shed Wood in self-defence. 

Cashmere produces iron of a good quality, some lead and copper; and 
there is no doubt but that the mountains to the north-east produce gold and 
silver; but as the genius of the population is directed towards a more lucrative 
and beneficial manufacture, they are not led to any speculations, but follow 
the professions of their forefathers. 

The population of the city is more than two-thirds Moossulman, and the 
other third are Hindoos, of the Brahmin, Chutree, and Bunyah castes; the 
Hindoo pundits are reputed very learned in astronomy. The weavers alone, 
themselves, manufacture annually to the amount of 40,000 pairs of shawls, 
and most of this is for foreign consumption : the only circumstance that 
appears astonishing is, their want of foresight in not establishing colonies to 
breed the shawl-wool goat, which would thrive admirably in the snowy moun- 
tains to their north-east. 

Cashmere is divided into twenty pergunnahs, and has twenty collectors, or 
tuhsildars, and ten thannehs, or military guards, and about 400 inhabited 
villages; but there are a vast number deserted. Islamabad is the next city of 
consequence : there arc others, but smaller ones than Islamabad. The villages 
in general are farmed to Hindoos, mostly pundits, who make the cultivators of 
the soil, called ryots, pay them half of the produce of the ground, as share, 
and one quarter as expenses incurred in the collections or suwarce , the culti- 
vator getting very little for his trouble and labour. The Seeks farm out the 
coining of the copper coin called pice ; in some years this currency undergoes 
three or four changes, and is a profit to the Seek chief. The Cashmeree pico 
arc of bad copper ; but the hurree singhee are of better metal. The Cashmeree 
rupee, of 10 annas, is exchanged into 32 pice; the hurree singhee rupee into 
48 pice, and the nanuck shahee into 52 pice. Cowries pass current, 112 for a 
copper pice. Thus, in their accounts, 28 gundahs, of 4 cowries each, make 
1 pice; 7 gundahs make 1 kusseerah; 7 kusseerahs 1 pice. Gold is not in 
currency, but tillahs, gold mohurs and bootkecs (a gold coin brought by the 
Russians) are procurable. The tillah of gold is equal to Rs. of the best 
Indian silver coin, called Mahomed shahee; the bootkee, Rs. 4|; and the 
Mahomed shahee gold mohur is exchanged for Rs. 16. 2 as. of Mahomed 
shahee rupees. 

There are many wealthy bankers in Cashmere; they can give hoondies, or 
notes, which are saleable as far as Bokhara ; and hoondees on Lahore, Amrit- 
sir, Delhi, and other places. 

There are many ignorant quack Moossulman doctors, or physicians, but no 
surgeons; one of the best, named Unvur Joo, is in service with Rajah Run- 
jeet Sing. The Hindoo doctors, called baeeds, are mostly pundits. Educa- 
tion is on a better footing, and more universal in Cashmere than in India, and 
it is perhaps from this general superior knowledge, that the Hindoostanees 
give so bad a character to the Cashmerians. 

The Hindoos have many temples, and the same deities of the Hindoostnnee 
mythology. The Hindoos have got possession just now of a place called by 
the Moossulmans Titkht-i-Soliman , in which are many byragees, or gosseins ; 
this is upon a hill, below which is a tank, called Gungree-bul ; it is like a 
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large bastion, built of burnt bricks, and most probably was a Hindoo wor- 
shipping place before Cashmere was conquered by the Moossulroans. * 

Music and singing are the universal amusements of the middling classes- 
they play also with cards, which are round, and have eight different suits in 
them ; they are also fond of gambling with Guinea-fowl eggs, which they strike 
and attempt to break with knuckle-bones. Chess is also a favourite game with 
the higher classes. 

Cashmere produces all the animals and birds common to Hindoostan. 
Snakes are common, but not venomous; they make small floating islands on 
the lakes, on which they cultivate vegetables, melons, and grain ; some of 
these are 150 feet long, and are made of spars of fir lashed together, like a 
raft, on which they first put a layer of flags and rushes, then a fine rich soil 
of manure, about sixteen inches thick. There are three large lakes; the 
largest one is called Lollaub, the next Oollur, the third is the Shahlimaar one, 
which is the smallest. There arc plenty of fish, but they had not a good 
flavour. A number of fishermen and their boats were daily employed to 
supply the city. 

From Cashmere, a short time previous to his first departure, Mr. Moorcroft 
sent off two bundles of shawls, some papers containing an account of his 
progress thus far, specimens of seeds he had collected here of rhubarb, and 
various other things, to the care of Mr. Wm. Fraser, at Delhi. These things 
went under charge of Meer Ally Bux Khan, a relative of Meer Izut Oollah 
Hojee Zakur Bokharee; the latter said he intended to go down to Calcutta (and 
took this opportunity of evading paying duties to Rajah Runjeet Sing, as he was 
taking down shawls of his own on speculation). Mr. Moorcroft and Mr. 
Trebeck gave him letters of introduction to several of their friends in that 
metropolis. 

All these things reached Delhi, without any interruption on the part of 
Rajah Runjeet Sing or his chiefs, in safety ; but were delayed there a long 
time, first by Sir David Ochterlony, and then afterwards by Mr. Elliot ; and it 
was not until Mr. Moorcroft made another application to Mr. Fraser, that they 
were forwarded as directed. During this delay, most of the seeds were spoiled. 
The shawls and other things were opened and appraised, to settle the price o( 
the duties ; and it was then said, that their equals had never before come to 
Delhi. 

A little time after their arrival, the sect of Seeks called Akhallees, getting 
jealous of the influence of the Europeans in Cashmere, assembled to murder 
them, and a serious affray took place, in which there was some bloodshed; 
they sent word to Motee Ram of the hostile array of these fanatics, who 
told Mr. Moorcroft not to hesitate in firing at them if they would not peace- 
ably retire to their houses. 

Mr. Moorcroft, after staying nine months at Cashmere, wished to proceed 
onwards, for which purpose he went to Geengul; he had all his property and 
men put on board boats, and sent his horses by land. They embarked, and 
the first day he only went as far as Chutta-bhol, the north-west suburbs of the 
city, about four miles. They went down the Islamabad river, the next day, 
about four coss further, when they quitted the river, and entered the Lollaub 
lake, and proceeded night and day, with their paddles, to Puttun, a small 
village on a mountain famous for beautiful flowers; they halted here a few 
hours for refreshment, and Mr. Moorcroft went with four men to examine this 
place. From Puttun they proceeded on the lake to Sheroopoor, ten coss; 
here they halted one day, and from whence they again entered the Islamabad 
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river, aid pfoceedeti on it to Barramooleh, six eoss. At this place there are 
two small forts, one on each side of the river, and a garrison. The village is 
small. This is looked upon as one of the keys of Cashmere; the Seeks had 
about 200 armed men here; there is also a wooden spar bridge over the river; 
but one of the piers is demolished, and it is impassable. Here Mr. Moor- 
croft was obliged to halt three days, to procure porters, there being a succes- 
sion of rapids. He marched by land to Peernee, on the right bank of the 

Islamabad river, eight coss. This is but a small village, and there is the 

tomb of some fakeer. From hence he marched to Geengul, ten coss, along 

the bank of the river. This is also a village, at some distance above ; but 

there are a few bunyah shops at the place below, where travellers put up. The 
road thus Air from Cashmere was on each side of the river well cultivated ; 
fine rice-crops, and the edges of the lake full of sing/iarahs (or water-nuts). 
The forests on the mountains are firs, and the large trees below are horse- 
chestnuts and walnuts. At Geengul, they only staid the night, as the rajahs 
of Khuckai and Bhumbai (most probably incited by Motce Ram Deewan, who 
did not wish the party to proceed by this route), demanded Rs. 60,000 as 
customs, ere they would permit them to advance. Mr. Moorcroft made a shew 
of a disposition to pass by force ; but the next morning, seeing the rajah’s 
people assembling in arms, he thought it prudent to retreat to a place called 
Tulla Moolah. There is no village here, but a good encamping ground. He 
halted three days, when Mr. Trebeck, who had gone on in front, met Soorut 
Sing, who was coming from Cashmere, sent by Motee Ram Dewan, to bring 
back Mr. Moorcroft and his party. They met at Barra Moolah ; Mr. Trebeck 
returned with him to Tulla Moolah, and after a short consultation, Mr. Moor- 
croft, with Soorut Sing, and a guard of fifty Seeks, and all his baggage, 
returned to Barra Moolah. There they hired boats, and returned in twenty- 
four hours by the same route as they came, and again put up in Deluwur 
Khan’s garden. Here they were obliged to halt two months, and found out 
that Motee Ram objected to their going out by the Barra Moolah pass, as the 
rajah of Moozufferabad had killed his vizier, and was at enmity with the Seeks, 
whose authority he did not acknowledge ; and he was afraid the rajah might 
have been incited to take Cashmere by Mr. Moorcroft; at all events, this was the 
construction put on his return to Cashmere. The Barra Moolah road and pass 
was the direct route to Peishawur; but the rajahs had not submitted to Run- 
jeet Sing’s authority, and were represented as a hardy and warlike race of 
mountaineers, and the road is represented as the best, and used to be the 
common thoroughfare when Cashmere was under the Patan government. By 
Soorut Sing’s staying behind, there is no doubt that they incited the Khuckai 
Bhumbai rajah to demand duties laid down by Motce Ram Dewan, who, it 
appears, had not been consulted previous to Mr. Moorcroft’s sudden depar- 
ture. 

At last, they left Cashmere, after a second sojourn of two months, and pro- 
ceeded to Sheirgurh, all their baggage being transported in boats. This is the 
boundary of the city of Cashmere south-west. Here they hired carriers and 
pack-horses; next day they marched to Khanpoor ke Surraee, a fine open plain 
and cultivation, eight coss. On the 24th, to Shahjee Murrug ke Surraee, 
eight coss ; on the 25th, he went to Shoopeen, eight coss ; halted the 26th, 
and the 27th, marched to Doobjun, ten coss, a halting-place without a village 
or inhabitants. On the 28th, Aileeabad ke Surraee, ten coss. Here was a 
Seek detachment of thirty men, for the protection of travellers. The surraees 
are all built of burnt brick and mortar, with good gates, which are locked at 
Asiat.Journ.N.H.V ol. 1 8.N o.72. 2 P 
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night. Four coss beyond Aileeabad lc^ Surraee, the road gtedualty ascends to 
the pass called Peerpunjal, at the summit of which is the tomb of some peer 
(sanctified person), and two small towers, built of stone, with a wall on each 
side of the road. The ascent from the Cashmere side is open and plain ; but 
the descent towards Poosheeana is very precipitous and dangerous ; only one 
horseman at a time can go down dismounted, and it is about three coss from 
the top of the pass down to the village, and from Poosheeana to the plain below 
is about a coss and a-half, but the descent is less difficult ; from Doobjun the 
road ascended gradually. On the left of it, was a hollow and some forest, 
and to the right was an ascent. It was by this pass Rajah Runjeet’s troops 
invaded and took Cashmere; some treachery was used, and Rs. 50,000 given 
as a bribe to the guardians of the summit of the pass, or else they could have 
kept off an army. On the 29th, they halted below the pasB at the village of 
Poosheeana, an inhabited village ; good cultivation and fine forests of large 
timber trees; the houses are all built of wood. Here the party halted, on 
account of Meer Izut Oollah’s son, Meer Azim Toollah Khan, having fallen 
desperately in love, whilst at Cashmere, with a boatman’s daughter, a very 
pretty young girl. Meer Izut Oollah, having sent for the jemadar or daroga 
of the boatmen, settled with him that the girl should be given in marriage, or 
dolahf to his son, giving the father Rs. 200 as a dower ; the young lady was 
sent with a confidential servant, in a covered jumpan, to Lahore, where, on 
his return from Kabool, Meer Azecm Toollah was married to her, and took 
her to Delhi. 

On the first October 1823, they marched to Byramgullah, twelve coss. The 
road was down the sides of a small stream, called the Peerpunjal Nuddce, 
which was crossed and re-crossed several times, knee-deep, and a plain good 
road. This is but a small village; on each side of the road is a low stunted 
forest; a little beyond Byramgullah was a small fort, built of stones, to the 
right of the road. On the 2d, they proceeded to Ruttun Punjaub, five coss; 
the road was easy and good, and through stunted forest. This pass has also a 
grave on it. At this place, the Rujorc rajah’s son (Agar Khan’s grandson) came 
to meet Mr. Moorcroft, with about fifty followers, and they proceeded on to 
Thunna, an inhabited village, five coss beyond the pass of Ruttun Punjaub ; 
two coss of the road was descending, and the remainder a plain ; total this 
day’s distance, ten coss. On the third they encamped at Rujore, eight coss; 
fine cultivation of rice-crops, and good road. The rajah came out to meet Mr. 
Moorcroft, and took him to his own house, and gave him an entertainment. 
Here they were obliged to halt, on account of Mr. Trebeck’s falling sick ; he 
got an attack of bilious fever, and they were obliged to prepare a jumpan for 
him to ride in, as he was too weak to ride on horseback. On the 8th, they 
marched to Dhunnooa, six coss ; fine plain road, and good cultivation ; rice, 
jooar, &c. all nearly ripe. Dhunnooa is a small village, of a few mud huts. 
A little beyond the village is the boundary of the Rujore rajah, who is a Mus- 
sulman ; his father, Agar Khan, is in confinement at Lahore. On the 9th, 
they halted at Nosheira, twelve coss, where there is a broken surraee, and a 
fewbunyahs in a bazar. On the 10th, they halted below a pass, called Sanec 
ke Baolee (a baolce is a well, with steps down to the surface of the water); 
here it was merely a reservoir and spring, with some stone steps down to the 
water, which was sweet and soft. At eight coss there was no village near, nor 
any bazar. On the 12th, about eight a.m,, after eating breakfast, Mr. Moor- 
croft* and party proceeded up an ascent, to the top of the Bhimbur pass, about 
two coss from the reservoir ; from thence the road descends gradually to a 
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plain for three coss, where they halted at Bhimbur ; the road descending was 
through a thick and high grass jungle. 

Bhimbur is a respectable village, built of mud walls, and a few bunyaha* 
shops. Here a chobedar, or silver-stick usher, made his appearance, sent 
from Rajah Runjeet Sing, who brought a letter from him to Mr. Moorcroft, 
and had been waiting here one month. This man’s name was Peer Bux. He 
likewise brought an order from the rajah to Soorut Sing (who had accompa- 
nied Mr. Moorcroft from Cashmere, and had 100 armed Seeks with him), to 
repair immediately to the rajah, who was encamped at a place called Kalai 
Baug, with his army. Mr. Moorcroft wrote a letter of thanks in reply, and 
sent it by the chobedar, to whom he also made a present of Its. 50, and 
Soorut Sing went off with only four men to the rajah’s camp. Mr. Moorcroft 
halted here two days. On the 15th October, he inarched to Daoree, six coss. 
There is a small mud fort to the left, about half a coss from the encampment. 
On the 16th, he arrived at Jhelim ; he had to cross the Jhelim river in fine 
large boats; it was about 300 yards broad, and about thirteen feet deep; 
sandy banks ; no stones. Jhelim is a large town, built of burnt bricks, with a 
fine bazar, and has a garrison. Mr. Moorcroft went through the town, and 
encamped beyond, near a fakeer’s tukeeah and some trees (sissoo, bhail, and 
peepul), and not far from the bank of the river. Here they were obliged to 
halt one month, waiting the return of Soorut Sing, as he could not proceed 
without him. They amused themselves with shooting and fishing; wild fowl, 
snipe, and quail in great abundance. The fish they caught out of the Jhelim 
was of a superior flavour; rohs and other kinds like those in India. 

Soorut Sing returned on the 13th November, and on the 15th the party 
proceeded forwards to Rotas, a large fort built of stone and lime by Shcir 
Shah : it is upon a height. There is a small river below, and a good bazar in- 
side ; the party crossed the small river, about a span deep of water, and put 
up at a surraee, half a coss beyond the fort. There were a number of gardens, 
and only one bunyah’s shop. This place is eight coss from Jhelim. On the 
16th, they marched to Bukralah, twelve coss; the first two coss was a plain, 
and the remaining ten was up and down. Small hills of earth, covered with a 
prickly jungle (or forest) of licensee , korundah , and muclco. Bukralah con- 
sists of a few mud huts, on a hillock to the left of the road. On the 17th 
they proceeded along the bed of a dry river, sandy and stonj, for three coss. 
The people of Bukralah arc notorious thieves, and had gone up Jo recon- 
noitre the party behind some large stones. Soorut Sing made his men fire 
some matchlock shots at them ; but they were out of range of the shot. 
Seven coss beyond, they encamped at Bishundore ; total ten coss. The road, 
after leaving the bed of the river, ascends a little to a fine plain. 

Bishundore is a good-sized village of mud huts, and has many bunyahs’ 
shops. At this place, was one of Rajah Runjeet Sing’s orderlies, who gave 
orders for supplies, and every thing to be furnished the party. On the ISth, 
they marched to Saleh ke Surraee, in ruins, built of brick. Here was only 
one bunyah’s shop ; twelve coss. About two coss behind, was a place called 
Tope-ay Munkeealah. This was a curiously-built place, like a bastion, about 
twenty feet high, and about fifty feet in diameter outside, covered with a 
cupola like a bomb-proof roof; the bricks are very large, and have been ill- 
baked, and it is not known by whom or for what purpose it was erected.* 
The Hon. Mr, Elphinstone mentions it in his tour to Kabool. On the 19th, the 
party halted at Rawul Pindee, ten coss, a fine plain road ; here is a fine bazar, 

* This tope has been opened and examined by M. Ventura and others. 
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built of burnt bricks, and a vast number of merchants and bankers. Hurree 
Sing Nullooah is viceroy of this place, on the part of Rajah Runjeet Sing; he 
has a force of 300 or 400 horse and foot, and resides in a small fort inside the 
city. This place is very wealthy, and carries on a great trade in all directions. 
Mr. Moorcroft halted here on the 20th, to arrange money-matters in front, 
takin bills and exchanging his Cashmere hoondies. On the 21st, he marched 
to Janee k£ Sung, eight coss ; this is a small village, with a small mud fort, 
and a few bunyahs* shops. This day’s- journey, the first part, for five coss, 
was over a fine plain, and the latter three coss full of ravines and broken 
ground, covered with the wild karundah bush, in flower. On the 22d they 
proceeded to a pass called Margullee, cut out and paved by the Emperor 
Akbar; road was four coss through jungle and ravines. The paved part at 
the top of the pass was about twenty feet broad and 150 yards long. They 
encamped this day at Kalai ke Surraee, six coss beyond the pass; total 
ten coss. They crossed a small bridge, of a single arch, over a small, deep 
water-course. On the 23d, they marched to Hussan Abdul, twelve coss. 
Two coss before they reached this place, they passed the ruins of a garden, 
built by the Emperor Akbar, called Shalimaar. At Hussan Abdul is a surraee, 
and ten or fifteen bunyahs’ shops. The surraee has a brick wall all round, and 
a gateway. On the 24th, they reached Hydero, twelve coss. The country 
now is called Chuch Hazareh, inhabited by Patans. Hydero is built of mud, 
has a good bazar, and several merchants; this is the place that the Hajee 
Syud Ahmud plundered, and put all the inhabitants to the sword ; upwards of 
500 men were slaughtered in cold blood by his fanatic followers. On the 25th, 
Mr. Moorcroft and party reached the city and fort of Attock, and put up in a 
surraee outside of the city, on the east side of the place. 


A FAREWELL TO THE LUTE. 
The teals are starting to my eyes, 

Thus from thee, dear friend, to part : 

No pilgrim with a sadder heart 
Eie wandered from the sunny skies 
That shine upon the cottage door, 

Where he, perchance, shall stand no more ! 

Fare thee well, beloved lute ; 

Thy tongue of melody is mute ; 

In vain my finger creeps along, 

To cull the gentle flower of song; 

The beauty of thy early strain 
Will never, never, wake again’ 

Grief hath shaken that green Tree 
Of Hope, on which I hanged thee; 

No more the summer breezes come ; 

The chord of happiness is dumb. 

And yet the pleasant Spring may call 
lliy sweet soul from the silent grave, 

And bid thee pour through bower and hall 
From thy clear lips the silver wave 
Of Music, on whose placid breast 
The weary, broken heart may rest. 

The bird, that charms the forest green, 
Sings not all the summer day : 

Hiding from the burning noon 
In the darkling leaves of June, 

Its twinkling feet are all unseen; 

But sunset wakes its cheering lay— 

Thou, too, may’st wake another day. 
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The above ode has been translated by no less than five different Oriental 
scholars, under the signatures of Sadiq, Moorccd, Amalor , Shouqucen , and 
Gulckeen, and the several translations, literal and metrical, with the notes 
and observations on Soofce poetry, will be prized by the Persian student, as 
affording him much useful instruction in the language, while at the same time 
the European scholar may derive some amusement from the insight which their 
perusal will give him into the genius and character of eastern poetry. 

By Sadiq. 


This veil, O soul ! that hides thee from my view, 
Whene’er it quits thee, happy were the day 1 
These earthly shackles suit not to thy lay, 

Haste then, for joy awaits thee : world, adieu 1 
Whence and how am I ; or who gave me birth ? 

My own chief care to me how little known ! 

Coop’d and compressed within this span of earth. 

How shall my fancy reach to HeavVs eternal throne ? 

Should these big drops my lab’ring love betray, 

Smile not— like musk its hiding place it tells : 

A heavenly houri fixed it where it dwells, 

Where wine in vain exerts its sovereign sway. 
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View not my outward plight— these gems and gold 
Conceal a heart that wastes me like a flame : 
Deign, then, my fair, thy Hafiz to behold — 

Hafiz no more himself — his self no more the same. 

By Mooreed. 


Sadiq. 


To relish the beauties of the foregoing ode, some acquaintance with the 
doctrine of the Persian Soofees will be necessary. The following account is 
taken from Sir W. Jones : — 

“ They concur in believing that the souls of men differ infinitely in degree , 
but not at all in kind, from the divine spirit of which they are particles , and 
in which they will ultimately be absorbed ; that the spirit of God pervades the 
universe, always immediately present to his work, and consequently always in 
substance; that he alone is perfect benevolence, perfect truth, perfect beauty, 
that the love of him alone is real and genuine love, while that of all other 
objects is absurd and illusory; that the beauties of nature are faint resem- 
blances, like images in a mirror, of the divine charms ; that from eternity with- 
out beginning to eternity without end, the supreme benevolence is occupied in 
bestowing happiness or the means of attaining it; that men can only attain it 
by performing their part of the primal covenant between them and the creator • 
that nothing has a pure absolute existence but mind or spirit ; that material 
substances , as the ignorant call them, are no more than gay pictures presented 
continually to our minds by the sempiternal artist; that we must beware of 
attachment to such phantomsj and attach ourselves exclusively to God, who 
truly exists in us as we exist solely in him ; that we retain even in this forlorn 
state of separation from our beloved, the idea of heavenly beauty and the re* 
membrance of our primeval vows; that sweet music, gentle breezes, fragrant 
flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea , refresh our fading memory, and 
melt us with tender affections, and, by abstracting our souls from vanity , that 
is, from all but God, approximate to his essence in our final union, with which 
will consist our supreme beatitude.” 

Conformably to this, the author of the Aycen Akburce thus delivers a sum- 
mary of the Vedanta creed : 

“ They say that, excepting the deity, nothing exists, the universe being 
only an appearance without any reality ; just as a man in a dream sees imagi- 
nary objects, and in that state experiences ideal pleasure and pain. So that 
life is nothing but a dream, there being only one resplendent light, which 
assumes different appearances.” 

Returning, therefore, to our subject, we clearly perceive the ode of Hafiz, 
now under notice, to be one of those sublime and ardent aspirations of a soul, 
impatient of its earthly prison, for re-union with that fountain of life, from 
which it originally flowed, and into which it will be finally absorbed. 

In the first couplet, the poet complains that this body of clay, like a veil, 
conceals the soul from his view. This sow/ may signify that of the writer him- 
self, and in this sense the translator appears to have understood it. But for 
reasons to be adduced hereafter, I conceive it to mean the supreme intelligence 
—the soul of the universe. He anticipates with rapture the period when that 
veil shall be removed. 


This earthly prison, says he, is not a cage worthy of a nightingale such as my soul ; 
which longs for its native soil, the bowers of paradise. 

I know not whence I am, nor whither I shall go — alas ! that my chief concern 
should be involved in such obscurity. 
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How shall I contemplate that world which is the abode of infinite purity, while 
thus entangled by an intimate union with matter. 

If my heart betray the fervour of desire, be not surprised; like musk it betrays its 
biding place. 

Since my abode is in the presence of the virgins of paradise, how can I frequent 
tbe banquet of revellers ? 

This I take to be the literal meaning of the passage ; the translator has given 
it a different turn, exceedingly beautiful, and which connects the distich with 
the preceding one. 

The desire which thus manifests itself by outward tokens was implanted in my heart 
bv a heavenly houri, and even the power of wine is not able to remove it. 

I am adorned with gold and embroidery, but judge not by my external appearance : 
I conceal, under these splendid ornaments, a fire which consumes me like a torch. 

Come then, and remove from before him the existence of Hafiz, for in thy presence 
r.o one can hear from me that I am. 

This is a literal translation, on which I may observe that the Asiatics them- 
selves in general agree with SadUj in supposing them addressed to a mortal 
fair one. I feel, therefore, an extreme diffidence in proposing my arguments 
in support of another interpretation 

1st. I believe it is not customary among the mystical poets to use the alle- 
gorical and literal meaning in the same composition. Now, as the first part of 
this poem is altogether inapplicable to the subject of earthy affection, I think 
the latter part also must be literally understood of divine love. 

2d. The unity of the piece is most effectually preserved by conceiving the 
being addressed in the last lines, whose presence is totally to annul the sepa- 
rate existence of Hafiz, as that same tout, , whose absence or concealment is so 
pathetically deplored in the beginning. Now this cannot be the human soul, 
but that universal and only self-existent spirit which is, as it were, the reser- 
voir of animation and intelligence. 

1 have endeavoured to give a poetical turn to my conception of the piece in 
the following lines : — 

This earthly mist conceals th ’eternal mind ; 

Oh happy day that shall the veil remove ! 

My soul, like Philomel, in cage confined, 

Pants for her native soil, th’Elysian grove. 

Yet whence came I ? and whither shall I go ? 

Ah ! why unknown my being’s care supreme ? 

While thus combined with senseless earth below, 

IIow shall I scan of heaven the boundless theme J 

If tears and sighs betray my heart’s desire, 

’Tis that, like musk, it cannot rest concealed : 

With nymphs angelic I to dwell aspire, 

How can I then to wine my senses yield ? 

Though vestments rich with gold my limbs array, 

My breast conceals a fierce devouring flame. 

O come, and Hafiz’ being bear away ; 

Absorbed in thee shall vanish cv’n his name. 

ModitEED. 

By Amator. 

To render the mystical poetry of Hafiz intelligible, it is necessary to carry in 
mind that it is divine love which inspires him, and to recollect the principles of 
the Soofec theology, as explained in a paper by Sir W. Jones. 
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Veiled is my soul in this corporeal clay ; 

Blest be the hour that tears the veil away 1 
Th’imprisoned bird in sadness pours her strains; 

So pines my soul to join her native plains. 

Where am I come ? or whence had I my birth ? 

Alas ' I know not, nor aught else on earth. 

Confined and bound in this material state, 

How shall I soar to purer realms of fate? 

Yet will I hope the promised world of bliss ; 

And with such hope, who would remain in this? 

What ! if my heart reveal its longing woes ! 

The musk of Khotun must its sweets disclose. 

The glittering tissue on my outward vest 
But ill conceals the flame within my breast. 

Come, then, transcendent source of life divine 1 
To thee the life thou gavest, I resign ; 

Thou only livest ; llafiz is but thine. 

Amatoii. 

By Shouqeen. 

1. The shade of this body obscures the radiance of my soul ; welcome that lioiu, 
when I may tear the veil from its celestial countenance. 

2. Such a cage doth not become a warbler like me, who soars, as a bird of Paia- 
dise, to the regions of bliss. 

3- I know not where I now am, nor where I formeily was; woe is me ! I have 
neglected my own self! 

4. How can I wing my flight round the temple of the pure Empyrean, while con- 
fined within the bars of this terrestrial frame ? 

5. Why should I, who aspire to the asylum and abode of cherubs, find a mansion 
here among the haunts of degraded forms ? 

G. Should my heart’s blood be stained with the dark hue of anguish, be not sui - 
prised, for I am a fellow-sufferer with the musk-deer ol Khotun. 

7. Do not contemplate the gay form of my orient robes alone, while I, like a taper , 
am consuming with the internal fires which this breast of mine conceals. 

8. Come, my soul ! draw the curtain of delusion from the eyes of Hafiz, for while 
thou art, nobody shall learn from him, that he can exist without thee. 

Little penetration is necessary to discover the sublime metaphysical charms 
of this poem, — and it would surely require some grossness of imagination to 
pervert it to the sensual interpretation to which many other Eastern odes aie 
certainly liable. 

On the two first stanzas, it may be remarked, that the bards of the East, 
when comparing themselves to the feathered race, consider the world at large, 
or the microcosm of man, as a cage or prison, whence, by constant fluttering, 
they endeavour to liberate their souls, which disdain to be cooped up within 
such humiliating and limited bounds, while panting as they are for the realms 
above. 

The third stanza beautifully inculcates, in my humble opinion, the spirit ol 
self-contemplation, and enforces the grand maxim, “learn to know thyself.” 
The word kesh-turiy I suspect, is peculiarly emphatic here. 

Of the sixth stanza it may be observed, that, as the musk is a fatal produc- 
tion for the animal which bears it, and love not less so to the hearts of its 
votaries, we may easily imagine that the contents assume the sable hue which 
the fire of passion communicates to such substances. 
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Hafiz reckons himself a feliow*sufterer with the helpless deer of Tatar. 

In the eighth stanza, considerable freedom has been used with the original, 
because the pronouns occur there in a manner so peculiar to the oriental lan- 
guages, that they could not be literally rendered in those of the west without 
the transposition from the first to the third, as- 1 have done here, to render the 
sentiment intelligible. Under the word Hafiz, the mere animal existence, I 
presume, is typified, and the noble spirit or soul, without which Hafiz is but a 
body, would seem to be wrapped up in the object of admiration, viz. an immor- 
tal dearer self. I am fully aware of the difficulty here ; the natives are divided 
in their sentiments of this verse, and I have with some doubt given my own. 
The following paraphrase is an attempt to give the whole in an English dress. 

Paraphrase.* 

1. Hail, heavenly spark ! that glorious 'day, 

When thou, released from circling clay, 

May soar to realms of bliss . 

No longer shall this frame confine 
A soul inspired by love divine, 

Pure bird of Paradise ! 

2. God’s mystic scheme I vainly scan, 

And grasp his mind infused in man ; 

These fai tiansccnd my song. 

Through death’s deep gloom how wing my flight 
To that eternal source of light, 

Eclipsed from me so long ? 

3. Eccentric spirit ' why first roam— 

To earth— from heaven, thy native home ? 

Where kindred angels dwell. 

IIow like the bounding musky deer, 

Thou still art doom’d to anguish here— 

This yearning heart can tell.t 

4 . Those radiant orbs — earth’s vernal bloom 
Lose all their charms while I consume, 

With melting sighs on sighs; 

Yes, bright intelligence, I sec, 

Myself cannot ascend to thee, 

Till mortal Hafez dies. 

Shouqeen. 


By Gulcheen. 

1. The dust of my body is become the veil of the check of the soul, happy is thy 
(the deity’s) arrival, that I may stiip the veil fiom this check. 

2. Such a garden (this world) is not worthy so sweet a warbler as I am, I {i.e. my 
soul) am repairing to the bowers of Eden, for I am a nightingale belonging to that 
garden : 

3. I have no certain knowledge whence I (i.e. my soul) came or whither I am 
going ; shame and alas ! that I should have been so indifferent to my own first con- 
cern : 

4., How can I soar into the regions of the world of purity, who in this world of 
materiality am a bier- stretched body : 

* The above will !>e found in Gilchrist’s Guide. 

t The animated allusion to the musk-deer can be relished by those only who will examine the natural 
instory of this animal. If we add to this the coagulated contents and general structure of the musk-tag, 
evident upon dissection, we shall find they are not very dissimilar to a heart supposed to have its blood 
curdled and scorched by the ardour of disappointed love. 

Asiat.Journ, N.S.Vol.18.No.72. 2 Q 
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5. Why upbraid me with making a tavern (i.e. this world) my dwelling, whose ( i. e , 
the soul) residence and abode is the mansion of the Hoorees (i.e. Paradise). 

6. Should a whiff of musk be escaping from the blood of my heart, be not sur- 
prised, for it hath a fellow-feeling for my poet of Khoten (i.e. God) : 

7. Do not compare my gold and embroidered vestment to a taper (which consumes 
but feels not for the moth), for within my vestment a heart is consuming. 

8. Come and display before his face the existence of Hafiz, for in thy (the Deity’s) 
presence no one can hear from me that I have a being. 

Notes on the above Translation. 

1st Stanza. — I consider the Deity, or destinies and fates of the ancients, to 
be the personage whose auspicious arrival Hafiz so anxiously covets, and who 
is to remove the veil, that is, his body, from the check of his soul. 

2d Stanza. — a cage, has certainly a meaning and application here, but 
it renders the simile complex, which no way accords with the chaste simplicity 
of the sentiments of Hafiz. I consider it on this account an interpolation of 
some modern transcriber, and have restored a garden. 

4th Stanza. — I have only to remark that I have translated Jcj 
* a body stretched on a bier.’ 

5th Stanza.— I translate a tavern; and have restored 

Jjjlx for Jaxx 

Cth Stanza. — Both your correspondents have mistaken JjXiJb a fellow- 
feeler, for it discloses, unfolds, or betrays ; and altered the senti- 

ment and sense. *’ Sadee has beautifully expressed the meaning they have given 
to this widely different stanza of Hafiz 

* 

uMi 

“Anymore than musk how can genius lie neglected? through the exquisite- 
ness of its fragrance, information of it is conveyed to the brain,” — To the first 
verse of this stanza I have also, for the sake of keeping the simile simple, 
restored in place of J jd 

7th Stanza. — This likewise they have misunderstood and misconstrued.— 
Sadee well expresses the insensibility of the taper in the following : — 

^ ci jjUj 

9 

" When all at once my mistress comes to associate with myriads, it speedily 
must follow, that jealousy shall destroy my existence; smiling, she replied, I 
am the torch of the assembly, 0 Sadee ; if the moth slays itself, it is no con- 
cern of mine !” 

Since writing this, I have read Shouqeen’s translation, which is, upon the 
whole, equally defective; especially in the fourth and sixth stanzas. Indeed, 
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he falls into the common mistake of Persian scholars, of considering Hafiz 
and Sadee in a more refined sense than they ever intended them to be taken. 

I may add on the last stanza a coincidence and imitation of Sadee 


S)\aj ctji 1 


“ Wonderful, that in thy presence (his mistress or the Deity) I could remain 
m existence; thou comcst to speak, and my speech is silenced for ever ! 

Gul-cheen. 


MR. MONRO’S H AMBLE IN SYRIA.* 

Mu. Monro’s book, though it cannot be expected to contain much that 
is new (for travels in Egypt are becoming as trite topics as dcsciiptions of 
watering-places), is really lively and amusing. Its style and manner remind 
us of Captain Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches of India. The author is 
evidently one who, with a store of classical and theological learning, has a 
turn for harmless pleasantry and satire. Instead, therefore, of lugubrious 
wailings over the disappointments and vexations of travel in such a country, 
Mr. Monro makes all such matters food for most pleasant mirth. 

He set off from Cairo in March 1833, and, after the usual detentions 
ansing from the knavery of the people lie had to deal with, got en route 
for Jerusalem, Near Atlcct, the Castrum Pcrcgrinorum, a few miles 
bom Mount Carmel, our traveller met with some Samaritan women, at a 
well. 

The day being hot, I desired my servant to ask if they would give me some 
to drink ; but they refused the indulgence, one of them exclaiming, “ Shull I 
give water to a Christian, and make my pitcher filthy, so that I can use it no 
more for ever?” This happened within the precincts of Samaria, and was a 
proof how little change the spirit of the people has undergone within the last 
eighteen centuries. These women were young and handsome, with full, digni- 
fied, and stately figures ; a dark-coloured fillet bound the head, and, passing 
under the chin, left the face entirely uncovered. 

Not an hour after this, we observed another group similarly employed. 
“ Now,” said Ahmet, “ observe the difference : instead of Arabic, I will speak 
to them in Turkish,” He did so, and, picking up their vessels, they took to 
flight ; but when he continued to pursue them, with what I suspect was a vol- 
ley of abuse, one of them came back trembling with her bardac,f and we drank 
freely ; she refused any reward. 

The picture of Jerusalem, when first seen, conveys in a few words a 
just notion of its condition and aspect : 

It were superfluous to enlarge upon the intense anxiety which every one 
feels who believes the eternal records of undeviating truth, as he draws near 
to this remarkable city. Ilis impressions, however, have been already made ; 
so fully has her desolate estate been set forth under every variety of figure, 
that reality cannot carry him beyond that point to which his imagination has 

* A Summer Ramble in Syria, with a Tartar Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul. Ry the IIkv. Vanis 
Monro. TwoVola. London, 1835. Bentley, 
t The earthen water-pot of the country. 
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long since reuched ; and that graphic portraiture of her widowhood, which lie 
here finds drawn to the life, confirms (if Scripture yet needs confirmation) the 
accounts which the same records contain of her former happiness. The first 
exclamation which bursts forth, is that which prophecy has said shall be in the 
mouth of “ all that pass,” — “ Is this the city that men call the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the whole earth ?” It is impossible that any delineation 
can be more just, or any image more vivid, than is contained in those few 
words, “ How doth the city sit solitary !” The sight carried across a tract of 
grey, desolate, and barren rock, rests upon a bare dead wall, above which lit- 
tle is seen except the tops of a few Turkish mosques. At this time, not a living 
creature was moving without the city, and with the exception of the leaden 
green produced by a few ragged olives, scarcely a sign of vegetation could be 
traced; a death-like silence settled upon the rocky waste, and the city placed 
upon an eminence, as if an object for observation, presented one of the most 
gloomy and melancholy spectacles that the fancy could paint. 

The scenes within the city, then full of pilgrims, the processions of 
fanatics to the holy sepulchre, the orgies in the church, the skirmishes be- 
tween the rival sects, the 'production of the holy lire, and the other mum- 
meries of the Greek fast or festival of the Crucifixion, arc scarcely less 
painful to read. 

Mr. Monro quitted Jerusalem at the same time with the pilgrims, for the 
Jordan, and he gives a ludicrous description of the u baptismal ceremony ." 

The river here forms an angle, having its bank covered with long coarse 
grass, tall reeds, oleanders, tamarisks, and low brush-wood. The width of 
it might be thirty-five yards, and the stream was running with the precipitous 
fury of a rapid. The bank was steep, shelving off abruptly to deep water. The 
first who prepared himself was a Russian, with hair of enormous length, who 
having stripped and enveloped himself in a long new shirt, * dropped carefully 
in ; and holding on by the grass, dipped and shook himself, and dipped again, 
much after the manner of a duck that presages of wet weather. 

The sun was rising over the tops of Abarim, and the river bank presented 
one of the most unprejudiced scenes which it has ever been my lot to witness 
The main body of the pilgrims had arrived, and a general undressing com- 
menced. There were men of all sizes and seasons, from the tottering octoge- 
narian, to the crawling bambino, who being immersed with its head back and 
its mouth open, filled and bubbled like a bottle : ladies of all ages and angles, 
colours and calibres, from the Cairecn Copt, to the fair-skinned Russian. Of 
the men, some crept cautiously in, and reflected a moment before they went 
under; others leaped spinning in like wheels, and returning to the land repeat- 
ed again and again the same performance. Of the lovelier creatures, some 
bounced dauntless in, and, holding fast between two men, were well ducked, 
and came smiling out again ; others “ went delicately, ”f and standing ankle- 
deep in mud upon the brink were baptised with basins full of the sacred stream. 
Nor was it enough that their bodies were consecrated — all their clothes were 
plunged, and they drank the unconscious element, not each out of his own 
hands, but out of those of a fellow-pilgrim, the two palms being joined toge- 
ther to form a cavity for the liquid ; while bottles of every form and metal 
were filled for distant markets. 

* This baptismal robe is preset ved by each pilgrim to be used as his winding-sheet, and they believe 
that if they are cast Into hell it will not catch fire. They calculate shrewdly, 
t Afyus i foiTXY, ASsch. Agam. 
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Fiom hence they proceeded to the Dead Sea. Mr. Monro considers 
the different theories respecting the destruction of the Cities of the Plain, 
and he discredits the theory of Volney, which has been recently revived. 
He remarks that, 

A new theory maybe contrived with no bad intention; but if it contains a 
contradiction to the design of the agent, about whose work it treats, and does 
not moreover coincide with the letter of his own description of his own work, 
there are the strongest reasons for not “ finally adopting ” it. But philoso- 
phical observations and human arguments are worse than futile when arrayed 
against the plain declaration of the Word of God. The account in the Mosaic 
history is simple and unequivocal, and it is confirmed and attested by the au- 
thority of our Lord himself : “ The same day that Lot went out of Sodom, it 
rained fire and brimstone from heaven , and destroyed them all.”* I cannot 
see that these words will bear two interpretations. If we are to suppose that 
our Saviour spoke thus of what he knew to have been effected by volcanic 
agency, either we accuse him of mis-statement, which is impossible, or wc 
must believe that he has adopted a bombast and exaggerated style, which is 
entirely inconsistent with the simplicity of the imagery that prevails through- 
out the Gospel. 

After returning to Jerusalem, and inspecting the various objects there, 
and in its vicinity, which engage the attention of Christian usitois, Mr. 
Monro went to Hebron (where he met with some annoyance from the Arabs, 
being pelted with stones, and spitten ai } by some fanatics), Bethlehem, 
the Pools and Gardens of Solomon, &c., and finally quitted Jerusalem for 
Nazareth, and thence proceeded to Tiberias or Tabaria. 

Mr. Monro continued his journey to the north-west, in a country laid 
down in our maps as the Pashahk of Acre ; the objects of art in ruins, and 
of nature in all their glory, arc described in a brief but graphic manner, lie 
visited Sour, the ancient and once magnificent Tyre, now a “ small dirty 
town.” The work of Alexander may be seen where the sea has washed 
away the bank and left the substructions exposed, “ consisting of granite 
and marble columns of different sizes, laid in rows, supporting and inter- 
mixed with unworked blocks of similar material, together with pieces of 
cornices and capitals indiscriminately massed in the same embankment.” 

In his journey to Damascus, Mr. Monro had an escort of Bedouins, and 
lie testifies to the high bearing of these professional robbers. In the com- 
mandant of the tribe, there was more than Turkish haughtiness, speaking 
from the feelings which the independent air of these ireemen engenders in 
European minds, habituated to observe Asiatic servility. 

The distant prospect of Damascus, with her full domes and burnished 
minarets towering above a rich forest ot Iruit trees, is imposing. But a 
nearer acquaintance dissipates the illusion, and discovers that, in the words 
of the prophet, “ Damascus is waxed feeble ; anguish and sorrow have 
taken her.” Since the capture of the place by Ibrahim Pasha, the degra- 
dmgeustom of obliging Christians to dismount and deliver up their arms, 
on entering the “ sacred city,” has been abolished. Now, every Mahom- 

* Luke xv n. 29. 
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medan is disarmed, unless in the service of government, while the privilege 
of carrying arms is granted to Europeans. Mr. Monro rode in, carrying 
his gun, and in his Frank dress, which formerly was driven from the gate. 
This is not the only innovation : Damascus (Sham, as it is called) now is 
furnished with a Parliament of twenty members, one of whom is a Jew, 
the richest of his caste, who has a lovely daughter. Mr. Monro speaks of 
the charms of this “ Jessica” with something like rapture. Indeed, the 
women of Damascus, generally, are described in terms which afford us 
some data for guessing at the age of the describer : 

The women of Damascus are small but extremely beau tiful, with hair of 
glossy black, fair complexions, and eyes whose brightness streams upon and 
dazzles the beholder, who, thus rendered defenceless, is exposed to an uner- 
ring shaft. Though sometimes black, their eyes are more frequently of a deep 
blue : but not as in our northern regions, where the full dark eyes and raven 
locks of the brunette indicate a morbid pulse and frigid temperament ; these, 
fired by their genial sun, glow, and speak, and breathe of passion ; and those 
inquiring looks, which among European belles seem to be a laboured science, 
in them arc the coruscations of nature, gleaming, penetrating, and warming, 
like the fierce beams that dart from the cloudless sky, in 

“ The climes of the East, and the land of the Sun.” 

And then they have withal such laughing faces, that their life should seem to 
be perpetual May. 

In one house, eight of these fair things were collected, expecting our arrival, 
of which they had been previously apprised by the monk. When we cnteicd 
the court, we found them throwing water upon the pavement and each other; 
but on seeing us they desisted, and scampered away laughing to the harem. 
Padre Manoel went his way, and I strolled through the divans, of which there 
were three. In one of them, a lovely girl about sixteen was sleeping out her 
siestaupon the cushions, with a Kashmerc thrown over her. A babe reposed 
upon the snowy breast where late it fed; and the infantine mother slept so 
sound, so softly and so free from care, that it seemed unkindness to wake her 
to the world again . yet the deep azure of her eyes shining through their trans- 
parent lids excited so lively a curiosity to see them open, that I doubt if even 
Cymon’s nascent “ good manners ” would not have given way, had such an 
Iphigcnia slumbered in his path. 

Having taken our seats in one of the divans, the whole party made their 
appearance. In their dresses, plain and embroidered silk predominated, and 
seemed to form part of all that was external and visible The trousers, very 
long and full, are worn close at the ankle; the bust low in front, exposing the 
bosom, and over it is an embroidered robe in the manner of a surtout, with 
sleeves to the wrist, slashed and open from the elbow downwards. The turban 
is set rather on one side, festooned with strings of pearls, enriched with 
brooches of turquoise and emeralds. A Kashmere or Bagdad scarf is wdUnd 
loosely round the waist, and a little yellow slipper, or a small white foot, is 
seen below. I cannot like their painted toe-nails. Of these eight houris, 
nearly all were either married or betrothed, although the eldest was only seven- 
teen. The prettiest of them was a spinster ripened by eleven summers, who, 
from her budding promise of maturity, might have passed in Europe for six- 
teen, though small of stature. She was not yet betrothed ; a circumstance 
unusual in that country, where mothers oft times tell fewer years than Lady 
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Mr. Monro’s Ramble in Syria. 

Capulet. As they entered, each kissed the holy father’s hand; when some ran 
off* to do the honours of the house, and the rest stayed to converse with us, 
which they did without reserve, laughing, and asking questions of the custo- 
mary Oriental tenor. Pipes having been brought, soon after came water full 
of sugar, and then cotFee, black and bitter, without any; sugar-plums, pastry, 
and, in conclusion, rakhee. 

Some remarks which follow are not calculated to exalt our notions of the 
\ irtue of the Damascus belles. Indeed, Mr. Monro deems (rightly) the 
morals of the city too disgusting to be depicted, except beneath the veil of 
a learned language. 

Crossing Lebanon, he proceeded to the majestic ruins of Balbec, or 
Heliopolis. On these celebrated relics, Mr. Monro pronounces a dispa- 
raging judgment. “ In wandering through these prodigious colonnades/’ 
he says, “and scanning the stupendous shafts surmounted by their rich capi- 
tals, an awe comes over the mind, and fetters its discriminating powers ; 
but no sooner does the fancy find scope to soar, and the judgment recover 
its freedom, than it sees through the imposture, and feels that it has been 
duped or bullied into an impression which it instantly renounces. I know 
not whether it is owing to the preposterous proportions which the moderns 
have admitted into the Corinthian order, or whether these temples are the 
ciaft of an aspiring architectural glutton, without taste or genius, that they 
give birth to no intellectual emotions in the soul. Bigness without dignity, 
space without spaciousness, and gloominess without solemnity, are their 
most prominent characteristics." He escaped the usual extortion for the 
privilege of seeing these ruins which, he thinks, “display no evidence of 
remote antiquity, but the contrary." 

He crossed the Lebanon, on the snow, visiting the Maronite villages in 
the way to Tripoli, from whence he departed for Latikia, “ meeting in the 
way the remains of a Greek theatre, of large size, and, with the exception 
ot that at Pompeii, the most perfect in the world. Some scanty remains 
of the ancient Laodicea are met with in the town of Latikia. The head 
dress of the ladies here (and in other parts of Syria) consists of a skull- 
cap of filigree, ornamented with a profusion of gold coins. Mr. Monro 
says that the Syrian nymphs carry their fortunes upon their heads, and he 
remarks that it is “ a straight-forward way of advertising their worth." 

Prom Latikia, our traveller advanced to Anlakia, or Antioch, passing 
the “picturesque and pleasing" defiles of Mount Casius. The mountains 
are clothed from foot to summit with various timber and underwood, and 
the vales are carpeted with flowers of gold, diversified with the blue of the 
campanula. Mr. Monro doubts “ if there be in any country scenery, 
which, for its magic and enchantment, surpasses that of the ride from Lao- 
dicea to Antioch." Of this place he gives but a brief account, not for- 
getting, however, to celebrate the hospitality of George Dib, the well- 
known British consul. 

Crossing the Orontes, and skirting the Lake of Antioch, Mr. Monro’s 
next halt was at Alexandretta, or Scanderoon, the abode of malaria , tes- 
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tified by the sallow visages and swollen bodies of the scanty popula- 
tion. 

He now entered Asiatic Turkey, and, at Adana, came up with the Egyp- 
tian army, which so terrified the guides that they gallopped away. The 
army had suffered in the campaign, and was now in want of necessaries ■ 
sour curds and rice, “ brown paper ” bread, and water, were all our tra- 
veller could get. Want of good food, however, was not so severe a pri- 
vation as want of money. Mr. Monro could not get his bills on Ham- 
mersley cashed in any part of Mount Taurus, and, what was very provoking, 
was schooled by the French consul at Tarsus, for being so very “ unwise,” 
as to come there without money. In the sequel, he was compelled to re- 
trograde to Tripoli and Beirout, in order to provide himself with cash, 
where he was induced to diverge to Aleppo. Here Mr. Monro bargained 
with a Tartar courier to take him across Asia Minor to Constantinople. He 
accordingly set out in July, the thermometer at 9C°, dressed in a light 
sailor's jacket and trowsers, elastic cotton shirt, and straw hat, to perform 
a journey of 750 miles. This rapid trip affords few opportunities for ob- 
servation, and the description of our author’s ramble may be said to end at 
Aleppo, for of Constantinople he gives no other account than that the sight is 
cheated at a distance : when you reach the stairs of Topana, you find that, 
“ instead of the halls of Circe, you are enticed into her stye : chagrin and 
horror displace all other feelings.” 


jffcuwUaiw#, cOrigittal anti Select. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, At the Meeting of May 6th, the Secretary called 
the attention of the Society to the late important resolution of the Govern- 
ment, suspending the printing of all the Oriental works hitherto in the course 
of publication under the auspices of the General Committee of Public In- 
struction. 

He had ventured to bring forward a motion on the subject at the last meet- 
ing, but had withdrawn it, under the impression that it was premature, and that 
Government might be induced to reconsider the effect of such a measure. He 
however now held in his hand a copy of the order to the Printers, directing 
them to discontinue all the works in hand (with one exception), and to dismiss 
the establishment hitherto entertained for the transcription and collation of 
MSS.; and for the correction of the Sanscrit and Arabic Press. 

Without entering into any discussion as to the propriety of the measure, as 
regarded the great object of Education, he deemed it his duty, as Secretary, to 
bring to the notice of the Society a resolution fraught with such destructive 
results to the ancient literature of the country, and opposed so sternly to the 
interests and objects of the Asiatic Society, which seem called upon not only to 
remonstrate, but in every way to exert its influence, to save the venerable fabric 
of Indian literature from such a catastrophe, and to rescue our national cha- 
racter from the stigma of so unjust, unpopular, and impolitic an act, which 
was not far outdone by the destruction of the Alexandrine library itself! Hut 
it could not be supposed, that the Government of a great country could mean 
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hire of India, however it might have determined to separate this object from 
the business of the Committee of Public Instruction, and to confine the efforts 
and the funds of the latter to the support and superintendence of schools and 
purely normal education. It only required a public body, independent of such 
functions, and offering a guarantee of competency for the task, to step forward 
and solicit to be entrusted by the Government with this momentous object. 
None could so properly proffer its services as the Asiatic Society, supported 
by all the eminent Orientalists of the country : he had already the assurance of 
many both in Calcutta and in the interior, that they would cordially join. 

Mr. Prinsep then moved several resolutions, —for the promotion of an 
« Oriental Publication Committee,” to complete the printing of the Oriental 
works suspended by the order of Government;— for the preparation of an 
urgent memorial to Government or the Court of Directors against the measure, 
and inviting the Oriental Translation Committee at home to unite with the 
Publication Committee, in the object of placing in a permanent form the 
ancient classical literature of India. 

The meeting were of opinion that the Society should wait till it was assured 
the Government would not recede from its measure ; and in the meantime 
requested that Mr. Macnaghten and Dr. Mill, in conjunction with Mr. J. 
Prinsep and Ram Comul Sen, should draw up an urgent memorial to Govern- 
ment, avoiding to the utmost all controversial points, to be submitted to the 
Society at the next meeting. 

At the meeting of the Society, on the 3d June, the draft of a memorial to 
Government regarding Oriental Publications, prepared by the Special Com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting, was read by the President, taking the 
sense of the meeting on each paragraph. The following is the Memorial, as 
finally adopted : 

The Members of the Asiatic Society, now resident in Calcutta, have requested me, 
as President of their body, to address the Hon. the Governor- General in Council, on 
a subject which engnges their deepest interest. 

It has come to the knowledge of the Society, that the funds which have been hither- 
to, in part, applied to the revival and improvement of the literature and the encou- 
ragement of the learned natives of India, arc henceforth to be exclusively appropriated 
to purposes of English education. 

The Asiatic Society docs not presume for a moment to doubt the power of Govern- 
ment to apply its funds in such manner as it may deem to be most consistent with 
the intentions of the Legislature, and most advantageous for the great object of educat- 
ing its Indian subjects ; but they contemplate with the most sincere alarm the effect 
that such a measure might produce on the literature and languages of the country, 
which it had been hitherto an object both with the Government and with the Edu- 
cation Committee, under its orders, to encourage and patronize, unless the proposition 
which they have the honour to submit meet with the favourable attention of Govern- 
ment. 

The Society has been informed, that this departure from the course hitherto pur- 
sued has been ordered to take such immediate effect, that the printing of several 
valuable oriental works has been suddenly suspended, while they were in different stages 
of progress through the press; and that the supension has been alike extended to the 
legendary lore of the East, and to the enlightened science of the West, if clothed in an 
Asiatic language. 

The cause of this entire change of system has been, the Society understand, A desire 
to extend the benefits of English instruction more widely among the natives of India ; 
the fund hitherto appropriated to that purpose not being deemed sufficient. 

The Members of the Society are, individually and collectively, warm advocates for 
AsiatJourn.N.S.VoLAS.No.12. 2 It 
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the diffusion, as far as possible, of English arts, sciences, and literature ; but they can- 
not see the necessity, in the pursuit of this favourite object, of abandoning the culti- 
vation of the ancient and beautiful languages of the East. 

The peculiar objects of the Asiatic Society, and the success with which its mem- 
bers have, under the auspices of their illustrious founder, prosecuted their researches 
into the hidden stores of oriental knowledge, entitle them to form an opinion of the 
value of these ancient tongues, intimately connected as they are with the history, the 
habits, the languages, and the institutions of the people; and it is this which emboldens 
them to step forward, on such an occasion as the present, to offer an humble but 
earnest prayer, that the encouragement and support of the British Government may 
not be withdrawn from the languages and literature of the vast and varied population, 
whom Providence has committed to its protection 

Many arguments of policy and humanity might be advanced in support of their pre- 
sent solicitation, upon which the Society do not deem it within their province to 
expatiate. There is one argument, however, which appears to be of so conclusive a 
character as to require distinct notice in this Appeal. 

It is admitted by all, even the most enthusiastic advocates of the English system 
of tuition, that this language never can become the language of the great body of the 
people whose moral and intellectual improvement is the benevolent object of the Uii- 
tish Government. It is, moreover, admitted, that the Sanscrit language, while it is 
directly the parent of the dialects spoken from Cashmere to the Kistna, and fiom the 
Indus to the Brahmaputra, is also the source from which every other dialect of the 
Peninsula, and even many languages of the ncighbouiing countries, have been for 
ages dependent for every term extending beyond the merest purposes of animal or 
savage life. If it were possible to dry up this source of literary vegetation, which 
gives beauty and fertility to the dialects of India in proportion to the copiousness of 
its admixture ; the vernacular languages would become so barren and impoverished, 
as to be wholly unfit to be the channels of clcgmt literature or useful knowledge 
The suine may be said of Arabic and Persian, as regaids the Hindustani language. 

The Society are far from meaning to assert that the withdrawal of the support of 
Government from the cherished languages of the natives of India, would put an end 
to the cultivation of them. On the contrary, they think that the natural and neces- 
sary effect would be, that both the Hindus and the Muhammedans would, in that 
event, adhere with tenfold tenacity to those depositaries of all they hold sacred and 
valuable. But incalculable mischief, in a variety of shapes, would nevertheless he 
effected. If the British Government set the example of neglecting oriental studies, 
it can hardly be expected that many of their European subjects will cultivate them. 
The field will then be left in the undisturbed possession of those whose unprofitable 
husbandry is already but too visible, and who will pursue it with a view to the perpe- 
tuation of superstition and defective morality among the people. An influence will 
thus be lost, the benefit of which to the more intellectual classes of natives can scarcely 
be estimated too highly, arising from the direction given to their studies and pursuits 
by those who can freely acknowledge what is intellectually and morally valuable in 
their previous systems, and distinguish it from what is of an opposite character ; and 
who take the first and most necessary step for removing the wrong prejudices of 
others, by proving that they are without unjust prejudice themselves. It needs no 
laboured proof to shew how infinitely more powerful must be our protest against what 
is demoralizing or debusing in the native institutions, when we act with this know- 
ledge and this spirit, than if we commenced by repudiating every thing Asiatic as 
contemptible, and acknowledged no basis of intellectual communication with them, but 
whatwas formed in the peculiar fashions of modern Europe. 

If the Sanscrit and Arabic languages, consecrated as they are by ages of the remot- 
est antiquity — enshrined, as they are, in the affections of venerating millions— the 
theme, as they are, of the wonder and of the admiration of all the learned nations of 
Europe ; if these languages are to receive no support from a Government which has 
been ever famed for its liberality and its justice,— from a Government which draws 
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an annual revenue of twenty milions from the people by whom these languages are 
held sacred ; it is the decided opinion of the Asiatic Society— an opinion which they 
want words to express with adequate force, that the cause of civilization and the cha- 
racter of the British nation will alike sustain irreparable injury. 

The Society, therefore, earnestly beseech the lion, the Governor- General in Coun- 
cil, that if, on full consideration, any reasonable doubt shall be entertained by the 
Supreme Government of the right of the native literature to a fair proportion of the sum 
appropriated by Parliament, “for the revival and improvement of literature, and for 
the encouragement of learned natives of India,” he will then be pleased either himself 
to grant, or, if necessary, to solicit from the Court of Directors, some specific pecu- 
niary aid to be annually expended on these objects. And the Society will be happy 
to undertake the duty of superintending the expenditure of this sum, under such checks 
as it may please the Government to impose. 

But whatever may be the determination of the Government on this point, the 
Society respectfully entreat the Governor-General in Council, that he will be pleased 
to afford to them the assistance of the learned natives hitherto employed in these lite- 
rary undertakings, together with such pecuniary aid as maybe necessary, to complete 
printing of the oriental works, which has been interrupted by the resolution of 
Government to direct the funds hitherto expended upon them to purposes of English 
education. 

Should Government be pleased to accede to this request, the Society will furnish, 
with as little delay as possible, an estimate of the amount which will be required for 
the attainment of this object. 

The Society cannot doubt that the Governor- General in Council will support their 
appeal to the home authorities with his powerful advocacy, nor that the earliest oppor- 
tunity will be taken of bringing the merits of the important and entirely national 
question it embraces before the lion, the Court of Directors, in all its bearings. Tin's 
address has been dictated solely by the desire of proffeiing to Government the services 
of an appropriate organ, through which the publication of the oriental classics may be 
continued, and that further patronage extended to oriental studies, which it cannot 
believe the Government to have any intention of altogether abandoning. 

Edward Rvan, Piesident. 

Asiatic Society’s Apartments, June 3d, 1835. 

Upon the first five paragraphs, one or two verbal alterations only were sug- 
gested. On the 6th, which originally ended, “ but they would deeply regret 
if, in the pursuit of this favourite object, it were thought necessary or advisable 
to abandon, & c 

Mr. Colvin proposed the omission of the word “ favourite,” as applied in the 
above paragraph of the address to the object of extending the means of Eng- 
lish education. It appeared to him to convey an unnecessary imputation, as 
if of prejudiced favoritism or partiality. He would here say (alluding to some 
remarks which had passed in conversation), that he entertained as cordial a 
desire as any one could do, to promote the literary purposes with a view to 
which the Society was formed. He, as a member of the Society, fully sympa- 
thized in the feeling which would seek to maintain the knowledge and cultiva- 
tion of the oriental languages and literature, and he would readily join in an 
address to government to obtain its patronage and pecuniary support for those 
studies ; but he had hoped that the proceedings of the evening were to be 
free from controversy. He had not been present at the meeting of the previous 
month, but he had seen with great gratification, that the proposition then 
adopted was for the preparation of a memorial, “ which should avoid to the 
utmost all controversial points.” He feared, from the observations which had 
been made, that he should be disappointed in this respect. 

Mr. W, H, Macnaghten could not help expressing his astonishment at the 
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observations just made. He had hoped that, in this place at least, oriental 
literature would have found protection and favour : that, however ruthlessly 
and succesfully the opposition to this cause might have manifested itself in 
other quarters, here, at least, no enemy would be permitted to enter under the 
garb of a votary, and that this sanctuary of science might not be polluted by 
any unhallowed voice. When he heard a gentleman coming forward with 
such an objection as had been made, he could not help ascribing it to something 
more than a dislike to the epithet. What expression could possibly have 
been used more innocent or more appropriate ? Here was the fact before them, 
that the funds dedicated to oriental literature had been entirely carried oft'; 
that works of all descriptions, scientific as well as others, had been strangled 
in the very act of coming into the world, and thrown aside as pernicious; and 
after all this, when they said that the authors of this to them grievous calamity 
were actuated by another favourite object, they were taken to task for the 
expression. He really wanted words to express his surprise at such a frivolous 
objection being urged, and he trusted the Society would evince the same 
sense of it as he entertained, that it was wholly unworthy of being at- 
tended to. 

Mr. Colvin's proposition was not seconded. 

Mr. Prinsep thought, that the terms “ deeply regret” were not nearly strong 
enough to show the sentiments of the Society — lie would suggest “ cannot 
see the necessity,” as more appropriate. 

This expression, after some discussion, was substituted. 

On the perusal of the 12th paragraph, which stood originally as follows: 
“ The Society, therefore, earnestly beseech the Hon. the Governor General in 
Council,' that he will be pleased to solicit pecuniar y aid from the Court of Direc- 
tors, to be annually appropriated to the revived of the oriental literature, and 
the encouragement of learned natives , and the Society will be happy to under- 
take the superintendence, &c. 

Mr. 11. T. Prinsep moved as an amendment, that the sentence be altered, 
(as it now stands in the memorial) to convey a stronger expression of the 
Society’s feeling on the recent measure. 

Mr. Colvin said he must oppose the amendment. He would not enter info 
an argument on the point of law which had been mooted. He had himself 
always considered, and still considered, the orders of the Government to be 
fully consistent both with the terms and the spirit of the Act of Parliament. 
He must think it difficult to believe, that the Legislature, in the first and the 
only special appropiiation which it had made with a view to the mental 
advancement of the Indian people, had intended not to entrust to the Govern- 
ment, to which it has committed the immediate control of these territories, 
the discretion of applying the fund as it might deem expedient and practicable, 
in order to the cultivation of the most improved literature, and the communi- 
cation of the most enlightened system of knowledge which its subjects might 
be found willing to receive at its bands. It appeared to him a strange con- 
clusion, that it had been meant by the British Parliament to render compulsory 
the maintenance of a system calculated to perpetuate the ignorance and 
prejudices of the people — that it had been designed to fetter this Government, 
and to restrain it from measures of improvement. But he would rather 
state what he conceived to be the duty of the Society in regard to the address 
which was now to be presented. Was it proper, was it respectful, in going 
up to Government as applicants for assistance, that they should assert, by 
implication, that it had, in its late measure, deviated from its proper course? 
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Was that a subjoct which the Society ought to entertain at all ? Further, he 
would urge that it would be most disadvantageous for their own purpose, 
were they, in appealing to the liberality of Government, to express in any 
way disapprobation of its proceedings. Looking only to the motive of secur- 
ing the success of the application which they were about to make, he would 
say, omit in the address all and every topic of controversy. The Govern- 
ment, in receiving an address such as was now proposed, would appear called 
upon to vote its own condemnation. He would, on these grounds, give his 
voice against the amendment. 

Mr. Macnaghten again rose and said, he must take the liberty of differing from 
Mr. Colvin altogether as to the doctrines he had propounded. As the guardians 
of the sacred cause of literature and science, it is not only the privilege, but 
the duty of the Society to appeal, respectfully, but earnestly, to that power 
which is competent to rescue it from impending danger. He would go further, 
and say, that if the Government could be so infatuated as to declare open 
hostility against the languages and literature of the people of India, it would 
bean obligation, of which the society could not divest itself without disgrace, 
to remonstrate against such a proceeding with all its energies. Mr. Colvin 
had again returned to the ground he first took up, and had indulged in slighting 
and contemptuous language as applied to Oriental studies, lie had moreover 
asserted, that such sentiments arc entertained by the natives themselves. 
Ho (Mr. Macnaghten) had now been resident in this country about twenty- 
six years, and believed he may say had not been deficient in attention to 
the genius of the people, their languages, their literature, their habits, or 
their prejudices, and he would venture to affirm, that nothing could be more 
without foundation than the supposition Mr. Colvin appeared to entertain. 
Oriental literature had much to recommend it, and the natives of the country 
were passionately devoted to that literature. 11c could not sit down without 
again expressing his astonishment that this place should have been selected 
for such an attack. If havoc and desolation rage around, they might not be 
able to prevent it; but here, in the citadel of our strength, that an effort 
at their overthrow should be made, was to him astonishing. He bad no fear, 
however, that it would be successful, or that there would be difference of 
opinion as to the character of the proceeding. 

The President, however unwilling to offer an opinion from the chair, must 
object to the amendment, because it appeared to entertain a doubt of the 
legality of the course pursued. Government acted by advice, and there 
remained an appeal to the proper tribunals if any interest were aggrieved. He 
was anxious to impress on the Society the necessity of abstaining from legal 
and political discussions, as quite out of character in a literary and scientific 
institution; otherwise, they must lose many members, who could not vote, 
nay, could not sit, where such topics were to be canvassed. The case was 
strong enough of itself; the application for continuing the suspended Oriental 
publications was a most proper object for the Society to urge; it should have 
his warmest support, provided it were unmixed with other matters which had 
been the subject of discussion elsewhere, and upon which the Governmenthad 
expressed their opinion. He had a very strong opinion on the necessity of 
excluding debatable topics of this nature from the Society, and if they were 
to continue such discussions, he for one should be compelled to retire. Literary 
and scientific subjects seemed to him the only matters proper for discussion 
'with them, except the little usual business which must of course he dis- 
posed of. 
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Mr. Macnaghten, with the most unfeigned deference and respect to the 
learned president, must take leave to express his doubts, as to the doctrine he 
had delivered, or, at all events, to seek for some explanation, which might solve 
his difficulties. He understood from him, that, in this place, they were never 
competent to touch upon a question of law, and that, if they did, those who 
are connected with the legal profession must cease to be members of the society. 
This doctrine seemed to him to involve the necessity of submitting to every 
species of spoliation ; moreover, that they were not competent to advert in any 
way to the measures of Government. Now, it appeared to him, that they were 
not here as lawyers, or as civil or military servants of the Company; and that, 
when they met in this hall, they divested themselves of those characters, and 
appeared only in the character of the servants of science and of literature, the 
guardians of oriental learning, and the representatives of its interests both in 
Asia and in Europe. In that sacred character, they were bound to be vigilant 
and active. Indeed, he could conceive cases involving questions of law, in 
which they should feel themselves compelled to act. He could understand the 
motive which should restrain particular gentlemen from expressing an opinion, 
hut he could not conceive any circumstance which would justify their surren- 
dering without a struggle the rights of their constituents. Those constituents 
are, he said, the literary men of all nations. They had an awful trust imposed 
upon them, and they must execute it faithfully and conscientiously as a great 
public body, without any personal motives, or any personal scruples. 

Mr. Prinscp felt great diffidence in expressing his dissent from what had 
fallen from the president. But he could not think, under British Government, 
any society, or even any individual, could have the least hesitation in express- 
ing respectfully an opinion, that the Government had misconstrued a law, 
when that misconstruction was likely to do injury to the rights or the feelings 
of so large a portion of its subjects as the native community formed in this 
country. No wilful error or wrong was imputed to the Government; but 
surely it was not too much to say, as he was confident was the case, that 
Government had in this instance been ill-advised and misled. He did not 
speak as a lawyer, but as a member of this society, whose position in respect 
to the literature of India had been well described by Mr. Macnaghten. That 
there could be no possible offence to Government in so expressing themselves, 
he felt assured, by seeing members and high officers of the Government ready 
to join in so doing. He was somewhat surprised at what had fallen from 
Mr. Colvin, as to the ancient literature of India being calculated only to per- 
petuate idolatry and superstition. What would be thought, if England had 
possessed herself of Greece, a part of which was under her dominion, and had 
bestowed funds for reviving its language and literature : — would any one be 
listened to who should urge, that with the language of Greece one would be 
reviving her mythology? The most advantageous thing for the advancement 
of European literature in India was to revive that of the country, and place 
them in contrast side by side : it was easy to see which must then prevail. 
He did not think the Society should take so humble a tone as to ask, as a 
charity, that which Parliament had given as a right, and would rather not 
succeed in the object that all had equally at heart, than take it in the shape of 
an eleemosynary donation. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep quoted the words of the act, which he believed had been 
grounded on a minute of Mr. Colebrooke’s, specially pointed to the literature 
and learned natives of the country. He thought there could be no doubt as 
to the meaning of the clause. Entertaining this opinion, he thought the 
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Society ought to have no hesitation about expressing it; and as for the fact 
stated, that the Government had put a different interpretation upon the law, 
be knew not how the Society could know that these questions had ever been 
determined by the Government. But even if this point had been so ruled, 
that was no reason why the members of this Society, if their opinion was clear 
as to the legal rights of this literature, of which they were the patrons and 
protectors, should not express that opinion even to the Government. He was 
quite sure it was the general feeling, that the grant was made by Parliament to 
the literature of India, which ought not to be robbed of the provision so made 
to it. By the amendment, it was intended to express this as delicately and 
respectfully as possible. 

Sir J. P. Grant thought it right to state, that, in voting for the amendment, 
he did not mean to give an opinion upon the question of law. He did not 
think that the amendment went to express any opinion upon the question of 
law, and if it did, most certainly he neither would nor ought to vote upon it. 
It merely, in his opinion, asked of the Government to give its consideration 
to the question, and in case they should be of opinion that Oriental literature 
had not a legal and parliamentary claim, under the words of the act, then to 
make a new and specific grant of funds for this important purpose. 

Mr. W. Grant was not disposed to blink the question which the Society 
wished to bring under the reconsideration of Government, and did not see 
that anv disrespect was implied in urging, however strongly, such reconsidera- 
tion. The Society had for a long time believed, that a particular fund was 
appropriated by Parliament to objects in a manner confided by the public to 
to the society’s peculiar care, and they now learned that this fund was no 
longer to be so applied. The Society was bound to undertake the cause of 
Oriental literature, and to urge Government to reconsider a resolution so 
inimical to it. And if, upon serious consideration, Government should con- 
tinue to be of opinion, that no fund was by law appropriated at present to its 
conservation, then to urge an application to the proper quarters for a fund 
which should be so appropriated. 

Mr. Colvin asked Sir J. P. Grant, whether the words of the amendment, 
which he read, did not, at least by implication, convey an opinion upon the 
question of law. 

Sir J. P. Grant said, that, in his opinion, they did not, but that the words 
in the Act of Parliament being such as they had that night been stated to be, 
the amendment suggested to the Government that it was a grave question, of 
which it desired their reconsideration, and upon this view he was prepared to 
vote for the amendment ; but the suggestion being made that it might be other- 
wise interpreted, he should not vote. 

The amendment was then put and carried. The revised memorial was once 
more read through, and, on the motion of Mr. H. T. Prinsep, seconded by 
Bi'ibu Rasumay Dutt; it was adopted nem. con.—Journ. Asiatic Society. 


Asiatic Society of Paris.— At the general meeting of this society, on the 
5th June, M. Jaubert, the president, delivered a discourse, in which he took 
a rapid view of the promising prospects of oriental literature. 

Egypt, he remarked, was now, through the liberality of the local government, 
open to the researches of the curious. Armenia, Syria, and Asia Minor, were 
equally so; and, in the latter country, M. Texier had recently discovered some 
magnificent sculptures, apparently of so early a date as the eighth century 
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before Christ. Even at Constantinople, the Ottoman had learned l>y dear- 
bought experience, that ignorance and weakness were synonymous ; and this 
conviction would remove tliut repugnance which has heretofore obstructed 
investigation in that celebrated city. The facility of access to Asia Minor 
would now permit young orientalists to visit, without fear, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea, the country of the Nabataeans, and Southern Persia, where the 
remains of the Guebre sect are found. 

The report of M. Stahl, one of the secretaries, contained a luminous and 
comprehensive view of the most important results of the labours of European 
orientalists during the two last years. 

He began by noticing, with respect to the works undertaken by the Society, 
the continued indisposition of M. Klaproth, which had prevented that eminent 
scholar from putting the finishing stroke to his Georgian Grammar, and from 
completing the publication of the Manchoo Dictionary. The venerable presi- 
dent of the society, the Baron de Sacy, had obtained the encouragement of 
government towards the publication of the Geography of Aboulfeda, the 
printing of which had commenced, under the care of M. Reinaud and the Baron 
de Slane, who had obtained many resources for the correction and elucidation 
of the text : a translation of the work had been undertaken, at its own expense, 
by the Society of Geography. The last portion of the Vcndidad had been 
unavoidably delayed. The papers of M. Schulz, which had been obtained 
from the chief who caused him to be assassinated in Curdistan, were prepared 
for publication, with copies of the arrow-headed inscriptions that unfortunate 
traveller collected in Armenia, particularly on the borders of Lake Van. 

The report then took a rapid glance at the principal contents of the Journal 
Asiatique , the Transactions and Join nal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, 
the last volume of the Asiatic Researches, and the Journal of the Society of 
Bengal. Of Mr. Wilson's Dissertation on the Religious Sects of India, in the 
Researches, M. Stahl observes, that it may be placed in the same rank with 
Mr. Colebrooke’s Dissertation on the Philosophy of the Hindus. The report 
notices the interesting and vaiied memoirs of the Society of Batavia, the 
brilliant career of the Oriental Translation Committee of London, which, with 
a noble impartiality, admits coadjutors of all nations; lastly, M. Stahl specifies 
the Asiatic Journal , of which he is pleased to speak in very handsome terms. 

The report then adverts to the labours of oriental scholars in philology, 
geography, history, travels, and on miscellaneous subjects, and to those 
eminent men whose deaths, dining the last two years, have been so many 
heavy losses to oriental learning. Amongst other works noticed, are Mr. Von 
Hammer's Ottoman History, now complete ; the B}zantinc History, now pub- 
lishing at Bonn ; the Geography of Ritter, remarkable for its colossal propor- 
tions, science, and exactitude in the minutest details ; and Guldenstiidt’s 
Description of the Caucasian Countries, published in German by M. Klaproth, 
with original additions. 

The facilities which have been furnished for the acquisition and investigation 
of the Turkish, Georgian, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic languages, are then 
enumerated. Much has been done in the field of Hebrew literature ; and M. 
Stahl mentions the Chrestomathy of the Abbe Glaire ; the text of a new trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch by the Abbe and M. Frank, with a commentary, “ in 
which ingenious views, sometimes a little bold, shew that the editors are not 
content to tread in the beaten track;" the Bible of M. Cahen ; the Translation 
and Commentary of Isaiah, by Professor Hitzig ; a beautiful edition of the 
Mishna, in six vols., and various publications on Rabbinical Literature in 
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France and Germany. “ Rabbi Geiger has obtained the prize ciffered by the 
Academy of Berlin for the solution of the question, What did Mahomet borrow 
from Judaism ? He has proved that all the traditions of the Old Testament 
found in the Koran or the Mishkat , are derived from the same authorities to 
which the Mishna and the Talmud owe their existence.’’ Dr. Pinner has 
announced a work “ which seems almost beyond the powers of a single man 
namely, the Text and a complete Translation of the two Talmuds , those of 
Babylon and Jerusalem, with philological notes, and a selection from the best 
commentaries, in twenty-eight folio volumes ! 

In Arabian literature, the report notices the Alfiyya, a valuable grammatical 
treatise in verse, published by M de Sacy, as “ the consummation of his long 
and important labours on the Arabic tongue;” and states that M Delaporte 
has published at Algiers the Fables of Lokman, in the African dialect. “ The 
day may come,” M. Stahl remarks, “ when the presses of Algiers may rival 
those of Boulak, and send forth works of inestimable value, such a9 that of 
Ibn Khaldun, which are yet unknown to the world.” The great Arabic dic- 
tionary of M. Freytag is expected to appear in about two years. 

M. Tauchnitz, the enterprizing German bookseller, who stereotyped the 
Hebrew Bible, has published the Coran in the same way. Speaking of the 
Thousand and one Nights, of which several editions have appeared in France 
and Germany, M. de Stahl mentions, that M Brockhaus, during a visit at Lon- 
don, discovered what appeared to be the Sanscrit original of this collection of 
stories, the Vrihat Kdtha , the text accompanied by a translation of which he 
is printing. 

“ In passing to ancient Iran,” continues M Stahl, “ we have to congratulate 
you on the most brilliant conquest which philology has made in modem 
times, that of a language which has ceased to be in use for many centuries, 
badly preserved in an obscure traditional work, and this totally deprived of 
that grammatical exactitude which facilitated the progress of Origen and St. 
Jerome in ancient Hebrew. I speak of the Zend, which, with reference to 
its structure and its etymological system, forms the link which unites the San- 
scrit to the Greek and perhaps to the Armenian The glory of this undertaking 
is due to M Eugene Burnouf, whose essay on the Pali demonstrated what 
degree of certainty patient investigation might afford in advancing from the 
known to the unknown, when sustained by vast and accurate knowledge, and 
unerring sagacity. The Commentary on the Tapia follows the text, step 
by step.” 

The report then notices the investigations of Dr. Muller in the Pchlvi, into 
which a part of the Zend-Avesta has been translated, and an entire work, the 
Bundchesh, has been written. “ The fusion of many Semitic elements seems to 
indicate a foreign invasion, of which, in fact, historical traditions make men- 
tion ; or, if we may be allowed to form a conjecture on the term Pehlvi , it 
would be the language of the provinces on the western frontier of Iran.” 

In Persian literature, the report refers to the publication of the Tarikh of 
Tabari, by the Translation Committee of London ; of the Shah-nameh of M. 
Mold and that of Major Macan. 

The list of publications enumerated by M Stahl on Hindu literature is long. 
Amongst the most prominent are the text and a French version of the Upani- 
shads , by M. Poley; the Vicrama and Urvasi , b\ M. Lenz ; the Hasyarnava, 
another drama of Kalidasa, by M liirzel, with a German literal version ; and the 
Prabodhachandrodaya , by M. Brockhaus, with a Latin version. The report 
notices likewise the flanvansa of M Langlois, the Bengali Dictionary of Ram 
Mat. Jouni. N.JS. Vol.18.No.72. 2 S 
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Consul Sen, M. Garcinde Tassy’s Works ofWali, Capt. Mackintosh’s Account 
of the Ramoossies, Mr. Prinsep’s Biography of Ameer Khan, and Mr. Royle’s 
work on the Botany and Zoology of the Himalayan Country. 

The publications in Chinese literature have been few. M. Mohl’s Latin 
translation of the Yth-king is nearly finished (the first volume is published), and 
an edition of three of the Confucian moral books, the Ta-heb t the Chung-yung , 
and the Lunyu , are publishing by M Pauthier, comprising the original text in 
elegant characters, a Latin and a French translation, with commentaries and 
notes “ M Julien, in another work, has pursued a different plan ; the text 
being engraved in China on metal plates, they were conveyed to America to be 
cast, whence they will be reconveyed to China.” This mode of printing from 
metal plates appears to have been the process adopted at Peking in publishing 
the elegant edition of Keen-lung’s works. 

M. Stahl notices the enterprizing Csoma de Koros, and his valuable re- 
searches in Tibetan literature, and speaks in appropriate terms of his proposi- 
tion to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to transmit the duplicates of his rich 
collection of Tibetan books to the learned societies of Europe, in order to faci- 
litate the study of the literature of Tibet. 

The report closes with noticing the progress of M. Siebold’s work on Japan, 
and M- Klaproth’s edition of Titsingh’s Annals of the Emperors of Japan. 


VARIETIES. 

The Island of Socotra . — The following report on the island of Socotra ha9 
been drawn up by Lieut J. R. Wellsted, Indian Navy, assistant-surveyor. 

The government of the island of Socotra, from a very early period, was 
dependent on the kings of the incense country, and the early Portuguese navi- 
gators found them, on their first arrival, still in the undisturbed possession of 
their ancient patrimony ; but, after Albuquerque had conquered and overran 
the island, he vested its government in the hands of some of his officers, who, 
with a remnant of his troops, was left behind to retain it. The Portuguese 
appear to have held possession until the decline of their power in India, when 
they intermarried with its inhabitants, gradually lost their ascendancy, and 
Socotra, after this short interruption, again resumed its solitary dependence, 
under its ancient masters. From this period, there is reason to believe that 
a brother or some near relation of the sultan of Kisbeen, on the Arabian 
coast, resided permanently on the island as its governor, until within the last 
century, when it has been merely subjected to an annual visit from Kisbeen. 
The revenue is then collected, and any complaints, which require the inter- 
ference of the sultan, are brought before him. When these objects are accom- 
plished, he again takes his departure. During our stay at Kisbeen and on the 
island, we made numerous inquiries to ascertain who at present exercised this 
power, but this proved no easy matter to discover. The old sultan is blind, 
and incapable of managing the affairs of his government, and all has gone to 
confusion. Various claimants appeared, but Abdullah was pointed out as the 
influential individual ; from him, therefore, we procured letters specifying the 
nature of our visit, and requiring from the islanders every assistance which 
we might stand in need of. Little attention was, however, paid to this letter, 
and during our stay, another chief, Ilamed Bin Tary arrived, and under the 
threat of burning the town, he succeeded atColesseah in procuring about fifty 
dollars worth of ghee, with which, after sending on directions to Tamarida, 
forbidding our being furnished with either camels or guides, he again sailed for 
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Kisbeen, and openly boasted of what he had done. During the present year, 
no other member of the family is expected on the island, and as the sum col- 
lected annually, at other seasons, rarely exceeds in value 200 dollars, the au- 
thority of the sultan may be considered as more nominal than real. 

Abdullah in his visits has been known to inflict chastisement with his own 
hand on the Bedouins, who have neglected to bring him the full quantity of 
ghee to which he has considered himself entitled, and even to imprison them 
for a few days ; but I could not learn that he possessed sufficient power to 
inflict punishment of any kind on the Arabs, the greater number of whom are 
indeed exempted from contributing to any part of his revenue. It is from 
those who collect the ghee at Tamarida, Colesseah and Codlmop, that he pro- 
cures the greater part of the only article which he now draws from the island- 
The attention of Abdullah during his visits appears solely directed towards 
this object, and though complaints from former usage are occasionally brought 
before him, yet the instances are rare, and his decisions arc not much cared 
for. 

At Tamarida, an old Arab, who was formerly a si pain in India, in the ser- 
vice of Baji Rao, by virtue of his age and long residence in the town, pos- 
sesses some influence. Another at Colesseah named Salem, is also qualified 
by the townsmen with the title of sheikh, in order mainly, it would appear, 
that he might secure presents from the vessels visiting the port, but nothing 
is more certain than that they do not possess throughout the island a consti- 
tuted authority, either civil or military, or of any description whatsoever. 
Notwithstanding the singular anomaly of so great a number of people residing 
together without any chiefs or law, offences against the good order of society 
appear infinitely less frequent than amidst more civilized nations ; theft, mur- 
der, and other heinous crimes, are almost unknown No stronger instance 
can be given of the absence of the former than the fact of my wandering for 
two months on the island, without having during that period missed the most 
trifling article. Some intelligent Arabs, who had resided there some fifteen 
years, assured me that the only disturbances known were occasional quarrels 
among the Bedouins, respecting their pasture grounds, and these were, as usual, 
settled either by the individuals fighting the matter out with sticks, or by the 
interference of their friends. It is, no doubt, this security of person and pro- 
perty, which has brought from the shores of the continent, on either side, so 
many settlers to the island. 

In a moist climate like Socotra, it would be impossible for several months 
to live in tents; and, as the variation of the seasons compels the Bedouins to 
shift with their flocks in search of pasturage, it may be considered as a boun- 
tiful provision that they are, in the numerous natural caverns with which the 
lime stone hills abound, provided with habitations ready fashioned to their 
hands. A Bedouin merely selects one of these, which from its size and 
situation is best calculated for his purpose; he then by means of loose stone 
walls portions off* different apartments for himself and family, while tho 
remainder is left to afford shelter to his flock. Singular spots are occasionally 
chosen for these places of abode : I have seen them on the face of a nearly 
vertical hill, at the height of 800 feet from the plain. In the valleys, and on 
the margin, they have another description of dwelling place ; the rocks there, 
whenever limestone occurs, is equally cavernous with the hills : a cave is 
selected ; they widen, if necessary, the entrance, so as to allow it to open 
into an inclosure ; the upper part is then covered over with rafters, on which turf 
and some earth is placed, so that it becomes difficult at a short distance to 
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distinguish it from the surrounding country : a wall constructed of loose 
stones encloses a circular space about thirty yards in diameter, which serves 
at night as a fold for their sheep and goats. I visited the interior of several 
of these: the only furniture they contained was a stone for grinding corn, 
some skins on which they sleep, other skins for holding water or milk, some 
earthen cooking pots, and a few Camelines hanging on lines taken across the 
roof. In one of these, tied by the four corners and suspended from a peg by a 
string, you will frequently see a child sleeping. It also serves as a cradle, 
which they swing to and fro when they wish to compose it to sleep. In hot 
weather, when the ground is parched with heat, these caverns are of a clammy 
coldness; the Bedouins are by no means particular in keeping them clean, and 
they usually swarm with fleas and other vermin. A few days after my first 
arrival, I had occasion to ascend a mountain on the southern side of the island, 
seeking for plants ; and other pursuits had detained me until it was too late 
to descend. I therefore took up my quarters with a Bedouin’s family in one of 
these caverns. It was formed by the overhanging of an enormous rock, which 
left a sheltered space of fifty )ards in length and ten in breadth. In the inte- 
rior, the surface of the limestone exhibited rounded masses, with cellular cavi- 
ties in and between them; but I could not discover any stalactitic traces. 
These were the first Bedouins we had met with, and none of the party had 
seen Europeans before. Our coming unexpectedly on them, therefore, created 
with the females some little alarm ; but a few words of explanation from our 
guide soon quieted them : a few needles to the females and some tobacco to 
the men, set the whole party in good humour. Milk, dates, and whatever their 
cave afforded was readily placed befoie us, and they cheerfully assented to our 
request of passing the night there. At our suggestion, some grass was col- 
lected for us to sleep on, but this, unfortunately, proved an inducement for 
the goats and sheep, which were lodged in the same part of the cavern with 
several members of the family, to visit and run over us repeatedly during the 
night, so that we obtained but little rest. 

The moral character of the Bedouins stands high. The absence of any 
heinous crimes among them has already been noticed, and in general they may 
be considered as a lively generous race ; but the most distinguishing trait of 
their character is their hospitality, which is practised alike by all, and is only 
limited by the means of the individual who is called on to exercise it. Nor 
is this, as with the Socotrian Arabs, confined to those of their own faith ; 
and while with the latter we were unceasingly tired with silly questions relating 
either to our religion or our views on the island, the Bedouins gave themselves 
no concern either about one or the other. A watch excited much mirth among 
them, and it was long before they would cease to believe it was a living animal ; 
but unaccustomed as they were to the sight of fire-arms, what excited their 
utmost astonishment was a pair of pistols with detonating caps. Ever cheer- 
ful, they were always ready to enter into conversation, or to be pleased with 
what was shown them. I saw no instrument of music during my stay on the 
island, but they appear passionately fond of song, and on one occasion, at a 
wedding, I observed them dancing. A party stood round in a circle, and 
while one of their number continued to sing, two or three others, without any 
pretence to a regular step, by a succession of jumps or bounds, endeavoured 
to keep something like time to it. 

The Bedouins have a great variety in their mode6 of salutation : two friends 
meeting will kiss each other on the cheek or shoulder six or eight times, then 
shake hands, kiss them, and afterwards exchange a dozen sentences of com- 
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pliment: they have also the same singular and indelicate mode of salutation 
which is observed at Kisbeen, when they place their noses together, and 
accompany the action by drawing up their breath audibly through the nostrils 
at the same time. Male and female relations salute each other in public in 
this manner. Those of different sexes, who are merely known to each 
other, kiss each other’s shoulder or hand, except with the principal indi- 
vidual of the tribe. When the females fall in with him, they salute his knees, 
and he returns it on their forehead. The old men salute children in the same 
manner. With the use of the compass the Bedouins were totally unacquainted, 
and they had no terms in the Socotrian language to express the cardinal points. 
The superiority of the Arabian numerals for extended calculations over their 
own, has induced them to entirely discontinue the use of the latter, and in all 
transactions among themselves, as well as with the Arabs, the Arabian alone 
are now used. 

I have been unable to ascertain at what period Tamarida was erected ; but 
both from its name and the appearance of the houses, I am inclined to think 
it must have been anterior to the first visit of the Portuguese, and most pro- 
bably founded by those who followed them. The natives date its existence 
from a much earlier period, but little reliance can be placed on their testimony. 
The nearest range of mountains in the vicinity of Tamarida approaches the 
sea in the shape of an arch, on the chord of which, and nearly equi-distant 
from the points where its extremities reach the beach, is situated the town. 
It consists at present of about 150 straggling houses, which are unconnected 
with each other, and are surrounded with date trees ; of this number not a 
third is now inhabited, the others remain in the same ruinous stale as they 
were left by the Wahabis in 1801. Though small, the houses arc well con- 
structed, of lime and coral, cemented over, and from this being kept white- 
washed, they have a neat appearance. They are usually two stories in height, 
of a square form, and with a tower in one corner, through which the stair- 
case is usually built ; the windows face the N.E, and they are closed like 
those on the houses of Arabia, with wooden shutters, cut with a variety of 
ornaments, through the insterstices of which the air and light is admitted. 
The upper rooms arc appropriated to the use of the harem ; in the lower, 
seated on a platform, of which there are two, one on cither side the door, 
with a passage between them, the Arabs receive their visitors, and transact all 
business. Attached to each house there is a small garden, in which is grown 
a sufficiency of beans and melons for the use of the inhabitants — enclosures of 
tobacco may also be seen among the houses. The number of inhabitants at 
the period of our visit did not exceed a hundred : several were absent at Zan- 
zebar; but fifty added on that accout to their number, gives the full number 
of those who at any period reside here. The Arabs flock down from the hills 
on the arrival of a ship, and may induce the visitor to estimate their number 
higher than I have done. There are but two shops in Tamarida, and the arti- 
cles exposed for sale are grain, dates, and clothes ; every individual, therefore, 
on the arrival of a boat supplies himself with whatever he requires . — Journal 
of the Asiatic Society for March. 

CRITICAL NOTICES 

Notice sur la Vie etles Outrages de M. de Chezy. Par M. le Baron Silvestre de 
Sacy. Paris, 1835. 

This eloquent biographical sketch of an excellent oriental scholar and amiable 
man, by the venerable Baron de Sacy, was read at the public meeting of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres in August last. M. de Sacy has traced the history, 
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the character, and the literary labours of M. de Ch4zy, bne of his mbst distinguished 
pupils, with a faithful hand* 

An Address Delivered in King's College , London , introductory to a Course of Lectures 

on the Languages and Literature of Asia. By Felix Seddon. London, 1835. 

Win. H. Allen and Co. Fellowes. 

Accident has prevented our earlier notice of this able and erudite lecture, in which 
Mr. Seddon has displayed not only a very comprehensive knowledge of oriental 
languages, but proofs of much reflection upon their mutual principles, affinities, and 
relations It is impossible to consider the powerful inducements which Mr. Seddon 
has stated to the study of the Eastern languages and literature, without being con- 
vinced that it has been unjustly neglected. 

The Works of William Cowper , Esq., comprising his Poems , Correspondence , and 

Translations; with a Life of the Author. By the Editor, Robert Southey, Esq. 

LL.D. London, 1835. Baldwin and Cradoek. 

If this edition of Cowper’s works had nothing to recommend it but the life written 
by the Poet Laureate, which throws to an immeasurable distance the tame biography 
of Hayley, it would be sufficient to ensure it a favourable reception, in spite of its 
being later before the public than Mr. Grimshawe’s edition. Of that edition, which 
professes to be no more than an improvement of Hayley ’s, we have spoken favourably; 
it is what it professes to he, which is saying much. Dr. Southey’s edition is a 
new work; the life, which is the subject of the only volume we have yet seen, is 
delightfully written, interweaving with the history of Cowper that of his contemporancs 
and connections, clothed in the charming 6tyle of one of the best of our present 
English writers. 

In our notice of the last volume of the other edition of Cowper, we adverted to 
the misunderstanding which appeared to have led to this rivalry. We seldom think 
ourselves called upon to decide upon disputes of this kind, when they have no con- 
nexion with the literary merits of the publications under review ; but we confess that 
the perusal of Dr. Southey’s Preface, the statements wherein are made upon Ins 
responsibility, induces us to depart from our forbearance so far as to mention the 
substance of those statements. Dr. Southey says that, in 1833, he undertook the 
present edition for Messrs. Baldwin and Cradoek ; that, shortly after, he was applied ro 
by another firm for the same purpose, which was abandoned, as well as a third offer, 
on hearing that this edition was projected. Messrs. B. and C. offered to purchase the 
copyright of Dr. J. Johnson’s Private Correspondence of Cowper (which had ex- 
perienced a very poor sale) of the publishers, who held B. and C. in treaty for several 
months, and in the meanwhile began secretly to print an edition of Cowper’s works, 
in the same form as this, which was hurried into the world, whilst the present edition 
was preparing with the care and labour which such a work demands. 

The Natural History and Classification of Quadrupeds. By Wm. Swainson, Esq. 

F R.S. and L.S., &c. Being vol. LXXII. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

London, 1835. Longman & Co. ; Taylor. 

This is another of those admirable scientific treatises, which give so great a value to 
this collection. It is a sequel to the Treatise on the Author’s Geography and Classi- 
fication of Animals, which we noticed in our last vol. p. 219. 

The present work is divided into three parts; 1st, on the great divisions of organized 
matter, and on the relations which quadrupeds bear to other groups of the animal king- 
dom ; 2d, on the natural history of quadrupeds ; 3d, the class Mammalia, arranged 
according to its natural affinities The several parts are illustrated with excellent cuts , 
and to the third is added a Systematic Index. It is an admirable epitome. 

Mahmoud. In three vols. London, 1835. Churton. 

This is a picture of Eastern lile and adventures, contained in a narrative by a Greek 
apostate to Islamism, the son of a merchant in the Phanar, Constantinople. It is 
stated to be " a combination of facts derived from privute sources, or from personal 
observation ;” and that, with a few exceptions, “ the whole may be relied upon as per- 
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fectly true.” There is a strorig tinge of orientalism throughout the story, the incidents 
of which are very interesting. 

Tremordyn Cliff. By Frances Trollope. Three vols. London, 1835. Bentley. 

The outline of this tale, which is by the lively author of the “ Domestic Manners of 
the Americans,” is improbable. That such a character as the Countess of Gatcomb 
should have existed onlya few years back, and not be mentioned in the newspapers, is 
incredible. But this little drawback does not prevent a reader’s feeling a deep interest 
in the history of this bold and wicked woman. We think Mrs. Trollope has not made 
Catherine Maxwell, the real Lady Tremordyn, so effective a character as she might 
have been ; nor are her subordinate personages distinguished by qualities which give 
them relief. Still, it is an amusing production. 

A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, for the Use of Schools. By SAMUEL 

Butler, D.D., F. R.S., Archdeacon of Derby, & c. Twelfth Edition. With 

Maps. London, 1835. Longman and Co. 

It would seem to be a very superfluous thing to notice a work of such high repu- 
tation as Dr Butler’s Geography, which is in use, we believe, at all our public 
schools. The stamp of approbation, which it has thus received from those who are 
best competent to appreciate its merits, ought to have the same effect upon a work a9 
the impress a piece of metal acquires at the mint. In this edition, however, very 
important alterations appear to have been made, especially in the census of different 
countries : the maps have been improved, and some of them re-drawn and re-en- 
graved. These alterations increase the value of a very valuable work. 

Reminiscences of an Intercourse with George Berthold Niebuhr, the Historian of Rome, 

By Francis Lieber, Professor of History and Political Economy in South 

Carolina College. London, 1835. Bentley. 

This work introduces us to a familiar acquaintance with a man of rare mind and 
accomplishments, whose simplicity of character, and strength of intellect, could not 
be so w'ell delineated in a piece of elaborate biography. Many of his remarks are 
striking and original. The following sentiment is a key to the character and views of 
the man : “if God will only grant me a life so long that I may end where Gibbon 
begins, it is all I pray for.” 

A Compendium of Modern Geography. By the Bev. Alex. Stewart. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Edinburgh, 1835. Oliver and Boyd. 

We believe we were amongst the commenders of the first edition of this excellent 
little work, and we are pleased to find it has now attained a fifth. 

The Comic Almanac for 1836. With Twelve Illustrations by Cruikshank. Tilt. 

Ridentem dicere verum, quid vclat ? says an ancient, and a modern seems to have 
taken the hint, to make the gravest of all works a source of mirth. The cuts are 
laughable. 

Supplement to Sir John Ross's Narrative, frc. By John Braithwaite. Chapman 
and Hull. 

This is a reply to the charges, in Sir John Ross’s narrative of his second voyage, 
against the makers of the patent steam-machinery in the Victory .* 

ANN’UAL S. 

Thts month has made us acquainted with more of these beautiful productions of 
the pen and the pencil. The subject of Heath’s Picturesque Annual is a journey to 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, through Courland and Livonia, by Mr. Leitch Ritchie, 
and it is embellished with twenty-five truly splendid engravings of public edifices in 
the two capitals of Russia. Mr. Ritchie has judged rightly in making his narrative 
entirely “a book of information;” the exquisite illustrations will fascinate those 
who desire only to be pleased. 


See our last vol., p. 79. 
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The Forget-Me-Not of this year maintains its reputation, and, though a favourite, 
seems to strive for favour with as much diligence as if its fame wa9 to be established. 
The frontispiece, ** The jAetress at the Dukes —the “ Shepherdess” — the 
“ Dying Sister Juliana”— the “Confession,” do much credit to the artists. 

The literary articles are various and pleasing. 

We always turn with pleasure to Friendship's Offering . Though it has lost “the 
gentle spirit that so long presided over it,” Mr. Pringle, it appeurs in no respect to 
have suffered under its present editor. A strong corps of contributors, in the 
various departments, have supplied some able and entertaining pieces, including a 
pleasing poem, entitled “ Retrospection,” by the late H. D. Inglis. Amongst the 
plate9, we may mention the “ Black Seal,” the “ Pet Squirrel,” and one or two 
more, as excellent, though, upon the whole, we think the plates of this year’s 
Offering not quite equal to those of the preceding volumes. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Despatches and Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley, while Governor. 
General of India, Ambassador in Spain, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; with the 
Letters of Pitt, Canning, Lords Grenville, Grey, &c. &c., is in tho press. 

The Narrative of Captain Back’s Overland Expedition to the North Pole, will be 
brought out in a cheaper form, and with greater expedition, than any of the previous 
Arctic Journals. 

Outlines of a Journey through Arabia- Petr sea to Mount Sinai, and the excavated 
City of Petra, translated from the French of M. de Laborde, will shortly appear. 

Mr. Belfour announces an Analysis of the Characters on the Bab) Ionian Bricks; 
shewing their respective alphabetic powers and general import. 

A Work on the Capture of Seringapatam, by an Old Madras Civilian, will be 
published in the course of the ensuing Spring. 

A British Merchant, resident in Canton, has a Work nearly ready, entitled “An 
Address to the People of Great Britain,” explanatory of our Commercial Relations 
with the Empire of China, and of the means by which they may with facility be 
extended. 

A very useful Work is about to appear from the Serampore Press, entitled “ A Guide 
to the Revenue Regulations of the Presidencies of Bengal and Agra,” in two volumes, 
royal octavo. 

A Second Edition of Dumoulin’s Goolistan , by the Translator, carefully revised and 
improved, is announced at Calcutta. 

The Bishop of Isauropolis (Jean Louis), vicar apostolic of Cochin China, has 
tendered to the Asiatic Society, for publication, a MS. Dictionary, Cochin-Chinese 
and Latin, originally prepared by his predecessor, the Bishop of Adran, and revised 
and much augmented by himself duirng fourteen years residence in the country. He 
has also nearly completed a reversed Dictionary, Latin and Cochin-Chinese, und a 
Grammar of the same Language, in Latin, using in all three works the Roman cha- 
racter instead of the complex native character. 

Captain Harvey Tuckett, of H.M.’s 11th Light Dragoons, has in the press at 
Calcutta, A Disquisition on the Practice of Usury and on the Corn Monopoly in the 
Upper Provinces ; together with a Proposal for increasing the Revenue and improving 
the Condition of the People of India. 

A new periodical Work has made its appearance at Sydney, New South Wales, 
under the title of “ Illustrations of the Colony, by an Impartial Observer.” 

A Magazine is about to issue at Meeiut, under the title of the Meerut Universal 
Magazine ; and another is announced at Cawnpore, to be entitled the Cawnpore Literary 
Omnibus. 

Memoirs of Don Manuel de Godoy, Prince of the Peace, written by himself, is 
announced and will shortly be published. 
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Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors* Court. March 21. 

In the matter of James Young and others. 

Mr. Turton presented a petition from the 

assignees, setting forth the resolutions pass- 
ed at a recent meeting of creditors, one of 
which, after stating that the assignees had 
certified to having possession of assets 
equal in value to one-half the insolvents' 
debts, recommended that the remuneration 
of the assignees should be a commission qf 
ten per cent, on the dividends, the assig- 
nees paying all charges except law-charges. 
If it was likely that the out-turn of the 
estate would enable the assignee to pay 
eight annas in the rupee, the learned coun- 
sel said, there could be no doubt that the 
remuneration would be too much ; but the 
fact was, that the certificate of the assignee 
extended to assets whether for the payment 
of mortgages, or the payment of dividends, 
and not to the payment of dividends 
alone. From the statement he held in his 
hand, it was quite clear that a remune- 
ration of ten per cent, on the dividends was 
insufficient, although the expenses of the 
establishment hud been greatly reduced, 

Mr. M'Farlan , the chairman of the 
meeting, informed the court, that no state- 
ment of the probable out-turn of the estate 
had been laid before the meeting. 

Sir Edward Ryan said, he would rather 
not decide if a full statement of the pro- 
bable out-turn had not been made to the 
creditors ; and lie suggested the propriety 
of calling another meeting. The court, 
of course, wa| not bound by the resolu- 
tions of the creditors, but it was always 
ready to listen to their suggestions. 

Mr. Turton explained, that the assignees 
were willing to take a commission of five 
per cent, on the dividends, and five per 
cent, on the payments to the Bank of 
Bengal. 

Mr. Fullarton , as was understood, was 
favourable to this proposition ; and during 
some conversation it was stated that the 
assignees’ estimate of the recoverable debts 
was less than that gentleman’s. It was the 
opinion of the assignees that there would 
not be more than twenty lacs applicable 
for the purposes of a dividend during the 
next five years. 

Sir E Ryan did not think the assignees’ 
proposition unreasonable, but he thought 
it was advisable to have the opinion of the 
creditors. 

Mr. Turton applied to the court on a 
subject connected with the final discharge 
of the insolvents. The assignees foftnd 
that there were a number of creditors in 
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Europe who had taken no proceedings 
whatever in this court; others had taken 
proceedings both here and under the com- 
mission at home, and others had proceeded 
at home only. A question arose whether 
it was necessary to have the consents of 
such creditors to the insolvents’ discharge 
as had taken no proceedings, or pro- 
ceedings at home only. The creditors who 
had taken no proceedings whatever, con- 
sisted chiefly of those who had withdrawn 
their deposits many years ago, leaving per- 
haps a (rifling amount, which, by interest 
and compound interest, had accumulated 
into their present balances. Of these par- 
ties the assignees knew nothing, and could 
know nothing, except that the estate was 
liable, so far as the debts were established 
by being inserted in the schedule; but the 
question on which the assignees felt a dif- 
ficulty was, whether the consents of such 
parties were requisite to the insolvents’ dis- 
charge under the sixty-third section of the 
Act. The learned counsel referred to the 
Act, and read a part of the section, which 
authorized the court to grant a final dis- 
charge from all liability whenever it shall 
appear “ that the estate of such insolvent 
debtor, which shall have come to the hand 
of the assignee or assignees, shall have 
produced sufficient to pay three-fomths of 
the amount of the debts which shall have 
been established in such courts, or that 
creditors to the number of more than one- 
half shall have signified their consents in 
writing, &c.” This was a novel application 
entiioly with reference to this question ; 
but as to die creditors who had proceeded 
at home, he nppiehended, as the order for 
discharge did not affect them, their con- 
sents weic not necessary. 

Sir E.Iiyan suggested, before a distinct 
application was made to the coutt, that 
the debts should be arranged — for example, 
first, the Indian creditois; secondly, those 
who have taken pioccedings in this court 
under the petition ; thirdly, those who have 
taken proceedings in this court and in Eng- 
land ; fourthly, those who have taken pro- 
ceedings in Enalnud only, and, lastly, 
those who have taken no proceedings what- 
ever. It was a matter of very constdeiable 
impoitance, and it might be a question, 
looking at the whole of the Act, how far 
it applied tegarding the insolvents’ dis- 
charges ; but, in the present shape of the 
application, any opinion would be merely 
speculation. 

jipi il 4. 

The same— Mr. Turton, with reference 
> to the remuneration of the assignees of this 
estate, slated the result of a meeting of the 
creditor-., and the order was made, directing 
the lenmucration to be five percent, on the 
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dividends and five per cent, on all future 
payments to the Bonk of Bengal. 

Mr. Turton, with reference to the appli- 
cation of the 21st ult., touching the dis- 
charge of the insolvents, now moved, that 
the order for the reference to the examiner 
be discharged. The assignees, after an ex- 
amination of the books and the powers of 
attorney to release the insolvents, were now 
enabled to make the following statement. 
The total number of creditors was 2,029, 
and the amount of claims Rs.3, 09, 50,380. 
The creditors who have taken part in pro- 
ceedings are 1,733, viz. Indian creditors 
1,567, the amount of whose claims is 
Rs. 1,30, 55, 608, and creditors west of the 
Cape of Good Hope 166, whose claims 
amount to Rs. 1,32,70,714. Total amount 
of claims of creditors who have taken part 
in proceedings, Rs.2,63,26,323. Creditors 
who have taken no part in any proceedings 
296, amount of claims Its. 46,24,056. Of 
the 1,733 who have taken partin proceed- 
ings, the following had consented to the 
insolvents’ discharge, viz, Indian creditors 
790, whose claims amount to lts.8C, 75,794; 
creditors west of the Cape 91, whose claims 
amount to Rs 1,11,96,617. Total number of 
consenting creditors, 881 ; total amount of 
consenting creditors’claimslts. 1,98,72,411. 
The learned counsel said that this state- 
ment showed a majority of consenting cre- 
ditors of those who had taken part in pro- 
ceedings, and a considerable majority in 
the amount of claims, as the 881 consent- 
ing creditors represented two-thirds of the 
claims. 

Sir E. Ryan inquired how this appeared 
in evidence. 

Mr. Turton replied that he was speaking 
from the affidavit of the assignees. 

Sir E. Ryan was desirous to save the 
expense of a reference to the examiner, 
but he should certainly require the princi- 
pal facts to be stated on affidavit, and also 
he should like to examine such a power to 
release as the assignees consider good and 
valid. He did not feel much difficulty as 
to the construction to be put on the Act of 
Parliament; but if the facts were stated on 
affidavit, and a power to consent such as 
the assignees consider good and valid, sent 
to him on an early day, then if any objec- 
tion arose, he would cause it to be inti- 
mated to counsel, and hear what might be 
said on the point on the next court-day. 

Dividends. — The following dividends 
have been declared. 


victed of the wilful murder of a woman 
named Hireea, for the sake of n silver or! 
nament, was sentenced to be hanged. Th e 
sentence was duly executed on the 24th 
ult. 

The famous Mukounpoor case, which 
occupied the session judge nearly three 
weeks before it was brought to a conclu- 
sion, has at last, we understand, been dis- 
posed of by the Sudr N. Adawlut. Three 
of the murderers have been sentenced 
to confinement for life at Allipoor, two 
to fourteen years each banishment, with 
labour in chains, and three to two years 
each without labour or chains. We regret 
to observe, however, that a man named Peer 
Golam, the greatest villain in the gang, 
and the chief instigator of the murder, has 
been acquitted, from a want of conclusive 
evidence against him. — Cawnp. Emm., 
Jan. 31. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR-GEN ERA I., 

The Governor-generars levee yesterday 
was very fully attended by the European 
society, and Sir Charles Metcalfe recoiled 
the vast concourse of visitors with charac- 
teristic cordiality and kindness. We ueie 
sorry to remark the entire absence of the 
natives on this occasion. — Uurkiuu , 
Mar. 26. 

There was a durbar held in due form 
yesterday by the hon. the Governor-gene- 
ral, at the government house, attended by 
Maha Raja Kalikrishna Bahadur, Jugut 
Seth Govindchund, Newab Ameenuddeen 
Khan Bahadur, Omda Raja Bahadur, 
&c. &c. Those gentlemen were received 
by his honour in private audience, con- 
ducted by W. H. Macnaghten, Esq., one 
after the other, agreeably to their respec- 
tive rank and dignity, and after the usual 
^'Compliments, they took their leave on re- 
ceiving utlur and paun, given by the 
hands of the worthy baronet. As soon as 
Sir Charles (accompanied by the aides-de- 
camp and deputy secretary, Mr. C. E. Tre- 
velyan) walked into the durbar hall, the 
Governor-general’s band struck up, and 
the sepoys, who lined the passage, as 
well as the body-guard, made their salute, 
and Sir Charles asked concerning the 
health and welfare of those who attended 
the durbar, as they were respectively pre- 
sented by Mr. Macnaghten. 

The Governor-general received all the 
native gentlemen with his usual condescen- 
sion and courtesy.— Cour., Mar. 30. 


10 per cent, on the estate of Fergusson and Co. 
15 per cent, on the estate of James Cullen. 

15 per cent, on the estate of Robert Browne. 
20 per cent, on tho estate of William Melville. 
20 per cent, on the estate of John Gilmore. 

35 per cent, on the estate of W. F. Fergusson. 


Foujdarry Court, Zillah Cawnpore. 

Sentence and Warrant from the N. A . — 
Ghoorooa, sou orChinta, having been con- 


The concert, which took place at the 
government-house last Thursday, was nu- 
merously attended by visitors both Euro- 
pean and native. We need not say the well- 
known politeness and affability of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was conspicuous on the 
occasion : but what gives us the greatest 
pleasure is to learn that the abominable 
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aristocratical custom of making the natives 
take off their shoes was dispensed with on 
this occasion. On the conti ary, we are 
glad to hear that every person was noticed 
by some mark of kindness and attention 
from the distinguished host. This is as it 
should be: and we are happy to find the 
invidious distinctions between conquerors 
and conquered are rapidly vanishing away 
from India. 

It is scarcely necessary, after the discus- 
sions which have been had on this subject, 
to prove that the taking off of the shoes is 
not considered a mark of respect, that it is 
used among the natives only when they 
have to sit on the ground after the Asiatic 
manner, with their feet in close* contact 
with their bodies, that shoes are allowed 
where chairs are used in their assemblies, 
and that the requisition to pull them off at 
the government-house durbars, where chairs 
arc used, is perfectly useless and uncalled 
for. — Ref 01 mcr } April 2. 

TRANSACTIONS IN CABULISTAN. 

The Mofubsil Ukhbar contains a long 
nairative of the recent transactions in Ca- 
bulistan, from the reports of native eye- 
witnesses of veracity. We subjoin an 
abridgment of the narrative ; — 

When Dost Mahomud was aware of tho 
intended invasion of Sujuh, his first object 
was to ascertain whether his opponent was 
supported by the British Government. He, 
however, gave out that he was convinced 
of the good faith and honourable conduct 
of the British. At this period, his half- 
brothers, at Candahar, had been induced 
by the other half-brother at Peshawur, to 
depose Dost Mahomud, while a large party 
is said to have existed within the walls, w ho 
desiied to see the British masters of Cu- 
bool, and would have supported another 
powerful party favourable to the cause of 
Sujah. Dost Mahomud felt himself sur- 
rounded by difficulties. As head of the 
Barakzecs, he seemed to have only that 
tribe to depend upon. The A "as Khomul, 
or standing army, were in favour of Sujah, 
or rather prepared for a revolution. The 
Ludosee tribe, which had long given kings 
to Cabool, were inimical to his cause. The 
other powerful tribes in the neighbourhood 
were indifferent, or hoped for advantage in 
the struggle for power betweeu the Barak- 
as and Ludosees. Dost Mahomud’s 
resources were insufficient for the struggle, 
his private fortune, obtained from the plun- 
der of Herat, having been expended ; nor 
did lie possess the means of conducting a 
campaign. His half-brothers at Candahar, 
consisting of five, Sher, Khan, Meer, 
Ham, and Poor, had combined to depose 
him ; and when Sujah was yet at Shekar- 
pore, Meer, a man of specious manners 
and a notorious intriguer, came to Cabool 
to urge his brother to proceed to Canda- 


har, it having been arranged to depose him 
in his absence. Dost Mahomud took up 
the cause of Candahar warmly, and in- 
creased his forces, making forced levies of 
money on the city. Notwithstanding this 
alacrity, he found pretences for not march- 
ing until the winter set in, and the com- 
mon roads were declared impassable ; but 
he asserted his determination to proceed ; 
and placing Ameer Mahomud Khan, his 
only brother, in command of Cabool, he 
set out. While tins was passing, Sultan 
Mahomud, at Peshawur, evinced unequi- 
vocal symptoms of defection, while Zeman 
Khan, at Jelalabad, son of the famous 
Futtey Khan, and therefore nephew to 
Dost Mahomud, was almost in open oppo- 
sition to his half-uncle ; he took the road 
to Peshawur and arrived at Jelalabad be- 
fore Zeman Khan was piepnred for him. 
The gates were closed, and Dost Mahomud 
opened a battery against the town, which 
is not badly fortified. In eight days, the 
town was taken by assault. Meantime, 
Morad Alloy sirdar, who lmd been sent by 
Sultan Mahomud, to induce Zeman Khan 
to combine in hii intrigue, fled along with 
Jumahamud, from the army, disguised in 
women’s clothes, but Zeman Khan was 
taken. Returning to Cabool with his ne- 
phew, Dost Mahomud now prepared to 
proceed to Caudalior, and went to Ghussni, 
apparently afiaid, in the distracted stale of 
lus dominions, to proceed further. Find- 
ing, however, that the Candahar brothers 
could make no head against Sujah, but 
were cooped up in the city and in an on- 
lienched camp outside, ho set out with 
only 8,000 horsemen, chiefly Barakzecs, 
making forced marches, to their assistance. 
Fearful lest his troops would go over to 
the enemy, and knowing that almost all 
his sirdars had written to Sujah, stating 
their desire for his success, lie led his men 
next morning to the attack. Sujali’s uimy 
lay encamped in a mango giove, on the 
south of the city, with an old wall on tho 
north, or in their front. The new troops 
of Dost Mahomud were on the westward, 
while the entienched camp of the Canda- 
liarccs was on the eastward. The Canda- 
harces had succeeded in bringing over a 
sirdar of Sujah, named Shubar Khan, and 
his defection seems to have decided the 
action, which commenced by the opening 
of a battery from the entrenched camp, 
which did considerable execution. The 
troops of Dost Mahomud, at the same 
time, took possession of the old wall, 
from which they securely sniped at the 
camp. Shubah Khan went over, and 
Sujah fled without a struggle, piobably 
suspecting further treachery, and that it 
was not unlikely he might be sui rendered 
to the enemy. The Belochees now formed 
without order, to oppose <4he approaching 
troops of Candahar; but this was but for 
a moment ; their camp wa* quickly in pos- 
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session of the enemy, and themselves scat- 
tered in every direction. An Englishman, 
named Camel (Campbell), in the service 
of Sujah, is said to have alone opposed a 
moment's resistance, with a parcel of raga- 
muffins whom he had collected; he was 
himself severely wounded, and on the total 
discomfiture of Sujah’s troops, he took ser- 
vice with Dost Mahomud. 

Notwithstanding this success, it was not 
considered prudent by Dost Mahomud to 
pursue Sujah ; for a report arrived that 
Meer Mahomud Khan was at the point of 
death, and Dost Mahomud had therefore 
to provide against the chances of a revo- 
lution ftom the powerful parties whom he 
knew were in opposition to him. He ac- 
cordingly posted back to Cabool, but did 
not reach the city till Ameer Mahomud 
had expired. These brothers appear to 
have been really attached to one another, 
and Ameer Mahomud, at his death, left 
the bulk of his fortune to Dost Mahomud, 
urging him to exert himself against the 
further progress of the Sikhs. His loss 
however detracted greatly from the moral 
advantage obtained by Dost Mahomud 
from his recent successes over Sujah. 

We now turn to Peshawur, which Run- 
jeet, watching his opportunity, had taken 
possession of, almost without a struggle : 
its former prince, Sultan Mahomud, has 
returned as a fugitive to Cabool. To ac- 
count for this, we may mention that Sultan 
Mahomud had mnriied the daughter of 
Fysoolah, and that the latter had risen to 
power in consequence of his connexion. 
Whether he had behaved with arrogance, 
or seemed inclined to take advantage of the 
weakness of the government to render him- 
self independent, is uncertain ; but Sultan 
Mahomud, after endeavouring by different 
stratagems to get rid of him, at length in- 
vited him to a feast, where he treacherously 
murdered him. Not satisfied with this, he 
sent to seize his villages and private pro- 
perty, endeavouring to get hold of his bro- 
ther Mamoollnh Khan. The latter, how- 
ever, effected his escape with his family to 
the lulls on the Teera Range, and plucing 
his family in the foit of Julookhar, he pro- 
ceeded to Shursputtoo, where he bid defi- 
ance to Sultan Mahomud. Dreading his 
increasing power, Sultan Mahomud sent 
several embassies to him, but Mamoollali 
would not believe either his protestations 
or oaths. At length, some holy Syuds 
succeeded in effecting an apparent recon- 
ciliation, where each party wms prepared 
for the tieachery of the other. Sultan Ma- 
homud was afraid to engage the Sikhs, lest 
his brother-in-law should attack him, and 
prevent his Sirdar, Kakun Pattan, from 
pursuing some partial successes he had ob- 
tained. At length, he abandoned the 
camp, while Mamoollali Khan went over 
to the enemy with 2,000 Hoops, This was 
of great consequence to the Sikhs, who had 
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hitherto held only military possession of 
the country. They obtained, by Mamool. 
lab’s means, command over tiie country 
around Noshera and Hust-Nugger, their 
northern boundary, but at Cobaut, their 
southern extremity, no one can now leave 
the camp without being liable to be cutoff. 


ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

The assignees of this estate have pub- 
lished the following statement of disburse- 
ments and receipts from 11th October 1834 
to 10th January 1835 : — 

To rash advanced for indigo, saltpetre, 

sugar, and coal Sa. Rs. 2,11,273 

Incidental and law charges for 
preservation of property, &c. • • G, 17 l 

Money repaid to creditors received 

after failure 10,707 

Bank of Bengal special loan ac- 
count 4,300 

Paid for purchase of government 

notes 2,007 

In Union Bank 84,104 

Establishment, &c. from 11th Oc- 
tober to Kith November last, in- 
cluding salaries to assignees and 

secretary 4,025 

Ditto, from 11th Nov. to 

10th Dec. last 4,005 

Ditto, from 1 1th Dec. 1834 

to 10th Jail. 1835 3,905 

13,195 

Postage 224 

3,32,941 

Balance on hand : 

Bills on London sent for realization, 20,039 

Company's paper 3,000 

Deposit in Union Bank bearing in- 
terest at 4 per cent 97,104 

Balance in hands of cashier 17,458 17,4,53 

Sa. Rs. 3,50,3,99 

Balance of last month : 

Bills on London sent for realization, 41,039 

Company’s paper on hand 9,000 

In Union Bank 1,02,000 

Balam c in hands of cashier 1,732 1,732 

Cash from debtors 1,02,237 

Cash from creditors 7,719 

Cash from Union Bank 89,000 

Sales of government notes and in- 
terest thereon 9,135 

Sales of property and receipts 

arising from 23,445 

Sale of goods 87,128 

Bills on London realized 15,000 

Incidental charges 3 

Cash from Messrs Moore, Hickey 

and Co. to be refunded 35,000 

3,48.807 

Sa. Rs. 3,50,399 


It was the intention of the assignees of 
Alexander and Co. to appeal against the 
recent decision in the Insolvent Court. 
Notice of appeal was given on the 3d inst. 
We hear that Mr. Saupinftthe gentleman 
to whom one of the factories is alleged to 
be sold, sets both the assignees and the Su- 
preme Court at defiance, and refuses to 
give up possession, unless compelled to do 
so by the Courts in the Mofussil. — Eng- 
lishman, Feb. 5. \ 

Another meeting of the creditors of 
Alexander and Co. was held to-day, for 
the purpose of determining upon a propo- 
sition from the assignees to accept for their 
remuneration (all charges of establishment 
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inclusive) five per cent, upon die divi- 
dends end upon die sum (about eight 
lakhs) remaining to be paid to the bank of 
IJentral in redemption ol the moitgaged 
property. A resolution to tins effect be- 
in * proposed, some opposition was made, 
but as Mr. Fullarton and Mr. Cjckercll, 
who together represented more than half 
the estate, concurred in supporting it, the 
amendment was withdrawn, aud the reso- 
lution was adopted without a division. 

In order to give the public an oppor- 
tunity of judging bow far this inode of 
future remuneration is reasonable, we have 
to state that, from the failure up to the 
present time, according to statements pro- 
duced at the meeting, there have been re- 
covered from debtors to the estate only 
10 76,311 rupees, in the first two years, 
which would naturally be the most pro- 
ductive and that the assignees estimate 
that, aUhe end of five years from the pre- 
sent* time, their realizations will be short 
of tvicnty-one lakhs altogether, valuing 
the hook debts as follows: — 

Medical Service Rs * 

/' % vi 1 • 

Mil 

Miscellaneous WS 

Commercial .3,04,386 

Total ....Rs. 16,53,420 


besides something more than four lakhs in 
course of realization from the sale of fac- 
tories. We regret to add that no hope is 
held out of an immediate dividend; but if 
the indigo season should turn out well, as 
regards the factories belonging to or in- 
debted to the estate, there will be some- 
thing to divide a year hence.— Cal. Cour., 
Mar. 30. 


like myself, to affix our signatures to their 
release, that four annas would have been 
paid in January last, and eight more 
would be available in the course of two 
years hereafter. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, there is not the slightest chance of 
any dividend forthcoming this year ; and 
I hear from very good nuthoiity, that the 
creditors will he lucky if they get three 
annas betwixt this 24th March and 1st 
January 1840. Nay, further, it is ru- 
moured, upon no slender evidence, that, 
if the estate was properly managed, and 
judiciously closed with the least practi- 
cable delay, the utmost of a dividend 
would not exceed three annas and a-half. 
The cieditors should be up and stirring, 
or it may be less. Speculating in indigo 
cultivation is folly and imprudence for an 
insolvent estate, and may lead to a more 
beggarly account of empty boxes than has 
e\er been exhibited.” 

ESTATE OE MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Tlie assignees of this estate have pub- 
lished the following abstract of receipts und 
disbursements for January 1835 : — 

Hrceiptft . 

Cash balance on 31st Dec. 1834. ... &a Rb. 1,89,777 
Sale of India Gazette and insurance 

shares 11,529 

Ditto of Hill on J. firaham 2,587 

Remittance from John Donald, for sale 

of wines 1,000 

Rents of landed property 2,546 

Remittances on account of Dr. Consti- 
tuents 06,757 

Refund of a payment In anticipation of 
dividends 64 

Sa. lts. 3,04,260 


Memorandum. 

Government securities 

Unrealized acceptances 

Cash balance and m Union Bank 


4,44,600 

3.92,965 

2,77.456 


ESTATE Or CRUTTENDEN AND CO. 

Many of our readers will be glad to 
hear of the possibility of a dividend to the 
extent of twenty per cent, being declared 
on the estute of Cruttenden and Co. in 
the course of next month. If our infor- 
mation is correct, the creditors of Crutten- 
den and Co. may anticipate that the ulti- 
mate out-turn will be seven annas in the 
rupee certain, while there are contingen- 
cies which may raise the amount to nine 
annas within the ensuing three years. 
This, to be sure, does not bear out the as- 
sertion made on the first application to the 
insolvent court, that the assets exceeded 
the debts due by the estate ; nevertheless, 
contrasted with the affairs of several of 
the other firms, the state of this is a sub- 
ject of congratulation to the creditors. — 
Oriental Observer. 

An anonymous writer in the English- 
man controverts this statement. He ob- 
serves, that even nine annas “ is poor con- 
solation to the starving expectants, who, 
relying upon the solemn assurance of the 
partners of the defunct firm, were induced, 


Sa. Rs. 11,15,021 


Dlshui sements. 

Advances for manufacture of indigo. .. . 

Pachete colliery 

Steamer Fo> bei ■ • • •" ’■ 

Repairs, assessments, &c. of landed pro- 
perty • ••• 

Lite insurance premiums 

Law charges 

OlHcc establishment 

Postages and petty charge* • •••• 

Refund of amount realiz d since failure 
on account of creditors, including 
sale of lottery tickets on landed pro- 
ponents in anticipation of dividends. . 


13,251 

.'341 

2,691 

737 

3,343 

2,246 

2,166 

143 


1,293 


Cash balance in hand 12,456 

Ditto In Union Rank at lnte- 


2,77.456 


Sa. Rs. 3,04,260 


THE PRESS. 

The following is the official answer of 
Lord William Bentinck to the Press pe- 
tition 

2. The unsatisfactory state of the laws 
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relating to the press has already attracted 
the notice of his Lordship in Council, and 
he trusts that, in no long time, a system will 
be established, which, while it gives se- 
curity to every person engaged in the fair 
discussion of public measures, will effec- 
tually secure the Government against se- 
dition, and individuals against calumny. 

3. His Lordship in Council agrees with 
you in thinking that such a measure, before 
it is finally passed into a law, ought to be 
submitted to the public, and that all classes 
of the community ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of offering their comments and sug- 
gestions with respect to it. 

4. His Lordship in Council does not 
conceive that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
are prohibited by any rule, now in force, 
from meeting for purposes of discussion. 
They already, as it appears to his Lord- 
ship in Council, enjoy the liberty which 
they solicit, nor has the Government any 
intention of restricting that liberty. 

INFANTICIDE IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

In the Calcutta Christian Observer, is a 
paper on infanticide, by “an Officer in 
political employ in Malwa, and late in 
Rajputana,” which contains some appal- 
ling details respecting this practice. He 
states, that the Ilara Rajpoots of Kota 
and Boondi are much given to it ; the 
Khichi Rajpoots of Khilchipore still more. 
In 157 families (chiefly Khichis and kins- 
men of the Raja Slier Singh, with a few 
Rhatores, Umuts, &c.), there were found 
to be only 32 daughters, where there were 
189 sons living. In the adjoining petty 
principalities of Narsingarh and llajgarh, 
the practice would seem to be not much 
less general. In 63 families, in Narsin- 
garh, there appeared to be but 19 daugh- 
ters, whilst there weie 75 sons living. In 
18 families in Rajgarh, the result was 21 
boys, and but 10 girls. 

But the practice is not confined to Raj- 
poots: the writer discovered that infanti- 
cide was generally practised also by the 
Purvar Minas, a race of wild mountaineers 
hereditarily addicted to plunder. In none 
of their villages did the proportion of girls 
to boys exceed one-half; in some, there 
were only two or four ; and in one, Pupraia, 
consisting of 15 families, there were none , 
the inhabitants confessing that they had 
destroyed every gii 1 born in their village! 
The writer adds: “the Minas, without 
reserve, admitted to me that they had de- 
stroyed each one, two, or three daughters, 
as the case might be. Rajpoots have re- 
course to the practice from inability to 
meet the expenses of suitable alliances. 
They have recourse to it from a mistaken 
vanity, but plead no justification either 
from any injunction in the sAasfrcw, or from 
tradition. The Minas, however, have a 
tradition, inculcating the duty and pro- 
priety of destroying their daughteis; and 


adduce divine authority in favour of the 
practice.” 

It is consolatory, however, to learn, that 
the native governments are endeavouring 
to put down this practice. The rana of 
Udeypur issued an order prohibiting th e 
Minas from destroying their daughters; it 
however had received no kind of attention 
from the Minas. The Boondi raja and 
the raj rana of Kota were, at the in- 
stance of the late acting political agent, in- 
duced also to prohibit the practice within 
their domains ; and the Governor.general 
on the receipt of the intelligence, wrote 
kharitas to these princes, and also to the 
rana of Udeypur, expressing the high satis- 
faction which his lordship had derived from 
this leport of their humane endeavours to 
suppress this cruel practice in their terri- 
tories. “ Circumstances led me,” says the 
writer, “ a year afterwards, to the same 
frontier ; I found that the orders of the lao 
raja of Boondi had been strictly enforced. 
All the female children born in the Boondi 
Mina villages within this period, with the 
exception of one, had been preserved, and 
the parents of the one which had been de- 
stroyed, had been rigorously punished by 
the worthy amil of Tonkra, Thakur Kishor 
Singh. On all who had preserved their 
daughters in this interval, the Boondi go- 
vernment bestowed presents of dresses, and 
also silver wristlets for the children,” 

With respect to the means of suppressing 
this crime, the writer expi esses himself as 
follows : — 

“ Some benevolent men, of more zeal 
than judgment, would call upon the Bri- 
tish Government to suppress this crime by 
the strong hand of power. From this opi- 
nion I entirely dissent. It is useless, as it 
would be impolitic, and, indeed, unjusti- 
fiable, in the supreme government, to at- 
tempt to legislate for people over whom it 
possesses no legal right or power to legis. 
late. It can do no more than it has already 
done, viz. express its abhorrence at the 
crime, and give great credit to those 
princes w’ho relinquish the practice in their 
own families, and endeavour to suppress it 
amongst their subjects. Neither do I think 
that the missionary, directly encouraged by 
government or its officers, can at piesent 
be allowed to ply his benevolent labours, 
without endangering the attainment of the 
object which every friend of his species 
must be so anxious to accomplish. The 
native princes certainly should be gained 
to the cause of humanity. As they are the 
most influential, their hearty concurrence 
in any scheme for the suppression of in- 
fanticide is an object of very primary im- 
portance. But we must not deceive our- 
selves; this measure by itself will be of 
little or no avail-penal enactments, not 
supported by a concurrent public opinion, 
arc utterly futile. The object, therefore, 
to be held in view is, to procure a general 




feeling of execration, throughout all classes 
of the people, against the crime. Until 
such a feeling has been produced, the issue 
of edicts, prohibiting the practice, will be 
almost ft waste of breath and paper.” 

He mentions that- one of the most zea- 
lous impugners of infanticide amongst the 
Minaswasa bhakt, named Puran, who had 
attained the reputation of great learning, 
through being able to read. “ But even,” 
he says, “ this poor ignorant semi-savage 
proved of great service, and exercised much 
influence in reconciling his wild brethren 
to the injunctions laid by the rao raja of 
Boondi against the further practice of in- 
fanticide. I gave him some pamphlets 
against infanticide, written by a Malwa 
Brahman, named Unkar Bhat, who arrays 
the authorities of all the shnstrns and pu- 
?vms’ against this sinful practice. With these, 
the first printed books he had seen, given 
him too by a 1 sahib,’ he was highly de- 
lighted ; and I was given to understand, 
that, for some time after my departure, he 
made himself particularly active in ex- 
pounding and impressing their contents on 
his wild kinsmen.” 


ROADS. 

An official statement relative to the con- 
struction of road* within the Bengal and 
Agra presidencies, has been published by 
government. 

It appears, that before the year 1830, of 
the roads enumerated below, the following 
had been undertaken and in progress, or 
partly, or wholly, completed: — 


. mhos. 

The Cuttack Road (unfinished) 201 

From Cuttack towards Ganjam (a small por- 
tion only formed) 82 

The Barrackporeand Berhampore Road (com- 
pleted) gn 

The Benares and Allahabad Road (completed) 70 

The Mirzapore and Jubbulpore Hoad (unfi- 
nished) 239 

A branch road from Jubbulpore towards Sau- 
gor (a small part only formed) 70 


Total 823 


On these roads (exclusive of the road 
between Benares and Allahabad, seventy 
miles) there had been expended, from their 
commencement up to the end of April 
1833, Rs. 23,86,524; 

Of this sura the Cuttack Road had 

«*••• Rs. 15,21,696 

The Jubbulpore Road 4,41,210 

The Berhampore Road 2,09,630 

The Nerbudda branch roads 90,398 

The Cuttack and Ganjam Road 03,588 

The grand trunk road, from Calcutta to 
Delhi, running longitudinally through the 
country, is in the following condition 


„ ,, Miles. Finished. 

Hooghly toBancoorah 91 •• 62 

Bancoorah to Benares 330 143 

Benares to Allahabad 70 .. 70 

Allahabad to Cawnpore 121 84 

Lawnpore to Kerowli 110 •• 46 

KerowU to the Hlndun river .... 147 116 

Hradun river to Delhi 18 . . — 


The state of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
roads is as follows 


... . r . ffuicf. nnisned. 

MIreapore to Jubbulpore 239 . . 239 

Jubbulpore to Saugor 106 j‘o 

Jokai to Dhumow 64 . . _ 

Jubbulpore to Amroutee 216 .. — . 

Do. to Sionec 72 . . 

Do. to Hosungabad 145 . . — 

That of the eastern roads; — 

Baraset to Jessore 60 . . 9 

Jessore to the Ganges 63 •• 1 

Chittagong to Daood Koondy • 115 . . _ 

Noiicolly to Camilla 35 .. — 

Barrackpore to Berhampore 95 95 

Assam great road — . . _ 

Muzufturpore do 20 .. — 

Monghyr to Bhagulpore 35 . . 

The Cuttack and southern frontier 
roads : — 

Calcutta to Midnaporc 74 . . — 

Bishenpore to Raighat 93 • . 93 

Rajghat to Brammcc river 90 90 

Brain inee river to Juggcrnat h . . 78 . . 78 

Cuttack to southern boundary ..82 . , 


The latter was re-commenced in May 
1834. 

The condition of the rond3 having at- 
tracted the attention of Lord Win. Ben- 
tinck, in his tours tin ougli the piovinccs, 
a scheme was foimed, embracing the for- 
mation, or repair, or metalling of roads, to 
the extent of about 1,800 miles. The 
largo expenditure suggested the experi- 
ment of employing convicts in this work, 
which had the mosf favourable result ; 
showing that an instrument of great power 
had been placed at the disposal of those 
who controlled the department of public 
works. 

“ The prisoners arc placed entirely 
under the management ol the executive 
engineers, and officers appointed to super- 
intend the work for which the convicts are 
destined. Those officers are likewise 
charged with the duty of paying them 
their diet money, and with clothing them. 
Medical attendance of native doctors, and 
medicines, are supplied to the prisoners-— 
one native doctor being stationed with 
each gang of convicts, and in case of un- 
usual sickness, the services of the nearest 
European surgeon are made available at 
the requisition of the officer in charge. 
Shopkeepers have also been established 
with the several gangs, for the purpose of 
ensuring to the prisoners a due supply of 
wholesome food, and the greatest care has 
been enjoined to prevent them from spend- 
ing their money allowance on noxious ar- 
ticles, as spirits, opium, &c. to excess; 
which they ure too apt to do, even to the 
sale of their clothes, if not prevented. 
They are lodged in tents, or in huts pre- 
pared for them, according to the nature of 
the country, the season, or other circum- 
stances, The plan adopted by executive 
officers in working the convicts, is to fix 
their daily task (under instructions that 
the labour exacted shall be moderate), and 
when finished, at however early an hour, 
to dismiss them. Rewards for good con- 
duct have also been authorized ; and it 
has been a special object of solicitude to 
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endeavour to devise some means by which 
moral improvement might be introduced 
among them. It is difficult to ascertain 
the exact extent of labour which convicts 
are able to perform. Being, however, in 
general, hardy and healthy men, mostly in 
the prime of life, there is no reason why, 
on such work, under good management, 
they shold not be able to do as much as 
the common labourer paid by the day. 

“ That the expense attending the intro- 
duction of this system of labour must be 
trifling, may be gathered from a report of 
the Military Board, who were called upon 
to state * the result of the labour of con- 
victs compared with the cost of guarding 
and maintaining them.' They observed 
4 that when prisoners are sentenced to hard 
labour, they must, at hll events, be guarded 
and maintained by the Government. They 
must be supplied with tools to labour 
with ; people to direct their labour ; and if 
detached from their jail, with tents or huts 
to shelter them. Thus the principal ex- 
penditure was equally applicable to the 
former system, whilst it is believed that in 
most cases the labour performed was com- 
paratively unimportant to the state. Under 
the present system, not only is the labour 
of these men directed to specific objects of 
public importance, and guided by scien- 
tific officers; but there is reason 1 to believe 
that the expense of guarding the convicts, 
and all cost attending their employment 
under executive officers, will not exceed, 
but rather fall short of the cost of main- 
taining and guarding them under magis- 
trates in their jails. One executive officer 
has stated that there will be a considerable 
saving, arising from the discharge of large 
civil establishments. It has, however, 
been ascertained that the amount of extra 
eharges will at all events be trifling. So 
that, inasmuch as the quantum of labour 
obtained from the convict will be much 
greater than heretofore, and inasmuch as 
that labour being more systematically di- 
rected, its value will be much augmented, 
no doubt can remain that the result will 
be advantageous in an eminent degree, 
and beneficial to the state.’ ” 

“ Thus a system for the general im- 
provement of India has been established, 
which, from its permanency of character, 
Cannot fail, in time, to secure the object in 
view ; whilst, as it advances, it must bring 
into action the capabilities of this great re- 
gion for employing its dense yet (compa- 
ratively) idle population in promoting in- 
ternal commerce, and in opening the field 
for the exchange of its valuable produce 
for the merchandize of other nations.” 

LORD WM. BKNTINCX. 

In reply to an address of the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society, Lord 
Wm. Benti nek stated as follows*. 

“ As for all the great measures of jus- 


tice and policy to which you refer— th e 
equalization of the duties upon those great 
products of the country that would be mu- 
tually beneficial to India and to Britain— 
I think we may confidently rely upon their 
being no longer delayed. It will, however, 
be my duty to represent to the home au- 
thorities the injustice and impolicy of ex. 
isting discouragements. Those in India 
which have been such a dead weight upon 
her commercial and agricultural prospe. 
rity, are in a fair train of being very much 
diminished, if not totally abolished, as I 
hope may be the result. 

44 It is impossible not to deplore the 
same defective state in the agricultural, as 
in every other science in this country. 
Look where you will— examine the whole 
scheme of this Indian system, and you 
find the same results — poverty, inferiority, 
degradation in every shape. For all these 
evils, knowledge, knowledge, knowledge, 
is the universal cure. 

t( It is to be hoped that the progress in 
European literature will lead to those im- 
provements in agriculture, which, during 
the last half century, have so much bene- 
fited the mother country. It was my in- 
tention, had I remained in India, to have 
proposed th.* establishment of small farms 
in the upper, centre, and lower provinces, 
as seminaries, or rather examples of im- 
proved modes of cultivation and cropping, 
and of preparing for distribution seeds and 
plants of the superior products. It is part 
of the general education, in which a very 
small annual sum, well expended, might 
have been attended with inestimable ad- 
vantages. The very limited establishment 
and means at your disposal have shown 
what might be done. We must not foiget 
that the government is the landlord of the 
country, possessing both the means and 
knowledge of improvement, and putting 
all obligations of public duty aside, is the 
most interested in the advancement in 
wealth and comfort of its numerous te- 
nantry.” 

The following passage in his lordship’s 
reply to the address of the missionniies. 
conveys his opinion upon a point of veiy 
considerable importance : 

“ I have the more reason to feel flat- 
tered by your kindness upon this occasion, 
inasmuch as it proceeds from those with 
whom, in their public capacity, I have 
carefully abstained from holding any com- 
munion. The professed object of your 
lives and labours is conversion. The fun- 
damental principle of British rule- -the 
compact to which the government stands 
solemnly pledged — is strict neutrality. To 
this important maxim policy, as well as 
good faith, has enjoined upon me the 
most scrupulous observance. Because, 
besides disarming the disloyal of his most 
powerful means of mischief, it tends to 
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give contentment of mind to the good, and 
to form into one firm bulwark of defence, 
the confidence and attachment of the whole 
population. The same maxim of strict 
neutrality is peculiarly applicable to the 
question, now so much agitated, of general 
education. I venture to give it as my firm 
opinion, that in all the schools and col- 
leges under the support of government, 
this principle cannot be too strongly en- 
forced, and that all interference or inju- 
dicious tampering with the religious belief 
of the students, and all mingling, diieet 
or indirect, of Christianity with the system 
of instruction, ought to be positively for- 
bidden. 

“ It is held, I know, by many, that the 
improvement of the human mind in India 
if unaccompanied by instruction in a purer 
faith, is calculated to destroy that which 
exists, without substituting any thing in 
its place. One of our best and most use- 
ful prelates, the late BishopTurncr, thought 
otherwise. His was an opinion, in which 
the Moosulman, the Hindoo, and the 
Christian, all in fact who believe their 
faiths to be true, ought to join — that the 
more the mind is enlightened, the better 
able it will be to appreciate religious and 
every other truth. 

" There is, I understand, in England, a 
large class of excellent persons, who con- 
sider as a compromise of principle, the 
protection afforded to the religions of the 
country, and would gladly induce more 
active interference on the part of theiuling 
power in the diffusion of Cluistianity. 
They may be assured that a more grievous 
error could not be entertained. The re- 
collection of past ages, when conversion 
by whatever means, by fire and sword, if 
persuasion failed, was the first care of the 
conqueror, is not obliterated from the 
memory or apprehensions of the people: 
and the greatest obstacle to the cuuse they 
espouse would be the distrust any decided 
intervention of the supreme authoiity 
would inevitably create. The extension of 
episcopacy was not without objection, as 
involving the great principle of neutrality. 
Known, as this great dignitary is, to derive 
his offices from the crown, and bearing 
always the rank and character of one of the 
highest officers of the state, it is difficult for 
the public to see him in another capacity, 
of head and patron of the church mis- 
sionaries, without having the siiNpicion 
that the government must have some con- 
nection with, and interest in, their proceed- 
ings. We may rely with confidence in the 
exercise of the greatest caution in this re- 
spect on the part of our excellent diocesan; 
but that caution is now, and will always 
be, particularly called for. 

“ Being as anxious as any of these ex- 
cellent persons for the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity through all countries, but knowing 
better than they do the ground we stand 
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upon, my humble advice to them is, rely 
exclusively upon the humble, pious, and 
learned missionary. His labours, divested 
of all human power, create no distrust. 
Encourage education with all your means. 
The offer of religious truth in the school 
of the missionary is without objection. It 
is or is not accepted. If it is not, the other 
seeds of instruction may take root and 
yield a licit and abundant harvest of im- 
provement and future benefit. I would 
give them, as an example in support of this 
advice, the school founded exactly upon 
these principles, and lately superintended 
by the estimable Mr. Duff, that has been 
attended with such unparalleled success. 
I would say to them finally, that they 
could not send to India too many labour- 
ers in the vineyard like those whom I have 
now the gratification of addressing.” 

It was our intention to have given in- 
sertion to the sentiments expressed in the 
journals of this presidency, respecting the 
character of Lord Wm, Bentiiuk’s go- 
vernment, upon its termination; but wo 
find those sentiments so tinctured with in- 
dividual feelings, and so mixed up with 
editorial hostility, that we think it better 
to relinquish the design. Most agree that 
the Cotut of Dilectors, in their resolution 
of the ‘26th September 1834, on receipt of 
Lord William’s resignation — wherein they 
record “ their high sense of the distin- 
guished ability, energy, zeal, and integrity, 
with which his lordship had discharged the 
arduous duties of his exalted station,” — 
awards the judgment which history will 
pronounce. The Friend of India merely 
expands the sentiment, when it says: 
“ Most happy shall we he to find united 
in our future chief, as in Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, the talent of minute and almost in- 
quisitive investigation, with the most ex- 
pansive powers of generalization : — the 
keenest scrutiny into the minute details 
of government, with that large grasp of 
mind which embraced the comprehensive 
relations of the empire. It is the union of 
these two apparently opposite qualifications 
in Lord William Bentinck that renders his 
departure a matter of such deep regiet ; 
and it is to the union of them in his suc- 
cessor, that we look for the progressive 
amelioration of the Indian empire.” 


GOVERNMFNT LIFE-INSURANCE. 

Mr. John Cumin is appointed actuary 
of the new Government Life-Insurance 
Fund, Mr. J. B. Plumb, secretary, and 
Dr. Mai tin, medical adviser ; Mr, Cur- 
nin’s salary is fixed at 500 rupees per 
month. It is the intention of one of the 
insurance societies to address government 
against the proposed establishment, on the 
ground of its being an unnecessary inter- 
ierence with private institutions, and tte 
(») 
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hear that the other societies look upon the 
measure with equal jealousy, and are likely 
to join in protesting against it. — Cal.Cour. 

THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

Capt, Chesney’s expedition down the 
Euphrates, appears to have infused a good 
portion of his own confidence among the 
people of England, and especially among 
those who did represent the interests of 
India at the Board of Control. But none 
of that confidence lias travelled round the 
Cape. We look at the project heieas a very 
wild scheme, and an absolute waste of mo- 
ney. We admit Capt. Cliesney to be very 
probably correct enough in his report of the 
soundings in the river, and the physical pos- 
sibility of steaming upon it all the way from 
Beles to Bushire ; but there are so many 
startling difficulties in his way — the carri- 
age of his boats in pieces overland to Beles 
— the establishment of forges and a build- 
ing-yard to put them together again, and 
launch them on the Euphrates— the dis- 
turbed state of the surrounding countiy — 
the various hostile and marauding tribes 
that infest the banks of the river on his 
route — and finally, the difficulty of piovid- 
ing fuel — that we hope for no useful result 
fiom this expensive voyage of discovery. — 
Cal. Cour Mar. 30. 

INDIGO FACTORIFS. 

The New Marl, of Feb. 17, contains a 
list of upwaids of twenty indigo-factories, 
lately sold and transfer! ed, the valuation of 
of which exceeds thirty lakhs. It adds:-— 
“ Almost the whole of the above factories 
have been disposed of during the last three 
or four months; a few of them were sold 
early in the season; and it will surprize 
many people to learn that some of them 
have been bought for parties tcsidenl in 
France, French indigo-merchants, we be- 
lieve.” 

REMOVALS, 

Ilumouis of changes in the upper gindes 
of the civil advice have for some time been 
afloat— the effects of the celebrated merit- 
fostering minute, whose anni versa) y may 
perhaps have caused an effort to obtain lor 
it a little immortality. We have no reason 
to doubt that the commissioncis of the 
Bhaugulpore, Dacca, Allypore, and Moor- 
shedabad divisions have been apprized that 
the Governor-general in Council, having 
reason to be dissatisfied with their mode of 
transacting their official duties, has been 
pleased to remove them from their respec- 
tive appointments. To all of these func- 
tionaries such an intimation of the inten- 
tions of Government was the fmt notice of 
the impending mandate, and we are no 
less surprized than appalled, when we state 
that neither explanation nor defence was 
required previous to such a determination 
on the part of Government; nay, more, 


we are informed, that on one of the parties 
concerned, soliciting an audience of the 
Governor-general, he was informed that 
his lordship declined to receive him, as the 
determination had been come to, after 
deliberation in Council, and that, there- 
fore, the interview could but be mutually 
distressing. The commissioners who have 
been so unceremoniously removed from 
their appointments, are Messrs. W. Money, 
II. Middleton, Lee Warner, and E. Bar- 
well. — Meerut Obs., Feb. 19. 

CORRUPTION OF NATIVE OFFICERS. 

A complaint has been laid before the 
government of Agra, of extraordinary cor- 
ruption in the Court of Benares among the 
native omlahs. Mr. Lowther, the commis- 
sioner of the sixth division, has been de- 
puted to inquire into and report upon the 
matter. — Englishman. 

The result of the inquiry seems referred 
to in the following extract of a native let- 
ter from Benares, 18th March; — “ lam 
happy to tell you that we have at length 
been iclieved from the long oppressions we 
have suffered in the way of injustice, by the 
suspension of that arch rogue ‘ the holder 
of the head of the thiead,’ his nazir and 
mohurrie. We had long groaned under 
the influence which his situation gave him 
of doing good or evil ; had he used it in 
forwaidmg a just cause, we could have al- 
lowed it to pass on until remedied by su- 
perior authority; hut as the worst cause 
was in general that which he preferred, en- 
couraged, and supported, in the view of 
taking fiom both parties, the road to jus- 
tice was wholly obstructed, and we no 
longer applied to the court. At length we 
were constrained to send a man to com- 
plain to the fountain of justice. We aie 
greatly in hopes, that a just man may he 
appointed to succeed him— the salary is 
only Its. l(X) per mensem, yet this pci son 
has amassed, in a few yeais, about six lakhs 
ot rupees Look to his villages, lands, Ac. 
— he had nothing when he came into of- 
fice.” 

NATIVE OPINION OF THE DRAMA. 

The Jit farmer , a native paper, has the 
following sensible reflections upon the uses 
of the Drama. Speaking of the Italian 
opera. — “This is not the first time that 
we have brought the claims of the Italian 
company to the notice of our readers, par- 
ticulaily that of our countrymen, for w hom 
these and all other theatrical exhibitions 
wc consider as very impioving. Their 
manner and carriage— even those of the 
educated portion, — yet require a good deal 
of polish, and we conceive they can no- 
where learn them better than in places 
where they have the double advantage ot 
instruction, from the representations on the 
stage, and from the manners of the com- 
pany that frequent those exhibitions. It 
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is high time that our educated countrymen 
should substitute these refined amusements 
which afford entertainment for the senses, 
as well as the imagination, whilst they in- 
form and instruct the mind, and improve 
taste, in the place of their ancient rude and 
gross Cobics and Jaltras and Notches .” 

NATIVE STATES, 

Ji/ntcah. — The capital of Jynleah is now 
in the possession of the British authorities. 
The servants of the laja very lately seized 
upon four natives of the plain, British sub- 
jects, and offered three of them as a sacri- 
fice to Kalee ; the fourth escaped. That 
the order for the seizure of the victims 
came from the raja himself, there can he 
no doubt. Capt. Lister, political agent 
among the Kliasia tribes, in consequence 
of this aliocious murder, proceeded on the 
14th March, from Sylliet, with a strong de- 
tachment of the corps under his command, 
to the capital of Jynteah. On his arrival, 
an interview with the raja was delayed by 
frivolous pretexts; Capt. Lister at length, 
however, succeeded in obtaining a meeting 
witli him, and demanded the surrender of 
his territoiics in the plains. The raja quiet- 
ly complied. Capt. Lister has found ami 
secured under safe custody, gold and silver 
to (lie amount of nearly a lakh and a half 
of rupees, forty-nine elephants, twelve iron 
guns, and about five bundled stand of 
arms of various kinds. It is supposed that 
the people of the country will offer no ie- 
sistancc. — hnend of India, sl/ml 2. 

Gwalior. — The depaiture of Mi. Caven- 
dish has been the signal for the rec.tl of 
the Mama Sahib. This person, it will be 
remembered, was an object of invincible 
dislike to the mutinous troops of the raja, 
not certainly for his incorruptible integnly, 
or virtue of any kind; and to appease the 
angry soldiers, be was depiivcd of his em- 
ployment under the maharaj, and expelled 
the kingdom, by the advice of the timid 
resident. His dutiful nephew lias, however, 
restored him to favour, and, if allowed to 
follow his own inclination will leinstate 
him in his former employment, i. e. ma- 
nager of the affairs of Gwalior and of the 
raja, who, being deprived of the steady 
suppoit of the late intelligent resident, will 
require some prop. To the people, how- 
ever, the absence or presence of the upstart 
relative of the fungus raja, is immaterial ; 
as, whatever changes take place among the 
venal and corrupt panders to the raja’s and 
their own sensuality, the fate of the people 
will be to suffer. The screw' will still be 
turned, whatever hand bolds the lever. 
Hie restoration of the Mama Sahib will be 
followed by the resignation of many who 
have made themselves obnoxious to Inni, 
by assisting to expel him, and prolong Ins 
exile,— -Mof. Ukhhar , Mar. 1L 
Jeypore. — Orders have been received, ap. 
prizing Jolharam that he must quit office. 


This decision, we conclude, has been formed 
with reference to tho suspicious circum- 
stances attending the lato raja’s death, 
and the belief, universally entertained, of 
his having been poisoned by the minister. 
A political agent will now doubtless be 
stationed at Jeypore during the long mi. 
nority we have to look forward to. Major 
Alves was expecting to move tow-ards Jey- 
pore, on the morning of the 17th insl, 
with a respectable force, composed of three 
regiments of infantry, Blair’s horse, and 
some guns . — Delhi Gaz, Mar. 18. 

lhc Delhi Gazette, with reference to the 
cause of the late raja’s death, states, in the 
next week’s papei, that he had become 
addicted to the habit of taking opium, and 
passing bis whole time amongst women ; 
and the baneful effects of the narcotic, and 
his pleasures, brought on exhaustion of his 
vital powers ; though not attacked by any 
mortal disease, all the skill of’his hukccms 
was of no avail. He was under twenty, 

Tooarawatec . — Letters fiom Toonrnwatco 
state that the two companies of sappeis 
and miners, under Lieut. Western, have 
lately been employed in levelling towers, 
and other trifling defences, at eighteen 
different places. Several of the towers 
were found to be ruinous, others of some 
strength, though small. In all of them, 
the occupants thieatcned lesistancc, mid to 
one or two they lefuscd to admit Lieut. 
Western lie succeeded, howevei, in ef- 
fectin'.; Ins object without resorting to force. 
One of the tovveis, of three stories high, 
situated on the side of a hill, the zemindar 
permitted Lieut. Western to enter, accom- 
panied by four men only, and the occu- 
pants, ovei whom the chief seemed to have 
almost no conliol, turned out, and taking 
up a position on the top of a hill, declaied 
they would shoot the first man that at- 
tempted to destroy their lower. Lieut. W, , 
having earned a bariel of gunpowder with 
lum, mulct the denomination of his com- 
pass, pi iced it at once in the tower, and 
exploded it, much to the astonishment of 
the Mecnnhs 1 — Ibid. 

Oude — Sorrow and repentance have be- 
come the inmates of bis majesty’s heart, 
and be lias in consequence become much 
addicted to solitude. As Don Quixote 
would have expiated his sins by the self- 
inflicted stripes of his squire, so Ills ma- 
jesty is determined to repair Ids own ex- 
travagance by cut tailing the allowance of 
some of his servants and dismissing otheis, 
including amongst these all the Euro- 
peans whom he employed ; both those who 
attended his person as aides-de-camp, and 
those employed in the direction of some 
public works which bis majesty in a fit of 
ennui once ordered to be under taken. The 
accounts in the papers have inspired him 
with the idea of fomung a new ministry. 
With this view lie empowered a leading 
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person at Lucknow to form a new cabinet ; 
but the intrigues of Roshun-ood-Dowlali 
have hitherto defeated all attempts. — Mof. 
Uhhbar , Feb. 21. 

Lahore .— Our news from Lahore extend 
up to the end of February. The mahara- 
jah quitted Lahore on the 15th ult. upon 
a shooting excursion, in the direction of 
Wuzoerabad, where the Hoollee was to be 
held and observed in grand style. The 
troops had received orders to cross the Du- 
rabee river, and it was supposed they 
would have to march towards Peshawur, 
and give battle to Dost Mahomud Khan, 
who, it was firmly believed, was advanc- 
ing upon the troops of the maharajah, sta- 
tioned at Peshawur, under the command 
of Nownehaul Sing, llunjeet was daily 
adding to the strength of his troops, and 
we learn, that, within these last three 
months, he has actually raised twelve regi- 
ments of regular infantry, besides several 
of irregular horse. M.le General Ven- 
tura was expected back at Lahore, but it 
was generally supposed he would not have 
the same control that he formerly exer- 
cised. 

A rumour was current, that it was the 
intention of the maharajah to establish an 
English college at Lahore. 

The city of poets, Cashmere, was look- 
ing up again ; gram was selling there at 
from sixteen to twenty seers per rupee. — 
Delhi Gaz. , Mar. 1 1 . 

NEWSPAPER STAMPS. 

It is a curious fact, that whilst in Eng- 
land the government can scarcely resist 
the urgency of the applications made to 
abolish the stamp-duty on newspapers, the 
government of this presidency has been 
urged by the liberal papers (the English- 
man and Hur/caru ) to lay a stamp-duty 
upon newspapers, in order that they may 
circulate free in the provinces. 

RAJAH OF BURDWAN. 

We understand that the young rajah of 
Burdwan has placed Its. 40,000 at the 
disposal of the military board, to be em- 
ployed in the construction of any work 
which may appear to them calculated to 
prove of the greatest utility to the district. 
The board have not yet decided on the 
nature of the work to be constructed. The 
young rajah is studying English under 
the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Witbrecht, 
and his progress is said to be highly cre- 
ditable.— Englishman, Mar . 27. 

THUGGEE. 

Capt. Sleeinan has arrived at Agra, 
where he remains according to the recent 
Thuggee regulations. Six hundred Thugs 
were expected. The present jail can only 
afford accommodation for between three 
and four hundred. Such largo seizures 
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as this must cause a great decrease in the 
number of those who carry on the business 
of Thuggee.— Mof. Ukhbar , Mar. 21. 

THE MAGISTRACT. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta have peti- 
tioned against a proposed act of council 
whereby all powers whatever, in criminal 
cases, which, by virtue of any law now 
in force, may be exercised by two jus- 
tices of the peace for the tow n of Cal- 
cutta, arc to be exercised by one such 
justice. 

GYA PILGRIMS. 

A large number of passes have been or- 
dered for the Gya Pilgrims, whence we 
infer that no alteration in the pilgrim tax 

system is in immediate contemplation. 

Cal. Cour. 

THE ARMY. 

Five charges have been preferred from 
bead. quarters against Lieut-col. John 
Hunter, who has been ordered to proceed 
from Dinnpoor to Cawnpoor, for the pur- 
pose of standing bis trial. 

Camp near Pahtun , March 6. — The 
20th regt. N.I. arrived this morning from 
Delhi in nine marches, to relieve the 36th 
ordeted In, the whole of the officers being 
required as evidences before a court- 
martial. 

The court-martial at Cawnpore on Col. 
Dennie has been directed to revise its pro- 
ceedings, which it has done. 

The Shekawati force has been incorpo- 
rated with that of Rajpootana. 

The 36th regt. N.I. has been ordered 
to march towards Agra, but to encamp at 
Narainpoor, eight marches from hence, 
till further orders. It is expected that 
they will soon be allowed to proceed to 
cantonment. 

A rumour prevails at Agra, that a 
com t- martial is about to assemble for the 
trial of a distinguished officer of H.M.’s 
army. The charge is said to be connected 
with the line of conduct pursued in late 
trials, a prominent feature being a “sup- 
pressed letter. ’* 

A court of inquiry has been directed to 
assemble at Arcot, of which Brigadier- 
general Doveton has been nominated pre- 
sident, and Lieut.-cols. Riddel, of the 
2d cavalry, and Henry, of the 48th 
N.I., members. 

SEA-MONSTER IN THE BAY OF BENGAL. 

Extract of a letter from Lieut. W. 
Foley, 25th Nov. 1834: — “ On my voy- 
age to Madras, in May last, I saw a most 
extraordinary fish, and which had never 
before been seen by any seaman on boord, 
although some of the officers and crew had 
been employed in the whale-fishery. It 
was of the size of a whale, but differing 
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from that animal in shape ; spotted like a 
leopard, in a very beautiful manner. It 
came close under the stern of the ship 
during a calm, and we had a magnificent 
opportunity for viewing it. It had a very 
large dorsal fin, which it moved about 
with great rapidity, when made angry 
in consequence of the large stones that we 
threw down upon it rashly ; for it possessed 
sufficient strength to have broken the rudder 
and stove in the stern of the ship. Several 
large fish, seemingly dog-fish, about a 
cubit in length and upwards, were gam- 
boling about the monster, enteiing its 
mouth at pleasure, and returning to the 
wateragain. The following will give you 
some idea of its shape : the mouth very 
large, dorsal fin black or dark brown ; tail 
also; body covered with brown spots like 
a leopard ; head, lizard-shaped. May it 
not be the Plesiosaui us, or a species of 
that fish known to have existed formerly in 
the waters of the ocean ? Having given 
you this statement, it is proper that I 
should give you the names of those who 
were also eye-witnesses of the existence of 
this extraordinary animal. They are as 
follows : Captain Tingate, at that time 
commanding the ship Cashmere Merchant , 
now commanding the Competitor ; Mr. 
Smellie, Mr. Pike, and Mr. Landers, 
officers of the vessel. The above gentle- 
meu will corroborate my statement. Capt. 
Tingate and Mr, Smellie were old sai- 
lors, and had never before seen the fish, 
or one resembling it. There were also 
several European seamen on board, not 
one of whom had ever seen it before.” — 
Journ. As. Soc . for Jan. 


ASSASSINATION OF MR. FRASER. 

We have to record another instance of 
assassination in the civil service, which has 
lost one of the oldest of its members, Mr. 
William Fraser, the commissioner and 
governor-general's agent at Delhi; a gen- 
tleman highly distinguished in the ser- 
vice, hut more especially so for his inti- 
mate knowledge of the nutive character, 
and for his very remarkable personal cou- 
rage, has been shot while taking his even- 
ing ride by a person suspected to be a 
lured assassin. The murder was commit- 
ted on the 22d Maicli, just without the 
walls of the city of Delhi. The particu- 
lars, ns far as they are yet known, are 
given in the following letter : 

“ Delhi, March 23. — Our poor friend, 
William Fraser, was murdered last evening 
near the old Musjeed, at the junction of 
the roads leading from the Lahore and 
Cashmere gates. One of his sices came 
running in to tell me, and after douringoff 
an express to the nearest surgeon, I got 
into my buggy, and drove as hard as I 
could to Fraser’s house. I found him 
dead. He had been shot evidently with 


a blunderbuss; one ball had entered bis 
left side within an inch of the heart, and 
passed clean through him, coming out 
under the right shoulder-blade ; another 
ball had just grazed his breast, whilst a 
third had struck upon one of his ribs. This 
last we extracted ; it was a pistol ball 
beat square into the form of a slug. 
Poor Fraser had been into the city to see 
the ex- rajah Kullian Sing, of Kishenghur, 
and was returning home when the assas- 
sin met him. Fraser had but one suwar 
and two sices with him ; their accounts 
differ a little ; hut, from what we could 
learn, it appeared that the assassin was well 
mounted, and that he had a puttar-kulla 
(flint-lock) to his bundook ; that he went 
close up to Fraser as if he wished to speak 
to him, then shot at him, and instantly 
galloped off, and turned up the Subzee 
Mundee road. He was dressed in green, 
they say, but it was much too dark to 
distinguish colours. The city gates were 
almost instantly shut, and a strict search 
has been set on foot, which I trust may 
lead to the detection of the villains ; I say 
villains, being satisfied that the one who 
did the deed was a hired assassin. The 
suwar who was with poor Fraser, at the 
time, was quite a lad, and, although well 
mounted, had not sense enough to pur- 
sue the murderer. Had he hut followed 
him, and kept him in view, ho must have 
been detected.” 

We have heard that the life of Mr. Fra- 
ser was threatened once before, and we 
have heard also of several other instances in 
which civil officers, more especially in the 
judicial line, have accidentally escaped the 
stroke of an assassin. — Cal. Cour. 

Another letter, in the Englishman, gives 
nearly the same account, adding, however, 
that the servant was thrown by his horse 
rearing, on the shot being fired, and that 
he could not, therefore, overtake the mur- 
derer. “ Of course, some suspicion is 
alive ns to the servant, and Mr. Metcalfe 
is busy with the investigation ; but no 
cause has yet been come at for the atro- 
cious act. Fraser was generally popular 
with the natives, was a most gallant and 
venturous fellow, and had repeatedly dis- 
tinguished himself in action, as the Major 
of Skinner’s corps, and with vanquishing 
lions and tigers single-handed upon horse- 
back. One of Lord William Bentinck’s 
precious savings has done away with two 
mounted attendants (suwars), heretofore 
allowed to civilians for their protection, 
who, had they been with poor Fraser, 
either the attempt had not been made, or 
the villain would have instantly been slain 
or taken prisoner.” 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

The sub-committee of the steam-fund 
have made a report respecting the cause of 
the lengthened passage of the Forbes to 
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Madras, and of the delay of the other stages 
of the voyage to Suez. 

The delay in the voyage to Madras they 
find to be ascribahle to the giving way 
of some stays fixed in the boilers to 
strengthen them : no blame in this is at- 
tributed to the engineer. They could ob- 
tain no satisfactory explanation of the di- 
minished speed of the vessel, or of the 
non embarkation of a sufficient supply of 
coals, to the bad quality of which the en- 
gineers impute the inferior rate of steam- 
ing of the Forbes on this voyage. The 
committee acknowledge the result of their 
investigation to be unsatisfactory; though 
they cannot pronounce with any degree of 
certainty,” that there has been mismanage- 
ment, u they have abundant reason to be- 
lieve that justice has not been done to the 
vessel.” They say : “ from the enquiries 
we have made of all the individuals em- 
ployed on this trip, there appears to be no- 
thing in the voyage, either as regards 
winds or currents, to frustrate the perma- 
nent establishment of steam communica- 
tion between Calcutta and Suez. Were 
the good anchorage at King’s Island on 
the Maldives, as mentioned by Mr. Wood- 
ley, or Mmicoy, available, no difficulty 
would exist. In fact, there is no pait of 
the passage that might not he satisfactorily 
accomplished by a sea-going steamer of 
moderate power.” 

Four of the sub-committee recommend 
that the Forbes should start again on or 
about the 17th June; but in this p<ut of 
the report Mr. J. Piinsep does not concur. 

We are glad to hear the steam commit- 
tee have abandoned the intention of fitting 
out the Forbes for unothor voyage to the 
Red Sea. This has been brought about by 
an offer of the assignees of Mackintosh 
and Co., to pay them the penalty of 10,000 
rupees, stipulated in the charter of the ves- 
sel, it being found that the expense of re- 
pairs, &c. (unneccssaiy, except for ano- 
ther sea-voyage), which would fall upon 
the assignees, under their agreement, would 
umount to about that sum, while her earn- 
ings in this river as a tug are expected to 
yield more than 1,000 rupees per month, 
the sum for which she was hired by the 
committee. The coals at Gallo, Socotra, 
aud other dep&ts, have, in consequence, 
been tendered to Government, which has 
agreed to take them over at the price of 
their cost and charges. So the functions 
of the committee are for the present re- 
duced to a sinecure, like those of the Bom- 
bay committee, with a fund icmaining of 
about seventy thousand rupees, which is 
not much less than the fund locked up at 
the sister presidency ; a pecuniary result 
very gratifying to the friends of the good 
cause, and far better than they could have 
expected after so much expenditure on 
two unsuccessful experiments. — Cal.Cour 
Mar. 28, 


riRXS. 

, ' There were no less than four great fires 
yesterday in Calcutta : one in Simla, ano. 
thcr in the old Bow-Bazaar load, near i|, e 
late Mudrissa, a third in Short’s Ba- 
zaar, which is said to have consumed 400 
native houses, and a fourth, still more de- 
structive, in the Timber Bazaar, on th c 
Strand road, a little beyond the Mint,— 
Cal. Cour. f Mar. 24. 

BENQAL MILITARY BANK. 

Notice is published to those depositors 
in Bengal Military Bank, who have re- 
ceived but 25 per cent, of their respective 
deposits, that a further dividend of 2,3 pei 
cent, is payable to them, on application to 
the secretary. Notice is also given, that a 
general dividend of five per cent, is payable 
to the depositors in Military Bank. 

ROYAL FAMILY OF DELHI. 

Akbar Shah, the king Delhi, and the 
successor of Alah Shah, is about 77 ye, us 
of age. lie is of an elegant statme, and 
in his youth bad much coiporeal stiength. 
lie is fond of music and nautches. lie 
keeps a regular couit eveiy morning, and 
spends the noon in thc perusal ol the 
Qoran. This is succeeded by the amuse- 
ment of Hying the pigeons and exeitiso 
with the bow and ariow. Helms tight 
wives, but one of them, surnamed Mum - 
fdz Mahal (or ‘ thc honour of the palace,’) 
has won the heart of the king. Though 
she is of an extremely low origin, and by 
no means a paragon of beauty, it is said 
hoi magic has so strongly vviought upon 
the king’s heart, that he does nothing with- 
out her permission. It is added, that she 
loved a seivant, named Jisukh Itae, who 
was afterwards appointed the king’s mi- 
nister by her influence, and entitled Rajah 
Jisukh Rue. As he was originally a 
Banyj\ (thc most covetous tribe in the 
woild), he began to make money fast, 
without being particular about the means. 
He took oft the copper covering from die 
roof of the palace and sent it to the mint 
to be made into coins ; and though the 
kmg and all the princes were aware of tins 
act, and very indignant at it, and weie 
even determined to expel the rajah from 
the palace, the power of Mumtaz Mahal 
preserved him. The rajah is said to be a 
master of immense treasure as well as of a 
vast quantity of jewels. Mirza Almzafar 
is the elder son of the king and will suc- 
ceed his father. He is about sixty years 
of age. lie is a poet and an excellent 
marksman, and devotes much of Ins time 
to the religious ceremonies, and is very 
popular. Mirza Baber, the second son, 
by Mumfaz Malml, is a prince of unpre- 
possessing appearance, as well as of bad 
conduct; be drinks intemperately ami 
treats the females of the palace in a very 
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shameful manner. His licentiousness has 
no bounds. Notwithstanding his ill de- 
meanour has created a general hostility to 
him the affection of his mother has secured 
him’ag.iinst insult. The favourite son of 
the king is Mina Salem, who is of a libe- 
ral and ingenuous mind. His face is fair 
and resembles that of his father in beauty. 
He is an intimate friend of the Euiopeans 
and learns English. He generally dresses 
himself like theEnglish, and sometimes eats 
at their table; and he takes out his wife 
(veiled) on an elephant, when he takes the 
air in the evening. Mirza Buland Bakhat, 
jahan Shah Kaiquhad, Jahan Khusru, are 
the other sons of the king by different 
wives, and each of them gets separate al- 
lowance to support himself. Their time 
is Generally spent in frolics and in idleness. 
None of the sons of the king possess 
princely manners, except Mirza Abuzafar 
and Salem.— Cal, Lit. Gciz. 
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general of India in Council to reward the*'*' 
now acknowledged meritorious services of 
their uncovenanted assistants. Our sala- 
ries, in nine cases out of ten, already but a f 
bare pittance, must be still further clipped / 
to enrich the cotters of the state, and every \ 
obstacle that can be possibly devised put in 
the way to prevent our making some kind j 
of provision for our destitute families. The 
4£ per cent., of which we are about to be 
so very unjustly deprived, would have 
proved of inestimable service to the long- 
contemplated Widows’ Fund, now about 
to be established, and which, it is ru- 
moured, Government have at length de- 
termined to countenance and support by a 
yearly bonus, to meet which new expense 
it is not at all improbable that the above 
measure is to be enforced. This, it cannot 
be denied, is a novel way of conferring a 
boon, and in my humble opinion, looks 
very like cruel mockery.” 
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daring dacoitv. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of dacoity on record occurred on the night 
of the 3d February, at the kutcherry of 
Dwarkan.mth Tagore, situated at Coised- 
poor on the Jessoru side of the Ganges, 
live miles from Pubna, which was attacked 
by a body of men, supposed to be at least 
sixty in number, armed with spe.n who 
literally sacked it of every pice : a despe- 
rate resistance appears to have been made 
by some up-countiy burkindo/es who 
have suffered dieadf'ully ; thiee persons 
have been killed, a fouith is in a toy dan- 
gerous state, and eight others have been 
wounded, some veiy severely. I nfoi illa- 
tion was immediately given to the mag- 
nates at Pubna, Messrs. Mills and Elliott. 
— llurk., Feb. 14. 

FAY OF UNC'0 VENA NTFD SERVANTS, 

A letter from the government secretary, 
dated January 23d, addressed to Mr. It. II. 
Tulloh, civil auditor, states : I am di- 

rected by the right lion, the Governor- 
general of India, to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of you4ffetter dated the 8th inst., and 
in reply to inform you, that his Loidship 
in Council approves the suggestion sub- 
mitted in the second para.m. * that (in all 
instances in which they have heretofore 
been fixed in fjcca rupees) the salaries of 
uncovenanted assistants in public offices be 
reduced at once to sonat rupees, by the ad- 
dition of 4-J per cent, to those of present 
infumBents, with a distinct understanding, 
that, as vacancies happen, the officers ap- 
pointed in succession arc only to receive in 
sonat what their predecessors received in 
sicca rupees.’ ” 

One of this class of public servants 
thus comments upon the order*. — ‘‘This 
•s Ihe method adopted by the Governor- 


THE CAPA CHORE RAJA. 

A letter from Assam informs us, that 
the light infantry was out on a “ border 
raid” after the Capachorc raja, who has 
surpiized and cut up a sepoy guard on the 
frontier, killing one liuvildar, one naik, 
four sepoys, and eleven women and chil- 
dren, the latter of whom they literally 
chopped into pieces, and, setting fire to 
the stockade, lied to the hills. The scouts 
of the light infantry were out gathering 
information regarding the rotiouts of the 
villains, that the corps might go in pursuit 
of them. — Englishman. 


iMaiuaa* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR. WM. PA I W Ell. 

The report has leailud us, that the com- 
missioner, Mr Macleod, has decided m 
favour of Mr. William Palmer, in the 
case between that gentleman and the Ni- 
zam’s government: his fiat has been is- 
sued in favour of both public and privute 
claims. Mad. Herald , Feb. 18. 

MILITARY MORTALITY ON THE MADRAS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

A correspondent of the Male Asylum 
Hei aid computes the deaths of military 
men, on the Madras Establishment, be- 
tween May 1822 and Dec. 1834, as fol- 
lows: — 

King's "Regiments . — 20 generals, 34 co- 
lonels and licut.-colonels, 31 majors, 143 
captains, 273 lieutenants, 5 cornets, 48 
second lieutenants and ensigns, G adjutants, 
11 paymasters, 18 surgeons, 39 assistant- 
surgeons, 2 veterinary surgeons, 20 quar- 
ter-masters, 1 volunteer.— lotal 651. 

Company's Regiments.— 3 8 general offi- 
cers, 07 colonels and lieut.-colonels, 50 
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majors, 215 captains, 306 lieutenants, 15 
cornets, 119 second lieutenants and en- 
signs, 40 surgeons, 67 assistant-surgeons, 
veterinary surgeons, 5 adjutants.— Total 
923. 


^omfiag. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SUTTEE AT AHMEDNUGGUR. 

The Bombay Courier, of March 10th, 
gives the foliowing explanation from a 
correspondent respecting the atrocious 
transaction at Nuggur : — 

The facts of the matter are these. A 
British force — a very small one — was sent 
out to coerce certain rebellious chiefs who 
have been in arms against the government 
for many months, and who have been lay- 
ing waste the whole of the country indis- 
criminately, including the territories of 
the raiah of Ahmednuggur. This force 
arrived at Ahmednuggur two days before 
the death of the rajah, who had earnestly 
entreated the British authorities to afford 
him assistance in subduing the insurgents. 
The day before the rajah died, Mr. Ers- 
kine sent to enquire whether there was 
any intention to perpetrate a similar out- 
rage to that of Eedur. He was informed 
that nothing could be known till the rajah 
was dead. When this event was made 
known, it became openly a matter of con- 
versation that five out of seven wives 
would be sacrificed at the funeral pile. 
He then interposed and stated the abhoi - 
rence of such practices by the English na- 
tion and the government of this country. 
The people here, who had complete au- 
thority over the rajah’s eldest son, a young 
man of seventeen, engaged him with con- 
ferences and negociations the whole day, 
during which they sent to all the villages 
under their jurisdiction to collect every 
Bheel and armed man possible in Ahmed- 
nuggur, in order to oppose the British 
force. Towards the evening, it began to 
be evident that armed men were pouring 
into the town in every direction. The 
order was then given to disarm all such 
people, as it was plain they were not con- 
gregating for any good purpose. A party 
of this sort passed close to an officer who 
was on parade underneath the walls of the 
town. He told them quietly the orders, 
and the person in charge of them was ac- 
companying him to surrender their bows, 
arrows, and matchlocks, when, all of a 
sudden, he ordered the men behind him 
to fire on the officer. This was done im- 
mediately, and Mr. Lewis was shot through 
the side. The party then escaped, and 
running to the town, the gates were im- 
mediately closed, and a fire opened from 
the ramparts on the troops, who were 
within 150 paces of the wall ; and who 
therefore had no course to pursue but to 


move back out of range of the shot and 
gun9, which they knew were in the fort 
and might be mounted during the night 
on the bastions. At the same time Mr 
Erskinc sent in to the military autho’ritit.s 
for guns to storm the gate and take pos- 
session of the town, as there was no alter- 
native. After having removed the camp, 
the party retired to bed; but about two m 
the morning were awoke by the alarm 
that the pile was on fire. But any attempt 
that could have been made then would 
have been too late, as the tioops were at 
least four hundred yards from the pile. 
The next day, the town was evacuated liy 
the Blieels, as well as the rajah’s eldest son 
who is now out at Barwuttie in the Ilills. 
The unfortunate state of last year all over 
Guzerut is one great cause of tin* present 
insolence of the disaffected, which pre- 
vented the government from taking imme- 
date steps against them, in the liist in- 
stance. The state of this part of Guzeut 
too at present is alarming. The Blieels 
and Coolies are become so confident and 
presumptuous, that it is with difficulty any 
person, unless strongly guarded, can pass 
along any road. 

It is stated in the Bombay Courier of 
March 21, that the Ahmednuggur districts 
have been formally taken possession of in 
the name of the British Government, 

RAJA GOVINn BUKSH. 

Raja Govind Buksh, brother to Chun- 
doo Lall, the prime minister at Hyder- 
abad, is dead. This man, like his brother, 
had passed the age of seventy, and had 
greatly oppressed and tormented the poor 
ryots while in the exercise of the suba of 
Aurungabad and the other situations which 
he held under his brother. No sooner was 
news received of his being laid over the 
funeral pile, than the amildars in charge 
of his districts fled to the Company’s tcr- 
ritoiy, to save themselves from the conse- 
quences of their former misconduct, to 
which they were sure to be subject after 
the death of their patron. Govind Buksh 
was a man of some learning, and has left 
behind him one or two works written by 
himself on the Vedanta . — Bombay Dm- 
pun. 

SURVEY OF THE MALDIVES. 

We find by letters from the Maidive 
Islands, that the Benares was obliged to 
leave for the Malabar Coast, on account ot 
the health of the officers and crew. The 
disease called berri' erry has made sad 
havoc among them, and, altogether, the 
islands are found to be most unhealthy. 
At the time the Benares left, there weie 
twenty-two men in the sick list, many of 
whom, it was not expected, would reco- 
ver. Almost all the officers have had an 
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attack of berriberry t and bleeding was 
found to be the only means by which any 
relief could be afforded them. It is as- 
certained that it is impossible to carry on 
the survey during the monsoon, as the 
islands do not afford any safe anchorage. 
We fear much that the survey of these 
islands will by no means compensate for 
the loss of labour and of life which may 
be bestowed on it .— Bombay Gaz., Mar. 
11 . 


conduct on board the Melville • but, ge- 
nerally speaking, both as a member and 
leader of society, his lordship’s motives 
and conduct have been unexceptionable 
enough. Would that I could say the same 
of him as a public man ! But, in this 
jespect, Sir Herbert Compton’s silence 
is more expressive than any thing I could 
say, and I rest, therefore, perfectly satis- 
fied with it.” 


THE EARL OF CLARE.— PARTY AT THE 
TOWN HALL. 

“ To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

“ Sir— An article appeared in the last 
Saturday’s Gazette , which is calculat- 
ed to create an erroneous impression 
of the late party to Lord' Clare. The 
writer states that ‘ some misgivings had 
been expressed as to whether even the 
whole of the English society of Bombay, 
with such portion of the native gentlemen 
as mix with it, would be sufficient to fill the 
room in the Town Hall ;’ and then adds 
that the crowd was the only fault that 
could be found with the entertainment. 
Now, the inference from this is, that 
every individual member of society in 
Bombay was present on the occasion ; 
that no reluctance to appear at the party 
was manifested ; and that public feeling 
was unanimous with regard to it. The 
fact, however, is the very reverse. In 
the Company’s service even, a want of 
general cordiality towards Lord Clare was 
observable, and particularly in the civil 
branch of it, in which he is of course bet- 
ter known than in any other ; for, out of 
the sixteen resident civilians in Bombay, 
no less than seven of the most influential 
purposely absented themselves from the 
party. In the commercial community, 
the same spirit was manifest in a greater 
degiee ; and in the law, the number of ab- 
sentees was very considerable. 

“ There is another fact, however, which 
is still more significant, and which is to- 
tally suppressed in the report in the Ga- 
zette. I allude to the well-known avowal 
of Sir Herbert Compton, at the supper 
table, that the party was not to be consi- 
dered as one to Lord Clare in his political 
character. The cautious public of Bom- 
bay, it seems, were too prudent to be 
over-reached in the same way that the 
residents of Poona were ; and this de- 
claration of the worthy knight ’s was de- 
manded, therefore, to mark the real cha- 
racter of the party, 

‘‘ Under these circumstances, the 
whole exhibition was harmless enough, 
and I am willing to acknowledge that 
Lord Clare deserved it, as a return for 
ms attention to the interests of society. 
He has, it is true, violated the harmony 
01 social intercourse most grossly, by his 
-asiat. Joum.N. S.Vol. 1 8. No. 69. 


THE DRAMA. 

We fancy we may now sing a requiem 
over the drama of this presidency. Our 
really pretty little theatre was opened on 
Tuesday evening, probably for the last 
time, as, notwithstanding the accession 
of amateurs from the Buckinghamshire , 
there was by no means a full house. It 
was hoped that, with the advantage of 
that accession, a new farce, and the gaiety 
of the season, there would be a bumper 
that would retrieve the really zealous and 
judicious manager from responsibilities 
incurred by his exertious to rouse the 
public taste ; but it has failed, and con- 
firmed an impression that has for some 
time been gaining strength, viz. that a 
taste for dramatic amusements has ceased 
to exist generally iri society here. The 
consequence is, that the truly worthy ma- 
nager will be a sufferer to the extent of 
some hundreds, which will embarrass him 
excessively.— Free Press, Mar. 13. 

GOA. 

A tliiid revolution has occurred here. 
The Bombay Gazette states : “ In the 
last notice of the revolution at Goa, we 
left the individual who was said to have 
been the leader of it at the old city of Goa. 
But it would appear he did not remain 
any time there. No sooner had he taken 
possession of the arsenal and magazines, 
and set at liberty the prisoners, than he 
directed his course, at the head of his 
troops, towards Pangim. On his way, 
he ordered the regiment stationed at Gas- 
par Dias, to lay down their aims; but the 
men having refused, orders were given 
to fire on them. Some field-pieces were 
also brought to hear on the line of bar- 
racks, by which means many were killed 
and wounded, and the barracks levelled’ 
to the ground. The communication with 
the provinces was cut off. On the 5th, 
the military governor and half-a-dozen 
persons of his party, passed a resolution 
declaring all the decrees which had come 
from Portugal null and void, and ap- 
pointed a new government, consisting of 
Don Manuel, as president, Col. JoadCa- 
simiro, the ex fizico, Mor Joze Rebciro, 
and Friar Francisco Constantino, as mem- 
bers, and the ex-dezembargador Moreira, 
as secretary. In consequence of this, all 
the people from Pangim and the neigh- 
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bouring villages, as well as most part of 
the principal families of Bardes, and 
other provinces, were obliged to leave 
their homes, and to proceed to Vingorla 
and other places, for shelter and for safety. 
The country is now in a complete state of 
anarchy. The shops and houses at Pan- 
gim were broken open and robbed, and 
acts of violence and pillage were being 
perpetrated every hour. There is in fact 
no government. Every public functionary 
was either obliged to fly, or live in hourly 
fear of being murdered. All the public 
offices were shut up, all business sus- 
pended, confusion reigned hero, desola- 
tion there, und the town and country pre- 
sent but one scene of miseiy and wretch- 
edness ” 


lieve, lately that of collector of customs, 
under Mr. Elphinstone’s government, was 
selected as the head-piece of a com. 
mittee to revise the customs regulations, 
and for other similar duties. His deport- 
ment was in every respect that of a gen- 
tleman and an able public servant, and lie 
was one of the last men whom we should 
have suspected of insubordination. But 
Mr. Bruce, being a man of independent 
feeling, appears to have stated his griev- 
ances (whatever they might be- we have 
heard they had something to do with an 
encroachment upon the patronage of the 
unpaid justices), by memorial to the Comt 
of Directors, in terms not agreeable to the 
ruling authorities at Bombay ; and there- 
fore lie is suspended.” 


SUSPENSION OF MR. BRUCE. 

Mr. Bruce, it seems, considered him- 
self superseded by one of Lord Clare’s 
appointments ; nnd, having reason to be- 
lieve that he would be lowered by it in the 
opinion of the supreme government, as 
well as in that of the Court of Directors, 
determined to memorialize both bodies, 
and prove, as he thought he could do, that 
the course which had been pursued to- 
wards him was the result of personal hos- 
tility on the part ot his lordship. In pro- 
ceeding to act upon this intention, it was 
necessary, according to the rules of the 
service, to forward his memoual through 
government, and he accordingly did so. 
And now comes the extraordinary pait ot 
the transaction. For not only was he 
called upon forthwith to apologize^ for 
what were termed the “ imputations he 
had cast, but he was also required to aban- 
don the very grounds of his appeal ; and 
in default of doing so, was threatened with 
deprivation of office. With this demand 
Mr. Bruce, as might be expected, declined 
to comply, and his employment was there- 
fore cancelled. — Bomb. Cour ., Mar. 14. 

The Courier considers this as “ the 
first of a series of acts, which strike at the 
root of the independence of the Company s 
service,” and intimates that the cancelling 
of another appointment or two had been 
resolved upon, or was likely to be so, on 
the ground of disrespect to the head of the 
government. . . 

It adds : “ An important principle is in- 
volved in the proceedings of government 
with regard to them— viz. the right of 
that body to punish a subordinate officer 
for the matter contained in a petition or 
( memorial against its own acts. Once deny 
the right of the Company’s servunts to 
} appeal freely against the acts of the local 
i government, and there is an end to their 
respectability.” 

i The Calcutta Courier observes on this 
Affair ; “ Mr. Bruce, of the civil service, 
who for many years past has held one of 
the first offices in Bombay, and, wc be- 


COURT-MARTIAL ON COL- VALIANT. 

We have hitherto avoided noticing in 
any way the proceedings of the genna! 
court-nmrtial, which has been assembled 
at the presidency to try Col. Valiant, ot 
II. M. 40th regiment, on charges pie- 
ferred against him by Col. Dickson of the 
same corps, as there appealed to he strong 
objections to our giving publicity to any 
part of them until the decision of the 
couit was known. This court-inaitial lias 
attiactcd unusual attention, from having, 
in the first place, required the presence of 
nearly all the disposable field officers in 
the presidency, ami secondly from having 
given rise to two important questions re- 
garding military law; viz. whether the 
commander-in -chief, after having convened 
a court-martial, could interfere with its 
proceedings; and how the court should 
act when the prisoner makes objections 
to the charges on which he is about to be 
tried. — Dumb. Cour. t Feb. 24. 


As some degree of mystery seems tc 
hang over the causes ot the late medi- 
tated insurrection of the native chiefs 
and as it is important to know the pro 
cise grounds of their dissatisfaction, vw 
subjoin a careful abstract of the proposer 
memorial to Ins Majesty, transmitted t< 
the governor, at his request, by Dunu 
wille, late Dessave, in May 1834, and ie 
ferred to in the address (last vol. p. 
delivered by his excellency at Kandy. 

The memorialists represent that, ‘ sine 
the days of King Wijaya, who landed on t n 
island of Ceylon 2,376 years ago, witlitn 
first colony that peopled it, the higD 
officers of state, and also most ot tn 
minor offices of trust and consequent 
were conferred upon proper persons 
the Goyi Wansc, or agriculturalist casu 
the principal and most respectable tri c, 

that: in the year 2323 of the era 
Budhu (a. D. 1780), under King Kaja< 
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Raja Sinffha, the 164th sovereign, the 
king and the Kandyan chiefs co-operated 
with the British forces in wresting the 
maritime provinces of the island from the 
Dutch and transferring them to the Eng- 
lish ; that, subsequent to the war of 1803, 
the last king, Siee Wickreme Rajah 
Smgha, began to infringe the laws of the 
land and the sacred institutions of the 
established religion, and not only dis- 
jii'ssed his subjects by changes and inno- 
\ations, but raised the indignation of the 
English government by his cruelty; 
wheieupon “ the Kandyan chiefs and 
people, becoming discontented, concurred 
in thinking it proper thut the king should 
be lemoved;” that the chiefs, “reflecting 
on the splendid merits which fame as- 
cnbed to the English government,” and 
learning that its principles were “ to 
maintain inviolate the ancient institutions, 
to support the established religion, and 
by all means to promote the prosperity of 
every country,” concluded that it would 
be beneficial if their country were placed 
under his Britannic Majesty, “ for all 
classes of the inhabitants might then rely 
upon having their respective rights and 
privileges accorded to them, and that, es- 
pecially, the great families would be justly 
maintained in their ancient stations and 
dignities ; ” that the premier Kandyan 
chief, with other persons of distinction, 
hi concurrence with the minor head-men, 
piiests, and inhabitants in general, repre- 
sented to General Browmigg that it was 
the wish of the chiefs and people to cede 
their country to the British, and they ac- 
coidingly co-operatcd with the Bntish 
loices hi occupying the Kandyan terri- 
tory andcaptunng the king and Ins family. 
The memoiialists proceed to state that, 
having thus voluntarily submitted to the 
English government, they foimally trons- 
Icned their allegiance to his Britannic 
Majesty, at a convention held at the 
palace of Kandy, on the 2d of Maich 
1815, when it was, amongst other things, 
“ agreed and established, that to the adi- 
gais, dcssaves, and all other chiefs, ami 
siiboidinate head-men, should be saved 
the rights, privileges, and powers of their 
icspcctive othces, and to all classes of the 
people, safety of their civil rights and im- 
munities, according to the law r s, institu- 
tions, and customs established and in 
force amongst them.” * In accordance 

* A note (on the part of the government) to this 
part of the memorial, intimates that “ the conven- 
tion reserved always the inherent right of Govern- 
ment to redress grievances and reform abuses In 
all Instances whatever, whether partu uiar or ge- 
neral, where such interposition shall become ne- 
cessaiy and that, before any innovation what- 
soever was made, the rebellion of 1M7-1H broke 
out, in which almost all the chiefs and lower orders 
loined, and Sir R. Brownrigg, in his minute of 
Hill), shewed the necessity of alterations which in- 
volved the gradual abolition of the high offices, 
rrotn the date of that minute, no innovation li.is 
been made in the institutions which has not been 
oiso an abridgment or surrender of the power of 


with this convention, the chiefs and head- 
men enjoyed their rights and privileges ; 
but latterly some “ appointments of rank 
and consequence” have been abolished, 
and other “ rights and emoluments'’ di- 
minished ; but, as these retienchmonts 
were imputed to motives of economy, the 
chiefs and head-men cheerfully ucqui- 
esced, and eo-operated with their perso- 
nal services in accomplishing public works. 
The memorialists then advert to the 
royal commission of inquiiy, and to 
the benefits which have resulted there- 
from ; but they complain of “ the new 
sub-divisions and paititions of the Kan- 
dyan terntory, by winch portions have 
been ineuiporated with different sca-port 
districts, and placed undei government 
agencies in the mantimc provinces,” 
(which, it appeals, wcie recommended 
by the comniisoioneis of inquiry for the 
purpose of more thoroughly amalgamating 
the Kandyan mid maritime districts), be- 
cause it obliges the people to travel, on 
particular occasions, at great expense, 
toil, and risk, long distances to see the 
principal agents, w ho reside in sea port 
stations. f The memorialists further allege, 
that, in consequence of the dismem- 
berment of the Kandyan Dessavonies, 
and their annexation to the contiguous 
maritime provinces, the office of dessavc 
might be deemed incompatible with such 
arrangement, and be consequently abo- 
lished (though it is guaranteed to the pre- 
sent holder), and in such case the offices 

{'overnment, for the general benefit of the high amt 
ow orders, including the laige body of thief*’ 
families who are not in njfnc. Thus, “ the release 
from the obligation of rendering compulsoiy la- 
bour, bencfltlcd every class m the nation, Includ- 
ing chiefs’ families, as is acknowledged in the an- 
swer to the present governor's speech addressed to 
the chiefs in office on the 24th January ld'ld. The 
only parties prejudiced were the chiefs and the 
headmen in ojfuc, which offices they held not by 
hereditary right, but at the pleasure of govern- 
ment, and moreover the losses they sustained as 
public functionaries were to a certain extent in- 
demnified by pecuniary compensations. The here- 
ditary rights of the chiefs, and established rights of 
the nation at large, over the tenants of their re- 
spective villages, have been especially preserved 
inviolate in tno King’s order in question. 

t The note on this passage ol the memorial 
states that, “ the assistant agents have full powers 
to redress grievances, and, as district judges, have 
ns much jurisdiction as they possessed as judicial 
agents; and, as services to the crown are abolished, 
there no longer exist the same reasons for appeal- 
ing to the principal agents for redress, the griev- 
ances formerly complained of having resulted al- 
most exclusively from the oppressions exercised by 
local headmen in exacting Rnjakai m, or compul- 
sory services, either for government or for the 
public festivals and temples. Moreover, under the 
former judicial system, all the ultimate important 
dhisions, both m the civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
were made at Colombo, by the governor on record- 
ed evidence, without a public hearing, or the aid 
of a jury or assessors. Now, all the decisions are 
made in the respective circuits by the supreme 
court, and in open court— and the parties have also 
the privilege of employing a proctor to plead for 
them. The grievances complained of, therefore, 
in this place, are not only unfounded, but are de- 
cdedly the reverse of the truth. These evils did 
exist under the former system, but they have 
been most successfully remedied by the new 
charter.” 
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of 1st and 2d adigar will be unnecessary. 
u Tbe apprehension of the probable abo- 
lition of these ancient and honourable 
offices of their native country, causes in 
the minds of ull classes of Kandyans the 
deepest sorrow and regret ; they had no 
reason whatever, at the period of the con- 
vention* to expect so great a calamity as 
the abolition of the offices of adigar and 
dessave, which are coeval with the oldest 
institution of this country, and on the at- 
tainment of which dignified offices always 
depended the perpetuation of the honour 
and consideration of the noblest families 
of this country; nor can the Kandyan^ 
chiefs and the nation in general now con- 
ceive how they have deserved so great a 
misfortune.” They contend that the dis- 
affection of some chiefs in 1818 ought not 
to work a forfeiture in others, and express 
a hope that a just discrimination may be 
made between the guilty and the inno- 
cent, “ even as the bird Hangsa extracts 
the milk from the water wherewith it was 
mixed.” They express their gratitude for 
the abolition of compulsory labour, for the 
liberty of trading in cinnamon, and for 
other means of acquiring wealth and con- 
sideration ; as well as for the regulation 
by which natives will be hereafter admitted 
to fill some of the situations which have 
been exclusively held by English gentle- 
men ; “ but even the prospect of such 
advancement has not abated the alarm 
and distress they feel at the indications of 
an approaching abolition of their national 
offices of adigar, dessave, &c.” They 
conclude with the prayer “ that the co- 
operation of their nation with the British 
troops, when the whole of the maritime 
provinces became annexed to the British 
crown; their having afterwards voluntarily 
ceded their country and transferred their 
allegiance to his Britannic Majesty, and 
their loyalty and zealous services since, 
with the terms of the convention of the 
2d of March 1815, may all meet with ge- 
nerous consideration ; and that such con- 
sideration may operate so far in favour of 
the Kandyans, as to save their country 
from dismemberment and from being in- 
corporated with the maritime districts, so 
that it may continue to subsist in its an- 
cient integrity as the kingdom of Kandy, 
and retain its celebrated name of Singhala.” 
They also “ deprecate with earnestness, 
but with the profoundest submission, the 
abolition of the offices of adigar, dessave, 
and others, which were instituted in times 
of high antiquity and have always been 
regarded with veneration as accessories of 
the constitution of their country.” Should 
however these native offices be deemed no 
longer necessary and abolished, the peti- 
tioners crave the enactment of an ordi- 
nance to the effect, that such of their 
countrymen as have held or were eligible 
to bold the aforesaid native offices, should 


be also eligible at present to serve the 
office of assistant government agent, inas- 
much as they are already conversant with 
the main duties of such offices, such as the 
collection of the grain, revenue, &c., and 
that in process of time such of them as 
attain a competent knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language and of business, should be 
eligible also to some of the higher civil 
appointments, and that until such new 
appointments be made, the present holders 
of the offices of adigar and other supe- 
rior native appointments should be con- 
tinued theiein, with their respective sala- 
ries, emoluments, and honours undimi- 
nished.” 

Uniting. 

Mount Elvira. — Lieut.-col. Jackson, 
commandant of the 15th regt. Madras 
N I. , stationed at this settlement, together 
with Ins lady and eldest son, died from jun- 
gle fever, caught during a short residence 
on that ill-fated and notoriously unhealthy 
hill, called “ Mount Elvira.” The son 
died on the afternoon of the 30th ult and 
the father and mother the morning fol- 
lowing. Mount Elvira, we understand, 
became lately the property of Col. Jack- 
son by purchase, with the view ot increas- 
ing the former extent of his plantation, 
and bestowing it hereafter upon his son ; 
and, although cautioned at the time of 
the danger of a residence on that hill, the 
warning appears to have been looked 
upon, as most strangers are apt to look 
upon it, as the result of imaginary ap- 
prehensions, and the peril slighted until 
fatal experience rendered an avoidance of 
it impracticable. Mount Elvira is stated 
to be about 200 feet lower than the great 
hill at Penang, which latter has always 
been accounted and experienced as parti- 
cularly salubrious, as well to the residents 
of the place, as to strangers visiting the 
island from different parts of India in 
search of health. Formerly, Elvira being 
uncleared, its unhealthiness was ascribed 
to the exhalations or effluvia of decayed 
vegetable substances, in conjunction with 
the general damp state of the atmosphere ; 
but its present and continued insalubrity 
cannot now be charged to that cause, as 
the hill lias been in a cleared state for 
many years, and now exhibits, we believe, 
a rising and promising plantation of 
spices. We have heard frequent allusions 
made to the water obtained on that hill, 
and there seems to be an opinion preva- 
lent among natives, that if the succulent 
matter from the roots of particular forest 
trees (the red- wood tree for instance) be 
intermingled with water remaining stag- 
nant, as in a well, it will produce most dele- 
terious effects.— Sing. Chron. } Apr. 18. 

Barter-system . — A quantity of opium 
has been received here from Singapore, 
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and is selling at less than 500 drs. a chest. 
As this is not a covering price upon the 
lowest of the sales, we conclude this im- 
portation to be one of those long-credited 
purchases, which European merchants 
allow of, to their own manifest injury, 
made by natives for the purpose of raising 
a capital at a loss of fifty per cent, per 
annum We know that it is no uncommon 
occurrence here, to buy at a credit of 
three months, and sell for cash at a loss of 
from ten to fifteen per cent. ; and as no 
fair trade that we hear of can stand such 
sacrifices, we submit to the consideration 
of merchants whether or not there is 
prudence in encouraging such practices. 
— Penang Gat. 

Capt. Duhantcitty and H. M S. t( Har- 
rier ." — The Penang Gazette , of February 
14 ,, states that Capt. Duhantcilly, master 
of the French ship La Louise , — who had 
the dispute with Capt. Vassall of H M.S. 
Harrier , in respect to the requisition of 
the latter that Capt. D. should lower his 
royals to a British man-of-war, — had laid 
the matter before the French government, 
and had received the following communi- 
cation from the minister of marine: — ** I 
cannot but approve the noble firmness 
with which you opposed the unbecoming 
pretensions ot the commander of this fri- 
gate. I am pleased to give you all the 
praise that your conduct merits in this 
circumstance. I will, moreover, bring this 
transaction to the notice of the minister 
for foreign affairs, in order that he may 
make to the British Government such re- 
presentation as he may think proper upon 
this subject.” 

Singapore. 

Piracy . — The Singapore Gazette teems 
with notices of piratical acts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the settlement. A sampan 
pucat, which left this port for Tringanu, 
with opium and other goods to the value 
of 10,000 dollars, was captured only about 
eight to ten hours’ sail from the harbour, by 
a pirate prahu, in broad day-light, and hav- 
ing shot three or four who were on deck, 
commenced a slaughter of the remainder. 
No less than twenty-seven Chinese are 
said to have been thus butchered. A no- 
torious pirate, named Inchi Awang, said 
to be deeply leagued with the Tumungung 
at New Harbour, is the person suspected 
of being the principal agent in this piracy, 
as well as many others. Near the straits 
of Carimon, three boats were attacked, 
and nearly all the crews were killed, 
amounting to eighteen persons. The brig 
Helen , Macallister, fell in with a prahu 
which had been plundered, near the north 
entrance of the straits of Banca. The 
corpse of a Malay was found on board. A 
pucat from Rliio was approached, almost 
within sight of Singapore, by a pirate 


mounting several brass guns, and with 
thirty or forty Malays on board, having a 
new set of sails of English canvas, with 
the English ensign hoisted . The pucat, 
having only a cargo of gambier, was suf- 
fered to pass. 

A junk from Canton was attacked off 
Pulo Tingie by five pirate prahus, each 
manned with about forty men. The peo- 
ple of the junk fought for two days, until 
they approached the Bintang shore, when 
the pirates boarded her at night, and 
slaughtered thirty of the crew; the re- 
maining two having escaped. A small 
qwgo-boat, with a crew of five men, con- 
veying some tin from this port to the 
American ship Cashmere, at anchor a lit- 
tle way outside the harbour, was attacked 
by a Malay prahu, containing about six- 
teen men, who krissed the whole of the 
Klings, and plundered the boat. 

These daung acts call tor serious atten- 
tion, if it be of uny importance to encou- 
rage the native trade. 

The Barter System . — A good deal of 
agitation is grevailmg in consequence of 
the late failures. We are happy, however, 
to say that nearly all the “ rotten fry” 
have now died a natural death, und we 
sincerely trust, that the result will be a 
moie wholesome system of things. We 
would now seriously recommend piece- 
good houses not to push the Chinese 
dealers too hard for payment, which they 
will find much to their own interest. The 
“ rotten system” must gradually work its 
own cure. The losses which the several 
European establishments here have lately 
sustained have been to a very serious 
amount "—Comm. Peg., Mar. 14. 

It must have been apparent to the most 
common observer, that the ruinous sys- 
tem of barter, and indefinite nature in 
which the trade has been conducted here 
of late years, could not much longer have 
existed, as the daily transactions with the 
Chinese shopkeepers and the state of the 
bazaar could not have failed to demon- 
strate. We shall only briefly inquire into 
the causes of this defection. And, in 
the first place, we may observe, that the 
trade has been lately pushed to a much too 
great extent , the importations of all de- 
scriptions of European manufactures 
forced upon the market bearing no ratio 
to demand,* In this state ot things, par- 
ties here, in order to meet heavy advances 
generally made on consignments from 
Europe, find themselves in some degree 
necessitated to make sales, which they do 
to the Chinese shop-keepers, on the cus- 
tomary credit of three or four months, 
payable in staple produce at market-rates; 
but it rarely, indeed, happens, that the 

* To the ridiculous heavy stocks, hitherto 
forced upon our market, we must— at least in part 
— attribute the present rotten state of our bazaar, 
and the ruinous system of barter which has been 
pursued here of late years.— Comm. Reg., Apr. 4. 
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latter strictly perform the engagements 
they enter into, and this may be ascribed 
to the notorious lax system, which custom 
has in a great measure sanctioned, of 
piece-good houses not enforcing payment 
of their promissory notes on the day they 
become due. Much mischief has also 
been done by piece-good houses giving 
credit to numerous “rotten fry” in our 
bazaar, who are ever ready to purchase 
goods to any amount, and speculate on a 
capital winch does not belong to them ; 
and who, in making constant shifts to 
“raise the wind,” are obliged to make 
saciifices of the property of others, there- 
by every day getting the moie involved, 
until they are at last — when perhaps their 
insolvency becomes glaringly apparent, or 
when a stop is put to their credit, — either 
compelled to die a natural death or make 
a bolt. This lax system of doing business 
lias also, in another point of view, had a 
doubly deadening effect on the trade ; lor 
the few really wealthy Chinese merchants 
here have ol late years been almost wholly 
obliged to relinquish the Europe p ; ece- 
good trade, and employ their capital in 
some other way, finding that they cannot 
possibly compete with a set of men pos- 
sessed of no means and supported on 
credit . — Singapore Chron ., April 18. 


Htttcf) HfnDia. 

We learn by letters from Batavia, that 
the Dutch had experienced another signal 
defeat at Padang, in which the com- 
mander, Col. Bauer, was killed. After 
the many disastrous checks they have met 
with in their attempts to extend their iron 
rule in Sumatra, it is a matter of surprise 
that they should continue to make them ; 
but^the Dutch are an obstinate nation, and 
nothing short of ruin or total expulsion, 
(which is now more likely to take place 
than ever) will convince them of their 
lolly. — Sing, Chron., Feb. 23. 

iMiiurittus. 

The Cerneen announces the importation 
of a number of Hindu labourers, engaged 
for employment on a sugar-estate, for a 
fixed term : — “ We were present to-day 
(16th January) at the landing of 150 Indian 
cultivators— hill coolies — from the ship 
Vesper, which arrived from Calcutta on 
the 14th inst. They appear to have been 
well selected, and all of them contented 
and well disposed. They have been sent 
at the request of Messrs. Sampson, A ins- 
lie and Co., and are all destined to be em- 
ployed in the cultivation of sugar. Messrs. 
Hunter, Arbuthnot, and Co. have already 
introduced labourers of the same class, 
and, it is said, they have reason to be quite 
satisfied with them, and that their wages 


India . — Mauritius. — China . [Sept, 

and subsistence cost scarcely more than 
half as much as an equal number of ne- 
groes.” 

Mauritius Papers, to the 3d of April, 
state that the cattle throughout the island 
had been afflicted with a new and singular 
disease, which carried them off so rapidly, 
that the governor had issued a proclama- 
tion, desiring all persons, whose cattle 
were attacked in this manner, to draw up 
a minute statement of the appearance and 
progress of the disease, that measures 
might be taken to arrest the mischief. 
All cattle dying in this manner were or- 
dered to be instantly burnt. 


<?fitna. 

The Superintendents.'— On the departme 
of Mr. Davis, the chief supeiintendent, 
in the Asia, that office has devolved upon 
Sir Geo. B. Robinson. 

§cizure of the boat of the “ Argyle ". — 
The Chinese appear to have committed an 
outrage against the British trading ship, 
Argyle. The master, M‘ Donald, states 
that : — “ On standing over horn Lwjonia 
for the coast of China, we had a heavy 
gale from N.E., lost neaily all our sails, 
and made the land to leeward ot Saneiam, 
where I anchored for the night. Next 
morning, sent the first cutter to try and 
procure a pilot, with the second officer 
and eleven hands, who, as soon as they 
landed, were taken by the people on shoie 
and made prisoneis ; the pilot that came 
oil board, about three houis afterwards, 
gave us the information of our boat’3 crew 
having been seized.” 

To represent the ill-treatment and de- 
tention of this officer and his men, the thud 
supeiintendent (Captain Elliot, II. N ), 
accompanied by Mr. Gutzlaff, second Chi- 
nese interpreter, and Capt. M‘ Donald, 
came from Macao, in the cutter St. George , 
and casting anchoi halfway between Wham- 
poa and Canton, pushed up in h small ship’s 
boat, which they had borrowed from a 
Lintiu opium ship, to the landing-place. 
Teen- tsze-ma- tow, where they went on 
shore, and entered the Chuh Ian (Bamboo 
rail) gate of the city about 8 a. m. on the 
1st of February. They carried an open 
letter, in which the circumstances weie 
detailed, and also stating that “ the affair 
concerned human life," which was the rea- 
son of their presence in the city. After 
having advanced a short distance, they 
were met by some officers, who stopped 
their farther progress ; this opposition was 
accompanied by very rough treatment; 
Capt. Elliot was twice struck over the 
head by one of his opponents, and, he 
being dressed in the uniform of a post- 
enptain of the British navy, the handle of 
liis sword was seized by the Chinese, who 
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forthwith hurried the whole party out of 
the city. 

It is said they then waited for about 
three hours outside of the gate, in hopes 
of their representation being received, 
but in vain ; and about 11 a. m. , without 
seeing, or communicating with their coun- 
trymen, or other foreigners, at Canton, 
they finally letired to the St. George, at 
her anchorage down the river , making use 
of a Chinese sampan for this purpose, the 
ship's boat in which they landed having 
been driven from the shore by the Chinese, 
after which she made her way up to the 
factories. , „ , . 

Capt- Elliot spoke of taking up a ship 
to proceed to St John’s and obtain the 
release of the captured boat’s crew. In 
this we apprehend no difficulty will be 
found, for the Chinese government will be 
naturally anxious to disavow the unlawful 
seizure, and punish its perpetrators ; for 
which end measures are in progress, at 
the requisition of the agent for the Aigyle , 
made through Howqua. - 

Commending, as wo do, the zeal of 
II. M- superintendents, on this occasion, 
we cannot but deeply regret that they 
should have allowed one of their own 
body to be helplessly exposed to insult 
from Chinese underlings, as appears to 
have been the ease ; while the occurrence 
adds one more to the lamentable catalogue 
of failures, which tend to embolden the 
Chinese in their contemptuous course of 
conduct toward the British authorities. 
And this, it is to be feared, may be ulti- 
mately reflected on British merchants; 
who have hitherto never failed in obtaining 
attention, and, not unusually, satisfactory 
answers to remonstrances made at the 
city gate. It is much to be wished that 
the third superintendent had aiforded his 
countrymen an opportunity of supporting 
him at the gate ; and had this been done, 
even after the first repulse, we have not a 
doubt that the same success would have 
attended the mission, as we had lately the 
pleasure of recording in the case of a Bri- 
tish merchant; who, with the support of 
his friends, maintained his post at the gate 
for a whole day, and at last, by evincing 
a determination to pass the night there 
alone, if not attended to, he succeeded in 
having his address received by the Kwang- 
Heep at 8 p.m.— Canton Reg., Feb. 3. 

We regret to say no intelligence has yet 
been received of the Argylc’s boat and her 
crew, although it is now sixteen days since 
their case was brought to the notice of 
government, by the appearance of Capt. 
Elliot with Mr. Gutzlaffand liercommun- 
der at the city gate. In addition to the 
demonstration th»n made, we understand 
the superintendents have been strenu- 
ously exerting themselves with the autho- 
rities at Macao, in order to uccelerate 
the rescue of the men, for whose lives 


we trust no fears need be entertained, 
although it is to be apprehended they 
may be subjected to much suffering from 
rude treatment and insufficient diet. We 
understand Captain Elliot and Mr. Gutz- 
kff had proceeded to Cium Branca, to 
communicate with the officer stationed 
there ; but we have not yet heard the re- 
sult of their mission. 

We have lately heard some further par- 
ticulars of what befel Capt. Elliot anil Ins 
party when they attempted to present a 
remonstrance at the city gate. Notwith- 
standing some superior officers were warn- 
ed of their rank, when these gentlemen 
made u solemn appeal from the barbarity 
of the officer of the guaid and Ins men, 
they ridiculed the idea of Capt. Elliot be- 
ing a British officer, although he was 
dressed in unifoim ; and even two gene- 
ral officers, who were despatched from 
the governor, refused to receive any paper 
unless a petition. It is ti ue, the case 
was and is most important; the liberty 
and property of British subjects are con- 
cerned, perhaps their lives. Yet the go- 
vernor of Canton may have been altoge- 
ther ignorant of the facts ; and to receive 
official communications from those whose 
station, duties, and rank he has not only 
never acknowledged, but lias most dis- 
tinctly disavowed, when presented with- 
out any previous notice at the city gates, 
he may have, defensibly, considered as 
irregular. It should ever be remembered 
that the Chinese cities are forts and gnr- 
lisons, and, in garrisons, the strictness of 
nulitaiy discipline should never he re- 
laxed m any case, whether of hie or 
death. Capt. Fremantle, when he deliver- 
ed Lord Win. Bentinck’s letter to the 
viceroy in 1831, was received coldly, but 
officially. In that case, the chief of the 
Company’s factory gave notice of his com- 
ing, and requested that a time and place 
should be fixed for receiving the letter; 
the local government complied with this 
request ; a procession of boats attended 
Capt. Fremantle to the place of recep- 
tion, and the ceremony was conducted 
decorously on both sides; with civility, 
but not with cordiality, on the part of the 
Chinese. 

This is a good precedent for future 
presentations of documents containing 
matter of solemn import. — Ibid. Feb. 17. 

Chinese Tartory .— Intelligence has just 
reached us, that the Chinese Tartars are 
again in arms. Their first efforts have 
bcen-crowned with success ; the Khittays, 
or Chinese troops, have been defeated ami 
expelled. Yarkund, Kashgar, Taskaml, 
and Kotun are now in the bands of the 
rebels, headed by Khojcli, the son of the 
former chief, who was taken prisoner ami 
executed by order of the emperor. Khojeli 
has assumed the title of bis father, namely 
“Jehanglnr Shall.” A large Chinese 
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force was on its way to Tartary; but, as 
the inhabitants have been exasperated by 
severities practised on them by their con- 
querors, their subjugation will most pro- 
bably be more difficult than it proved to 
be on a former occasion. The next ar- 
rivals from China will, in all likelihood, 
give us a distorted description of this re- 
bellion. — Mo/us. Ukhbar , Feb. 28. 

Trade . — The Canton Register, of the 
24th of March, states that an edict had 
been issued, by which all foreign vessels, 
including the country ships of India, are 
required to give the same securities 
as those heretofore requiied from the 
East- India Company only. 


glufttralagia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Supreme Court, March 28. — At the 
sitting of the court this morning, Mr. 
F. Stephen was called up to receive 
judgment. The chief justice, after a few 
observations on the case, sentenced the 
defendant to pay a fine to the king of 
£50, and to enter into recognizances for 
two years, himself in £200, and two sure- 
ties in £100 each. 

Mr. G. It- Nichols was also called up ; 
but the court stated that he had, in its 
opinion, purged himself ol the contempt, 
he not being identified with the offensive 
articles, and he was consequently dis- 
charged. 

In the case of Mr. It. J. Kinsman, 
against whom certain charges had been 
preferred by the solicitor-general, the 
court was of opinion that they had been 
substantiated, and directed that Mr. 
Kinsman be struck off the rolls. 

The Murderers of Dr. War dell . — When 
Jenkins and Tattersdalc were about to be 
executed for the murder of Dr. Wardcll, 
the latter evinced sincere repentance and 
resignation ; the former displayed the most 
hardened audacity. On ascending the 
scaffold, he addressed his fellow-prisoners 
as follows : “ Good morning, my lads ; 
as I have not much tune to spare, I 
shall only tell you that I shot the Doctor 
for your benefit. He was a tyrant, and 
it any of you should ever take the bush, I 
hope you will kill every tyrant you come 
across.” On being requested to shake 
hands with his accomplice, Tattersdale, 
he at first refused, but subsequently con- 
sented so to do. Tattersdale appeared 
much affected ; Jenkins desired him not 
to cry ; that in ten minutes time he would 
be happy enough. 

On the day previous to his execution, 
Jenkins sent for the governor of the gaol, 
regretted his demeanour in court dur- 
ing his trial, and requested his apology to 
be made to the judge who tried him ; at 
the same time, he declared most fully his 
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intention of adding crime to crime, viz. 
having drawn out a tolerably correct plan 
of the court, lie said : “ Just before me 
there were four military officers sitting, 
and the sword of one lay upon the 
table m front of where I stood. I mea- 
sured my chances, made up my mind to 
the attempt, but did not like losing an 
opportunity of being avenged on Tatters, 
dale, or else I would have jumped on that 
table, muzzled the sword, fought my way 
up to the judge, and served him out : then 
you would have hud some fun.” 

New Zealand Christians . — The novel oc- 
eurrence of the interment of a New Zea- 
lander with Christian rites took place in the 
strangers’burial-ground on the atternoon of 
Monday last. The body was enclosed in one 
of those wooden cases in which muskets 
are imported into the colony, and was 
carried to the grave on the shoulders of 
four New Zealanders, and follow ed by 
several others. The coffin having been 
lowered into the grave, one of the New 
Zealanders, standing at the head, read 
from the New Testament, in the native 
language, the third, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and part of the tenth chapters of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. During this 
ceremony, another of the party continu- 
ed to sprinkle earth upon the coffin ; aftci 
which, the grave was filled up.-— Sydney 
Gaz., Apiil 4. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Steam- Navigation. — A Steam-naviga- 
tion Company is now forming; the object 
is to commence with one boat, and if that 
succeeds, to increase the capital accord- 
ing to the interests ot the company. The 
first boat proposed to be built is a flat- 
bottomed one, of about 80 or 100 tons 
burthen, with two twenty-horse low- 
pressure steam-engines ; the boat to inn 
between Hobart Town and New Norfolk, 
if found to succeed. The shares of the 
proposed company are £50 each, and at 
present it is thought advisable that no one 
should be allowed to hold more than one 
share ; the capital to be ruised by promis- 
sory notes, at three and six months after 
the company may be formed. The num- 
ber of shareholders required to start the 
company is fifty, which will give a capi- 
tal of 12,500, a sum more than sufficient 
to build a first-rate boat of the descrip- 
tion required for New Norfolk. It is 
certain, that the company, once started, 
must proceed prosperously ; for were 
there ever fair prospects for such a 
company, they are more particularly 
conspicuous in this colony. — Col. Times, 
Mar. 24. 

Colonial Tea. — The tea supplied to 
this colony is not of first-rate quality, 
if w r e may judge from the following de- 
scription by a writer in one of the news- 
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papers : “ If any of the unhappy persons, 
who imbibe nastiness fourteen times a 
week, under the idea that it is good and 
wholesome because it is hot, will take 
the trouble to look at the agreeable dcpo- 
sit in the bottom of the slop-bason, they 
will find that, independent of all the 
muddy, fishy, oily, animal and vegetable 
stuff introduced into their stomachs un- 
der the guise of that poisonous herb tea, 
they are in the habit of swallowing mud, 
earth, stones, sand and gravel, in quan- 
tities sufficient to establish, in less than 
three months, spaces of land as large as 
Cornish freeholds in their insides.” 

Exploring Expedition . — The exploring 
expedition, under the direction of the 
surveyor-general (referred to p 275 of 
last vol.*). had returned to Hobart Town, 
after being out seven weeks, and travers- 
ing an immense extent of country— pene- 
trating the new territory on the Nive — 
coasting a portion of the Gordon river, 
and tracing down the Iluon from its 
source The party ascended the Peak of 
Teneriffe, and exploied the extensive 
bleak plains towards Port Davy. The 
Hobart Town Courier says, that this part 
of the island, although open, and compa- 
ratively free from timber, lies so high, and 
is so exposed and thinly covered with soil, 
bearing only tufts of useless wiry grass, 
that it can hardly, if ever, be of use to 
man. The scenery in many parts is mag- 
nificent, and in some paits even sublime. 

Slave Trading discovered by a Shark . — 
A very singular circumstance occurred, in 
May last, on board H. M. schooner 
Pickle, Lieut. Bagot, who was cruising 
off the Isle of Pines, for the purpose of 
capturing vessels engaged in the slave- 
trade. Seeing a very large, suspicious- 
looking schooner, he made chase after 
her, and coming up, found her to carry 
the royal flag of Spain, and on examining 
her papers, nothing to convict her of 
slave-trading, though the slave-deck and 
other circumstances gave every indication 
that she had recently had slaves on board. 
In the middle watch, a fishing-line, which 
had accidentally been left trolling from the 
Pickle, was observed to be swerving in all 
directions, and on being hauled in, a 
shaik about four feet long was found at 
the hook On opening it in the morning, 
a bundle of papers was found in its belly, 
which, on examination, proved to be the 
papers of the suspicious-looking Spanish 
schooner, shewing her to be a slaver, 
having landed a cargo of 293 slaves only 
four hours before she was seen by the 
Pickle. She was, accordingly, captured, 
being convicted upon her own singular 
testimony. — Hob. Town Cour., Nov. 2S. 

* By accident placed under the head of ** New 
South Wales.” 

^Jwt.Jbt/rn.N.S.VoL.ie.No.GD. 


Doljmceia. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS. 

The following account of the ruins of 
an ancient town in one of the South -Sea 
islands, is given by Dr. Lhotsky, in a 
publication at Sydney : — 

“ Amongst the Caroline Islands, only 
six weeks' sail from Sydney, is Ascensio 
(about 11° N. lat.), discovered very lately 
by liis Majesty’s sloop of war Raven. 
Mr. Ong, now a resident in this colony, 
some years back, remained there for seve- 
ral months, and we have our information 
from a friend, who conversed frequently 
with Mr. Ong upon this subject. On 
the above-named Island of Ascensio, 
the language of the natives is more har- 
monious than in the other islands of the 
South Seas, a great many words ending 
with vowels. There are, at the north- 
east end of the island, at a place called 
Tamen, ruins of a town, now only acces- 
sible by boats, the waves reaching to the 
steps of the houses. The walls are over- 
grown with biead, coco-nut, and other 
ancient trees, ami the ruins occupy a 
space of two miles and a-lialf. The 
stones of these edifices are laid bed and 
quoin, exhibiting irrefutable traces of art, 
lar beyond the means of the present 
savage inhabitants. Some of these hewn 
stones aie twenty feet in length, by three 
to five feet each way, and no remains of 
cement appearing. The walls have door 
and window places. The ruins are built 
ot stone which is different fiom that oc- 
eurnng in the immediate neighbourhood. 
There is a mountain in the island, the 
rocks of which are covered with figures, 
and there are far gi eater ruins eight miles 
in the interior. The habits ol these 
islanders exhibit traces of u different so- 
cial system ; the women do not work ex- 
elusively, as is the custom in the other 
islands. After the meals, water is carried 
about by servants for washing bands, &c. 
Asked about the origin of these buildings, 
the inhabitants say that they were built 
by men who arc now above (pointing to 
the heavens).” 

ganDlvirt) felfliiUs, 

We have been favoured with a Sand- 
wich Island newspaper, of eight pages 
quarto, printed and published at Hawaii. 
From the wood cuts which it contains we 
obseive that the editor is informing the 
natives on natural history; and in this 
number , — pepa 3, buke 1, — the elephant is 
described. We also infer, from two other 
wood-cuts, that the history of Jonah has 
been chosen as good reading for the Chris- 
tian neophytes of these islonds ; but we 
are somewhat puzzled to account for the 
reason why a whale should be exhibited as 

(D) 
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the great fish that swallowed Jonah for 
his disobedience. 

In the list of the ships that have touched 
at the haibours of Honolulu and Oahu, 
the names of the ports they belong to are 
given in a kind of Anglo- Owhyhee dia- 
lect, and the orthography fixed after the 
pronunciation of the natives, e g . London, 
in this new system, is Ladana ; New 
Bedford, Nu Bedefoda ; Bristol, Berise- 
tola ; Falmouth, Falemauta ; Nantucket, 
Nanetuketa , &c. If this plan is judicious, 
with respect to the names of places, we 
do not see why it should not also be 
applied to the names of ships, and {heir 
commanders ; for instance, the George 
Holmes , Capt James, would be Georgi- 
evna Holmesina , Capitalana Jamesina ; 
and the Portsmouth , Capt. Boston, Pote- 
8emauta, Capitana Bosetona. But, surely, 
those children ot nature arc not to be 
taught either faith, hope, or charity, 
through the medium of their own soft, 
lisping, but meagre vernacular ; the Eng- 
lish language should be the channel of 
conveying English ideas and European 
science. They have but one character, 
the roman, and the teaching of all the 
resent languages of which that is the ve- 
icle, would not be difficult. Suggestions 
have been lately thrown out of applying 
the alphabet of the west to the written 
languages of the east, including even the 
symbolic characteis of China; and we 
trust the schoolmaster in Owhyhee will, 
when recollecting those hints, make let- 
ters, which convey sounds, subdue them, 
and not be subdued by them. The organs 
of the young generation would soon be- 
come pei feet, by constant practice, in 
pronunciation. — Canton Reg., Feb. 10. 


CPflPPt. 

Advices from Constantinople state, that 
Mehemct Ali has given his consent to the 
opening a regular communication between 
Great Biitain and India, by way of the 
Euphrates. The presumed cause of a se- 
cession so unexpected on the part of Me- 
hemct Ali, is his terror lest the Porte 
should leave him to render singly an ac- 
count to England for his tieachery. 

A well-informed merchant lately ar- 
rived at Constantinople from Egypt, states, 
that the produce of cotton has this year 
amounted to 250,000 quintals. The ave- 
rage price at which it has been sold being 
twenty-five dollars, the pasha has thus 
realized the sum of 6,250,000 Spanish 
dollars, yet he continues to assert to the 
Porte, that he has not it in his power to 
pay his arrears. 

Mehemet Ali’s health is said to be 
much impaired, and it is thought by many 
persons at Constantinople that he will not 
outlive the autumn. 


grape of <0ooti Slope. 

Cape papers to the 20th of June an- 
nounce the death of Hintza, the chief 
under whom the inroads of the natives 
were conducted. On the 29th of April 
Hintza surrendered to the colonial force’ 
signed a treaty of peace, and pledged him- 
self to give compensation for the losses 
sustained by the colonists; and, on the 
12th of May he proceeded under an escort 
with Col. Smith to point out where the 
first portion of it, 25,000 cattle and 500 
horses, was collected. In the morning the 
detachment crossed the Guabacka, and all 
excepting Col. Smith, had dismounted, to 
ascend a very steep ascent, when IIint 7 a, 
who had also been walking and leading 
his horse, a very powerful animal, sud- 
denly sprang upon his back and galloped 
forward. The colonel immediately fol- 
lowed, and endeavoured to shoot him, hut 
his pistols missed fire ; he, however, pur- 
sued rapidly before all his party, and com- 
ing up with Ilintza, with a desperate 
effort, seized him by the collar, and threw 
him on the ground, the knife which the 
chief thrust at him having missed. Hintza 
fell heavily, but getting up quickly, threw 
a knife at Col. Smith, who could not im- 
mediately stop his horse from the swift- 
ness of its course, and ran down a preci- 
pice, as the detachment had then nearly 
come up. Mr. Southey, jun. jumped oil 
his horse, filed, and hit the chief in the 
lower part of his leg, still he continued to 
run. Mr. Southey again fired and hit 
him in tlte ribs, still Hintza hurried down 
the piecipice and disappeaied. Mr. Sou- 
they, however, nothing daunted, followed, 
after again loading his pistols, and got 
dow r n to the Guabacka, where he diwo- 
covered Hintza concealed under a rock, 
who endeavoured to keep off his put suer 
with an assagai; but Mr. Southey ogam 
fired and blew out his brains. Muteene, 
Hintzu’s counsellor, who had been sent 
off under pretence of stopping the cattle, 
but, in fact, to hurry them off beyond the 
reach of the detachment, was recognized, 
clad in a blanket, looking at the scene 
from a neighbouring height. One coun- 
sellor was shot by a Hottentot, hut the 
rest of the suite escaped. A proclamation 
was issued on the 18th of May, recogniz- 
ing Creili, son of Ilintza by In’s wife 
Nomsa, as his successor in the country be- 
tween the Kei and the Basliee, lie having, 
it is stated, pledged himself for the fulfil- 
ment of his father’s unexecuted treaty. 

A proclamation has appeared, declaring 
that 7,000 square miles of the Cafire 
territory was confiscated to the colony, 
and that the Catfre chiefs and their tribes 
were for ever expelled from that part of 
the country. The following is the para- 
graph in the proclamation which refers to 
the new boundary of the colony, which 
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was formally taken possession of on the 
10th of May: — 

« Do hereby proclaim and declare, that 
the eastern boundary of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope is henceforward ex- 
tended eastward to the right bank of the 
Kei River ; its new boundary, effected by 
this extension, being henceforth n line 
commencing at the source of the Kei Ri- 
ver, in the Stormberg mountains, then 
following its course along the right or 
western bank, through the White Kei 
into the Great Kei, and thence to the 
mouth of the latter. From the aforesaid 
country, which they have lost by the ope- 
rations of the war which they had so wan- 
tonly provoked, and which they have 
justly forfeited, the above-mentioned chiefs, 
— namely, Tyah, Macomo, Eno, Bothnia, 
T’Slambie, Dushanie, &c., with their 
tribes, are for ever expelled, and will be 
treated as enemies if they he found theie- 
m.” 

The Fingoes, to the number of 14,000 
or 15,000, were occupying the confiscated 
territory, named the province of Adelaide, 
and where, it is stated, they were to be 
located, Mr. Mitford Bowker having, it 
was supposed, proceeded there as an agent 
from the government to appropriate por- 
tions of the country to them. By many it 
was supposed that this acquisition of terri- 
tory, making 1 1,000 squat e miles obtained 
from the Caffres during sixteen years, 
would ultimately lead to more serious dis- 
turbances, as the whole of the Caffrc na- 
tion was now compressed in a small cor- 
ner of their former possessions^ and where 
there was not means of subsistence for half 
their population. Some slight incursions 
had been made by parties of the natives, 
but they bad not done much mischief ; 
still, however, it showed the enemy was 
not entiiely subdued, and that no atten- 
tion would be paid to treaties. The colo- 
nial troops had succeeded, between the 3d 
and 25ili of May, in capturing nearly 
30, (XX) bead of cattle. 

Mr. T. C. White, one of the oldest set- 
tlers at Graham’s Town, was murdered on 
the 14th of May by a party of CalFies. 


The Governor, Sir B. D’ Urban, had re- 
turned to Graham’s Town on the 12th 
June, having left all quiet in the piovince, 
where matters were proceeding entirely to 
his satisfaction. The rapid and incessant 
operations of the troops between the 29ih 
of May and the 7th of June, on the outside 
of the old border, from the sea upwards to 
the Buffalo, had altogether convinced the 
tribes who lingered there that their stay 
would be no longer permitted, and they 
were then moving off to beyond the Kei. 
In some of the accounts, during the period 
above noted, it is stated that the Caffres 
had re-appeared within the old border, and 
committed some fiesh murders and driven 
away cattle. The inhabitants of the fron- 
tier were enjoying more repose and quiet 
than they had felt since, or during the 
period of the Caflre irruption. Part of 
the force taken out by Colonel England, 
was placed under the command of Capt. 
Halifax, and the colonel had returned to 
Graham’s Town, after carefully examining 
the fastnesses on the banks of the Fish ri- 
ver. Capt. Halifax had since been joined 
by the chief Pato, and 1,000 of his follow- 
ers, together with 500 Fmgoe warriors, and 
they together had proceeded to examine 
the upper country between the Buffalo and 
the Kteshkammah rivers, where it was sup- 
posed the treacherous chiefs, Tyali, Moco- 
rno, and others, have found refuge and con- 
cealment for theii cattle. Ill’s Excellency 
the Governor had also made most effective 
arrangements for offensive and defensive 
operations in the same territory. 

Intelligence had been received at Cape 
Town from the exploring expedition into 
Central Africa, under Dr. Smith. On the 
28th of April they had reached Kurumau 
or New Lattakoo, and had until then been 
very successful; valuable additions had 
been made to Dr. Smith’s museum of 
natural history, and permission had been 
obtained from Masilikatzee to vhit his 
country, after passing through which, they 
expected to arrive at the “ inland lake,” on 
the east coast, the existence of which was 
more confidently spoken of the further 
they advanced. 


I3d0t0fru)t 


Bombay papers, of a somewhat later date 
than are quoted in the aforegoing pages, 
state that the military movements, tor the 
occupation of the Edur and Ahmcdnuggur 
districts, were likely to cause resistance. 

Later accounts from Canton state that 
the boat and crew ot the Argyle were not 
seized by the Chinese, as had been sup- 
posed ; but that the former had been stove 
by the violence of the surf, which pre- 
vented a return to the ship, and the latter 
had, after the accident, been hospitably 
received and entertained by the Chinese. 
Mr. Hudson, the second officer, and 
eleven lascars, had armed at Canton. 


Sydney Papers, of the 24th April, men- 
tion that a great rise had taken place in 
the value ot wheat, owing to the failure of 
the maize eiops. Letters from Van Die- 
men’s Land state, that the more wealthy 
farmers were disposing of their lands, in 
order to proceed to New South Wales, 
where cattle and sheep grazing was car- 
ried on more successfully. The Swan 
River accounts state that the necessaries 
of life were extremely dear. Governor 
Stirling had appointed a mediating com- 
mission to negociate with the natives at 
Swan River, and to endeavour to induce 
them to barter. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

NATIVE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Fort William , Jan . 28, 1835.— The light 
hon. the Governor-general of India in 
Council is pleased to pass the following 
resolutions: 

1st. That the Sanscrit College Medical 
C^ss, the Medical Class of the Mudrussa, 
and the Native Medical Institution, be 
abolished from the 1st proximo. 

2d. That such of the students of the 
Native Medical Institution as are now 
capable of passing their final examination, 
shall be appointed Native Doctors, and 
all the other students of that institu- 
tion be transferred to the Native Corps of 
the army, upon their present salaries, to 
become Native doctors when represented 
to be duly qualified by a committee of 
medical officers ; or, if not found qualified 
in two years, to be discharged. 

^ 3d. That a new college shall be formed 
for the instruction of a certain number of 
Native youths in the various branches of 
medical science. 

4th. That this college shall be under 
the control of the Education Committee. 

5th. That the Education Committee 
shall have the assistance of the following 
medical officers, ex-officio : viz. The sur- 
geon of the General Hospital, the surgeon 
of the Native Hospital, the garrison sur- 
geon of Fort William, the superintendent 
of the Eye Infirmary, and the apothecary 
to the Honourable Company. 

6th. That instruction be given through 
the medium of the English language. 

7th. That a certain number ot Native 
youths, whose ages shall not exceed 
twenty years, or be less than fourteen 
years, shall be entered upon the foundation, 
as foundation pupils of the institution. 

8th. That all candidates for admission 
as foundation pupils, shall be required to 
present certificates of respectability of 
connexions and conduct, shall be able to 
read and write English and Bengalee, 
or English and Hindoostanee; and with 
these qualifications all natives, between 
the age of fourteen and twenty, shall be 
equally eligible, without exception to creed 
or caste. 

9th. That the candidates shall be exa- 
mined by the Education Committee and 
the Superintendent of the Institution, 
and that the selection of the pupils shall 
be determined by the extent ot their ac- 
quirements. 

10th. That the number of the founda- 
tion pupils shall be limited to fifty. 

11th. That the foundation pupils shall 


each receive a monthly stipend from the 
Government of seven rupees, which may 
be increased according to the following 
rule: 

12th. That all the foundation pupils be 
divided into three classes, each class hav- 
ing a different salary, viz The first class, 
seven rupees per month ; second class, 
nine rupees per month ; third class, twelve 
rupees per month. 

13th. That the formation of these 
classes shall be entrusted to the manage- 
ment of the Education Committee and 
the Superintendent of the Institution, it 
being distinctly understood, that the clas- 
sification will depend upon the acquire- 
ments of the pupils, and not upon the 
period of their studies ; excepting that no 
pupil shall, during the first two years of 
being on the foundation, receive a higher 
salary than seven rupees per month, but 
that afterwards the increase will depend 
upon the classification. 

14th. That the foundation pupils shall 
be expected to remain at the institution 
for a period of not less than four years, 
and not exceeding six years. 

15th. That all foundation pupils he re- 
quired to learn the principles and prac- 
tice of the medical sciences in stuct 
accordance with the mode adopted in 
Europe. 

16th. That all the pupils who shall 
have completed their studies, accoidmg 
to the form prescribed, shall be entitled 
to have certificates signed by the super- 
intendent, to enable them to present them- 
selves for final examination. 

17th. That the final examination for 
granting certificates of qualification to 
practise surgery and medicine, or for ad- 
mission into the service, shall be publicly 
made by the Committee of Education, 
assisted by the medical officers abovemen- 
tioned. 

18th. That such pupils os shall be 
deemed quailed to practise surgery and 
medicine, shall receive certificates ot qua- 
lification signed by the president of the 
Committee ol Education, and countersign- 
ed by the secretaiy of that committee and 
the superintendent of the institution. 

19th. That the public service shall be 
supplied with Native doctors from the 
Institution ; and with a view to this object, 
whatever appointments may happen to 
fall vacant during the period which inter- 
venes between two examinations, shall 
be offered for the acceptance of the stu- 
dents who pass at the examination next 
ensuing. The selection shall be regulated 
by the extent of professional acquirement. 

20th. That as an inducement for pupils 
of a respectable class to enter the Institu- 
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tion, the pay of the Native doctors who 
shall have been educated at the college, 
and have received the certiffcates of qua- 
lification, shall be thirty rupees per month. 
After seven years’ service, their pay shall 
be forty rupees per month ; and after four- 
teen years’, fifty rupees per mensem; 
after twenty years’ service, they shall be 
entitled to retire upon a pension, regulated 
according to the proportions granted to 
Native commissioned officers of the army, 
if no longer capable of pel forming duty, 
from age, disease, or wounds. 

21st. That the Education Committee 
shall be charged with providing a suitable 
building for the college, a library, anato- 
mical preparations, and all other objects 
of an indispensable necessity to the educa- 
tion of the pupils, the expense being pre- 
viously submitted for the sanction of the 
council of India. 

22d. That the college shall be under 
the management of an European super- 
intendent, who shall devote the whole of 
lus time to the interests of the Institu- 
tion, and who shall not be permitted to 
enter into private practice, or to hold any 
situation that can in any way withdraw 
his attention from his duties at the Insti- 
tion. 

23d. That the superintendent shall be 
permitted to draw a staff allowance of 
1,200 Sonat rupees per month, in addi- 
tion to his regimental pay and allowances. 

24th. That the superintendent shall be 
aided in Ins duties by an European 
assistant, who shall draw a staff salary of 
GOO Sonut rupees per month, id addition 
to his regimental pay and allowances. 

25th. That the European assistant shall 
devote the whole of his tune to his duties 
at the Institution, and that he shall not 
be permitted to enter into puvate prac- 
tice, or to hold any situation that can 
withdraw his attention from the interests 
of the Institution. 

2Gth. That the European assistant shall 
exercise no control over the management 
of the Institution, excepting by permis- 
sion of the superintendent ; but that he 
shall confine himself to the dufy of assist- 
ing the superintendent m tne work of 
educating the pupils. 

27th. That the whole management of 
the Institution, the charge of the pupils, 
the mode of teaching, and all the arrange- 
ments, shall be entrusted to the judgment 
and guidance of the superintendent, under 
the control of the Education Committee. 

28th. That the superintendent shall 
make half-yearly reports upon the state 
of the Institution to the Education Com- 
mittee, by whom these reports shall be 
forwarded, with their sentiments, to the 
Government of India. 

29th. That the division of duties of the 
superintendent and of the assistant shall 
be made at the discretion of the former, 


subject to the control of the Education 
Committee. 

30th. That the superintendent, with 
the aid of his assistant, shall be expected 
to instruct the pupils m anatomy, surgery, 
medicine, and pharmacy, and to qualify 
them for medical charges, either civil or 
military. 

31st. That the pupils shall visit to wit- 
ness the practice ot the General Hospital, 
the Nutive Hospital, the Honourable 
Company’s Dispensary, the Dispensaries 
forthe Poor, and the Eye Infirmary. 

32d That the superintendent shall be 
supplied under the direction and managf- 
ment of tbe Education Committee, with 
a certain monthly allowance of stationery 
for tbe use of tbe Institution. 

33d. That the formation of a plan of 
medical education, and the rules and dis- 
cipline of the Institution, shall be en- 
trusted to the Education Committee. 

34-th. That in addition to the pupils on 
the foundation, the benefits of this college 
shall be open to all classes of Native 
youths between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty, without exception to creed or 
caste, provided they possess respectable 
connexions and conduct, and can read and* 
write English and Bengalee, or English 
and Ilindoostanee; and that all thus qua- 
lified shall, at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee of Education, be permitted to at- 
tend the instruction at the college, subject 
to its discipline and regulations. 

35th. That the superintendent shall draw 
a pay-bill for the establishment of the In- 
stitution, which shall be countersigned by 
tliesecietary ot the Education Committee, 
arid shall annex to it a nominal roll of the 
youths on the foundation of and establish- 
ments attached to the Native Medical In- 
stitution, and vouchei tor the payment of 
tfie house-rent, both signed by the secre- 
tary of the Education Committee. 

Ills Lordship in Council is pleased to 
nominate Mr. Assist. Surg. M. J. Bram- 
ley to the situation ot superintendent of 
the New Medical College. Mr. Bram- 
ley’s appointment to have effect from the 
1st proximo. 

OFFICE OF GOVERNOIl-GENERAT.— GOVER- 
NOR OF AGRA-NEW MEMBER OF COUN- 
CIL. 

General Department , Fort - WUliam y 
March 20, 1 835- — His Exc. the right 
hon. Lord W. C. Bentinck, G C B. and 
G.C.H., &c. &c. &c., Governor-general 
of India and Commander-in-chief, em- 
barked early this morning, and proceeded 
in the steamer Hoogldy to join II.M.’s 
ship Curagoa at Saugor, in which ship 
his lordship will sail immediately for Eu- 
rope. 

Ilis lordship, before quitting Calcutta, 
tiansmitted to the secretary to the Go- 
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vernrnent to the general department, his 
formal resignation of the offices of Gover- 
nor-general and Commander-in-chief. 

The council having been summoned to 
meet at four o’clock this day, Sir C. T. 
Metcalfe took his oaths and seat as Go- 
vernor-general, under the usual salute of 
nineteen guns from the ramparts of Fort- 
William. 

The following proclamation is published 
for general information : 

Proclamation. 

« Whereas his Exc. the right hon. Lord W. Ca- 
vendish Bentinck, G.C.B. and G.C H., has, by re- 
signation under his hand and seal, delivered to the 
retary to the Government in the general depart- 
nt for record on the proceedings of Government 
in that department, as required Try law, this day 
formally resigned the office of Governor-general of 
India and Governor of Bengal: and whereas the 
Hon the Court of Directors in their despatch in 
the political department, dated the 27th Dec 18.33* 
have nominated and appointed Sir Charles Theo- 
philus Metcalfe, bart.» Governor of Agra, to suc- 
ceed to the office of Governor-general or India, and 
to act in that capacity in the event of the death, 
resignation, or coming away, of Lord W C. Ben- 
tinck, G C.B. and G.C. II.; he it known therefore, 
and it is hereby proclaimed, that the hon. Sir C. T. 
Metcalfe, bait, has this day taken charge of the 
offices of Governor-general of India and Governor 
of Bengal." 

In consequence of the succession of Sir 
'% T. Metcalfe to the office of Governor- 
general and Governor of Bengal, the hon. 
William Blunt, Esq , senior ordinary 
member of the Council of India, lias this 
day succeeded to the office of governor 
of Agra, under the provisional appoint- 
ment to that effect in his behalf contained 
in the despatch of the hon. Court of Di- 
rectors, in the political department, dated 
" 27th Dec. 1833. 

The succession of the hon. William 
Blunt, Esq. to the government of Agra 
having cieated a vacancy in the Supreme 
Council of India, the Governor- general 
in Council has been this day pleased to 
appoint Henry Thoby Punsep, Esq , se- 
cretary to the Government in the general 
department, to be an ordinary member of 
the Supreme Council of India. He has 
accordingly tins day taken his oaths and 
seat. 

The Governor-general in Council has 
been pleased to make the following ap- 
pointments : 

O. A. Bushby, Esq to be secretary to gov em- 
inent in general department. 

II. W Torrens, Esq., officiating deputy secretary 
to government in general department, to conduct 
■ duties of this department until arrival of Mr. Bush- 
by. ____ 

The Governor-general notifies that he 
has made the following appointments : 

Capt. J. M. Higgmson N.L, to be private secre- 
tary to the Govemor-general. 

Lieut. W. M. Smyth, Engineers, to be military 
secretary to ditto. 

Major E. J. Honywood, L. C. ; Capt. J. Byrne, 
H.M.’sFoot; Cant. J. M. Higgmson, N.I. ; Lieut. 
\V. M. Smyth, Engineers; Cornet C. G. Fagan, 
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L.C.t and Lieut. J. H. Smyth, Artillery; to be 
aids-de-camp to ditto. 

Surg. J. Rankin, M.D., to be surg. to the Gover- 
nor-general. 

Allahabad , March25 , 1835 — The hon. 
the governor of Agra has been pleased to 
make the following appointments: 

(’apt. P. Lat iuche, 7th N.L, to te officiating 
military secretary to the governor. 

Ensign H. Barwell, 59th N.I., to be private se- 
cretary and aid-de-camp to ditto. 

Lieut. A. Wheatley, 5th L.C., to be officiating 
town and fort major, and aid-de-camp to ditto. 


PROVINCIAL COMMANDER IN-CIIIEF. 

Fort-William, March 20, 1835.— The 
right hon. Lord W. C. Bentinck, G.^C. B. 
and G.C H., Commander-in-chief of all 
the forces in India, having taken his de- 
parture for Europe, the Governor-general 
in Council is pleased to appoint Major- 
Gen. James Watson, C.B., to be provin- 
cial Commander-in-chief of the army, 
serving under the presidencies of Foit- 
WiHiam and Agra, until further orders. 

Major Gen. Watson is authorized to 
appoint a secretary to assist him in cariy- 
ing on the details of the army. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THE GOVERNOR OF BENGAL. 

General department. 

March 17. Capt. A. B. C’lapperton to officiate 
as lst-asaistnnt to master attendant. 

Capt. J. Robinson to officiate as 2d-asslstant to 
master attendant. 

Mr. Matthew Rousseau to officiate as supenn- 
tendent of semaphores. 

Mr. J. B. Thornhill to officiate as assistant in 
Calcutta Custom-hou 9 e, until expiration of Mr. 
Bracken’s leave of absence. 

Mr. Henry Alexander to officiate as assistant to 
secretary to board of customs, salt, and opium. 

25 Mr. J. R. Thornhill to take charge of Mr. 
Donnelly’s situation of lst-assistant to collector of 
government-customs at Calcutta, until further 
orders. 

Apt ill. Mr C. Bee her permitted to resume his 
office of resident at Radnagore. 

F manual Depai tine nt. 

Mai th 17. Mr. John Cumin to be actuary to Go- 
vernment Insurance Office. 

Mr. J. B. Plumb to be secretary to Government 
Insurance Office. 

Mr. Surg. J. R. Martin to be a medical officer to 
that institution. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Match 7 . Capt. T. Dickinson to be commissioner 
of Arracan. 

14. Mr. H. B Brownlow to officiate as secretary 
to sudder board of revenue at presidency during 
absence of Mr. Colvin. 

16. Mr. C. C. Jackson to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector at Noacolly. 

23. Mr. J. G. B. Lawrell to be joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Moorshedabad. 

24. Mr. C. W. Smith to be junior member of 
sudder board of revenue at presidency. 

Mr. Wigram Money to be civil and session 
judge of Zilla Beerbhoom. 

Mr. C. W. Steer to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of 13th or Bauleah division. 

Mr. Charles Tucker to be commissioner of re- 
venueand circuit of 11th or Patna division. 

Mr. T. P. Marten to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Tippcrah. 
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Mr. A. F. Donnelly to officiate a* deputy register 
of Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adaw- 
lut at presidency, and preparer of reports. 

31. Mr. C. Tottenham to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 16th or 
Chittagong division. 

April 2 Mr. John Lowis to officiate as commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 15th or Dacca di- 


vision. 

Mr. H. Moore to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Chittagong. 

3. Mr. E. F. Read to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Purneah. 


The services of Mr. G. F. Harvey have been 
placed at the disposal of the government of Agra. 

Mr. Charles Chapman having passed an examina- 
tion on the hth March, and being reported quali- 
fied for the public service, by proficiency in two of 
the native languages, the orders issued on the 21st 
Feb. for that gentleman’s return to Europe, are 
cancelldL 

Mr. C. C. Jackson, of the civil service, has been 
temporarily transferred to the Agra presidency. 

L eave of Absence ,— April 1. The Hon. C. R. 
Lindsay, to Singapore, tor health. 


BY THE GOVERNOR OF AGRA. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Match 17- Mr. C. Fraser to officiate as commis- 
sioner of Saugor and Nerbudda territories until 
further orders. 

20. The lion. F. J. Shore to officiate as commis- 
sioner of '-augor and Nerbudda territories. 

Mr. R. Woodward to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Furrutkabad. 

21. Mr. G. P. Thompson to officiate as civil and 
session judge of Goruckporc. 

Mr. W. tt. Kennaway to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of land revenue and 
customs at Cawnpore. 

Mr. T. P. Woodcock to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Ghazeeporo. 

Mr. F. II. Robinson to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Furruckabad. 

Mr. J. S. Clarke ditto ditto of Shajchanpore. 

Mr. A. Grote to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Futtehpore, during absence of Mr. Itivaz. 

Mr, II. B. Hanngton ditto as magistateand col- 
lector of Furruckabad, duiiijg absence of Mr. F. 
II. Robinson. 

Mr. It. H. P. Clarke to be officiating joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of bhahjeh.mporc. 

Mr. C. Gubbins to officiate as 1st assistant to 
commissioner in Delhi territory and agent to Go- 
vernor-general at Delhi. 

25. Mr. W. Monckton, civil and session judge of 
Mynpoory, to officiate as commissioner, for pur- 
pose of deciding suits depending m appeal before 
sudder board of revenue, under provisions of lteg. 
I. of 1821. 

20. Mr.G. Lindsay to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Furruckabad, u til further orders (Mr. 
Woodward being unable, in consequence ot sick- 
ness, to proceed to that station). • 

General Depat tment. 

March 20. Mr. G. F. Harvey to be deputy ac- 
countant and civil auditor of Agra presidency. 

21. The Hon. F. J. Shore to officiate as agent to 
Governor-general 111 Saugor and Nerbudda territo- 
ries. 

Capt. P. L. Pew, of artillery, to officiate as de- 
puty postmaster at Delhi, in consequence of ab- 
sence of Dr. J. Ranken on leave. (The app. of 
Dr. Graham to that situation, under ordeisoi 25th 
Feb., cancelled. ) 

Assist. Surg. W. P. Andrew, m.d., to be civil 
ass’stant surgeon at Cawnpore. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort William, March 18, 1835,-Lieut. CoL Wm. 
Battine, regt. of artillery, to officiate as a member 


of' 

Cra 


<~j ward during absence of Lieut. Co 
from Bengal, or until further orders. 


I 


Major Richard Powney, regt. of artillery, to 
officiate as principal commissary of ordnance, v. 
Lieut. Col. Battine. 


Capt. C. G. Dixon, regt. of artillery, to officiate 
as agent for manufacture of gunpowder at Iiha- 
pore, v. Powney. 

Capt. Henry DeBude, corps of engineers, to be 
superintending engineer in department of public 
works, central provinces, in sue. to Major Irvine. 

Capt. Thos. Warlow, corps of engineers, to offi- 
ciate as garrison and executive engineor at Delhi, 
without prejudice to his present appointment. 

Capt. N. Jones, 57th N.I , to be deputy pay. 
master of Nusseerabad circle of payment. 

Lieut. R. G. McGregor, regt. of artillery, to lie 
a deputy judge advocate-general on estab., v. Jones. 

Lieut, the Hon. II. B. Dalzell to be a commis- 
sary, and Lieut, and llrev. Capt. Chas. Dallas, a# 
regt. of artillery, a deputy commissary of ord- 
nance, from this date, to fill a vacancy. 

Mart h 23 — Capt. J. M. Iloptinstall, 31st N.L, to 
be a deputy assist, adj. gen. on estab., v. Mai kin- 
lay. 

Lieut. C. S. Guthrie, corps of engineers, to offi- 
ciate as executive engineer of 17th or Burdwan 
division of nublic works, during employment of 
Lieut. Smyth as military secretary to Governor- 
general. 

Capt Chas. Guthrie, of invalid estab., to bo 
superintending officer of companies of Burkendaz 
guards, composed of invalid sepoys, to be formed 
In division ol Patna ; date lfith March. 

Assist. Surg. John McClelland to be an assistant 
to Dr. Wallah ordered on deputation to Upper 
Assam ; date 1,1th March. 

The undermentioned officers placed, temporal 
rily, at disposal of Governor of Agra, Hc.—Capt. 
Peter Latouche, 7th N L; Lieut. Arthur Wheat- 
ley, 5th L C.j Ens. II. M. Harwell, 5<)th N.I. 

Mauh 30.— 20th N.I. Ens. Chas. Rattray to be 
licut from 11th Oct. 1834, v. Lieut. T. Gear dec. 

3 2d N I. Supermini. Lieut. C. C. J. Scott 
brought on cftec five strength of regiment, v. Lieut. 
A. P. Graham, dec., Sept. 11134. 

Surg. Simon Nicolson to las surgeon to General 
Hospital, v. Turner proceeded to Europe. 

Lieut. Francis Dashwood, regt. of artillery, to 
be assish secretary to military board, v. Capt. 
Gowan app. deputy principal commissary of ord- 
nance. 


Assist. Surg. T. W Burt app. to civil station of 
Tipperah, v. Roe placed at disposal of Comman- 
dcr-in-chief. 

Capt John Jones, 46th N.L, permitted, at his 
own request, to resign service ot Hon. Company, 
from 1st March. 


Hrad-Quat trt 1 , Jan 28 to Mat < h 1 1, 1835. — The 
following district, division, and other orders con- 
firmed • — Ens. (now Lieut.) J. Liptrott, 30lh N.L, 
to act as adj. to Kcmaoon local bat. ; date 3d Jan. 
— Jst-Lieut. W. O. Y oung to act as adj. to 2d bat. 
artillery; date 16th Jan.— Lieut. C. K Browne to 
.act as adj. to right wing (ith N.L, during its sepa- 
ration from head quarters of regt. ; date Pith Jan. 
—Lieut. J. C. Salkeld to act as adj. to 5th N.L; 
date 2,td Jan —Ens. W. Lamb to act as interp. and 
qu.mast. to 51st N.L; date 2tith Jan.— Lieut. G. 
Short, 45th N.L, to superintend disposal of go- 
vernment grain at Allygurh; date 3d Feb.— 2d 
Lieut. H. Appcrley to act as adj to 3d bat. artil- 
lery ; date 3d Feb. — Lieut. W. I*. Jones to act as 
adj. to 22d N.I. ; date 3<Jth Jan —Lieut. W. W. 
Davidson, 18th N.L, to acta* interp. and qu. mast, 
to that corps, from 23d Jan, — Lieut. J. Ewart to 
act as interp. and qu. mast, to 55th N.L; date 15th 
Jan.— Lieut. J. Mac Donald to act as adj. to left 
wing 6fith N.L, v. Lieut H. Holllngs appointed 
acting interp. and qu. mast, to 25th N.I. ; date 21st 
Feb.— Capt. P. Grant, 6!>th N.L, to act as major of 
brigade to troops in Oude, during absence of Capt. 
C. Clieapej date 14th Feb. 

Capt E. B. Bere, H.M. 16th Lancers; Ist-Lleut. 
T. Christies, 2d tr. 3d brigade horse artillery; and 
Lieut. T. Quin, 4th L.C. ; to do duty at Conva- 
lescent Depdt at Landour, until 1st Nov. 1&35. 

March 16.-3 d Local Horse. Lieut. G. R. Sid- 
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den*, 1st L.C., to be lecond in command.— Cotnet 
E. I. Robinson, 7th L.C., to be adjutant. 

March 17*— Deputy Assist. Com. J. Sperrin re- 
moved from Agra to Saugor magazine. 

March 18.— The following regimental and other 
orders confirmed Lieut. A. Cardcw to a< t as adj. 
to wing of 1st "bat. artillery at Dum Dum ; date 

10th March Lieut. J. Hunter to act as adj. to left 

wing 53<1 N.I., during its separation from regi- 
mental head-quarters,- date 5th March.— Lieut. 
W. C. Campbell to act as adj. to left wing 30th 
N.I. ; date -24th Feb.— Capt. S. L. Thornton, i3th 
N.I., to officiate as major of brigade to troops in 
Rohilcund, during alwence of Capt. H. Hay, on 
Bick cert, j date 4th March.— Lieut. T. Young to 
act as adi. to four companies of 2d N.I. proceeding 
on detached duty ; date 1st March. 

Lieut. J. II. Wakefield, 17th N.L, to act as in- 
tern. and qu. mast, to 4th L.C., during absence, 
on leave, of Lieut. C. Lowtli. 

'' March If).— Superintending Surg. W. Findon to 
assume charge oi office of superintending surgeon 
at Barrackpore. 

Assist. Surg. A. Walker (1st) removed from 40th 
to 42d N.L, and directed to join at Delhi. 

Assist. Surg. J. H. Serrell to do duty with left 
wing 53d N.L proceeding to Randah. 

March 21. — Capt. Joseph Graham, 50th N.I., to 
be military secretary to provincial commander-in- 
chief. 

Capt. C. Rogers, deputy judge advocate-general, 
removed from Saugor to Cawnpore division of 
army. 

Lieut. R. G. McGregor, who was appointed a 
deputy judge advocate general in orders of 18th 
March, posted to the Saugor division. 

March 24 — Ens. II. Ilowarth to ait as adj. to 
4|t39th N.L, during absence, on leave, of Lieut, and 
Adj. G. Pengree 5 date of order 4th March. 

Deputy Com. Capt. G. II. Woodrooffe to pro- 
ceed and assume chai gc of Delhi magazine, until 
fjurther orders. 

March 25.— Capt. J. M. Hepstinstall, who was 
app. a deputy assist, adj. gen. m orders of 23d 
March, posted to Meerut division. 

March 26 — Assist. Surg. A. Bryce, m d., posted 
to lsttr. 2d brigade of horse ar illory. 

March 27>— Unposted Kns. E. Sissniorc, at his 
own request, to d ) duty with 41st N I , at Bar- 
rnckpore, instead of 12th N.I., as formerly noti- 
fied. 

March 28.— Capt. John Wilson, 17th N.I., to 
act as brigade major to Rajpootanah field -forte, 
until further orders. 

March 31. — Brcv. Capt C. Dallas, deputy com. 
of ordnance, posted to Chunar magazine. 

Ens. S. H. Steer removed from 5th to 56th N.I. 
at Dinapore. 

Mai ch 31. — 2d Brigade Hm ic At tillet y. Ist-Lieut. 
G. Campbell to be adj. and qu. mast., v. Dash- 
wood app. assist, see. to military board. 

2d Bat. Aitillery. Ist-Lieut. E. F. Day to be adj 
and qu. mast., v. Dallas app. a deputy commissary 
of ordnance. 

The following officers, of invalid establishment, 
are permitted to reside and draw their allowances : 
—Capt. E. Marshall, at Kurnaul; Lieut. Col. J. 

J. Bird, at Hazareebaugh, instead of Berhamporc. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— March 30. Col. (Brigadier) C. S. 
Fagan, c.b., 37th N.I., on private aflairs.— Lieut. 

Col. II. L. White, 36th N.I., on ditto Col. R. 

Patton, c.b., 9th N.L, for health.— 2d-l.ieut. F. 

C. Burnett, artillery, for health. —Lieut II. Barry, 
71st N I., for health — April 3. Lieut. C. Ardmg, 
50th N.L, for health. — Lieut.O. J.Younghusbanu, 
60th N.I., for health. 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— March 17- Lieut C. Howth, 
4th L.C.— 18. Surg. J. Henderson, 49th N.I.— 19. 
Lieut. G. W. Stokes, 59th N.I.— Lieut. II. W. 
Leacock, 74th N.I. 


SHIPPING. 

At rivals in the River. 

March 19. Britannia, Ferris, from Londou, 


Calcutta . 


[Sept. 


Cape, and Mauritius} Marion, Richards, from 
China and Madras ; Fame, Richardson, from 
Mauritius and Ceylon ; and Resouice, Smith, from 
Madras.— 20. Mavis, Reynell, from Singapore and 
Penang.— 23. H.C. steamer F.ntnpnze West, from 
Madras — 25. Olivia, Roome, from Cape; and 
Laid Althorp, Sproull, from Liverpool.— 27. Vp S . 
per, Atwood, from Mauritius, Ceylon, and Ma- 
dras.— 28 Euphrasia, Lenepren, from Mauritius 
and Madras.— 29. Foititude, Wilson, from Tande- 
manar. — 30. Samuel Biown, Harding, from Liver- 
pool and Coringa.— April 1. Kyle, Fletcher, from 
Mauritius and Madras.— 3. Will Watch, Barring- 
ton, from China and Singapore; and Veto, Butter 
from Colombo.— 5. Ruby, Warden, fioin China 
and Singapore. 


Sailed f tom Saugor. 

March 19. Mary, Morton, for London 23. 

Feigns, Mason, for Liverpool; Lunetia, Muir 
head, for London; and Vltnn Collard, for Mauri- 
tlus.— 24. Duke of Argyll, Bristow, for London — 
29. Orient, White, for London.— 3<>. Aft name. 
Duff, for Mauritius and Sydney.— 31. Solway’, 
Proctor, for London; and Arab, Sparkcs, for 
Bombay.— A pril 2. Lnikins, Ingram, for Lon- 
don.— 3. Abbei ton , Shuttleworth, for London — 
4. Sir Herbeit Taylor, Stewart, for Singapore and 

China. — II. Hindustan, Redman, for London 

12. Frances Ann, Hay, for Liverpool. 


Freight to London (April 6)— Dead weight, £2 
15a. to £3; light goods, £3. 3s. to £4. 4v, ; in- 
digo and silk, £‘4. to £4. 1(X». ; bullion, half per 
cent. 


BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 19. At Futtehghur, the wife of Mr. T P. 
Hall, of a daughter. 

25. At Meerut, the lady of Brev. Capt. F french, 
H.M. 26th regt., of a son. 

Mai < h 5. At Delhi, the lady of G. II. Smith, 
Esq., C.S , of a son. 

9. At Gva, the wife of David P. Dacosta, Esq , 
of a daughter. 

10. At Chunar, the lady of Capt. W. Muruc, 
22d N.I., of a son. 

— At Futtehghur, Mrs. E. Anthony, of a 
daughter 

14 \t Saharunpore, the lady of Chas. Raikes, 
Esq , C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Agra, Mis. J. W. Chaplain, of a son. 

16. At Saugor, the lady of Capt. Chas. R. V\ 
Lane, 2d N.I., of a son. 

18 AtCahutti, the lady of John Moore, Esq , 
of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, the lady of J. R. Martin, Esq , 
of a son. 

21. At Jaujemow, Cawnpore, the lady of C. E. 
Goad, Esq., 07th N.L, of a son and heir. 

23. At Mldnapore, the lady of P. J. Chiene, 
Esq., 34th N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. VVm. Price, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Gomes, of a son. 

25. At Saugor, the lady of Capt. K. F. Macken- 
zie, 64th N.I., of a son. 

— Mis. A. Lingham, of a daughter. 

31. At Calcutta, Mrs' Fred. Bolst, of a son. 

Api il 1. Mrs. James Jacobs, of a son. 

MARRIAGFS. 

Match 14. At Cawnpore, Lieut. C. C’orfield, adj. 
47th regt. N.L, third son of Chas. Corfleld, Esq , 
of Knowle Lodge, Taunton, Somersetshire, to 
Mary Jane, eldest daughter of the late s. Light- 
foot, Esq. 

17. At Cawnpore, Lieut. David Ogilvy, 15th 
regt. N.I., fifth son of the late Rear Admiral Sir 
Wm. Ogilvy, Bart., to Caroline Helena, eldest 
daughter of Major Carter, H.M.’s 16th Foot. 

23. At Calcutta, G. F. Harvey, Esq., of the 
Bengal civil service, to Katherine Mary, only 
daughter of Henry Paulin, Esq., Hon. Company’s 
solicitor. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Michael R. Crawford to 
Mrs. Claira Eliza Fowler. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. Geo. Dick to Miss Louisa 
Hamilton. 

27. At Allahabad, Major Irvine, c.n., engineers, 
to Marianne, fourth daughter of the late John 
Shakespcar, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 
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27 . At Uauurcebagh, Capt. John Cumberlege, 
41st regt. N.I., to Mary Sophia, third daughter 
of the late Col. Sir Henry Maturin Farrington, 
Bart., of Exeter, Devon. 

2fl. At Calcutta, Capt. H. Jervis White, 50th 
regt. to Elizabeth, only daughter of the 

|«te Capt. Wm. Bury, of H.M. 35th regt. 

DEATHS. 

March 19. At Howrah, Mr. A. Grose, aged 38. 

22 . Wm. Fraser, Esq., commissioner and Gover- 
nor-general's agent at Delhi. He was shot while 
taking hi# evening ride by a person suspected to be 
a hired assassin. 

27. At Calcutta, Lieut T. A. K. Mac Gregor, of 
the European regiment 

— At Dacca, Mr. Geo. Alexander, aged 57 . 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Hall, book-keeper 
in the office of Messrs. R. C. Jenkins and Co. 

Apt ii 1. Mr. G. Anderson, aged 38. 

iWatuao. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, Ac, 

MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Fort St. George, Feb, 13, 183.5. — 
With the view of affording better means 
of instruction in medicine and surgery to 
I ndo- British and native youths entering 
the medical branch of the service at this 
piesidency, the Governor in' Council is 
pleased to direct : 

1. That instiuction in anatomy and the 
other more essential blanches ol medical 
know lege, on a plan to l>e defined by the 
medical boaid, is to be communicated by 
die surgeon of the general hospital to the 
medical apprentices ami native medical 
pupils, who will be placed under his di- 
rection for the purpose. 

2. To enable him to discharge this duty 
in a satisfactory manner, apeimaiient as- 
sistant, on a salary of 150 inpecs per 
mensem, will be appointed to that insti- 
tution. 

3. No change will he necessary 111 the 
present legulutions relative to the enter- 
tainment and pay of Indo- British and 
native youths enteitained for the suboi di- 
late medical department, or in rcgaid to 
their distribution to various hospitals for 
at least two years after their enteitaui- 
ment as medical apprentices and native 
medical pupils. 

4-. From the more advanced pupils dis- 
tributed at various stations, a ccitain 
number will be selected by the medical 
board on account of their superior quali- 
fications, of whom a list will be tians- 
mitted in January of each year to his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief, with a 
view to their being sent to the presiden- 
cy, for the purpose of doing duty at such 
hospitals as may be thought most eligible, 
and of attending the prescribed course of 
instruction and examinations at the gene- 
ral hospital, until found duly qualified for 
the duties of their profession, or are re- 
ported by the board to be unfit lor the 
service. The number of pupils to be se- 
lected for this purpose is not at any time 
to exceed fifteen of each class. 

Anal. Jour N. S. Von. 18.No.69. 


5. The medical board will be occasion- 
ally present at the examinations, and the 
final examination will always be made 
before them. 


, MILITARY FUND. 

Extract from a letter from the lion, the 
Court of Directors in the Military De- 
partment, dated 30th July 1834. 
f 15 Forward a letter from the Director# of the 
Military Fund, from which it nppears that the 
court’s lmmane and liberal proposition for the ad- 
mission of widows and legitimate children of sub. 
senbers to the benefit of the fund, without refe- 
rence to their extraction, has, on a reconsidera- 
Gonof the subject, been again negatived by the 

0- ‘‘ We are so satisfied of the pro- 
priety ot admitting the widows and legiti- 
mate children of all subscribers to the be- 
1 efit of the milifwy fund without refe- 
rence to their extraction, that we shall 
take into consideration the propriety of 
discontinuing our annual subscription to 
it unless the prohibition be removed. 

10. “ You will notify this intention to 
the subscribers without delay, in order 
that they may reconsider their decision, 
and he aware ot the consequences.” 


SHIPPING. 

Art iv als. 

M auch 1*2. Indian Oak , Worthington, from 
Cak uit.i.— l.i. Drongun, Ma<kenzie, from Bom- 
bay; Hem t/ Tunnar, from Sydney. — 17. Enter - 
pttzr, steamer, West, fioin Calcutta, Ac.; Per- 
Jett, Snell, fiom Greenock. — 23. Kyle, Fetcher* 
from I’ort Louis and Point de Galle. 

Depot tut cs. 

Marih 12. II M.S. pose, Barrow, on a cruize. 
— 11 Putt w>t, E. 1 st mu i c, for Sydney, — 13. Eu- 
jthtasut, Lcnepren, forCahutta ; Ibemtet , Byron, 
lor Bombay.— 17 . Indian Oak, Worthington, for 
Mauritius; Canon, Wilson, for Bombay.— 21. 
I adote, Dodson, for Northern Ports; II. M s. 
Tuttmt, Pennell, for Cape. — 24. Kyle, Fletcher, 
for Cahutta. 

mUTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Ill ft T IIS. 

Feb, 27 . At Bellary, the lady of Lieut. John 
Horner, II.M 55th Foot, of a son. 

Match 5. At Bungalore, the Indy of Dr. Hop- 
kins, Hth L.C., of a daughter. 

d. At ('.innanore, the lady of Capt. Minchin, 
47th N.I., of twin daughters. 

10. In cam;), at Shikarpoor, the lady of Major 
Dowker, 2d regt., of a son 

III. At Mowbray Garden#, Madras, Lady Palmer, 
of a daughter. 

MAKKIAGFS. 

Mart h 5. At Cochin, R. Oliphant, Esq., assis- 
tant surgeon, to Agnes, third daughter of Thomas 
Balfour, Esq , of Blackburn, Sterling. 

12. At Palamcottnh, the Rev. J. J. Muller, mis- 
sionary, of the Churih Missionary Society, to Ca- 
therine, eldest daughter of the Rev. C. Rhenius. 

13. At Calicut, Daniel White, Esq., head-assis- 
tant to the principal collector of Malabar, to Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of S. Ntcholls, Esq., of the 
Madras civil service. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 23. At Mercara, Elizabeth Martin, wife of 
Mr. Charles Martin, aged 21. 

2<i. At Palamcottah, George Arthur Hughes, 
Esq , of Tinnevclly, aged about C5. 

(E) 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, Sic. 

FEES FOB 8ACRED OFFICES. 

Bombay Castle , March 12, 1835.— The 
right hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to notify, that, in communication 
with the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, it has 
been resolved, that no fees shall hence- 
forth be required of military persons or 
their families, for sacred offices under 
this presidency. 

NEW GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 

, Proclamation . — Bombay Castle, March 
17, 1835. — Whereas the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Grant, Grand Cross of Hanover, 
and one of his Majesty’s most hon. privy 
councillors, hath been appointed by the 
hon. the Court of Directors to the office 
of governor of Bombay, and its dependen- 
cies, on the resignation of the same by the 
right hon. the Earl of Clare, it is there- 
fore hereby proclaimed that the Earl of 
Clare haying this day resigned the said 
office, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant 
has on the date hereof received charge of 
the government of Bombay, and its de- 
pendencies, and taken the oaths and his 
seat under the usual salute from the gar- 
rison : and all persons arc required to 
obey the said right hon. Sir Robert 
Grant, as Governor and President in Coun- 
cil accordingly. 

The right hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to direct the following ap- 
pointments to be made on the personal 
staff of the right hon. the Governor : 

Major Orlando Felix (unattached) to be private 
secretary. 

Major William Havelock, 4th Drags., to act as 
military secretary, until further orders. 

Lieut. Cuthbert Davidson, (16th Bengal N.I., to 
be aid-de-carrm, pending a reference that has been 
made to the uovernor-geneial of India 

Major O. Felix to be aid-de-eamp, until further 

orders. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

COL. VALIANT. 

Abstract of the charges preferred by 
Lieut. -Col. Dickson, commanding H. M. 
40th regt., against Colonel Valiant, com- 
mandant of the Garrison of Bombay. 

1 st Charge . — For a gross violation of 
the articles of war and the custom of His 
Majesty’s service in having, on or about 
the 15th Nov. 1834, received direct a 
written complaint from a private soldier, 
Win. Maitland, and his wife, of H. M. 
40th regt., and in having ordered a court 
of inquiry to be assembled for the purpose 
of investigating the said complaint, with- 
out' previously ascertaining from Lieut. 
Col. Dickson whether it had been for- 
warded through the proper channel, and 
if Lieut. -Col. Dickson had taken proper 
steps to give redress to the complainants. 


2 d Charge.— For having unjustly and 
illegally endeavoured to influence the 
aforesaid court of inquiry held on the 18th 
Nov. 1834, in its secret deliberation. 

3 d Charge . — (The same as the first, 
with exception of the dates, and that the 
name of the complainant was Private 
Hugh Walsh). 

4 th Charge— For having acted in oppo- 
sition to every gentlemanly and equitable 
feeling, by sending for Private Hugh 
Walsh to his quarters, in October or Nov. 
1834, and for having then and there, by 
the questions and language which he used 
to the said Private Hugh Walsh and his 
wife, extorted from them the aforesaid 
complaint. 

5th Charge . — For a gross breach of dis- 
cipline in receiving, on the 8th Dec. 1834, 
a note and disrespectful message from 
the schoolmaster serjeant, without taking 
due notice of the serjeant’s improper con- 
duct. 

C th Charge — For unduly and unlaw- 
fully interfering with Lieut--Col. Dick- 
son’s command of II. M. 40th regt , in 
the months of Nov. and Dec. 1834, by 
ordering or expressing a wish to Quarter- 
master Walsh, that Private Maitland and 
his wife should be accommodated with a 
hut in the patchery of H. M. 40th regt. ; 
and by giving to Lieut -Col. Dickson 
certain written instructions with respect 
to the management of the regimental 
school. 

1th Charge . — For unofficerlike and 
highly disrespectful conduct towards, and 
in contempt of, his two chiefs, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Clare, aiul His Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief, in presuming to pre- 
fer against Lieut.- Col Dickson a cliaige 
founded upon a subject which had been 
previously concluded and settled by his 
two aforesaid chiefs. 

8 th Charge . — For a gross breach of the 
ai tides of war and the custom of llis 
Majesty’s service, in having, in the month 
ot Nov. 1834, received several complaints 
direct from private soldiers und their 
wives of H. M. 40th regt., irregularly 
made to him without having been submit- 
ted through the proper channel. 

9 th Charge — For unofficerlike conduct, 
in making use of certain expressions or 
insinuations injurious to Lieut.- Col. Dick- 
son’s character as commanding officer of 
H. M. 40th regt., contained in a letter 
addressed to the Brigade- major of King’s 
troops for the information of His Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief, dated 7th Dec. 
1834. 

Finding and Sentence — The court hav- 
ing maturely weighed, &c. &c., came to 
the following opinion with respect to the 
charges submitted to their investigation : 

With regard to the 1st and 3d charges 
that the prisoner, Col. Thomas Valiant 
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of H. M. 40th regt . of Foot, and Com- 
mandant of the Garrison of Bombay, is 
guilty of improper conduct to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline, in 
having acted contrary to the custom of the 
service, by having received direct the 
complaints of Privates Maitland and 
Walsh, and their wives, of H. M. 40th 
regt., specified in the said charges, and, by 
having ordered a court of inquiry to be 
assembled for the purpose of investigating 
the said complaints, without having pre- 
viously communicated with the command- 
ing officer of H. M. 40tlrtfegt. on the 
subject, but they do acquit him of all and 
every other part of the said charges : —and 
the court do therefore adjudge him, the 
said Col. T. Valiant, to be reprimanded 
in such manner as His Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief may be pleased to direct. 

That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
2d and 4th charges preferred against him, 
und the court do therefore fully and ho- 
nourably acquit him, the said Col. T. 
Valiant, of all and every part of the said 
clmrges, which the court at the same time 
consider to be vexatious. 

That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th charges, and the 
court do therefore acquit him, the said 
Col. T. Valiant, of all and every part of 
the said charges. 

With regard to the 9th charge, that the 
prisoner did address to the major of bri- 
gade of King’s troops a letter on the 7th 
Dec. 1834, which contained the expres- 
sions specified in the said charge, but, us 
the court do not attach any culpability to 
the prisoner for having written the said 
letter, they do therefore acquit him, the 
said Col. T. Valiant, of all and every part 
ol the said charge. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial Department. 

March 11. E. H. Baillie, Esq., to be judicial 
commissioner for Deckan and Knandeish. 

E. II. Baillicj Esq., to be acting senior puisne 
judge of sudder dewanee and sudder foujdarce 
adawlut. 

J. Henderson, Esq., to be acting second puisne 
judge of ditto dilto. 

J. Kentish, Esq., to be third puisne judge of 
ditto ditto and visiting judicial commissioner for 
Tanna and Guzerat. 

17- Mr. G. Letsom Elliott, to be judge of Ah- 
mednuggur. 

Messrs. Richardson, Blrdwood, and Chamier, 
confirmed In situations of assistant judge at Broach, 
Ahmedabad, and Tannah, respectively. 

Territorial Department.— -Revenue. 

March 17. Mr. H. H. Glass to be collector of 
Rutnagherry. 

25. Mr. C. M. Harrison to be third assistant to 
collector of Rutnagherry. 

Mr. A.W. Jones was examined in the regulations 
of government on the 23d Feb., by a committee as- 
sembled for that purpose, and has been found 
quite competent to enter on the transaction of 
public business. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Cattle, Feb. 24 to March 8, 1835.— The 
following temporary arrangements confirmed:— 
Lieut. H. Gibeme and 2d-LTeut. T. Gaisford, for- 
mer to act as qu. mast., and latter as intern, to 
Golundauze bat., during absence of Lieut Clea- 
ther — Lieut. H. H. Hooson, 20th N.I., to act as 
line adj. at Rajcote, during absence of Lieut An- 
derson, on sick leave.— Lieut. T. H. Ottley, 26th 
N.I., to act as interp. to right wing of that regt., 
from 1st Nov. 1834. 

March 10.— Mr. H. B. Campbell (late lieut), on 
pension estab., permitted to reside and receive his 
pension at Dapoollc. 

March 11.— Lieut. Col. Vans Kennedy, of 21st 
N.I., placed at disqiosal of Com.- in-chief for regi- 
mental duty. 

Maj. W. Muller, regt. of artillery, to be judge 
adv. general of army, v. Lieut Col. Vans Kennedy 
removed. 

March 12— 1st Gr. N.f. Ens. \V. C. Stather to 
belieut., v. Hunt invalided; date 17th Feb. 1835. 

6th N.I. Ens. W. G. M'Haffie to be lieut., v. 
Mantdec.; date 21st July 1834. 

17th N.I. Ena. T. T. Christie to be lieut., v. 
Pottinger killed in action; date Iflth Feb. 1835. 

The following Ensigns posted to regiments :— C. 
D. Delamotte to 1st Gr. N.I. ; A. J. Jukes, 17lh 
N.I. ; C. Podmorc, 6th do. ; A. G. Shaw, 22d do. ; 
T L. Jameson, 3d do. 

Brev. Capt. J. Adamson, of H.M. 40th regt., to 
be interp. in liindoostanee language to that regt. 

Infantry. Maj. C. B. James to he lieut. col., v. 
Flemming retired ; date 4th Nov. 1833. 

3d N.I. Capt. G. Taylor to be major, v. James, 
prom. ; date 4th Nov. 1833. 

4 th N.I, Lieut. J. Hallett to be capt., and Ens. 
H. Price to lie lieut., In sue. to Candy resigned; 
date 29th Nov. 1833. 

Assist. Surg. J. Howison to bo surgeon, v. Trash 
retired ; date 15th J.in. 1835. 

March 16 — Capt. Molesworth, at his own re- 
quest, permitted to resign his app. in commissa- 
riat department. 

Maxh 18 Ens. II. J. Barr, 8th N.I , to bo 

acting Interp. in Hmdoostanee language to 2d bat. 
artillery. 

3d N. I. Lieut. D. A. Malcolm to be adj., v. 
Hallett prom. , date 13th March 1835. 

Lieut. R. Hudson, 2d or Gr. N.I., to act as bri- 
gade-major at Sholapoor, until arrival of officer 
nominated to situation. 

Ens. J. Anderson, 17th N.I., to act as interp. 
to detachments in Myhee Kanta. 

Capt G- J.MBnt, 19th N.I. , placed at disposal 
of Com.-in-chief, for purpose of being appointed 
to command of marine battalion. 

Lieut. H. J. Parkinson, 22d N.I., to command 
Guzerat provincial battalion. 

March 23. — Major R. Pouget, engineers, per- 
mitted to retire from Hon. Company’s service. 

The undermentioned ofHcers, cadets of season 
J8I9, to be cants, by brevet, vis. Lieut. E. M. 
Ennis, 21st N.I., from 28th Feb, 1835— Lieut. J. 
Hobson, Europ. regt., from 1st March 18.15. 

March 25.— Surg. J. McLennan to bo surgeon 
to Right Hon. the Governor, until further orders; 
to have effect from 17th March. 


Returned to duty, from Europe. — March 10. 
Surg. W. F. M. Cockerill. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe . — March 11. Ens E. M. Milne, 7th 
N.I., for health— 10. Surg A. Tawse, Iflth N.L, 
for health.— Lieut. Col. F. ftoome, 7th N.L, for 
health.— 23. Ens. D. Milne, 24th N.L, for health. 

To Neil gharry Hills. — March 16. Capt. J. T. 
Moleswortn, for twelve months, for health. — 
Lieut. T. Candy, for ditto ditto. 

To Cairn of Good Hope.— March 11. Vet. Surg. 
T, Hilton, horse-brigade, for health. 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Mabcb 18. H.M.S. Andromache, Chads, from a 
Ctuixe. — 23. Amelia Thompson, I’igott, from Mau- 
ritius,— 24. John Banne> man. Watt, from China. 
— *6. William Ritchie, Kenn, from Liverpool ; 
H.M S. Raleigh, Quin, from Trincomallee. — 30. 
Francis Warden, Avud, from Penang.— April — . 
Kent, Coubro, from Liverpool. 

Depat tureg. 

March 15. Elizabeth, Kelso, for Cape. — 16. 
Ganges, Ardile, for London.— 18. Mary, Tucker, 
lor Liverpool. — 25. Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, 
lor London; La Glorie, Fourneau, for Malabar 
Coast and Bordeaux. —30. Anacreon, Labal, for 
Mangalore. — 31. Sarah, gyms, for Liverpool; 
H.C. sloop of war Ternnte, Rowland, for Persian 
Gulf.— A jpril 7- Andromache, Addrews, for Lon- 
don.— John Hayes, llessc, for Liverpool. 


Freight — to London (April 4) - £3 to £3. 10#. 
per ton. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 

BIHTHS. 

March 11. At Surat, the lady of J. Vibart, Esq , 
C.S., of a son. 

13. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Capt. Mac- 
kintosh, of a son. 

16. At Klrkee, the lady of Capt. R. It. Gilles- 
pie, H.M. 4th L. Drags., of a son. 

20. At Bombay, Mrs. A. B. Boswell, of a son. 

2L At Seroor, the lady of Capt. Goodfellow, 

engineers, of a daughter. 

22. At Poonah, tne lady of B. P. llooke, Esq., 

a daughter. 

27. At Chowputty, Bombay, the lady of W. 
Morse Webb, Esq., deputy commissary of ord- 
nance N. D. A , of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 9. At Bombay, the Rev. W. K. Fletcher, 
a.m., chaplain < f Christ’s Church, Bycutla, to 
Elizabeth Catherine, eldest daughter of the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Carr. 

17. At Bombay, Mr. E J. Martinnant, to Miss 
Matilda Rogers. 

21. At Bombay. Mr. E. Evans, commanding the 
•hip Sultana, to Matilda, youngest daughter of 
John Fryer, Esq., surgeon, late of St. Germain's, 
Cornwall 

28. At Itutnagherry, George Coles, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Letltia Hamilton, third daughter 
of the late Lieut.-Coi. Elliot Voyle, of the Bengal 
establishment. 


tfrplott. 


26. At Nuwtre Ellla, the lady of Lieut. Cum- 
min, H.M. 97th regt, of a daughter, still-bom. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 16. At Colombo, James Titterton, Esq., 
apothecary to the forces, to Jane Wilhelmina 
Weerman. 

April 4. At Kandy, Lieut. J. F. G. Braybrooke, 
Ceylon Rides, to Miss Maria Burton. 

DEATH. 

Jan . 22. At Trincomallee, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. 
Rumley, Ceylon Rifles. 


l^rnang. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 4. The lady of Dr. Montgoracne, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 12. Mrs. Iiilder, of a daughter. 


Singapore. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrimlx. — March 12. Blenheim , from Sydney 
and Batavia.— 30. Helen, from Batavia.— A pi if, 
Antigua Packet, from Liverpool and Batavia — 
Medota, from N S. Wales. — 12. Coldstream, from 
Calcutta.— 11. Philip, fromllhio; Universe, from 
Liverpool and Batavia.— 14. Artemis, from ditto 
ditto, and sailed 26th for China; Arethusa, from 
London. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 1. G. F. Davidson, Esq., to MissS. Whit- 
tle. 


DEATH, 

■tpril 4. At his house In High Street, Chesang, 
an old and wealthy Chinese merchant, well known 
in the Straits. He was one of the first settlers in 
the colony, and from a low origin Is said to have 
amassed considerable property. He was 74 or 75 
years of age. 


iSataiiia. 

SHIPPING. 

At rivals.— April. Sarah, from London; Conn dr 
Mon, from Liverpool.— 8. Bencoolen, Irom Liver- 
pool. 


(Cljtita. 

SHIPPING. 


COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 11. Capt. W. T. Stamms, A. D. C., to be 
Acting private secretary to Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor, during abseuce of E. R. Power, Esq. 

March 5. J. Barnett, Esq., to be government 
agent for southern province. 

C. P. Walker, Esq., to be district judge of dis- 
trict court at Anooradhapoora and assistant to go- 
vernment-agent for northern province. 

April 3. M. Wilmot, Esq., to be acting district 
judge of district court of Colombo No. 4, and act- 
ing assistant to government-agent for western 
province at Caltara. 

J. Dinwoodie, E»q., to be acting district judge 
of district court of Mature and acting assistant to 
government-agent for southern province at Ma- 
ture. 


Arrivals — Jan. 31. Argyle, from Calcutta; Ras- 
selas, from Sandwich Islands — Feb. 4. Upton Cas- 
tle, from Calcutta.— 6 Dnncan, from Liverpool.— 
7. Vestal, from Manilla; Condor, from Java; 
Lord Amherst, from Sydney and Sourabaya ; C apt. 
Cook, from Calcutta.— 19. Hooghly, from Ma- 
nilla; Ativick, from Singapore; Nestor, from 
Sourabaya; Pans, from Batavia; Cabot, from 
Samarnng.— 23. David Scott, from N. S. Wales, 
Sved Khnn, from Bengal.— March 2. Shepherdess, 
from Batavia. — 13. Tat tar, from Batavia. — 17- 
Bombay Castle, fiom Bengal. — 18. Horatio, from 
Batavia.— 24. Trinculo, from Liverpool. 

Departures —March 12. — Lord Amherst, for 
N.S. Wales. — 13. Vestal, for ditto.— 19. Syed Khan, 
for Bombay. 


ilrU) *outfj JicLIalro. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 26. At Gangoroowa, Kandy, the lady of S. 
Northway, Esq., of a daughter. 

March f. At Colombo, Mrs. C. W. Hoffman, of 
• son. 

24. Mrs. C. E. DeBreard, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Weinan, of a son. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney. — Fel). 25. Palmer, from 
Leith and V. D. Land.— 26. City of Esh/ibutgh, 
from Mauritius; Warrior, from London; /)('- 
chess of Northumberland, from Dublin.— 28. Jane, 
from London.— March 1. Lonaeh, and Alice, liom 
Mauritius and Hobart Town ; Avon, from Lon- 
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don and fishery. -3- Maccietfeld, {tom China. -3. 
Sy Kennaway, from Cork and Hobart Town.- 
ZTThomat Harrison, from London and ditto.— 13. 
liiic Mac, from Mauritius and ditto. — Royal 
fLorre, from London, Cape, and ditto — 22. Rri- 
tannio, from Mauritius and ditto.— 25. Orwell, 
from China and ditto.— 21). Surrey, from Ply- 
mouth: Fortune, from London.— 30. Argo, from 
Mauritius.— April 4. Isabella, from Swan River — 
7 Waterloo, from London and Hobart Town.— 1). 
Hind, from New Zealand: Lady Nugent, from 
London.— 19. Royal George, from London and 
Hobart Town. — 23. Harriet, from Cape.— 27. Ann, 
Lom London.— 28. Freak, from Liverpool. — 29. 
Statesman, from Portsmouth. 

Departures.-- April 18. Palmer, Lady Runaway, 
and Royal George, all for Batavia ; Lady Hayes, 
for China. 


Feb. 2. The lady of Alex. Watt, Esq., of Es- 
rom, Bathurst Plains, of a son. 

13. At Sydney, Mrs. Win. Tibbcy, of a son. 

March 3. At Lake Cottage, Port Macquarie, the 
lady of Major Innes, J P., of a daughter. 

4. Mrs. George Dudridge, of a son. 

11. Mrs. A. Foss, of a daughter. 

31. At Sydney, the lady of George Salt Tucker, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Tirranna, Goulbum Plains, Mrs. Gibson, 
of a daughter. 

April 7. At Windsor, the lady of Francis Bed- 
dek, Esq., of a son and heir. 

17. At Maitland, the lady of the Rev. John Gar- 
vin, of a son. 

18. At the Bank of Australia, the lady of W. H. 
Mackenzie, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Fab. 23. At Sydney, James Ellis, Esq., surgeon 
R.N., to Eliza Anne, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Macdonald, of H.M. 17th regt. 

Match 21. At Sydney, J. B. R. Robertson, Esq., 
of Hunter's River, to Anne, only daughter of the 
late John Foxton, Esq., R.N. 

April 6. At Port Macquarie, Capt. W. Lonsdale, 
of the 4th or King’s Own Regiment, 10 Martha, 
youngest daughter of B. Smith, Esq., of Launces- 
ton. 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 8. At Sydney, Mr. M. Fisher, aged 45. 

— Mr, Frederick Merritt, aged 21. 

28- At the North Shore, Sydney, Lieut. Richard 
Stark, of the 1st regt. Bombay N.I., and late pay- 
master of the Poonah division of the army. 


April 12. Mrs. Brooks, aged 53. 

13. At Sydney, Mr. Benj. Hallum. 

14. At Invermein, the lady of Francis Little, 
Esq., after giving birth to a son. 

— Mrs. G. II. Nichols, aged 22. 

18. Mr. Robert Jelf, aged 45. 

19. At Newcastle, John Henderson, Esq., ma- 
nager of the Australian Agricultural Company’s 
coal mines. 


Fan Piemen’s It ana. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals st Hobart Town — Feb. 21. Anne, from 
Liverpool and Rio.— March 1. Merope, from Mau- 
ritius.— 3. Waterloo, from Portsmouth.— 9. Wave, 
from London.— 22. Jane and Henry, from Cape. 
—25. Caledonia, from Mauritius.— 28. Ellen, from 
Swan River. — 27« New Grove, from Scilly. — 
April 1. Resow ce, from Calcutta. — Lorhiel, from 
Leith.— 9. Matchless, from Cape. — 13. Harriet, 
from Swan River.— 18. Bachelor, trom Liverpool. 
—19. Gem, from Sourabaya.— 20. Heisey, from 
Cape t Clorinda, from Mauritius ; Vibilui, from 
London. 


BIRTHS. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 8. At Launceston, James Aitkin, Esq., to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Wm. Manifold, Esq., of 
K eiso, River Tamar. 

13. At Bothwell, W. S. Sharland, Esq., assis- 
tant surveyor-general, to Frances Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Maj. Charles Schaw, of the 21st FuM- 
lecrs, and police magistrate of Bothwell. 

Feb. 8. At Launceston, Lieut. Dutton, R N., to 
Heldisa, youngest daughter of the late Peter 
Lette, Esq., of Curramore. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 3. At Hamilton, Mrs. Wm. Roadkmght., 

4. At Launceston, Mr. J. Jennings, of tho Arm 
of Jennings and Hamilton. 

18. Mr. George White, aged 29. 

March 4. Arktobart Town, Lieut. Smith, R.N. 
Lately. At Hobart Town, Major Culley, latent 
the 5th regt. of Foot. 


^Mauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals.— Feb. 21. Collingtvond, from Liverpool 
March 1. Thames, from London.— April 10. Ca- 
pricorn, from Brazils.— 20. Louisa, from London. 
—May 18. Emma, from Liverpool.— 17* Adonis, 
from London. 

Departuies .— March 10. Resource, for India.— 

20.— Duke of Clatetite, for Madras.— 22. Peter 
Ptoctor, for Calcutta.— 24. Thames, for Batavia. 
—20. Pegasus, for Sydney.— 31. Dait, tor Sydney. 

DEATH. 

iMtely, Mr. Fullardon, a merchant and planter. 
He is said to have died worth 2,000,000 dollars. 


grain: of ©00& JOope. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival *.-- April 15. Severn, from London; Mary, 
from Rio de Janeiro. — 20. Morning Star, from 
London.— May 8. Thomas Snook, from London.— 
Junes. H.M.S. Victot , from England — 8, Courier, 
from London.— 9. Chailcs Curter, from London. 
—10. H.M.S. Rattlesnake, from England.— 11. 
Agiipptna, from Land’s End.— 13. Sicilian, from 
Liverpool. 

Departures.— Ann! 23. Morning Star, for Cey- 
lon.— 24. Severn, for Madras and Calcutta — May 
16. Sit David Ogilvlo, and Sir Charles McCarthy, 
for Swan River.— 20. Prince George, Heytoorth, 
and Minerva, also for Mauritius; Mary, for Ho- 
bart Town.— June 2. Skerme, from Swan River.— 
11. H.M.S. Victor, for India. 


BIRTHS. 

Apul2. Mrs. Harrison Watson, of a son. 

14. At Wynberg, Mrs. Hamilton, of a daughter. 
May 3. The lady of Wm. Hickey, Esq., or Cal- 
cutta, of a daughter. 

24. The wife of Lieut. Col. Sir Jeremiuh Bryant, 
Madras army, of adaughter. 

25. At Rode Ilek, the lady of James Banco, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

June 2. At Symon’s Bay, the lady of Admiral P. 
Campbell, c.b„ commander-in-chlcf, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 28. At Rondesbosth, R. P. Dobie, Esq., 
of Cape Town, to Miss Hester Allda Coiyn, of 
Constantia. 

April 27. Mr. M. A. Bergh, to Charlotte Wil- 
helmina Buisdne, widow of the late Capt. J. J. 
Grind ley. 

May 19 At Rondebosch, Capt. D. Shlrling, ot 
the Olive Branch, to Miss Ann Heyward. 


Feb. 18. The lady of John Gregory, Esq., colo- 
nial treasurer, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. McLachlan, of a daughter. 

25. At Hobart Town, the lady of Stephen Adcy, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Lately. At Formosa, Bothwell, Mrs. Garrett, of 
a daughter. 


DEATHS, 

April 27 . William T. Robertson, Esq., of the 
Bengal civil service, aged 38. 

May 29. Major C. F. Hart, 10th regt. N.I., and 
deputy quarter-master general Of the Bombay 
army, aged 41. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, Aaj. 9. 

Steam- Communication with India. — Sir 
J. C. Hobhouse , in reply to a question 
from Mr. Wallace, stated that, os to a 
steam-communication with India, the 
East- India Company had not taken the 
Bteps expected from them for a direct 
communication from Suez to Bombay, by 
the Red Sea ; but, by private letters from 
Bombay, it appeared that a steam -boat 
was to sail from thence to Suez on the 
12th of July; but it had already twice 
attempted the passage, and had been 
obliged to put back. It was his duty to 
mention, that, last week, the Board with 
which he was connected, and the directors 
of the Company, had come to a determina- 
tion to build two large steam-vessels, to be 
placed on the Bombay station ; but the 
real reason why more earnest steps had 
not been tuken for this most uselul pur- 
pose, was a regard to the dilapidated 
finances of the Company. The object 
was, however, one of national import- 
ance, and should receive every attention. 
As to the route by the Euphrates, what 
might be the issue, lie could not pretend 
to say; but he had his opinion, and the 
last advices were favourable. He had 
letters from Aleppo and Antioch, both of 
the 19th ol June, stating that all difficulty 
had bet n removed as to the conveyance 
of stores, and that some of them had 
reached a place on the route, and that they 
were on the road across the mountains to 
Bir. But, supposing this expedition to 
succeed, it would still be the duty of t he 
King’s Government to take- steps for the 
regular navigation of the Red Sea. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

The Right TTon. Lord Auckland has 
been appointed Governor general of India. 

The Jupiter frigate, .50, is ordered to be 
fitted out at Sheerness for the conveyance 
of his Lordship, who, it is expected, will 
embark about the end of September, so 
as to arrive in Bengal in the month of 
January next. 

PRFSENTS FROM THE KING OF OUDE. 

The Duke of Argyll, from Calcutta, has 
brought some costly presents from the 
king of Oude to our sovereign. They 
consist principally of articles of domestic 
use; amongst others, a bedstead, said to 
be of solid gold, and a table, of the same 
precious metal ; two massive chairs of 
solid silver; the whole got up in a woik- 
manlike manner, being richly chased and 
ornamented with curiously wrought and 
carved figures. There are also tv\ o ele- 


phants, two Arabian horses, and two 
dwarf buffaloes. The elephants, which are 
male and female, are of a peculiarly small 
breed, and not yet full grown, being only 
in their eleventh year. They are accom- 
panied by native attendants, clothed in 
Oriental dresses of scarlet and gold. The 
male elephant was removed to Mr. Cross’s 
establishment, the Surrey Zoological Gai- 
dens, and the female to the Zoological 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park. The 
Arabian horses will be removed to Wind- 
sor, and added to the King’s stud. The 
whole of the presents, among which are 
many valuable shawte, &re estimated to be 
worth .£80, 000 . — London Paper. 

INDIA OVERLAND MAIL. 

The first Indian mail, by the way of 
Alexandria and the Red Sea, which was 
despatched fiom Falmouth on the 3d of 
March, in the African sfpamer, arnved 
at Bombay on the 22d of April, in fifty 
days fiom England. The passage by tins 
route may now be generally accomplished 
in fifty days, viz. seventeen days from 
Falmouth to Malta, five days from Malta 
to Alexandria, and twenty-eight days from 
Alexandna to Bombay, including stop- 
pages . — Devcnporjj Telegraph. 

GOVERNOR OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA- 

Capt. Hindmarsh, It. N., has boon 
appointed governor of the new colony of 
South Australia. 

NEWSPAPERS TO AND FROM THE COLONII S. 

By a recent act, the postage on news- 
papers to and from the colonics and pos- 
sessions beyond sea, is thin* altered : 

By private ships, Id. each paper- the 
postage on those from the United King- 
dom is to be paid at the time of putting 
them into the post. 

By packet, newspapers arc not liable 
to any postage 

There is no alteration in the postage 
upon newspapers to the Cape of Good 
Hope, the East Indies, and New South 
Wales. 

PERSONAGES FROM THE EAST. 

Amongst the personages who have 
arrived in Europe from India during the 
past month, aie M Maitin Honigbciger, 
a naiive of Transylvania, who has been 
resident for some time past in the Punjab, 
in the employment, we believe, of Ku»- 
jeet Singh This gentleman (who dresses 
in the oriental costume) has distinguished 
himself by making a variety of curious 
discoveries in Indo- Grecian antiquities, 
and brings a highly valuable collection of 
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coins and other relics from North-western 
India. Another remarkable personage is 
M. du Bois de Jancigny, who comes 
on ' a special mission from the king of 
Oude to the king of England. The 
Begum Sumroo is also understood to 
have accredited some agent to Europe. 


GOVFRNOR OF 8T«. HELENA. 

Major General Middlemore has been 
appointed Governor of St. Helena. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

The King has been pleased to make tbe 
following appointments : 

John M‘ Neill, Esq. to be secretary to his ma- 
jesty's embassy of congratulation to the court of 
Persia: dated 30th June 1835. 

Stephenson Vilhers Surtees, Esq. to be vice- 
president of the court of appeal In the island of 
Mauritius; date 24th July*! 835. 

anolo-spah^iIh expedition. 

List of officers of the East-Ir.dia Corn- 
p uiy’s service, who have entered into the 
auxiliary corps raised for the service of 
the Queen of Spain ; — 

Lieut. Col. R. L. Evans, C.B., Madras army, 
as brigadier general. 

Captain Apthorpe, Company’s service, as major. 

Capt. Burt, Bengal engineers, as major of en- 
gineers. 

Capt Win. Ellis, Bengal army, as major. 

Capt. H. R. Kirby, Madras army, as lieut.-co- 
loiiel. 

Lieut. Bryan, Stapylton, late Madras aimy, as 
captain. 

Lieut. J. B Backhouse, Bengal horse-artillery, 
as captain. 

Lieut. Denman, Madras artillery, as captain. 

Lieut. E. Stephenson, Madras cavalry, as cap- 
tain. 

London, July 25, 183 5. 

IIIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
* EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

1HA L. Dtags, (in Bengal). Cornet € Peterson 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Wymer, who retires ; 
C. H. Knatchbull to be comet by purch., v. Peter- 
son (both 2(i June 35). 

13th L. Drags, (at Madras). Lieut. J. A. De Ba- 
linhard, from 92d F., to be lieut., v Cox, who 
exch. (3 July 35). 

lw/i L. Drags, (in Bengal). Cornet O. T. \V. 
Pipon to be lieut. by purch., v. Bedford app. to 
95th F. ; R. A. Yule to be comet by purch., v. 
Pipon (both 3 July 35).— R. J. Hurford to be vete- 
rinary surg. v. Phillips, whose app. has not taken 
place (17 do). 

2 d Foot (at Bombay). Ens. C. L. Bennett to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Jesse, app. to 46th F. s' Godfrey 
Piercy to be ens. by purch. v. Bennett (both 24 
July 35). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Maj. T. Hall, from 97th 
regt., to be major, v. Lockyer, who exch, (26 June 
35)— Lieut. R N. Everard to be capt by purch., 
v Lockyer prom. » Ens. C. Peshall to be lieut. by 
purch., v Ei erard ; R. H. Gall to be ens. by purch., 
v. Peshall (all 3 July 35). 

Ath Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ens. F L. Arthur to 
be lieut by purch., v. Fortescue who retires ; R. 
O’Neill to W ens. by purch., v. Arthur (both 3 
July 35). — Assist. Surg. W. H. Allman, M.D., 
from staff, to be assist, surg., v. Rollaud, who 
exili. (11 Aug.).— Ens. J. S. Shortt, from 48th F., 
to be ens., v. Henderson, who exch. (14 do.) 

fith Foot (at Bombay). Capt. John Dobbs, from 
h. p. 52d F., to be capt, v. J Atherton, who exch. 
ID July 35 — Lieut. John Crofton to be capt. by 
purch., v. Dobbs, who retires; Ens. R. W. M'L. 


Fraser to be lieut. by purch., v. Crofton ; G. M. 
Atkins to be ens. by purch., v. Fraser (all 17 do.) 

13tA Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. H. Havelock to be 
ad) , v Brownrlgg cashiered (30 Dec. 34) ; Lieut. 
W. R. Stretton, from h. p. unattached, to be lieut.. 
v. Havelock app. adj. (31 July 35) — Ens. J. S. 
Wood, from 4«th F., to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Stretton, who retires (21 Aug. 35). 


INDIA SHIPPING, 

Arrivals. 

July 30. Duke of Argyll, Bristow, from Bengal 
24th March; off Falmouth.— Auo. 3. Diana, Dud- 
man, from China 9th March; City of Edtnbuigh, 
Frazei, from Bengal 27th Feb., and Cape 20th 
May ; and Suney, Kemp, from V. D. Land 10th # 
March; all off Falmouth.— 4. Roslyn Castle, Ri- 
chards, from N. S. Wales 22d Feb., and Rio de 
Janeiro 2d June; off Dartmouth.— Elisa, Hall, 
troin Batavia ; off Plymouth (for Rotterdam).— 

5. London, Ball, from Mauritius 8th April ; at Li- 
verpool.— Favonte, Cobb, from Singapore 12th 
March ; off Plymouth. — 6. Buckinghamshire, 
Hopkins, from Bombay 25th March, ana Cape 30th 
May ; and At gyle, MacDonald, from China 24th 
March ; both off Falmouth.— 7. Susan, Addison, 
from Bengal 18th March ; at Deal.— Afrlcanus, 
Watkins, from Bombay 13th March 5 off Dover, — 

10. Swallow, Neilson, from Cape 4th June; off 
Plymouth —Mary, Morton, from Bengal 19th 
March; and Camilla, Wilson, from V. D. Land 
11th Marih; both at Gravesend.— 14 Upton Castle, 
Duggan, from China 15th March; off Plymouth. 
—17. H. M. S. Alligator, Lambert, from Ceylon 
28th March, and Cape 2d June; at Portsmouth.— 
Symmeti y, Stevens, from Ceylon 10th April, and 
Cape 2d June; Mai Inus, Patterson, from Mauri- 
tius 20th Apnl; and Olive Bianth, Shirling, from 
Cape 22d May; all off Plymouth.— Heniy, Bun- 
nef, from Cape 21st May; at Deal.— Borneo, 
Sharland, from Batavia 23d April 5 oft Portsmouth 
(for Rottcidam).— Sarah, SyiiiB, from Bombay 
31st March, off Liverpool.— Manila) in, Donald, 
from China 19.h teb. ; at Dublin.— 18. test nan, 
Kellock, from Bengal 14th March; at Liverpool. 

— Maty, Tucker, from Bombay 18th March; off 
Holyhead.— 20. Lai kins, Ingrain, from Bengal 
3d April, and Cape 21st June; oil Plymouth.— 
llmdostan, Redman, from Bengal 11th April; and 
Ci aigievai , Kccble, from N. S. Wales 25th Anril; 
both off Falmouth.— Muigaict Catharina, Milder, 
and Facto) y, Parlevet, both from Batavia; off 

the Luurd 21. Runnymede, Wildridge, from 

China 1st March, and Singapore 12th do. ; at 
Deal. — Feejce, Bewley, from Batavia 8th Dec , 
and Singapore 7th March ; and Tnnrulo, Hlng- 
s ton, from Manilla, Linton 31st March, and Sin- 
gapore 2<>th April ; both oil Holyhead.— 22. An- 
diumathe, Andrews, from Bombay ?th April, Tol- 
licherry 20th do., and Cape 5th June; oil Fal- 
mouth John Hayes, from Bombay; oft' Holy- 

head —24. Annahelta, Ansttuther, from Singapore 
10th April ; in the River.— St; Charles Malcolm, 
Lyon, lrom China 9th March ; Lauretta, Muir- 
head, from Beng il 23d March ; and Ganges, Ardlie, 
from Bombay 18th March, and Cape 2d June; 
all at Deal —lloiatto, Hoodltss, from N. S Wales 
6th April, and Bahia 27th June; William, M'Cle- 
verty, from Manilla 27th March, Singapore !)th 
April, and Cape 5th Juno; and Feigns, Mason, 
from Bengal 23d March ; aJl at Liverpool.— Ca- 
botta, Ashton, from N. s. Wales; oil' Holyhead. 
—Dordmaar, Vpsser, from Batavia; off Torbay. 
—25. Undaunted, Armstrong, from N. S. Wales 
22d April; in the River.— I‘i nice Regent, Aiken, 
from Batavia; at Deal.— Fiances Ann, Hay, from 
Bengal 12th April; and Alice, Hepburn, from N.S. 
Wales 2..d April; both at Liverpool.— Helen Mai, 
Benson, from Batavia 1st March; off Portsmouth. 

— Cognac Racket, Spittal, from Mauritius 28th 
May, off Hastings.— 27. Arab, Ferrler, from Ba- 
tavia, and Mauritius 7th May ; iMdy Normanby, 
Teasdale, from ditto 1st May ; both at Deal. 

Departures. 

July 28. Dryade, Heard, for V. D. Land and 
N. S. Wales; from Deal. — 29. Royal Sovereign, 
Moncrieff, for N S. Wales (convicts); from Ports- 
mouth.— Hive, Luscombe, for N. S. Wales (con- 
victs 1 ; from Deal, via Cork. — Elizabeth, CuDdy, 
for Mauritius; from Bristol — Jessie, Bell, for N. 

S. Wales; t om Liverpool.— 30. Laid Hungerford, 
Farquharson, for Bengal; Eagle, Patterson, for 
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Cape and Mauritius ; both from Portsmouth.— 
Ato.2. Windsor, Henning, for Bengal; from 
Portsmouth — 3. British Sovereign , Brown, for N. 
S. Wales; from Portsmouth.— Singapore, Lock, 
for Batavia and Singapore ; Janet, Leitch, for 
Cape, V. D. Land, and N. S. Wales; both from 
Greenock. — 4. Louisa Campbell, Macqueen, for 
China; from Deal.— 7. Java, Todd, for Bombas ; 
Neptune, Stockley, for China; Olympus, Cowl, 
for Cape and Batavia; all from Deal.— H. Bro. i> 
bornebury, Chapman, for Cape and Bengal ; Tri- 
umph, Green, for Bombay ; both from Portsmouth. 
— Solaria, Addison, for N. S. Wales; from Deal. 
—9. ChesliLe, Campliell, for Hio and Bombay; 
London, Mar Lean, for Bengal ; Euphiates, Han- 
nay, for Bengal; lit, Hoodies, for China; all 
from Liverpool.— 10. Duke of Bedfnd, Bowen, 
for Beng.d ; from Portsmou th. — Mount < h , Brown, 
for Batavia and Singapore; from Liverpool— 
Sea Witih, Baker, for St. Helena; from Deal. — 
11. Denison, Poole, for Bengal; Gienada, Suhvan, 
tor Bombay; both from Liverpool —Dement, 
Riddell, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from 
Deal —12. Duke of Not thumbei land, Pope, for 
Cape and Bengal; from Portsmouth.— Malabai , 
Dunlop, for Mauritius; from Gicenock.— 11 Pio- 
tector, Bragg, for Launceston ; from Deal.— Tory, 
Reid, for Bombay ; from Liverpool,— 15. Wilhng- 
ton, Liddell, for Cape and Madras; Istdy Rafiles, 
Pollock, for Bombay ; both from Portsmouth — 
Renown, MacLeod, for Mauritius; from Green- 
ock— 1<>. Oi t ssa , Rodgers, for V. D. Land and N. 
S. Wales; from Deal. — 17 4uuga, Chalmers, for 
V. D. Land and N. S. Wall's; from Deal.— 111. 
Etna, Harris, for Mauritius, from Portsmouth. 
— 20. Zeno, Lawson, for Batavia and Singapore; 
from Liverpool. — 21. Brian Boiu, Harrison, for 
Cape, Manilla, and China; from Liverpool — 22. 
Monti osc, Wall, for Bengal; fiom Liverpool. — 
2.1. Mary Tayloi , Early, for Mauritius , from 
Deal. — 25. Lind William lientnuk, Monro, for N. 
S. Wales— Mmeivu, Grey, for ditto; Robarts, 
Wake, for Madras and Bengal; all from Deal — 
27- Lady Flora, Ford, for Madras; from Ports- 
mouth. — Margaiethu, Darcham, for Batavia; Coa- 
ner, Sinclair, for Cape; both from Deal. 


PASSENGERS lllOM INDIA 

Per Ruckmghanishtie, from Bombay* Mrs. Col. 
Russell and two children; Mrs. Col. Wood and 
child; Mrs. Pouget ; Mrs Brinks and two chil- 
dren; Mrs Keays; Mrs Willoughby and two chil- 
dren ; Mrs. Money and two (hildren; Mrs. Mack- 
worth and ehil i ; Lieut. Col F Roome, 7th N.I. 
Major n. Pouget, engineers; Lieut. M. Willough- 
by, artillery; Ale'i Tawsc, Esq., surgeon ukh 
N. I ; Rev. 11. Y. Keays, chaplain ; Rev Wir 
Morcwood, missionary; Mr. R. L. Leckle, mer- 
chant; Mr. C. B. Adam, ditto; Mr.'JK H. Wooler, 
ditto 5 Mr. Keays; Mr. Ralph; two Masters 
Keays; two Masters Miles; Master Ralph; Miss 
White; 9 servants— (Mr. James Alexander was 
left at the Cape — Master R C. Money was bom at 
sea 22d April — Miss A. Mackworth died at sea 14th 
May . 

Per Man field, lrom V. D. Land : Joseph Archer, 
Esq.; Mrs. Archer; Miss and Master Archer; 
Master Littleton; Dr. H. G. Brock; Mr. John 
Tail, Ac. 

Per Duke of Argyll, from Bengal : Col. Du 
Bois de Jan9igny (on a special mission to the King 
of England from the King of Oude) 1 Philip 
Traiele, Esq , A D.C. to the King of Oude. Mrs. 
Traiele; Lieut. Or Cary, (>th N.I. , F.ns. G. Dal- 
Bton, 58th N I.; Master and Miss Du Bois de 
Jan^igny ; six servants. 

Per Ganges, from Bombay: Mis. Payne; Mrs. 
Haines and child; Mrs. Scott; Capt. Scott; 
Lieut Douglas; Lieut. M'Kenzie; Lieut. Barker; 
Vet. Sure. T. Ililton, artillery, for the Cape.— 
(Ens. Milne, 7th N.I., died at sea). 

Pit Mniy, from Bombay : Rev. M. Reid, mis- 
sionaiy, Mrs. Reid; Mr. W. A. Fallon, Ens. D. 
Milne, European regt. 

Per Symmctiy, from Ceylon : Col. Lindsay; 
Mrs. Lindsay and two children; Capt. Hill; 
Lieut. Fiaher; Rev. Mr. Hor»foid — (Lieut. Har- 
ris died at sea . 

PrrSutrev, from V D Land; Dr. Bohan, 03d 
rcgl. ; Mrs Bohan; Mr. Ashton, merchant, from 
Madras; Mrs. Ashton and three children ; Dr. 
Cnapie, R.N. ; Mr. John Mai -hall. 


Per StcaUot#, from Cape and St. Helena : Capt 
Hurst ; Mr. J. Cohen j Mr. M. Lelreton. 

Per Larkins, from Bengal : Mrs. Lennox and 
four children ; Mrs. Vanzetti and two ditto ; Mrs 
Ganly; Mrs. Bickersteth ; Miss Constable ; Mis* 
Gould ; George Money, Esq., master in equity 
Ac.; Capt. Lennox, 43d N.I. ; Capt. Glcgg, 

N.I. ; Lieut Burnett, horse artillery ; Lieut 
Barry, 71st N I. ; Lieut. Ricky, H.M. 44th regt • 
two Misses Spry ; two Misses Hutchinson ; six 
servants— (The following were landed at the Cape; 
Dr. George Sklpton, medical board ; Mrs. Skipton 
and two children ; I.ieut. Hart, H.M. 49th regt. : 
Mrs. Hart and child). 

Per Hindostan, from Bengal ; Mrs. Alexander; 
Mrs. FI. Henderson ; C. J. Middleton, Esq , C..S • 
D. Robertson, Esq., C.S. ; Col. White, 3fith N.I.’; 
Capt. Burroughs, artillery; Lieut. O. J. Young, 
husband, fiOth N I. ; G. W. Key, Esq , late U.th 
Lancers; Nath. Alexander, Esq.; H. Henderson, 
Esq., Bengal Bank ; three Masters Hrownlow • 
Master Albert Fleming; Master and two Misses 
Alexander; Scrj Major Armstrong, 18th Lancers, 
Mrs. Armstrong ; H. C. invalids, Ac— From St.’ 
Helena: Dr. Lorrcmin ; Mrs. Lorremin and two 
children ; Master George Seale. 

Per Audi omache, from Bombay ; Lieut. Col. 
Jackson — From St. Helena: Dr. and Mrs. Arnot. 
—(Mr. G G. Johnson died at sea.) 

Per Horatio, from N.S. Wales: Dr. Robertson, 
R.N. ; Mr. Cross; Mr. Cook. 

Expected. 

Per Leda, from N. S. Wales, Ac. : Lady Wylde; 
Mrs. Robb; Mr. Lynn; Mr. Cowen. 

Per Abherton, from Bengal : Mrs. Fagan and 
four children; Mrs. Stevens and one child , Mrs. 
Shuttlcwoith and two children; Mrs. Nash ami 
two (hildren; Miss Roberts ; Brigadier Gen l a- 
gan; Col. Patton, 9th N.I. ; Major Fagan; lUv. 
F. N. Stevens; Mr. S. Shuttleworth. 

Per Red Rovet , from N. S. Wales : Mrs. Evans ; 
Mrs Taylor; Mrs. Petty; J. G Stafford, Esq, 
deputy assist, com. gen. ; Dr, Kelsall ; Mr. Petty , 
two Misses Morgan. 

Per F.li :aheth , from N. S Wales: Mrs. Pinker- 
ton ; Mrs. Cuirie and family ; Mrs. Ford. 

Pci BiistuJ, from N. S. Wales : Mr. Commis- 
sary Ha/ard Mrs. Hazard and family ; Mr. and 
Mis. Stevenson ; Mr. and Mrs. Thomson ; Mr. 
Peppcicorn; Mr. Bradshaw. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA- 
Per Lady Raffia, for Bombay: Lady Compton, 
Mrs. Carstairs; Mrs. Ferrer; Mrs Crisnen . Mih. 
Grey ; Miss Methven ; Miss Darling ; Dr.W. ( ar- 
stairs; Capt. Crlspcn, RJth N. I , Lieut. J. M. 
M‘ Donald, Madras cavalry ; Mr. Cracroft; Mr 
Ferrer, assist, surgeon; Mr. Grey, ditto; Mr. 
Evans; Mr. Lane; Mr. M* Gregor. 

Per Duke of Bedford, for Bengal ; Mrs. Skip- 
with; Mrs Handyalde; Mrs. Atkinson and fa- 
mily ; Mrs. W^son and family, two Misses Ken- 
nedy ; Miss '■rower; Mitt Robson; Mr Skip- 
witn, C. «!.; Col. A. Ward ; Dr. Handyside: 
Lieut. Perreau; Mr, Wyburn, barrister; Mr. 
Onslow; Mr. Kennedy; Mr. Walker; Mr. I.c 
Merchand; Mr. Sutherland ; Mr. Fanden ; Mr. 
Coojier. 

Pei Wellington, for Cape: Mrs. Stirling; Miss 
Moyle; Capt. Stirling : Mr. Marsh; three Masteis 
Moyle; Master Marsh For Madras: Mrs. Ta>- 

\ lor; Mrs. Applegate; Mrs. Lyt ; Misses Marks ami 
Chambers; H Frere, Esq. C.s.; Lieut. I.ys; He'. 
Mr Applegate; Mr. G. Aibuthnol ; Mr. Hall, 
Mr Wooley; Mr. Fit/.maurice, 

Per Rabat ts, for Madias and Bengal: Mr« 
Meik; Mrs. Gilmore; Capt. Stokoe ; Mr Lock; 
Mr. Gilmore; Mr. Wnghtson. 

Per Duke of Northimbm land, for Cape and Ben- 
gal: Mrs. fewlnhoe, Mrs. Lyall ; Mrs. I andell , 
R'v. Mr. Withers; Mr. Mange; Mr. C. Lyall, 
Mr. Plunkett; Mr. Conhafn. 

Per Duke of Ruceleugh, for Madras (additional) : 
Lieut. Wm. G arrow, 9th Regt. N. I. 

Per Triumph, for Bombay: Miss Stokes; Mi-* 
Burns; Mr. H&lkctt; Mr. Knatchbull. 

Per Lady Flora, for Madras: Capt. and Mis. 
Faber; Capt. and Mm. Sparrow ; Cnpt. and Mi-. 
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toss OF SHIPPING. 

The Cent ^ the Third (male comict ship), 
Miixcv from London to Hobart Town, was lost 
1 April, on Actwon Reef, at the month of the 
IHrwcnt, Van Diemen’s Land : 132 convuts, and 
two of the crew drowned. 

The Edma, which sailed from the Sand Heads 2d 
Nov last for Singapore and China, has not since 
impn" heard of, and is supposed to have foundeicd 
in the gale on the Oth Nov. in lat. 17 to 1 !). 

The Copetnicus, May, from Ceylon and Cochin 
to London, grounded in Cochin Ray 17 March, and 
Hie wieck was to be sold on the 23th. l’art of the 
^argo saved. 

The Emperor Aleiandn , Hurst, from Llanelly 
to Bombay, has been condemned at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


births, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Juhj 22. At Colcbrook Park, Tunbridge, (he 
lady of Lieut. Col. Littler, 34th Bengal N.I., of a 
•laughter. 

(i At Newport, the lady of John Thorn- 
ton Lois, Esq., Major Bengal army, of a daughter. 

10 . At Windsor, the lady of W. F. Fergusson, 
|.' h q , of Calcutta, of a son. 

13 . in Upper Ebury-strcet, Pimlico, the lady of 
Arthur Pittar, Esq , of a daughter. 

14 At Musselburgh, the lady of Oswald Bell, 
Esq., Madras army,' of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 2ft. At St George’s, Hanover square, 
Lieut. Col. the Hon. John Finch, lnotlier to the 
Earl of Aylestord. to Kathanne, daughtci of the 
late Alexander Ellice, Esq. 

20 . At St. George’s Hanover -square, I. F. Ilail- 
he, Esq., second son of the late Peter Bailin', 
Esq , of Dochtour, formerly M.l*. for the I live. - 
ness burghs, to Anne, daughter and Jicirtss of the 
late Col. John Baillie, of Leys, M.P. 

Auk. 4. At St. Thomas’s Church, near Exeter, 
1 Whitlock, Esq., Lieut, Uth ltcgt. Madras Light 
Cavahy, to Charlotte Osgood, daughter of Thomas 
Northmore, Esq., of Clt-eve House. 

11. At Enfield, Arthur C. Watling, Esq., of the 
Hon. East- India Company’s service, to Maria, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Dobson, Esq., oi 
Forty-hill, Enfield. 

13 At St. Leonard’s, Thomas L. Patch, Esa., 
of the Madras army, to Mary Cecjl, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Mundy, R.N. 

15. At St. Marylcbone Church, George H. Skel- 
ton, Esq., B.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and of the Madras civil service, eldest son of Maj. 
Gen Skelton, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s army, 
to Eleanor Sarah, second daughter of Thomas 
Gresham, Esq., of Rarnby-Dunn, Yorkshire. 

20. At Droxford, Hants, Alex.«eatfle, Esq., of 
Calcutta, to Theresa, daughter of the late Vice 
Admiral Sir E. Griffith Colpoys, K.C.B. 

22. At All-Soul’s, Langham-place, W. Unton 
Richards, Esq , of Penryn, Cornwall, to Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Peter It. Cazolet, E^q., late 
ot Hie Madias civil service. 

Lately Capt. Henry Keating, of Cover, in the 
county Cavan, late of the 41st Madras N I., to 
Eliza, daughter of the late John O’Neill, Esq., of 
Kells, county Meath. 


DEATHS. 

May 14. At sea, on board the Andromache, on 
the passage from Bombay, George G. Johnston, 
Esq., merchant. 

July 23. At Rotterdam, of apoplexy, Professor 
Reuvens, of Leyden, celebrated for his knowledge 
Asiat Jbwm.N.S. Vor. 1 B.No.(>9. 


of Egyptian archaeology and antiquities. This 
gentleman visited London verv recently, to make 
purchases from the collection of the late Mr. Salt, 
and succeeded in carrying oft the finest specimen 
of lueroglyphical papyrus, but at the great price 
of 1(>» guineas, lie was in the 42d year of Ins 

age. 

27. At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Edward 
Rundle, Esq., late captain in the 4‘Jth regiment. 

2H. After .1 lingering illness, Walter Blackburnc, 
Esq , of the Bengal civil sen ice. 

Ann. 1. At Canterbury, in Ins 73d year. Lieut. 
Col. Robert Gordon, ot the H 011 . E 1 < ompiny’s 
service, for 22 years odjutant-gencial on the Bom- 
bay establishment. 

4. At Manor House, Deptford, Capt. Hillman, 
of the Hon. E. !. Company’s seivue. 

ft. At Bnghton, Louisa Anne, eldest daughter of’ 
the late Maj. Gen. P A Agnew, lonncily of the 
East-Imha Company’s service. 

— \t Cheltenham, Lieut. Gen Prole, of the 
Hon East- India Company’s service, and late of 
the spa, 

!) \t Upper Faston, near Bristol, Esther, wife 
of John heaquuk. Esq., formerly commander of 
an East- India incuhant ship of the port of Lon- 
don. 


12. W Moleiworth-placc, Camdon-town, Julia 
.Sophia, daughter of Capt. Richard M orison, late 
Madras cavalry, aged 14 months. 

13. \t Bath, Mrs. Sydenham, widow of Maj. 
Gen. Sydenham, commandant of the Madras ar- 
tillery, in her H5th ye.ir. 

— Suddenly, at Edinburgh, Cant. Alex. Grant, 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, tlurd son ot the 
late Robert Grant, Esq., of Wester Elchies, Mo- 
rayshire'. 

— At the Bank of England, having just com- 
pleted his 75th year, Thomas Rippon, Esq., chief 
cashier 

— At Newport, near Burslom, Ibrahim Ismael, 
ail Egyptian, aged 25, in consequence oi Ins hav- 
ing taken a quantity of Arsenic in rum on the pie- 
ledmg night Ismael was one of the young men 
sent over, some few years since, to this country 
by tlie Pasha ol Egypt, to learn the diflerent 
blanches ol our national manulac tuics, 

lit. I 11 ^eymour-Rtroet, l’ortin.m square, in her 
2ftth year, M uy Armstrong, the wife ol Octavius 
Haubury, Esq , second daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Sticttell, Esq , advocate geneial to the East- 
India Company, Cab utta. 

— II. B. II. Colbeig, only child of tlie late Cant. 
A. II. Colberg, ot the Hon. K. I Company’s ship 
Madras, aged H years. 

20. It Is our painful duty to announce tlie death 
of Mr. James Mitchell, the accomplished and ami- 
able Sect ctary to the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee. Mr. Mitchell had for some months past 
been subject to severe attacks of epilepsy, whu h, 
acting on his brain, already excited by study, 
brought on inflammation, under which he expired 
on the 20th ol August. The deceased was In the 
2 ljth year of Ills age; he w&sliorn of ‘notch pa- 
rents attached to the Missionaty Society, who 
were stationed at Karass, in the Russian province 
of Georgiefisk, and subsequently at Astrakhan. 
He availed himself largely of the facilities which 
were thus placed at his command for acquiring a 
knowledge ol the Oiiental languages, being a pro- 
found Persian scholar, and an excellent Turkish, 
Arabic, and Russian linguist. His early and un- 
looked-for death has inspired with clceji regret a 
large circle of friend*. I laving had suffic lent per- 
sonal intercourse with Mr. Mitchell, to whom our 
readeis have been indebted for scvcial valuable 
papers in this Journal, to be able lo appreciate his 
excellent qualities. Intellectual and social, we can 
feel how great a loss the public, as well as bis 
fi tends, hav e sustained 111 lus picinaturc death. 

Jjitebj. At Mania Hill, aged 7<), Mr. Joseph 
Maiiton, the celebrated gun-maker 

— At sea, on board the Ctnt/en, on tlie passage 
to England, Ens. E. M. Milne, 7 th regt. Bombay 
N. I. 


— At sen, Dr. George Carr Everett, of New 
Ross. He was suigeou to the ship Madias, and 
fell overboard. 

— On board the Symnvtty, on the passage from 
Ceylon, Lieut. Harris. 

(F) 



42 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [S EPT , 

N.B. The letter* P.C. denote prime coit, or manu/hcturers' prices ; A. advance (per cent.) on the tame - 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same ; N.D. no demand.— The bazar maund is equal to 82 ft. 2 0;. 2 
drs., and 100 bazar maunds equal to 110 factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees B. mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to 500ft. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746J 1b. The Pecul is equal to 133i ft. The Corge is 20 pieces. "* 


CALCUTTA, April 2, 1835. 


Rs.A Rs. A, 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 14 » (a), Sjl 0 

Bottles loo 9 8 — ltr 0 

Coals B. tnd. 0 4J - 0 «jj 

Copper Sheathing, 10-32 ..F.md. 33 12 — 34 0 

Brasiers', do. 32 4 — 33 0 

• Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 33 4 — 33 8 

Bolt do. 33 8 — 34 0 

Tile do. 32 4 — 32 10 

— Nalls, assort do. 35 0 — 42 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 33 0 — 34 0 

— Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 3 8 — 3 12 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

■ Muslins, assort do. 1 5 — 12 0 | 

Yarn 10 to 170 mor. ft 41 - 0 Hi 

Cutlery, fine 25A. — 35 A. 

Glass 5A.U> 10 \.& P.C. 

Hardware 30 D. — 451). 

Hosiery, cotton 5.Atol5A.&P.C, ' 

Ditto, silk 15 D. - 30 D. 


Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 8 

flat do. 4 7 

English, sq do. 3 4 

flat do. 3 1 

Bolt do. 3 6 

Sheet do. 4 2 

— Nails cwt. 10 8 

Hoops F.md. 3 10 

Kentledge cwt. 1 6 

Lead, Pig F.md. 5 15 

unstamped do. 5 13 

Millinery 25D. 

Shot, patent bag 2 8 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 6 0 

Stationery 7 A. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.md. 5 4 

Swedish do. 7 0 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 18 14 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 8 

coarse and middling. ... 1 2 

Flannel fine 1 2 


Rs. \. 
@ 4 lo 

— 4 <J 

— 3 0 

— 3 3 

— 3 9 

— 4 12 

— 14 9 

— 3 12 
~ I 7 

— <5 1 

— 5 14 

— 35 D. 

— 3 4 

— 8 2 

- 25 A. 

- 5 II 

- 7 4 

- 19 3 

- 1 ) 8 


MADRAS, March 4, 1835. 




Rs. 


Rs. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Bottles 


7 

<& 

8 

Iron Hoops 


24 

@ 

25 

Copper, Sheathing ... 


280 


300 

Nails 


70 



Cakes 


250 

— 

280 

Lead, Pig 


42 

— 

45 

Old 


240 

— 

250 

Sheet 


35 

— 

40 

Nails, assort 


350 

— 

370 

Millinery 


25 A. 

— 

30 A. 


Cottons, Chintz 10 A. — 

Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 

Longcloth, fine 30A. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware 
Hardware 


15 A. Shot, patent J5A. 

20 A. Spelter candy 45 

35 A. Stationery 30A. 

10A. Steel, English candy 45 

Improving. Swedish do. 65 

15 D. — 20 D. Tin Plates box 20 


Hosiery 25A. — 30 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 15 D. ■ 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 50 coarse 15 D. ■ 

— — English sq do. 24 — 25 - — ■ Flannel, fine P.C. - 

— Flat and bolt do. 24 — 25 I 


7o 

21 

20 D 
20D. 
10 A. 


BOMBAY, April 4, 1835. 


Bottles doz. 

Coals chald. 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 . 

Thick sheets 

Plate bottoms do. 

Tile 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c.. 

Longcloth* 

— — Muslins 

— - Other goods 


Hardware 

Hosiery, half hose 


Rs. 


Rs 

II 


Rs. Rs. 

10 

12 

Iron, Swedish 

. .St. candy 

52 (a), 

1 

— 

1 English 


24 — 26 

10 

— 

12 

! Hoops 


fi 

52 


_ 

Nails 


13 — 13.8 

53 




| Sheet 


0 

54 


- 

■ Rod for bolts 

. . St. candy 

27 

48 




do. for nails . . . 


28 






Lead, Pig 


11 




_ 

Sheet 


11.8 

__ 


— 

Millinery 


20 D. 

— 


— 

Shot, patent 


11 

0.9 

— 

1-U 

iSpelter 


8.8 

10 A. 


(Stationery 


P.C. 

20 D. 

— 

30 D. 

|Stcel, Swedish 


11 

P. C. 


— 

|Tln Plates 


19 — 19.8 

P.C. 



Woollens, Broadcloth, 

coarse 

Flannel, fine 

fine ..yd. 

4 - 7 

1.12 — 2.4 
1.8 


CANTON, March 24, 1835. 


Drs. Drs.! 

Cottons, Chintz, 28yds..... piece Ji @ 31 

— Longcloths do. 3 — 11 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — 

Cambrics, 40 yds do. 3—4 

llandannoes do. 1.75—1.90 

Yarn, Nos. IGI06O pecul 34 — 64 |[ Do. Dutch 

Iron, Bar do. 1.75 2 | Long Ells 


Smalts 

Steel, Swedish 

(Woollens, Broadcloth 

! do. ex super 

Camlet*. . 


Rod do. 2\ 

Lead, Pig do. 


pecul 

.......tub 

yj 

yd- 

pee. 

do. 
do. 


2j [Tin, Straits pecul 

fij Tin Plates box 


Drs. Drs- 
30 @ 80 

0.90 — 1.50 
2.73 - 3 
15 -21 
23 25 

9 - 10 
lfii - 17 
11 - 11 * 



1835.] 
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Anchor* pecul 

Bottle* 100 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing ■ • • pecul 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd. by 36in. pcs. 

Irait. Irian •••24 30 do. 

- Longcloihs 38 to 40 • • • 3(1 do. 

- do. do 40-44 do. 

do. do. • • • 44-54 do. 

50 do. 

— 54 do. 

Prints, 7-8- single colours do. 

9-8. do. 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in., do. 

Jaconet, 20 44 -44 — do. 

. — Lappets, JO 40 • • 44 • • • do. 

Chintz, fancy colours • 


Dra. Drs. 
8 @ IJJ 
31- 34 


[Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battick, dble. doz. *2? C&’a' 
I a,. a„ doz. ^ 2 


2-31 
2 — 3 ! 
31 - 04' 
41 - 74 
5J _ «4 


pecul 48 —50 
• Inn. dcin. 
pecul 4 — 41 
do. 3J — 3 
•do. 3 — 34 
do. 5 — 54 


■ -do. 


do. do Pullicat 

Twist, 24 to 40 

Hardware, assort 

Iron, Swedish 

! — *_English 

[ — “Nail, rod 

Lead, Pig 

, sheet do. unsaleable 

— |[Sliot, patent bag — — 

21—3 ; Spcl ter pecul 4 — 44 

3 — 34 .Steel, Swedish do. 5 — 51 

11 - 24 1 English do. - - 

li — 3 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

— — '! Camblets do. 20 — 24 

4 — 54 Ladies’ cloth yd. 14 2$ 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta , April2, 1835. — The Piece Goods sales 
of the week have been of fair amount, and the 
prices obtained, for almost every description of 
White Cottons, very favourable; indeed this 
branch of trade has not been for several years in so 
healthy a condition as at puesent, and we h >ve no 
reason to believe it will be less favourable for 
s 11110 time to come, thestoi ks being much reduced; 
while the arrivals have been, and are likely to 
continue, moderate. Coloured goods, of most 
descriptions, participate, though in a less degree, 
in the improvement.— There has been little busi- 
ness doing m Yarns during the week, holders being 
extremely firm ; the reduced stock, and late ac- 
counts from Europe, being such as can hardly fail 
to cause an early advance. — W r e have not heard of 
any sales of coarse \V oollens. The following 
quantity of Broad Cloths arc reported among the 
sales, Assorted, 10 pieces, at 0 per yd. ; super- 
fine, 0.W4 yds. at 8-8.— Copper of all kinds has 
given way during the week. Spelter and Lead 
nave experienced considerable demand, and both 
have advanced in price. Iron and Steel, as by our 
last.— Pi. Cut. 

Bornbiii/, March 28, 1835.— Nothing doing in 
Metals, owing to recent heavy arrivals. A sale of 
Lead has been reported as having taken pl.icc 


during the week of 100 pigs at Rs. 114 per cwt 
Scotch Muslins still continue in active demand, 
but no sales of any of the other descriptions of 
Piece Goods have been reported during the week. 
Handkerchiefs, 4,000 doz., have been sold at lj 
per doz . — April 4. The metal market is generally 
dull, hut some sales of Copper have been reported 
at Rs. 47, and offers for Swedish Iron have been 
made at Rs 51 J. The Sales of Piece Goods re- 
ported during the past ten clays are represented in 
the following details; via. Long Cloths, 1,800 
pieces, at Rs. 0-3 to 9-3 per piece; Grcy- 
Madopolloms, 3,150 pieces, at Us. 3-2 to 8-2-50 per 
do. ; ditto bleached, 2,900 pieces, at Rs. 3-2-50 to 
4-1 per do. ; Jaconets, 900 pieces, at Rs 5-2 to 
7 per do ; ditto checked and striped, 1,G00 pieces, 
at Rs 4-0-25. 

Singapoi e, Apul 18, 183*1.— Markets dull. 

Canton, M<u < h 10, 1835.— Cotton Yarn has 
improved in price, the stock on hand being mode- 
rate. Tin Plates have declined a little . — March 24. 
Cotton Yarn and White Piece Goods preserve a 
good demand. Woollens me without any improve- 
ment. Iron and Lead being chiefly in the liancls 
of a few Chinese speculators, support our quo- 
tations. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , April 2, 1835. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] R*. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prctn. 20 0 Remittahle 19 0 Prem, 

0 4 Second 5 per cent 2 0 

2 (5 Third 5 per cent. 114 

Disc. 2 0 4 p. Cent. Loan 2 5 Disc. 

1 3, 2(H) Bank of Bengal Shares (10,000)— 13,300. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 9 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 8 0 do. 

interest on loans on deposit 7 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, and 
12 months’ date— to buy, 2s. to 2s. Id. ; to sell, 
2s. 2d. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras, March 4, 1835. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan, six per cent.— 22 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Non Rcmittable— Old five per cent.— par. 

Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. 1825, five per cent.— par 
to 2J premium. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 2i per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 1 1 per cent, dis- 
count. • 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 1J per cent, dis- 
count. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 8 months, is. lOJd. per Mad. R. 


Bombay, April 4, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 8 mo. sight, 2s. Old. to 2s. Id. 
per Hupce. 

On Calcutta, at 3ft days’ sight, 105.8 to 100 Bom. 

Rs. pei loo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 3ft days’ sight, 100.8 to 101 Bom. 
Rs. per lftft Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittahle Loan, 128 to 129.8 Bom. Rs. per 100 
.Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 108.4 to 108 12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-28, 107 to 1 Ift per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 10*08 to lift per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 100 to 108.4 per ditto. 

Sui"apo>e, Apul 18, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 2101 8a. Us. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, March ‘24, 1835. 
Exchanges, Sec. 

On London, 8 mo. sight, 4s. 9d to 4s. lOd per Sp. 
Dol. nominal. 

Finance Committee for advances on consignments, 
4s. 7d. 

On Bengal. — Private Rills, 210 Sa. Rs. per 100 
bp. Dols.— Company’s ditto, 30 days, 208 Sa.Rs. 
On Bombay, ditto Born. Rs. 210 to 218 per ditto. 
Sycec bilv er at Lintin, 4i per cent. prem. 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House , July 15. 

A special General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-India Stock was this day held 
at the Company’s House in Leadenhall- 
street. 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman (W. S. Clarke, Esq.) 
acquainted the proprietors that the court 
was specially assembled for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the report of 
the committee of laws, which had been laid 
before the last General Court, which re- 
port recommended the alteration and re- 
peal of sundry by-laws. 

The clerk then read the report. 

The Chairman proposed, “ that the 
court approve (subject to the confirmation 
of another General Court) ot the by-law 
sect 1) cap. 5., viz. 

It is ordained, that the books containing the 
general accounts of this Company m England, 
shall be balanced to the 30th day of April, yearly; 
and the balance be drawn out within six calendar 
months after the receipt of the Indian books of 
account, corresponding in period with the books 
about to be balanced in England. 

Sir C. Forbes moved, “ that the follow- 
ing words be added : “ and that the same 
shall be laid before the pioprietors.” 

The Chairman observed, that fourteen 
days’ notice mu>t be given of any intended 
alteration of a by-law 

Sir C Forbes . — <l Are wc then met to- 
day, merely to confirm what lias been 
done by the committee of by-laws? IIa\o 
wc nothing to do but to agree to what 
they piopose ?” 

Mr. Twining . — “ Under coirection, the 
course taken, on a former occasion when 
the by-laws were brought hefoie the 
court, was to discuss them sci latun, and 
any amendment deemed advisable was 
then adopted and confirmed by a second 
court.” 

Mr. lViyram . — “ You cannot propose an 
amendment without giving fouiteen days’ 
notice of the alteration. We are met this 
day, to consider the report of the com- 
mittee of by-laws, and an alteration can- 
not be made without fourteen days’ no- 
tice. This is laid down in the by-law, 
sec 3, cap iii.” 

Sir P Laune moved, that the advertise- 
ment be read. 

The advertisement, which set forth that 
the court was summoned to consider the 
report of the committee of by-laws, was 
then read. 

An Hon. Proprietor . — “We come here, 
it seem«, to consider the report of the 
committee of by-laws, and yet you will 
not allow us to give an opinion upon it.” 

The Chairman said, they w’ere met to 
Jsiat.Joiirn. N. S. Voi 1 8. No.00. 


consider the proposed alterations in the 
report. If amendments were suggested, 
it would be necessary to give notice. 

Sir C. Fotbes said, they were compe- 
tent now to consider any alteration that 
might be deemed necessary. The by- 
laws weic now in that state which called 
for a great deal of alteration and improve- 
ment. The first and second by-laws, 
which related to the Company’s accounts, 
at home and abroad, were most impor- 
tant. Those accounts ought to be regu- 
larly laid bcfoic the propnetors. 

Mr. Weeding; said, he thought the lion, 
propiietor ought to Know tor what pur- 
pose they were assembled. They had 
received those by- law s at the last General 
Court, and they were then told that a full 
opportunity would he given for considering 
them; otherwise they would have then 
proposed alterations. Now, they were 
not summoned to consider the alterations 
proposed by the committee, if they were 
only allowed to approve of them. For 
what purpose were these by-lav\ s placed 
before them, if they were not allowed to 
alter and amend them ? 

Mr. irir//fl«tsaid, they were printed to 
shew that the proposed alterations were 
not incongruous with the old by-laws. 
Thehon. proprietor’s mode of proceeding 
would sanction alterations instanter, with- 
out due consideration. The system pur- 
sued, on the other hand, prevented the 
couittiom being taken by surprise. By 
the adoption of that course, the lion, pro- 
prietor lost no light. Let him give notice 
ot his intention, on that day foitmght, to 
propose any alteiation he pleased, which 
was the accustomed mode of proceeding. 

Sir P. Laurie . — Let any man take the 
resolution which theyagieed to at the last 
General Court into his bund, and then 
say, if he could, that the present court 
was not assembled for the considering the 
report and the alterations. The reso- 
lution set forth, “ That the report from 
the committee of by-laws be piloted for 
the information of the proprietors, with 
the proposed alterations in the by-laws ; 
and that the same be taken into conside- 
ration on the 15th of July next ” What 
was the meaning of this? Why, that 
they should consider those by-laws lor the 
purpose of more fully and corieetly under- 
standing them, which certainly could not 
be done without discussion. No human 
being could say that he was surprised, 
having the resolution which he had read 
in his hands. They had been told, that 
every alteration required a notice ; if that 
were the case, it would lead to eternal 
work. They were met to consider cer- 

(G) 
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tain by-laws, to the first of which an 
amendment was proposed, namely, “ that 
’ we, the Proprietors of East- India Stock, 
should see our own accounts.” In the 
propriety of that amendment he agreed. 
He hoped it would be carried, and that the 
discussion would go on. 

Mr. Weeding suggested, that the con- 
sideration of sections 1 and 2 be, for the 
present, suspended. 

Mr. Street said, it appeared to him that 
they had fallen into an error. The by- 
laws, as amended, formed part of the 
report, which they were called on to con- 
sider, and he felt that they had a right to 
say to the committee, “ we do not ap- 
prove of this rcpoi t — it is erroneous in 
some respects— and, therefore, we send 
it back to you.” Section 3, cap. 3, or- 
dained, that “ no by-law should be al- 
tered, repealed, or suspended, without 
the consent and approbation of two Gene- 
ral Courts, to he specially summoned tor 
that purpose ” Were these alterations, 
then, to he considered to day, and con- 
firmed at the next court? That he con- 
ceived was not the case. The repojt 
before them only contained the opinion ot 
certain gentlemen, that such and such 
things bhould be done ; but the proprie- 
tors might say, “ we will not take that 
course, hut send the report hack.” They 
were now considering, not the by-laws, 
hut the report of the committee ; and he 
submitted, that they weie perfectly com- 
petent to deal with it. 

Mr. Marriot said, they were met to con- 
sider those proposed alterations, and to 
reject or adopt anypait of them they 
might think necessary. Cut, if any hon. 
proprietor wished to propose an alteration, 
fourteen days’ notice of his intention 
must be given. 

Col. L. Stanhope said, the object they 
had in view was to make the by-laws as 
perfect as they could, and, therefore it 
was proper to discuss the subject. Hut 
the mode in which the hon. hart, wished 
to proceed, was not, it appeared to him, 
the best way of framing laws. It should 
be done by a single draftsman ; or, if not 
by a single draftsman, by a committee. 
It ought not to he done in open court, 
or in a hasty and hurried way. There- 
fore he concuried with the lion, director 
on the other side of the bar, that they 
were met here for the purpose of consi- 
dering the report ; and, having gone 
through the subject, the alterations might, 
if necessary, he referred hack to the com- 
mittee, to he farther investigated. They 
might then, fourteen days hence, be re- 
turned to the proprietors, for adoption, 
rejection, or farther improvement. 

Mr. Ftelder said, he would request the 
court to look to the terms of the charter. 
It was there set forth, “ that they, (the 
proprietors) shall have full powers, and 
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are hereby authorized, to make and con- 
stitute such reasonable by-laws, regula- 
tions, and ordinances, &3 may, from time 
to time, appear to be necessary.” After 
that, it never could be disputed that the 
court possessed an undoubted right to 
frame by-laws whenever it was found ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie said, that, under 
the existing by-law, no alteration could 
he moved or adopted at the present court 
though the whole subject ought to be 
taken into consideration. The proprie- 
tors might, m the way of suggestion, 
point out such and such alterations as 
proper to he made ; and the report might 
he referred hack, in order that these sug- 
gestions should he placed m a regular 
shape. The court possessed a general 
pow'er to make laws and regulations. It 
possessed the power to do away with the 
existing laws and to adopt others; hut it 
was provided by the by-law that due deli- 
beration and caution should he exercised 
in making the change, as the best mode 
of attaining the object in view. 

Mr Fielder said, he understood that 
the court had the right, fiom time to time, 
to frame by-laws, ordeis, ami regulation 1 !. 

INI r . Serjeant Spankie . — “ Undoubtedly, 
but it must he done with proper delibera- 
tion.” 

Sir C. Forbes said, if notice was to he 
given upon any and every proposed alte- 
ration ot the by-laws, they would have 
General Court after General Court, for 
God knows how long 1 He would submit 
to the couit, and to then legal adviser, 
whether it would not he better tor them to 
follow the dictates of common sense in 
tins matter, instead of adhering so strictly 
to the letter of the by-laws ; upon which, 
in this ease, he conceived a forced con- 
struction had been put. The by-law de- 
clared, “that no by-law should he altered, 
repealed, or suspended, without the con- 
sent and approbation of two General 
Courts, of winch fouiteen days’ notice 
shall be given.” But did this preclude him 
from moving alterations, hclore the by- 
laws were agreed to? The misfortune 
was, that heretofore too little attention 
was paid to the by-laws ; they were laid 
before the proprietors merely as a matter 
ot course. But lie would not submit to 
such a system. He never saw a proprie- 
tor rise to move any alteration or amend- 
ment with reference to what had been 
done by the committee of by-laws. The 
usual practice was, that the proprietors 
should pass all the by-laws as they were 
laid before them. 

Mr. Dodd said, they were met to con- 
sider the report of the committee recom- 
mending certuin proposed alterations in 
the by-laws. It was those alterations and 
amendments that they were called on to 
examine , hut, if any lion, proprietoi 
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wished to propose a farther alteration, it 
was necessary that fourteen days’ notice 
should be given. Now, if they began 
with the proposed alterations, and decided 
on them, and then went section by sec- 
tion through those laws that were not 
proposed to be altered, at the conclusion 
of the discussion regular notice might be 
given by any hon. proprietor of such 
amendments as he wished to be adopted, 
and thus there would be much saving ot 
time. 

Mr. Wigram in order to shew the 
hon. bart. what the correct course of pro- 
ceeding was, begged leave to refer to the 
records of the court. It would be found, 
that, on the 15th of Febiuary 1815, when 
the report of the by-laws’ committee was 
before tbe proprietors, notice was given 
by two proprietors of their intention to 
move certain amendments at the next 
General Couit. No doubt the hon. bart. 
had a light to discuss the merits of tins 
or ol any other section. He might state 
lus views of what he conceived ought to 
he done ; and afterwards, befoie the court 
adjourned, lie could give notice of the 
course which he meant to pursue. 

Mr. Sweet usked, whether they weic 
called on then, to agree to the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee ot by 
laws, with liberty in another stage to 
make additional alterations, and, it ne- 
cessary, to introduce new' matter. 

Mr. Wiqram said, all the chairman re- 
quired was, that, in conlormity with the 
usual practice, they should approve or 
disapprove of the proposed alterations. 
It would be then competent for the hon. 
bail, or any other lion, proprietor, to give 
notice that he would, at the next Geneial 
Couit, propose cei tain alterations 

Mr. Sweet understood from w-hat the 
lion, director bad said, that, when the 
leport was laid belore the General Couit, 
improvements and alterations weie then 
und theie made by the proprietors. 

Mr. Wigram. — 13y the committee only. 

Mr. Sweet . — Not by the court ? 

Mr Wigiam . — No 1 no! Notice was 
given for the next court. 

The Chairman (in answer to a question 
from Mr. Weeding) said, the proposed al- 
terations were submitted to the court for 
their approval, subject to the confirmation 
of another General Court. The hon. bart. 
had a right to discuss any ot the by-laws 
altered, as read ; but, if he wished to 
move an amendment, he must give four- 
teen days’ notice. 

Sir P. Laurie said, as the sense of the 
court seemed to be against him, he would 
withdraw his opposition. He thought 
the course proposed by the lion. bart. 
was the proper one. By following it, two 
courts would settle the business, instead 
of perhaps twenty. 

Colonel L. Stanhope said, he did not 
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quite agree with what had fallen from the 
hon. director. In his opinion, certain 
suggestions should be thrown out, and 
left for the consideration of the commit- 
tee of iiy-l a ws. (iVo, not) He thought 
that that ought to be done, otherwise the 
by-laws would be left in a very imperfect 
state. The committee ought to meet and 
to adopt the spirit of that court, so far 
as they conceived it to be wise and pru- 
dent. They then might draw up by-laws 
for the ulterior consideration ot the 
court. 

Sec. 1. cap. 1. was then approved of, 
subject to the confirmation of another 
General Court. 

Sec. 2. cap. I. which relates to sending 
home annually the accounts balanced, 
from India, was appioved ot, with a ver- 
bal alteiation, “stations” und “ station ” 
being substituted lor “ factones ” and 
“ factory.” 

On reading the proposition for repealing 
Sec. 3 cap. 1., which relates to faying 
annually befoie the propuetors, an ac- 
count shewing the net pioceeds of the 
Company’s sales ot goods dm mg the year 
last past, &c. 

Sir C. Foilws objected to the icpeal of 
this law. They had not yet realized cash 
lortheii goods, and God only knew when 
they would leabzeit, if subject to the de- 
cision of Ins Majesty’s ministers. The 
Board ot Control had rc-dnctcd tbe Com- 
pany fiom lealizing the value of then as- 
sets, at a moment when that object could 
have been most beneficially effected. 
They hail made the Company reduce then 
quarterly sales of tea from 8 000,000 lbs. 
to 4,000,000 lbs. ; and now be understood 
they meant to compel the Company to 
lower their sales to 2,000,000 lbs. If, 
then, the directors weie bound to attend 
to the suggestions of ministers on tins 
point, the sale of the lemaimler ot their 
teas might be spread over a period of eight 
or ten years. For what purpose ministers 
had pioeeedcd in this way he could not 
conceive, except that it was intended to 
benefit the private-trader. lie, however, 
stood there as a proprietor of East- India 
stock ; and, seeing that their sales were 
likely to last for a considerable tune lon- 
ger, he was of opinion, that the by-law 
calling for an annual account ot the pro- 
ceeds of those sales ought not to be re- 
pealed. 

'File Chairman said, that the preced- 
ing by-law provided tor the object which 
the hon. baronet had in view. That by- 
law ordained, that all “accounts” und 
papers laid before either House of Parlia- 
ment by the directors, should also be sub- 
mitted to the proprietors ; and the Act ot 
Parliament rendered it imperative on 
them to produce such accounts as those 
which the lion, baronet alluded to. 

Sir C. Fuihes said, he would infinitely 
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prefer doing what they had a right to do, 
without any reference to Parliament. 

Mr. Twining.—" The view which the 
committee took was this, they not 
think that the trade of the Company was 
now in 6uch a state as to require that this 
by-law should remain ; hut that provision 
should he made for laying before the pro- 
prietors all and every transaction of the 
Company that was reported to the House 
of Commons. They considered that the 
time was now come when, without in- 
convenience to the Company, this by-law 
might he expunged.” 

Mr. Weeding said, the proprietors ought 
to require, not w hat the Parliament want- 
ed, but that which they deemed necessary 
for themselves. Now he conceived that 
it was very important to retain this by- 
law until the realization of their assets 
w r as accomplished. 

Mr. Wigram apprehended, that when 
the Committee of By-laws recommended 
the repeal of this law, they deemed it ab- 
solutely necessary. lie confessed, that if 
he saw the least shadow of reason for re- 
taining it, he would at once concede the 
point. It was proper for them to look 
out for accounts connected with the reali- 
zation of their assets ; but they must ob- 
serve, that under the new act, all these 
goods wei e viewed as territorial property, 
and the directors were required, by act of 
Parliament, to lay before the Legislature, 
from time to time, accounts of the pro- 
ceeds of such property. When these 
accounts W'ere laid before Parliament and 
printed, they would then be submitted to 
the General Court. He thought, there- 
fore, that the object of the hon. baronet 
was, by this mode, attained m as clear 
and distinct a manner as if they had a 
specific by-law on the subject. 

Sir C. Forbes would again suggest to 
the hon. director the propriety ot allow- 
ing this by-law to stand. Goods would 
be sent home as a security for bills diawui 
on them. If the Company could not pro- 
cure their immediate sale, they must 
warehouse them ; what was to be done 
with them ? how were they to get their 
money ? They were in a most extraordi- 
nary state at that moment. He saw, 
from the beginning, that every day would 
involve them more and more in difficulty. 
He contended that, situated as they were, 
the by-law ought not to be repealed. 

Sir P. Laurie said, if any gentlemen of 
experience thought that this by-law would 
be of use, it ought to he retained. 

Mr. Nesbitt said, there was one gen- 
tleman on the committee, Mr. Carstairs, 
whose opinion he would take before the 
whole of them put together, who, he be- 
lieved, wished to retain the law. 

Mr. 1 wining said, nobody had a higher 
respect for the gentleman alluded to than 
he had, and there was no man whose 
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opinion he would sooner adopt, because 
no one was capable of giving a better opi- 
nion. If it were the wish of the court to 
continue this by-law, he was not aware 
that any objection would be offered to 
that course. 

Mr. Dodd said, in framing by-laws, we 
ought not to encumber our books moie 
than is absolutely necessary. This by- 
law, it appeared to him, was not neces- 
sary ; because the object contemplated by 
it was attained through the accounts re- 
gularly laid before the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Wigram said, that technically 
speaking, the Company had no goods; 
the act of Parliament had transferred 
them all to the territorial department. In 
1813, they were a commercial body. 
Things, however, were altered now, and 
with them the necessity for the by-law, 
which the lion, baronet wished them to 
retain. Under that law, they could now 
only get an account of the amount of 
sales— 

Sir C. Forbes . — “ It would shew uliat 
v\ e are doing.” 

Mr Wigram— Whereas they would, by 
the course proposed, receive the accounts 
in a more complete form, under the au- 
thority of the House of Commons. 

Sir C. Forbes said, it was of little use 
to go on w'lth this matter, since it ap- 
peared to be the determination of the 
gentlemen behind the bar to give way on 
no point whatever. There were, be 
thought, proprietors enough present, who 
understood the nature of this by-law, to 
support him in the motion which he in- 
tended to make, namely, that tins by- 
law should stand Notwithstanding the 
opinion of the Committee of By-laws, 
that this law should be repeuled, he now 
gave fourteen days’ notice, that ot the 
next General Court, he would move, “ that 
tins by-law shall he altered in such a way 
as may be applicable to the present state 
of the Company’s affairs.” 

The Chairman said, he was sony foi 
what the hon. baronet had said with ics- 
peet to the conduct of the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar On better consideration, 
perhaps, the hon. baronet would think 
differently. Those gentlemen, while they 
paid due attention to every suggestion 
that was offered, could not compromise 
their own unbiassed conviction. The 
hon. baronet had complained, that the 
by-laws w r ere never canvassed in that 
court. Now, if any thing more than 
another could shew that they were well 
and wisely considered, in the first in- 
stance, it was the very fact mentioned by 
the hon. baronet, that they were very 
seldom noticed. This shewed that they 
answered the purposes for which they 
were framed. 

The repeal of the by-law was then ap- 
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proved of, subject to the confirmation of 
another general court. 

On its being proposed, that sec. 5, 
cap. 1 (which directs a general state, per 
computation, of the Company’s affairs, 
drawn out to the 30th of April in each 
year, should be laid before the directors, 
and submitted to the General Court in the 
month of December following, at the 
latest) be repealed, 

Mr. Weeding said, it appeared, from 
all that had occurred, that papers were 
first to be laid before Parliament, and 
then to be submitted to the proprietors at 
second-hand. Now, he thought, that 
they ought to be laid before the proprie- 
tors at once, and without delay. There 
were many points, of great importance, 
connected with the home-establishment, 
&c. which ought to be submitted to that 
court before they were presented to Par- 
liament. On public principle, he called 
on the Court of Directors to establish that 
mode of proceeding. 

Mr. Poyndcr w as of opinion, that this 
whole question should be referred back to 
the Committee of By-laws, who would 
he so far instructed (by what had taken 
place), as to the opinions of those indivi- 
duals who had, on tins occasion, addressed 
the court. The by-laws, after a conside- 
ration of those opinions, might then be 
submitted to the court in an amended 
state. He conceived that no objection 
could be taken to the course pursued by 
the Committee of By-laws. They desiied 
to procure the fullest infonnation, and to 
act in perfect correspondence with the 
Court of Proprietors. lie saw no way of 
. getting out of the difficulty, except that 
which he had proposed, or something 
similar to it. It this were not done, one 
notice would be given after another, and 
there would be no termination to the dis- 
cussion. 

The Chairman would submit to the 
lion, proprietor, that the question lay in a 
very small compass. The accounts which 
had so often been referred to, were laid 
before the House of Commons, and were 
submitted to the first General Court subse- 
quently to their having been so presented, 
lie hoped that that would be found suffi- 
cient. 

Sir C. Forbes agreed entirely in the 
sentiment of Mr. Weeding, with leference 
to this clause. It was, indeed, one of 
the most important sections of the 
whole, and ought unquestionably to be 
retained ; because it enabled the proprie- 
tors to ascertain what their situation was, 
by inspecting the state, per computation, 
of the Company’s affairs. If such a faci- 
lity were necessary at any former period, 
it appeared to him to be more than ever 
necessary now. 

Mr. Fielder said, because a guarantee- 
fund was secured to them, were they not 
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to have, as heretofore, an annual account 
submitted to the proprietors? It was 
said, that they had no property. He as- 
serted that they had property. It was a 
trusteeship, and it was right that they 
should have a constat of their effects, in 
order that they might see that justice was 
done to India. 

The Chairman.— u It has been stated, 
that it is imperative on the Court of Di- 
rectors to lay before Parliament those ac- 
counts, which will, immediately after- 
wards, be submitted to this court. I do 
not see that the information can be more 
speedily supplied.” 

The court then divided on the proposi- 
tion to retain this clause, when the num- 


bers were, 

For repealing the clause 58 

For retaining it 33 

Majority 25 


Clause approved of, subject to confir- 
mation, as before. 

It was next proposed, that sections 0, 
7, 8, 9, 10, should be repealed. 

Mr. r I'ceding did not see why section 0, 
which directed that the Company’s ware- 
house-keepers should keep a regular ac- 
count of the receiving in and sale of each 
species of goods, and that a statement of 
the quantities of each should be made up 
every year, should be repealed. It was 
true, the Company bad ceased to trade as 
usual, but did it not receive goods into its 
w alehouses in the docks, and why should 
the eouit not have an account of all such 
goods now, as well as heretofore ? He 
gave notice that, at the next court -day, 
he would move to have the section al- 
tered. 

The Chairman said, that the section 
referred to accounts kept of goods in 
which the Company traded, and therefore 
could not be said to be applicable to a 
state of circumstances winch no longer 
existed. 

Sir C. Forbes thought that the repeal 
was wholly unnecessary, but he would 
not divide the court upon the section; he 
would take an opportunity of stating bis 
objections to it at the next court. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie said, that the 
whole of this discussion had arisen from 
gentlemen not knowing what accounts 
ought to be furnished. He believed lie 
knew something of the Company’s ac- 
counts, and he would state that the more 
simple the form in which they were kept 
the better ; he, therefore, concurred with 
the committee in the repeal of this by- 
law. At the same time, he would say, 
that though they did not continue to 
trade, they were bound to look with great 
care to their assets, and to see that the 
most perfect accounts weic kept. The 
feeling with which the hon. baronet (Sir 
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C. Forbes) objected to the repeal of the 
section was highly creditable to him, as 
no doubt it arose from an anxiety to have 
the accounts kept in the most perfect 
form. At the 6ame time, the hon. baro- 
net ought to know, that simplicity in keep- 
ing accounts went the nearest to peifec- 
tion. The hon. baronet had a laudable 
anxiety for the interest of the people of 
India; an anxiety in which he (Mr. Mac- 
kenzie) concurred, and he earnestly wish- 
ed that the feeling in favour of Indian 
interests were more general in England ; 
yet, while he admitted that the utmost 
care should be taken that the people of 
India w r ere not called upon to pay one 
farthing more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, he must repeat that it would be an 
advantage to them, and a gieat conve- 
nience at home, that the accounts ueie 
kept in the most simple form. 

Sir C Forbes thanked the hon. gentle- 
man for his observations; but he pre- 
sumed that gentleman need not be told 
that he (Su C. Forbes) knew something 
of accounts before the hon. gentleman 
was bom (lav git! er ) ; and theietorc he 
hoped the hon. propnetor would be so 
good as to allow him to take his own 
course. He had read those by-laws with 
some attention, and in that respect he 
had one advantage over the hon. gentle- 
man, for it was not two horns ago that 
that lion gentleman told him that he had 
not read those by-laws. (A laugh . ) How, 
therefore, could lie be a good judge ot 
their fitness, it he had not read them ? 
All lie wished was, to have those laws 
placed upon a pioper footing, and that 
none of them should be repealed, unless 
the necessity for that repeal was clearly 
made out. 

Mr. Wiqram said, that no importance 
had ever been attached to tins by-law, 
and that it had never been carried into 
effect. In a short time there would be 
no such person as a Company’s ware- 
house-keeper. Hut suppose, as had been 
said, that they should i cceivo deposits of 
goods in their warehouses, would it be 
light that, according to the wording of 
this section, those goods should be valued 
to gratify public curiosity ? 

Mr. Twining said, that if the Company 
would hypothecate goods, it would be 
productive of great advantages, as it will 
permit individuals to make remittances; 
but he agreed with the hon. director, that 
a public valuation could not be made of 
goods so placed in their warehouses. 

The question that the sixth section be 
repealed, was then put, and carried. 

On the question as to the repeal of the 
seventh section, — 

Mr. Weeding considered that the repeal 
of it was unnecessary, and gave notice 
that he would object to it ut the next 
court. 
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The Chairman said, that under their pre- 
sent circumstances, to continue such a law 
as this would be wholly absurd— this was 
the case with many of the by-laws ; the 
circumstances which had once rendered 
them necessary, now no longer existed; 
and there were some of them which it 
would be impossible, and others that it 
would he exceedingly inconvenient, to 
comply with. 

Mr. Weeding said, that his great object 
was, that their by-law's should be so 
flamed, as to give the Court ot Propne- 
tors a complete control over the assets of 
the Company. 

Sections 7, 8, 9, 10 were then repeal- 
ed, without any discussion. 

The committee propose that section 1 1 
be thus amended . — 

Item, it is ordained, that the assi.tanl to the 
finamial secretaiy in the department of accounts 
or such other officer as the C’ouit ot Directors 
may appoint, with the person keeping the journal 
in that department, do, within fourteen days after 
the end of every month, examine all entries ot 
receipts and payments of that month by the ies- 
peuive vouchers, and the additions and balance 
thereof, and certify under theii hands upon the 
cash book that they have so clone, and how they 
find the same. 

Sir C. Forbes suggested, that instead ot 
the woids “ assistant to the financial se- 
cietary,” the words “ the financial secio- 
taiy or his deputy,” should be inseited; 
bis object was to sccuio greater responsi- 
bility. 

The Chau man had no objection to the 
introduction ot those woids. 

The sect. on, us amended, was then 
agreed to. 

All the sections of chapters in and ni. 
weie retained, as were the sections 1 and 
2 ot chapter iv. On section 3d, it was 
pioposed by the committee, that in con- 
sequence of an alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the committees of the Court ot 
Duectois, and in the designation of the 
financial officers of the home establish- 
ment, it became necessary to substitute 
the words “ finance and borne committee ” 
for “committee of tieasury,” and the 
words “first assistant” for “deputy.” 
In tins law it \s ould then run thus . — 

That for every sum drawn out of the Bank of 
England, a vvnte-otlor draft shall lie signed by the 
Chairman or Deputy-Chairman for the time be- 
ing, and another director of the finance and home 
committee, and countersigned by the principal 
cashier or his first-assistant, or bysurli other officer 
or officers as the Court of Directors shall appoint 
for that purpose ; and that no other person than 
the 'principal cashier or his first-assistant shall pre- 
sent the said write-off or draft for payment, ex- 
cepting, nevertheless, that all bills or exchange 
accepted by order of the Court of Directors, and 
the dividends on the Company’s capital stock, and 
also orders for monies made payable to others 
than the cashier or his first-assistant, may, if the 
Court ot Directors think fit so to direct, be paid 
at the Bank of England in such manner as may be 
arranged between the Court of Directors and the 
Bank. 

The section, thus amended, was agreed 
to. 

Section 4 was ordered by the committee 
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to stand as follows, the Company having 
ceased to trade 

Item. It is ordained, that no money relating to 
the affairs of the Company shall be disposed of 
without an order of the Court of Directors, and 
that the inteiest, and all other advantages arising 
and growing upon the cash of the Company, shall 
be brought to the account of the said Company. 

Mr. Weeding wished to know whether 
lending money on bills was not trading? 

The Chairman answered in the affirma- 
tive* 

Mr. Weeding said, that if lending mo- 
ney or dealing in hills was trading, then, 
he apprehended, they could not go on 
with it without an order from the Court 
of Directors. He objected to interfe- 
rence with our merchants abroad, by the 
Company dealing in hills. If they wanted 
bills, they should go into the home 
market. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he could not concur 
with his lion, friend in thinking that there 
was any thing objectionable in the course 
pursued by the Company with respect to 
foreign hills, neither could he concur in 
the petitions presented to the House of 
Commons, complaining that the Com- 
pany was interfeung with the business of 
the country, by purchasing hills in a to- 
lcign maiket. 

Section 4-, as amended, was then 
agreed to. Sections 5 and (3 were re- 
tained without alteration. 

The committee suggested that, as there 
was no longer a “ committee of treasury,” 
section 7 should stand thus • “ that no 
unlimited vote of credit shall he given by 
the Court of Directors to the ‘ finance 
^id home committee’ on the Company’s 
account. 

Section 7, thus altered, and section 8, 
were then agreed to. 

Sections 1 and 2 of chapter v. were re- 
pealed. Section 3 was retained unaltered. 

The committee recommended that sec- 
tion 1< should stand thus : “ It is ordain- 
ed that the quorum ot the finance and 
home committee shall never consist of 
le>s than throe directors.” 

Sections 1 to 8 of chapter vi. were or- 
dered to stand unaltered. 

Section 9. The committee recommend- 
ed, that as the maiine service of the 
Company had ceased to exist, the first 
part of the law in the section which re- 
lated to it should be rescinded. The law 
will then stand thus : — 

It is ordained, that any director who shall hold 
any ollice or place of emolument under the Crown, 
shall be liable to be removed from h>s ollice of 
director. Provided always, that this by-law shall 
not affect any person at piescnt m the direction, 
who may have held an ollke under the Crown 
when tills liability was fir-t imposed, or preclude 
his being re-elected to be a director, or subject 
mm to be liable to be removed fio i the said 
olHce. 

Mr. Sweet said, he had intended to 
propose an amendment to this section — 
that any director taking an office or place 
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of emolument under the Crown, should bo 
removed from the direction. 

The Deputy Chairman observed, that 
the lion, gentleman might give notice of 
such a motion if he pleased ; but, he ap- 
prehended, he could not move it; for, by 
the law of the land, a person holding 
office under the Crown was not declared 
ineligible for the direction, and the by- 
laws of the Company could not alter the 
law of the land. All that the by-laws 
said was, that the parties should be liable 
to he removed. 

Sir C. Forbes wished that they had 
more than one or two public men in 
office in the direction. He was sure it 
would he found of very great advantage 
to have the aid of such men, who would 
take an active part in their affairs in the 
House of Commons. One gentleman 
who had lately accepted office (Mr. C. 
Fergusson), had taken a most active part 
in tlicir affairs in the House, and lie 
hoped that, although no longer in the 
direction, lie would still continue to do 
so. He admitted that the general rule 
of the Company was, that the appoint- 
ment to a place under the Crown, or 
having solved in the maritime service of 
the Company within the space of two 
yeais, would lender a director liable to 
lie removed from the direction. There 
was, he believed, only one exception 
made to that rule— -that was in the ease 
ol Mr. Lindsay; hut in his case, the ex- 
ception was most properly made, as he 
was one to whom, above all others, we 
owed most ot the strength and efficiency 
of our Indian Mamie. 

Sir P. Laune said, it was perfectly 
clear, that no man could serve two mas- 
ters ; and if one ot their directors, who 
W'as a member of Parliament, should 
have the management ot the Company’s 
affaiis in the House of Commons, it 
W'ould he giving bun almost the great 
patronage ot the Company. In point of 
fact, his very election as a member of 
Parliament might he made to depend 
upon Ins patronage as a director, and the 
very best interests ot the Company might 
he put in jeopardy by the means he might 
take to secure Ins seat as a member of 
Parliament, through his interest as a di- 
rector. He (Sir 1*. Laurie; was sorry to 
hear such language as that which had been 
used by the hon. baronet- No man 
could serve tw o masters ; one could not 
he an efficient servant ot the Crown and a 
director of that Company. 

Mr. Wigram felt called upon to say a 
few words, lest it should go forth, that by 
his silence ho lmd approved of what had 
been stated by lion, proprietors. It was 
lus decided opinion, that the situation of 
a minister of the Crown was incompatible 
with the duties ot a director of that Com- 
pany; and certainly he would say, that 
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he would not belong to the direction, if 
several of its members held office under 
the Crown. The exception in the case 
of Mr. Lindsay, alluded to by the hon. 
baronet, took place in 1817 ; and it was 
not till the opinion of four eminent 
counsel had been taken, and who declared 
that he was only liable to be removed, 
that the exception was made. He (Mr. 
Wigram) certainly was of opinion, that it 
was inconsistent with the independence 
of the directors of that Company to hold 
office under the Crown and be a director 
of the Company. With respect to the 
services of his late colleague in the direc- 
tion, Mr. C. Fergusson, no man bad a 
higher opinion of them than he had, and 
he fully concurred in all that had been 
said respecting him. 

The Deputy Chairman said, that lie 
fully concurred in what had fallen from 
his hon. friend (Mr. Wigram), that the 
directors would lose their independence 
as directors by accepting office under the 
Crown. He most cordially joined in all 
that had been said as to the valuable as- 
sistance which the court had deiivcd 
from the services of Mr. C. Fergusson ; 
but that right hon. gentleman had made 
his election, and had chosen rather to be 
in the service of the Crown than in that 
of the Company ; and though they might 
regret the los9 of his sei vices to the ex- 
tent to which they would have been 
given, had he remained in the direction, 
he still hoped that they would not be alto- 
gether deprived of his valuable aid in 
another place. 

Mr. Tivining said, that the Committee 
of by-laws, in the resolution to which 
they had come, lefcried to the principle 
and not to the individual ; every member 
of that committee concurred in opinion 
as to the invaluable services of the right 
hon. gentleman whose name had been 
mentioned, and he wms sure he only 
spoke the feeling of eveiy member of the 
Committee of By-law s, when he expressed 
a hope thut that right hon. gentleman 
would still be enabled to serve them in 
another way, with a zeal and diligence 
equal to that with which his duties as a 
director had been discharged. 

The Chairman felt it his duty, and a 
pleasing duty it w r as to him, to concur in 
all that had been said in regard to the 
valuable service of Mr. C. Feigusson. 

Section 9, as altered, was then agreed to. 

Section 10. On this section, the com- 
mittee reported, “ That the Island of 
St. Helena is >ested in the Crown, by the 
Act 3d and 4th Will. IV. ; under which 
act the Secret Committee constituted by 
Parliament is now appointed ; and in a 
preceding part of this Report, it has been 
recommended that this by-law, under 
which the committees of secrecy relative 
to signals, &c. w r ere appointed, be repenl- 
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ed ; your committee accordingly propose, 
that this by-law be altered as follows \"-l 

It Is ordained, that no order shall be sent by the 
directors to, or be obeyed by any persons employ, 
ed in the service of this Company m India, or any 
other parts beyond the Cape of Good Hope, but 
such as shall be signed by thirteen or more of the 
directors for the 1 ime being ; except such orders as 
are directed or allowed to be issued by the Secret 
Committee, pursuant to the Act of Parliament M 
and 4th Will. IV. capt. 85. 

Section 11 was ordered to remaimvith- 
out alteration. 

Section 12. The committee recom- 
mend that this by-law be altered as fol- 
lows : — 

It is ordained, that every director shall ha\e 
liberty to take copies of all accounts, letters, ami 
papers relating to the Company’s alF.iirs, except 
such as arc lieforc the Secret Committee appointed 
by the Act 3d and 4th William IV. cap. 85. 

Sections 12, 13, 14, 1.5, 16, 17, 18, If), 
and 20 were ordered to remain without 
alteration. 

Section 21 The committee recom- 
mend that the words other than the 
commanders and officers in the ships m 
the Company’s service,” be omitted m 
each place where they occur in tins by- 
law, which will then stand thus : — 

It is ordained, that no director, officer, or ser- 
vant of this Company shall trade, either as prin- 
cipal or agent, or execute any mercantile cominis, 
sion, cither directly or indirectly, under any co- 
lour or pretence whatsoever, either to or from 
India, otherwise than in the joint stock of the 
Company, or transmit any kind of business for 
persons resident in India, lor any gain or emolu- 
ment whatever; and that whatsoever director, 
officer, or servant of this Company, in Europe, 
shall oftend against this ordinance, shall forfeit to 
the use of this Company the value of sucli goods, 
inert handizes, and money, as he or they shall 
trade for, or be concerned in executing any nur- 
tantilc commission for, contrary to this ordinance, 
and shall be incapable of sorting the Company in 
any place or oflice whatever, the qualification for 
whltn is subject to regulation by the General 
Court; and if a director, shall be further liable to 
Ixi removed from that office. 

Mr. Sweet wished to know, whether an 
officer who had served the Company, and 
letucd with a pension, could trade with 
China ? 

A Proprietor said, he could not sec any 
impropriety in a Company’s officer so 
tiading, after he had retired from the 
Company’s service. 

Mr. Weeding said, that the Company 
now had no connection with China, and 
he wushed to know whether a person en- 
gaged in the China trade could become a 
director ? 

Mr. Burney replied, that he did not 
think that he could ; and certainly if any 
person so ciicumstanced should offer him- 
self as a candidate for the dneetion, he 
w r ouId give him his most decided opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Weeding . — This was the effect of 
the Company’s trading in hills and money- 
matters between Bengal and China ; hut 
he was sorry to hear a merchant of Lon- 
don express so strong an opinion on this 
matter. 
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Mr. Burney observed, that lie lmtl only 
soid, that a person engaged in the tiude 
between China and Bengal should not be 
a candidate lor a seat in the direction. 

The amendment was then agieed to. 

All the sections of chupters vii. and 
Ciii. were ordered to stand without altera- 
tion. 

Chapter ix Sections 1 and 2 were 
ordered to be expunged, as no longer ap- 
plicable. 

The whole of the sections of chapter x. 
, elating to pnvate trade were also ex- 
punged. 

Chapter xi was ordered to stand with- 
out alteration 

Chapter xu. The Committee reported, 
that some of the olliees mentioned in tins 
by-law having been abolished, it becomes 
necessary to appoint otliei ofheeis, to 
whom the custody ol the Company’s seal 
should be entrusted. With tins view they 
lecommended the lollowing modification 
of tins by-law . — 

It is ordained, that the common seal of tin* 
corporation shall be kept under time locks. That 
the key of one of the said locks shall be kept by the 
thairnian or deputy chairman for the time being; 
that ii key of another of the said locks shall be 
kept by the secretary or his assistant ; and that the 
key ot the third lock shall be kept by the finan- 
cial sec retary or lus assistant. That m the iase of 
the indispensable absence of the chairman and de- 
puty chairman, they be authorized to place their 
Icey in the custody ot such other officer as they 
may select for that purpose; and that the said seal 
shall not beset to any writing or instrument but 
by an order of the Court of Directors, bad tor that 
purpose; and m the unavoidable absence of the 
chairman or deputy chairman, not to be affixed 
but in the presence of the sec rctaiy and the (man- 
ual secretaiy, or their respective assistants, and of 
the officer who may be in charge ol the chairman 
and deputy chairman’s key. 

The section thus amended was ngieed 
to. 

Sections 1, 2, .‘3, and 4, of chap‘ci 
xiii , were agieed to. Sections 5 to 1 1, in- 
clusive, dedai mg that no dneclor should 
be pait owner of any vessel in the set vice 
ot the Company, weie recommended to 
be expunged, as no longer applicable. 

Chapter xiv. , which oi darned that, 
upon all tiimxfcrs of any share or mte- 
iest in the capital stock of the Company 
amounting to £10, foui shillings shall be 
paid for each tiansfer, by the person fians- 
fening, foi the use of the Company, ex- 
clusive of the stamp duties, was then 
read. Upon this, the committee repoited 
that, “ ad vetting to the heavy duty 
chargeable upon the tiansfer ol the Com- 
pany’s stock, your committee are ol opi- 
nion that the additional cliaige imposed 
by this by-law should be discontinued.” 

The section was expunged accoidmgly. 

The Chairman then announced, that 
the fm tiler consideiation ol those by laws 
would take place on the 29tli inst., and 
he asked whether any propuetor intended 
to mote any notices of amendment lor 
that day. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that it had been his 
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intention to propose some alteration of 
their by-laws, lmt he saw that thine was 
no hope that he could effect the change 
which he desired in them; be would, 
therefore, gi\e the comt no turthei trou- 
ble about them, but would venture to 
throw out as a suggestion, that that court 
should have such means of information 
at their disposal as would give them a 
sufficient control over the pioceedings ot 
the diiectois. 

Mr Wmhiuj gave notice ol proposed 
alteiations in sections I, 4, 5, (>, and 7 of 
chapter i ; also of amendments in sections 
1H, 19, and 20, ot chaptci vi. By these sec- 
tions it was ordained, fust, that no new 
office, either at home or abioad, should be 
cieated by the dnectois, with a salaiy ex- 
ceeding the sum ot i 200 a-) ear, without 
the sanction of tw r o geneial comt®, to be 
summoned for that purpose; secondly, that 
no additional salaiy, exceed mg 1 200 a- j car, 
should be annexed to any office, without 
the approbation ot two geneial courts ; 
and, thudly, that every lesolution of the 
Comt of Directors lor gi anting a new' 
pension, or an ineiease ot pension, ex- 
ceeding in the whole .£‘200 a-yeai , to any 
one poison, should be laid hcloie, and 
approved by two geneial com Is, specially 
summoned lor that purpose, before the 
same shall be submitted to the Board ot 
Control, in the loim of a icport, which 
must be signed by such du odors ns ap- 
prove the same. The notice he gave was, 
“ that all ineiease of salaries and payments 
tootheeis in India should be submitted to 
this comt.” 

APrOINTMINT A NO UTMOVA1 Of LOHO 

Itr.VTI.SULi RY AS GOVl UNOll-OtNLUAl. 

Of INDJX 

Mi Mills said, that m using to bring 
undei the consideration of the court the 
motion of which lie had given notice, lor 
copies of nil pioceedings and communica- 
tions between the Board ot Control and 
the direetois lespcetmg the resignation of 
Loid William Bentmck, and the appoint- 
ment of Ins successor m the government 
of India, bo feared he should he com- 
pelled to occupy more of the time ot the 
comt than lie had at first intended. He 
had Iioped, at first, from the leelmg gene- 
1 , illy entei tamed, that the acts ot public 
men should be consult 1 ! cd open to eveiy 
inquiry, that no opposition would be 
ofieied to bis motion, and 4 hat the papers 
tor which he was about to move, would be 
pioduccd without any opposition. He, 
now, however, learned that a different 
course was about to be pursued, and that 
the papeis would be lefused. This would 
lendei it necessary for him to go more 
into detail on the question than he had 
intended lie had, therefore, to lequest 
the patient indulgence ol the comt. The 
principle on which he moved tor those 
(II) 
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documents was not a new one in the 
court; it had been discussed on the re- 
newal of the charter. It was the intimate 
connexion between this court and India. 
That principle had been enforced in lan- 
guage so much better than any lie could 
use, that he would at once reter to a let- 
ter from the President of the Board of 
Control, Mr C. Grant (now Lord Gle- 
nelg), in which that right lion, gentle- 
man said : — 

I must however add, in reference to this kubjei t, 
that wlulu the government deeply fed the obliga- 
tion of providing for every fair and just claim that 
ran be preferred on behalf of the proprietors, it is 
from other and higher considerations that they 
are led to attach peculiar value to that part of their 
plan which places the proprietors on Indian secu- 
rity. The plan allots to the proprietaiv body im- 
portant powers and lumtions. His Majesty's mi- 
nisters deem it esseiiLial that they shall be linked 
and based, in point of inteiest, to the country 
which they are to assist in governing. The mea- 
sure, therefore, of connecting them with the tern- 
tory of India, is evidently not an incidental or 
immaterial, but a vital condition of the arrange- 
ment, and in proportion as the condition is dis- 
pensed with, the advantages of the arrangement 
are sacrificed. If the proprietors are to look to 
England rather than to India for the security of 
their dividend, their interest in the good govern- 
ment of India, and consequently their fitmss as 
one of the principal organs of Indian government, 
will in the same degree be impaired. 

Hero was an evident design, on the 
part of the Board of Control, more and 
more to connect that court with India. 
The court would see the great importance 
.attached by the Board of Control to that 
connection; and, after accepting a chatter 
on these considerations, he (Mr. Mills) 
could not see how they could discharge 
their duties propeily without attaching tho 
highest importance to the question of the 
publicity of their proceedings, and of put- 
ting tho great body of propnetors in pos- 
session of all important facts and docu- 
ments connected with the good govern- 
ment of that country. In no way could 
they more effectually guard against any 
unconstitutional acts, or any pioceedings 
which militated against the good govern- 
ment of that country. That the Coin t of 
Duectois were themselves fully impressed 
with the impoitancc of publicity, there 
could he no doubt, from their letters to 
the piesiilent of the Board of Conti ol, in 
the correspondence relating to the char- 
ter, and from which he would now beg 
lea\etoieud un extract. The directois 
say : — 

When furnished wall specific information upon 
the points to whuh wc have adverted, the pio- 
prietors will probably be enabled to decide whether 
or not they will agree to the general principle of 
the proposed compromise. W'e are at the same 
time peisuadcd, that whatever may be their deci- 
sion in that respect, the jnoprielors, looking, as 
they have always done, with the most anxious re- 
gard to the welfare of our native subjects, will 
take a lively interest m that pa it ot the plan 
which relates to the future administration of the 
government of India, in which the court now act 
os an intermediate body, unconnected wit'i the 
King's ministers. If this independence should 
cease, the charm of the system by which the 
affairs of India have been hitherto admmisteied, 
would vanish, and the btsi, perhaps the ..nl., se- 


curity for its continuance when the new plan shall 
have rome into operation, will ire m affording the 
court the opportunity of giving publicity to their 
views in important cases of difference from Uie 
Board. Under tills impression, the court suggest, 
ed an appeal upon such cases, and the communica- 
tion of them to Parliament. You state that the 
King’s ministers are dis|>osed to allow of an appeal 
to some tribunal, upon questions in which the 
court may dispute the legality of the Board's act. 
The court apprehend that such cases are not very 
likely to anse, nor does it readily occur to them 
that any other tribunal can be required to decide 
matters of mere legality than the ordinary couit>, 
of law. '1 he appeal desired was upon the iner i, 
of cases, not indeed generally, but those of a spe- 
cial nature, font never entered Into the contem- 
plation of the court that there should be a system 
of appeal resorted to upon every ditteiente of 
opinion. They conceived, that if the proposal 
weie entertained, there would be little dime ully m 
limiting the right ol appeal to cases in whuii 
long experience has proved it to be desirable , so 
that if any Indian minister should take upon him- 
self acts which appeared to the court to be unron 
stitution.il, to militate against the multiples ot 
good government, to interfere with substantial ms 
tue to oui allies, or, what will be of great impor- 
tance under the new system, to invalidate or im- 
pair the security of the propuetois, there should 
be some appeal against such exert ise ot authority, 
or at the least some means of enfort mg the per- 
sonal responsibility of the act ; which, ns the tourt 
think, would be bestaccornplishcd by requiring the 
communication of it to Parliament. 

The court much legret that ministers should 
de< line to acquiesce in the latter proposal , and 
although, asyousay, “ matters in dispute between 
the two authorities may, in many ways, be brought 
under the notice ot Parliament,” yet you must 
allow us to remind you, that independently of Lhc 
reluctance which the court must always fool to 
push themselves before the Legislature in the t ha- 
racter of disputants, there is great practical difli- 
culty in bringing to the notice of Parliament im- 
portant cases connected with tho government o! 
India. Papers may, indeed, be moved for, but 
unless the ministers concur in the motion, it must 
generally happen, as it has happened (loud <hcu> , 
that the papers are refused. 

We must repeat the conviction of the couTt, that 
publicity as a rule, and not as an exception, is the 
most effectual method that can be devised lot 
maintaining a wholesome check upon the cxerusc 
of power by the Boaid. 

The appeal (Mr. Mills continued), to 
which the directois here alluded, had 
been made to parliament and had been 
met with a negative; and the only way 
now left to attain the object, which lie 
considered necessary, was to appeal to l lie 
Court of Fropnctors, and thiough them 
to the public. He thought that e\eiy 
candid person would admit, that it was 
impossible ior the Company to pciloim 
the duty assigned to them, it on unpoi- 
taut occasions, they had not all the tads 
and documents bctoie them. He hilly 
concurred in the principle, that they ought 
not to seek to bung eveiy tnllnig subject 
betoie the couit; rieithe) ought matteis 
to be introduced there while theyweie 
under discussion clsewhcie. The subject, 
however, to which the documents he 
should move tor referred, wus ot the high- 
est impoitancc; it was, first, whethei 
the Company had a light to the appoint- 
ment of Governor-geneial of India; and, 
next, whether any minister of the crown 
had taken upon himself to do any act in- 
jurious to the interests of the Company, 
or of the cuuntiy placed under then g<>- 
miimcnt. It had been his intention <it 
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to have included in his motion pa- 
pers relating to the appointment of Sir 
Robert Grant as governor of Bombay. 
That appointment had met with conside- 
rable opposition in the Court of Direc- 
tors. They thought that it was not con- 
sistent with the principles of good govern- 
ment to appoint the brother of the Pie- 
sident of the Board of Control to that 
situation. They feared that one brother 
would not exercise a sufficient control 
over the conduct of another; and that 
the decision of the president, in case of 
complaint, would not give satisfaction to 
the Company’s servants in India. That 
objection, however, was now removed, 
as Lord Glenelg was no longer President 
of the Board of Control. He had felt it 
necessary to state this much, in order to 
shew the independent spirit of the Couit 
ot Directors ; and let him further observe 
that, this particular cause of objection 
being removed, he believed he might state 
that Sir Robert Grant possessed the en- 
tue confidence of the Couit of Directors, 
and that no member of that body, how- 
ever much lie may have been opposed to 
the appointment at first, would call for 
the removal of Sir Robert Grant, except 
on public grounds of mal-admimstration ; 
but certainly not on any political or party 
grounds. (Hear, hear!) The next point 
to winch he should call the attention of 
the court, was the resignation of Lord 
William Bentinck of his office of Gover- 
nor-general of India ; which resignation 
was handed to the Chairmain of the Com- 
pany by the President of the Board of 
Control. This he considered a most ob- 
jectionable proceeding; the communica- 
tion from Lord William Bentinck, as to 
the resignation of his appointment, ought 
to have been made directly to that autho- 
rity from which he had received it; be- 
cause, when the resignation was handed 
to the minister of the crown or to the In- 
dian minister, it might have been kept 
back to suit political purposes (Hear, 
hear !) It should be borne in mind, that, 
immediately afterwards, the President of 
the Board of Control became a can- 
didate for the situation of Governor- 
general of India, and continued in that 
position till the dissolution of the then 
ministry. 

Sir C. Forbes — “ Where is that to be 
found ?” 

Mr. Mills said, he stated this fact, be- 
cause, important as it was, there was 
no document to be found on the records 
with respect to it. Private communi- 
cation was made on the subject to the 
Court of Directors ; and it appeared that 
Mr. Charles Grant had availed himself 
of the information which he possessed 
m other ways, arid of the power conferred 
upon him for other purposes, than those 
for which that information was given and 


those powers intended He GMr. Mills) 
had his information on this point of the 
application to the Couit of Directors from 
the late Chairman (Mr. Tucker). Now, 
he would contend that the President of 
the Board of Control was, above all 
others, the individual who ought to have 
been precluded from taking that course. 
He ought to have known what the duty 
of the Court of Directors was as well as 
his own ; hut, it appeared, that he disre- 
garded both, and, in the pursuit of his 
own personal aggrandizement, he had in* 
teifercd with one of the most important 
privileges of that Company. He (Mr. 
Mills) appealed for the coi redness of his 
statement to his lion, fiicnd the late chair- 
man (Mr. Tucker), from whom he had 
the fact However, under any circum- 
stances, he should have felt it his duty to 
have brought this matter under the con- 
sideration of the couit, because he had 
no idea that anything of so important a 
nature should be concealed from the pro- 
prietors and from the public by any minis- 
ter whatsoever The matter related to 
the conduct of the principal minister at 
the head of Indian affairs, who had 
made a secret of that which ought to 
have been communicated publicly. Now, 
where secrecy i cully was necessaiy, the 
legislatuie had provided a secret commit- 
tee, sworn for that purpose ; but still it 
was necessary that the proceedings of the 
directors should appear either on the pub- 
lic or on the seciet records of the court. 
Their late chainnan, with that indepen- 
dence of spirit which distinguished his 
conduct both in India and m this country, 
resisted this attempt ot the President of 
the Board of Conti ol, though backed by 
all the powers ot government. (Hear, 
hear ') And in making that attempt, he 
conceived that the Fiesidcnt of the Board 
of Control had done an act which milita- 
ted against the pnnciples of the good go- 
vernment of India lie stated this in the 
picsence of those who were friendly to 
the mteicsts of the noble lord to whom 
he alluded, and more particularly in the 
piesence of the hon. hart, opposite, who 
had supported the claims ot that noble 
lord (then Mr Grant). 

Sir C Forbes. — “ I wish I could have 
done so effectually.” (A laugh ) 

Mi. Mills said, lie had no doubt of the 
hon. bait.’s smceiity on the occasion ; but 
still he could not help feeling some sur- 
piise, when ho gave notice of this motion 
at the last couit, that the lion. hart, 
should have considered any discussion on 
the subject unnece'-saiy, and have ex- 
pressed lumselt as if no good could acr ruj 
from the jnoducfioti ot those papcis. 
However, he should be glad if the lien, 
hart should be able to give any satish c- 
tory explanation of the conduct to vvbh h 
lie (Mr. Mills) icferrcd, and winch, with- 
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out some such information, he must con- 
demn as highly improper. The late chair- 
man, independently of other considera- 
tions, which induced him to object to Mr. 
Grant’s proposition, felt that it would he 
highly improper to place almost the whole 
patronage of India in the hands of one 
family, particularly as that family had for 
so many years been connected with Indian 
patronage. When Mr. C. Grant was 
objected to, it was found extremely diffi- 
cult to get any other person to fill the 
situation which Lord W. Bentmck had 
resigned. Another individual of the same 
ministry could not be appointed without 
offence to Mr. Grant, and to select one 
of his political opponents was out of the 
question. In this state of things, it was 
proposed, that Sir C. Metcalfe should fill 
the office. To this proposition the direc- 
tors had received an answer from the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, objecting 
to that appointment, and at the same time 
piessing on the com t the necessity of im- 
mediately appointing a governor-general, 
allowing Sir C. Metcalfe to act tempora- 
rily in that office. It would appear, how- 
ever, that any great haste had not been 
consideied necessary in the appointment, 
for subsequently to this Lord Ilcytesbury 
was appointed, and his appointment re- 
called. Sir C. Metcalfe lemaincd at the 
head of the government; and, although 
ten months had since elapsed, no succes- 
sor had been named to Lord William Ben- 
tinck. With respect to the appointment 
of Lord Hoytcsbury, it was not his inten- 
tion to detain the couit at any length; if 
the papers for which he moved were pro- 
duced, they would show abundantly that 
the Court of Directors had too much in- 
dependence to allow the interests of India 
to he sacrificed to party considerations, 
while committed to their care. The sub- 
ject, he was aware, had been discussed in 
another place and decided, but in a man- 
ner which certainly was not satisfactory to 
him, nor, lie believed, to the country. 
In the course of the discussion, in the 
House ol Commons, not one word was 
said, nor even an imputation made in dis- 
paragement, of the services and high qua- 
lifications of Lord Heytesbury. Of these 
services and qualifications, he (Mr. Mills) 
did not conceive it necessary to say any 
thing ; that he would leave to his hon. 
friend the late chairman, by whom the 
appointment had been originally made 
He might, however, be permitted to ob- 
serve that, in vacating the appointment 
of the noble lord, the right hon. bart (Sir 
J. C. Hobhouse), after it had been so 
deliberately made, had done an act which 
decidedly militated against the good go- 
vernment of India. Beyond that, he 
would admit that the light hon. hart, had 
met the question most manfully in the 
House of Commons, and also in his com- 


munications with the directors. lie had 
stated, that he thought it better that the 
interests of India should suffer, than that 
the minister of the day, whoever he might 
be, should be defeated. (Hear, hear ’ 
and expressions of dissent from within 
and without the bar.) If the government 
of India were made subservient to politi- 
cal and party purposes, looking to the mi- 
nisterial influence which found its way 
into every department, he would say that 
there was an end of good government in 
that country. He trusted, however, that 
the decision of the court on this occasion 
would be such as to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the Company. Let the proprie- 
tors recollect, however, that, unaided by 
them, the Court of Directors must yield 
to the power and influence of the crown. 
Their independence as a body, and con- 
sequently tlicir efficiency as the executive 
power of the Company, would be com- 
pletely annihilated. It the directors weie 
now placed at the beck of the mmistois 
of the day, theic was an end of then 
utility as the governing body of India. 
The great powers of the Board of Con- 
trol, and the difficulty the directors might 
find themselves in, by the encroachments 
of that power, were well expressed by 
the Court of Directors in their minute ol 
the 1.5th July 1813, on recommending 
the then charter to the acceptance ot the 
pioprietors. They said— 

The general powers of superintendence and con- 
trol. given to the board by former charters, are m 
reality so large, that if they had been exercised il- 
liberally or vexatiously, it might have been diffi- 
cult for the Court of Directors to perform their 
fund ions, and, in respect to the present powers, 
much will depend on the spirit in which they are 
administered. 

Upon this subject, he would beg to read 
to the court the opinion of the late chair- 
man and deputy-chairman, in their com- 
munication with the Boaid of Control on 
the late bill, respecting the Company’s 
charter Adveitmg to what, in their opi- 
nion, would be the probable results of the 
bill, as it was then proposed, in destroy- 
ing the influence of the Court of Direc- 
tors, they observed, in a spirit of predic- 
tion which he fcaied the late proceedings 
of the Board ot Control would verify, 

We consider that the Court of Directors, instead 
of being placed by the present bill in the position 
In which alone they can independently, and, con- 
sequently, advantageously discharge their duty, 
will be converted Into little else than a mere in- 
strument for the purpose of giving effect to the 
acts of the controling board, and it would conse- 
quently have been far better that his Majesty s 
government should have openly and avowedly 
assumed the direct administration of India, than 
have attempted to maintain an Intermediate body, 
in deference to those constitutional principles 
which led to its original formation under Parlia- 
mentary regulation, but deprived of its authority 
and rendered inefficient by the present measure, 
and which will become, in our opinion, a mere 
useless charge upon the revenues of India. 

Sir C Forbes . — “ Did the hon. proprie- 
tor sign that dissent?” 
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Mr. Mills . — “ I did not. I use it as ex- 
pressing, in better language than my own, 
the point I wish to impress on the court. 
It i 9 hardly necessary for me to say that I 
fully adopt the sentiments.” The hon. 
proprietor went on to state that, in exe- 
cuting the task which he had felt it his 
duty to undertake, he was actuated solely 
by his sense of that duty, and not by any 
personal feelings ; (hear, hear /) and ho 
trusted that, in what he had said on this 
occasion, he had not gone beyond those 
bounds to which he might go in the dis- 
charge of a public duty. Nothing was 
farther from his intention than to wound 
the personal feelings of any individual, 
and he hoped that what he had said would 
be considered sufficient to evince his sin- 
cerity in that respect. (Hear, hear ') The 
lion, proprietor concluded by moving the 
production of the documents he had 
mentioned at the commencement of Ins 
speech. 

Mr. Si. George Tucker in seconding 
the motion, said, that he concurred ge- 
nerally in what had fallen from his hon. 
friend who had submitted the motion. 
“ I do not (continued the hon. member) 
feel it necessary to enter into the merit-, 
of this case, because, in point of fact, I 
do not think that we are at present called 
upon to decide in any case. All we ask 
is information to enable us to determine 
whether the executive government, in this 
instance, has done its duly 1 look upon 
this as a question in which the Court of 
Directors, the rights of the Company ge- 
nerally, and the good government ot In- 
dia, arc involved. Why should not the 
papers now called for be granted ? Why 
should publicity be feared on this occa- 
sion? Honourable men, whose actions 
are correct, must court publicity lather 
than shun it. Only actions that cannot 
bear the light arc sought to be skreened 
from observation. It is not my intention 
to tollow the example wdiich has been sot 
by H.M. government, ot making the ap- 
pointment of governor-general ot India 
a political question. (Hear, hear 9 ) My 
anxious wish is to keep politics out of 
this court. We ought here to act as a 
body of independent men, united for the 
good government ol India, and standing 
as a harrier against all paities who would 
interfere with that government. This is 
the duty which 1 propose to myself, as a 
member of this couit. With respect to 
the matter immediately under our consi- 
deration, my opinion is upon record ; for 
I have made a communication to my col- 
leagues on the subject If the papeis me 
granted, it will be seen whether my opi- 
nion is not founded on sound views. I 
have been called upon personally to vin- 
dicate my own measure, in proposing a 
most respectable nobleman, who was, in 


the first instance, appointed, and then, in 
a most unceremonious manner, dismissed. 
(Hear, hear /) I do not think it neces- 
sary, however, that 1 should now go into 
that question. I will reserve myself for 
the discussion of the case when the papers 
are laid before the court.” 

Sir C. Forles said, he opposed the 
motion, and his ground of opposition 
would he seen by his asking a single 
question, namely, “ What good could 
pos' ihly arise from the production of these 
papeis at the present moment?” That 
was the only question with which hon. 
pioprictois had to deal, and it ought 
not to be mixed up with political feelings 
either by ex-directors, ex-chairmen, or 
duectors in expectation. Now, from 
what had been said by the hon. mover, 
and somewhat more cautiously by the hon. 
seconder, it did appear to him that a con- 
siderable degree ot feeling (he could not 
say whether it was political or personal) 
had been manifested on this occasion. He 
could, he conceived, discover a great deal 
more in their conduct than a laudable de- 
sire to support the good government of 
India. He had not heard w hut possible 
good could icsultfiom the success of this 
motion ; hut, he thought that much mis- 
chief might he produced by it. Its effect 
would be to put an end to all that useful 
confidential communication which had 
always existed bctw'cen the Hoard of Con- 
trol and the Dircctois. With respect to 
the question out ot which the motion 
arose, it remained undecided. They knew 
not who was to bo Governor-general of 
India. Hut he would ask, who was at 
the head of the government at present? 
Why, Sir Charles Metcalfe, wfio was 
the choice of the directors. That gen- 
tleman had been objected to by Mr. 
Giant, not on peisonal grounds, but 
on grounds of a public nature. A 
change of government, however, took 
place, and Lonl Ellenborough became 
president of the Board ot Control. Why, 
when that event oivuricd, was not Sir C. 
Metcalfe proposed ? Why did not his 
hon. fi lend, Mr. Tucker, who was then 
chairman, name Sir C. Metcalfe ? 

Mr. Tucker . — ” Does my hon, friend, 
who puts the question, wish me to an- 
swer it now? If he does not, I would 
not intei nipt him for the world.” 

Sir C. Forbes did not wish to trouble 
his hon. tnend to answer him just then, 
but he wished to have the truth stated. 
The lion. bait, then went on to contend, 
tliut, if they granted those papers, they 
would destroy all confidential communi- 
cation between the Board of Control and 
the Couit of Directors. They had been 
refused by Parliament, by the gieat council 
ot the nation. He maintained that that body 
was the great council of the nation, and 
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theyhnd declined laying those papers before 
the public, because it would be produc- 
tive of much inconvenience to the public 
service. That being the case, he doubted 
very much whether, after such a decision, 
the Court of Directors could produce the 
papers; such a proceeding would go far, 
in his opinion, very far, towards a breach 
of piivilege. (Hear, hear! and Ok, oh!) 
He begged the chairman not to allow gen- 
tlemen to interrupt him in tin's way. 
They were calling very unreasonably for 
papers when they did not know how the 
matter might end. There was another 
circumstance which appeared to him to 
constitute a strong argument against the 
production ol the papers moved for; the 
proprietors did not, in fact, know who 
was to be the governor-general of India. 
They did not know whether Lord Heytes- 
l)ury might not yet be appointed, or Sir 
C* Metcalfe, the choice of the Directors 
themselves, and of whoso capacity for 
that high situation, though he foimeily 
entertained doubts, lie had since seen 
reason to change his opinion lie had no 
hesitation now in declaring, that he had 
lately heard of ciicmnstanccs which 
did great credit to that individual, and 
the general character winch he cnjoyccl 
for high-niindedncss led him (Sir Chailcs 
Forbes) to believe that he was a fit 
and proper person to fill the office of 
governor general. (Hear, hear!) But 
again, he asked, how did the proprie- 
tors know that the present ministers 
would not continue Sir C Metcalfe in the 
governor-generalship of India ; and would 
it be proper or wise on the part of that 
court, to do anything which might indis- 
pose the authorities at the Board of Con- 
trol to meet their wishes? With respect 
to the recal of Lord Ileytesbury’s ap- 
pointment, lie could not help thinking that 
it was very natural fora new government, 
on acceding to power, to pause bcfoic 
they sent out to govern India an indi- 
vidual selected by their predecessors. It 
would be necessary for them to consider 
well, whether, in their opinion, the indi- 
vidual so selected would make a good and 
efficient governor-general of India. Be- 
sides, it was a little too much to expect 
that any government, whether Whig or 
Tory, would sanction the appointment of 
a man in w hom they had no political con- 
fidence. The step which had been taken 
by the present government was not a novel 
one. The same thing had occurred before. 
The impropriety of the President of the 
Board of Control presuming to wish to 
be governor-geneial of India, had been 
strongly dwelt on by the hon. ex-director 
(Mr. Mills). Now, let him ask what had 
been done in 1800. At that period. Lord 
Lauderdale was proposed as a proper per- 
son to be the governor-general of India; 


but he was objected to by the Court of 
Directors. He (Sir C. Forbes) regretted 
that the appointment of Lord Lauderdale 
was objected to, for, in his opinion, a 
more able man was not, perhaps, to be 
found in Europe, or one better qualified 
to conduct the government of India. But 
who was in fact appointed? The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, Lord 
Minto, was chosen by the government. 

A Director. — “His lordship was 
chosen by the Court of Directors.” 

Sir C. Forbes . — Well then, he w^as 
chosen by the Court of Directors, who 
now objected to the appointment of a 
person holding the situation of President 
of the Board of Control as governor- 
general of India Again, was not Mr. 
Canning appointed governor-general? II e 
was very well aware that Mr. Canning 
was not at the Board of Control precisely 
at the moment when he iceeived the ap- 
pointment to the Indian government, but 
he had left the ministry for a very short 
time previously. In refen ing to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Canning, it was not his 
wish or object to speak disparagingly of 
that great individual ; all must admit that 
he was a most able man ; and lie (Sir C. 
Foibes), for one, wished that he still 
lived, for he would be of great use in 
opposing the system of radicalism which 
was being established in this country. He 
now came to what had been stated by Mi. 
Mills respecting Lord Glenelg. That 
noble lord was desciihcd by the worthy 
cx-director as having been a candidate for 
the office of govei nor-gcncral of India. 
(Hear, hear ' l\om Mr. Astell.) lie be- 
lieved it was usual for a man who was a 
candidate for any office, to announce that 
fact publicly. Did Lord Glcnclg (then 
Mr. Grant) do so > Did he ever intimate 
to the Court of Directors that he was a 
candidate for that office? lie (Sir C. 
Forbes) was authorized to say, that Lord 
Glenelg did not. The noble lord might 
have had a confidential communication 
with Mr. Tucker, the then Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, on the subject, 
either m writing or verbally. He might 
have asked Mr. Tucker vvliat he thought 
the feeling would be in reference to lus 
proposing himself, or being proposed, as 
governor-general of India. He (Sir C. 
Forbes) was, however, authorized by that 
noble lord to say, that whatever had 
taken place on the subject, was private 
and confidential Mr. Tucker bad, that 
day, not gone the length of repeating that 
private and confidential communication, 
though he had been appealed to by Mr. 
Mills to confirm his statcment v For the 
statement which he (Sir C. Forbes) had 
made, that the communication w r as en- 
tirely confidential, he had given his autho- 
rity. But if communications, intended to 
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be confidential, were to be made public, 
xvliat must be the consequences ot such a 
course of proceeding? Was it not cal- 
culated to excite jealousies, and to create 
feelings of any other than a friendly na- 
ture between the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, by the effects of 
which the interests of the Company might 
suffer severely ? lie, therefore, did hope 
that the proprietors, before they acced- 
ed to the motion which had that day been 
proposed, would ask ot themselves, whe- 
ther it would be right and proper, under 
existing circumstances, that the papers 
should be laid before the court, and whe- 
ther any and what good was likely to re- 
sult from their production. He thought 
himself called upon to defend Lord Gle- 
nelg’s conduct, as Mr. Mills, when ad- 
verting to it, had appealed particularly to 
him. 

Mr. Mills explained. What he said of 
Lord Glenelg was, that he canvassed for 
the appointment of goveinor-geneial ol 
India, availing himself ol confidential in- 
tercourse with the dn eetois intended for 
other objects. 

Sir C Furies.— And of such confiden- 
tial intercourse there must in future be an 
end. (A r o, no 0 All he could say was, 
that if lie were President of the lioanl ot 
Control, he should, if he found th.it what 
had occurred in a confidential convoca- 
tion was made known to the public, take 
good care that such a cucimistauce should 
not again take place. The propnetois 
bad been told that Loid Glenelg was 
backed in bis application to the directors 
by all the influence of the government. 
Now lie should be glad to know how that 
influence was exerted ? Did the hon. ex- 
dircctor intend to infoiiri tne piopnetois 
of the manner m which the influence of 
the government was employed? 

Mr. Mills — “ I say, that Lord Gle- 
nolg had the sanction ot Loid Mel- 
bourne.” 

Sir C. Furies.— The hon. gentleman 
flad not stated that cncumstance to the 
court before. For his own part, he would 
say that all the influence which he could 
command, should have been exerted m 
favour of Mr. Grant's appointment as 
governor-general of India. It might be 
thought by some, that such a dedal ation 
was inconsistent with the strictures he 
had passed on Mr. Giant’s conduct, when 
he introduced into Parliament and earned 
a measure to which he (Sir C. Foibcs) 
had been opposed. In Ins (Sir C. Forbes’s) 
opinion, the two things were not incon- 
sistent, for, however much he might dis- 
approve of Mr. Grant’s conduct as a 
minister, he still had the utmost reliance 
on that gentleman’s honour, independence, 

»md good feeling ; and he would with all 
his heart give bis vote and mtei c-t, if lie 
had any. in favour of •'Ciul'iie, him mit to 


India, where he might have an opportu- 
nity of carrying into effect, with the 
greatest advantage to the people of India, 
that greut measure, which he Imd brought 
forward with the conscientious view of 
benefiting the Indian community. Against 
his private character, even a whisper 
could not by possibility be uttered. If 
ever there was a man less liable than ano- 
ther to any imputation of an unworthy 
nutuic, less liable to the charge of iob- 
bing, — that man was Lord Glenelg. No- 
thing whatever had been said against him, 
excepting this ; that “ he is un indolent 
man.” 

A Projn tetor . — “ Then he is not fit to 
he governor genoial of India.” 

Sir C. Forbes —Had that noble loid 
^hewn any symptoms of indolence ? Let 
the piojmetors look to that noble lord's 
eoriespuiidenoc dining the negotiations 
torthe lenewal, oi lather for the ovei- 
tfirow, ol the Company’s charter. Dal 
that contain any juoofs of indolence? On 
the conti hi y, it shewed that he was a 
man of consummate ability, and bo (Sir 
C. Foibes) thought that they all must 
acknowledge that that noble loid com- 
pletely got the better of them. He car- 
ried Ins object, hist of all with the Pro- 
pi ictois by the promise of the payment ot 
their dividends, and then with the Di- 
rector, by continuing their number and 
pationugc. Besides, Lord Glenelg was 
a man of easy access, and one who 
would patiently hear every represen- 
tation that was made to him. He ap- 
pealed to those gentlemen w ho were in 
the chairs, and to those who had lately 
quitted them, and lie would ask them 
whether they ever found a man moio 
ready to listen to their suggestions than 
Lord Glenelg? He did not know whe- 
ther Sir J. Ilohhoiisc was equally accessi- 
ble and equally attentive. ( Yes, yes /) 
He was very glad to hear it. With res- 
pect to Loid Glenelg being a candidate 
for the situation of governor-general, he 
(Sir C. Foibes) would maintain that 
tbeie was nothing improper, nothing 
uncommon, but the contiaiy, in that 
noble loid’s sounding the then chair, 
and any otber.fi iend lie might have had 
in the direction, as to the probable 
result ot an announcement on bis part, 
that lie was a candidate for that high 
office. He did not know wluit answer 
was given to the inquiries of Lord Glenelg 
on this head ; but he appieliended that 
it must have been unfavourable, be- 
cause that noble loid never did, in fuct, 
announce himself as a candidate. He 
thought himself called upon to say thus 
much in vindication of the conduct of the 
noble lord, who was not present to defend 
himself; and he would now proceed to 
state the manna in which, as he had 
beaul, Loid Ilcytesbuiy was < hosen for 
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the situation of governor general. Tlmt 
noble lord was selected by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, who was lately at the head of the 
Board of Control, and who, perhaps, 
might shortly be there again. He under- 
stood that the peerage book was taken 
up, and the list of names gone through. 
Several names were rejected, until, at 
length, that of Lord Heytesbury was 
lighted on. He believed that many per- 
sons in that court did not know who 
Lord Heytesbury was. He remembered 
Sir William A’Court, who was ambassa- 
dor at Naples, Lisbon, and Madrid; but 
he did not recollect any thing very re- 
markable about him. 

A Proprietor . — “ He is an able diplo- 
matist.” 

Sir C. Forbes . — He might he so; but 
in that case, it would be much better to 
keep him in Europe, where his services 
might be required. A diplomatist was 
not wanted in India. What was wanted 
there was a well-disposed, quiet man, en- 
tertaining good feelings towurds the na- 
tives of that empire, and anxious to study 
their interests ;— a man who was ready to 
do all in his power to conciliate the civil, 
and above all, the military service for it 
was the latter service which had hitherto 
proved their greatest security; and which 
would, unless care were taken, prove 
their greatest danger. Such a man as he 
had described w as Lord Glenclg ; such a 
man he believed Sir C. Mctcnlte to be. 
He was liked by the army, and that cir- 
cumstance constituted, m his (Sir C. 
Forbes’) judgment, a very strong recom- 
mendation. Then why, when Sir ('. 
Metcalte was, in fact, the governor gene- 
ral of India at the present moment, should 
they be in such haste to get him re- 
moved? It would be infinitely better 
for them to go on smoothly with the 
government as long as they could, unless, 
indeed, they had some very important anil 
serious object in view, which they could 
not consent to give up. In the present 
instance, howevei, the cause of contest 
did not appear to him to be so. lie did 
not bee what good would arise fiom the 
production of the papers which Mr. Mills 
had called for ; and he should regard the 
motion, if carried, as a declaration of war 
on the part of that court aguinst the 
government. The fact was, that the ques- 
tion, who was or who was not to be the 
governor-general of India, little troubled 
the proprietors ; and what had the pro- 
prietors to do with the recall of Lord 
Heytesbury ? Were they ever consulted 
about his appointment? No; hut now 
that the appointment was revoked, it was 
thought necessary to call upon them to 
hack the Directors. He baldly knew in 
wdiat character the hon. gentleman liom 
whom the motion proceeded had spoken. 
He was, it was true, an ex-diiector at 


the present moment, but he, doubtless, 
expected to be a director again. If he 
appeared merely in his character as pro- 
prietor, how much better would it have 
been for him to have spoken from below 
the bar ! And, with all respect for Mr. 
Tucker, he (Sir C. Forbes) must take 
the liberty of saying, that the advocacy ol 
such a motion did not come with a good 
grace from a gentleman who was in the 
direction and in the chair at the time the 
circumstances which hud been made the 
subject of discussion took place. lie 
w r as very glad to understand that it was 
the intention of Mr. Mills that the divi- 
sion on this very important question 
should he taken by ballot. Had such not 
been the case, he (Sir C Forbes) should 
have been prepared to have called for a 
ballot. In his opinion, all important 
questions ought to be so decided; mid 
ought never to be disposed of in a thinly- 
attended court. It would bean exceed- 
ingly good regulation, not to allow the 
discussion of any question in that com t 
unless a certain number of proprietors 
were present, as in the House of Com- 
mons. lie apologized for having taken 
up so much time. He had been induced 
to do so, because he conceived that the 
present question affected the best interests 
of the proprietors ; and he warned them, 
that if they went to war with the go- 
vernment, they might be running then 
heads against a wall. • 

Lord Colville said, he w’as little in the 
habit of attending in that court, and it 
certainly was not his intention to detain 
the proprietors by a long speech on the 
present occasion. When he first cainc 
there, nothing was fuither fiom his 
thoughts than the idea of troubling the 
court with a single observation; but hav- 
ing listened attentively to what had lallcn 
from the lion, gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him, and paiticularly to the speech, 
of somewhat an excursive natuie, just 
delivered by the hon. baronet, be felt 
anxious to express his opinion on the mo- 
tion submitted to the court, which lie 
hoped to see carried by an overwhelming 
majority. On entering the court, he had 
no reason to suppose that the motion, 
which had been introduced in a manner 
highly creditable to the proposer and se- 
conder, would meet with any opposition ; 
and he had since heard, with regret, that 
it was not approved of by some gentle- 
men within the bar. From the views of 
those gentlemen on this subject lie en- 
tirely dissented; and in answer to the 
question put by the hon. baronet, as to 
what good w’ould come from the couit 
adopting the present motion, he would 
say, that the greatest possible good might 
aiisc from it ; and he trusted that much 
good would arise lrom it. lie hoped 
that it would give an oppoitunity to the 
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Court of Directors to prove to the Court 
of Proprietors, and the country at large, 
that they had done their duty in resisting 
one of the most violent and extraordinary 
stretches of power that lie had ever heard 
of during a long period of public life. 
(Hear, heart) It would, also, he trusted, 
serve to shew the proprietors that their 
affairs were in the hands of honourable 
men, who were not to be influenced by 
power or party; and he would take this 
opportunity ot stating, that he entirely 
agreed with the hon. baronet in thinking, 
that nothing like party-feeling ought to 
interfere in the'management of the busi- 
ness which devolved on the Court of Di- 
rectors. At the same time, lie must 
protest against the hon. baronet's asser- 
tion, that the present motion came with 
an ill grace from gentlemen who had held 
seats in the direction. In his opinion, 
they were the fittest persons to bring the 
subject forward, and lie believed that they 
were solely actuated by the “ mens con - 
scia recti.” (Hear, heart) If they thought 
that the power of the government was 
unfairly exerted against them, they could 
not with honour remain quiet; and could 
he for one moment suppose that the sen- 
timents of the directors on the subject 
were other than he fully believed them to 
be, then, indeed, would his confidence in 
the stability of the Company, which had 
lately been a little shaken, fall completely 
to th« ground, and he should begin to 
think that that result, which he always 
apprehended from the first introduction 
into Parliament of the fatal bill respect- 
ing the India Company, was about to be 
jealized, namely, the conversion of the 
Court of Dircctois into a meie machine 
in the hands of the government. (Hear, 
hear , heart) 

Mr. Tucker hoped that, as he had been 
particularly alluded to by bis hon. friend 
(Sir C. Forbes), lie might be permitted to 
say a few words in explanation. The hon. 
baronet had intimated that he and lus hon. 
friend (Mr. Mills), who had moved for 
these papers, might be actuated by sonic 
puvate feeling. He entertained no such 
feeling; he was influenced by nothing but 
a public feeling — a desire to discharge his 
public duty as a man of honour;— m a 
word, he was actuated by no motive 
which he should scruple openly to avow 
in that court. (Hear, heart) The lion, 
baronet had alluded to a breach of confi- 
dence. As a man of honour, he declared 
that he had been guilty of no breach of 
confidence. (Hear, hear t) He had done 
nothing, on the occasion alluded to, but 
with the express sanction of the indivi- 
dual, whose name he would not now r men- 
tion, nor did he ever announce him in the 
Court of Directors as a public candidate. 
The hon. baronet, who had condemned 
him for a breach of confidence, bad pro- 
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posed some questions which he could not 
answer without committing a breach of 
confidence, and he should on that account 
decline to reply to them. But the papers 
called for were public documents, and 
contained nothing which could be regard- 
ed as a private communication. No such 
confidential communication as had been 
state# was made by the individual in 
question ; and every thing he (Mr. 
Tucker) had done, was done with the 
express knowledge and sanction of the 
individual most concerned. He would 
not go into the general case with respect 
to Sir C. Metcalfe and Lord Heytesbury ; 
the discussion of which would, indeed, lead 
to the disclosure of confidential communi- 
cations. But eveiy matter of a public 
nature, relating to the appointment of 
Lord Heyte.sbuiy, would be found to be 
contained in the memoir he held in his 
hand, and which he had addressed to his 
colleagues, whose good opinion he hoped 
to enjoy. (Hear, heart) 

Col. //. Stanhope did understand that 
the hon gentleman who had last spoke had 
been chuigcd w'ith breach ot confidence ; 
though of course the fault must ho somc- 
w here. '1 he hon. baronet ( Sir C Forbes) 
had said, that he lmd hcaul that the com- 
munication, which had been made by Mr. 
Grant was made in entire confidence, and 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Tucker), in ex- 
planation, stated that the communication 
lie received, did not come from Mr. 
Grant. 

Mi. Tucker — “ 1 did not say so. I 
said that I made no communication which 
1 was not authorized to make by the 
party immediately concerned, whoever 
that party might be.” 

Col. L Stanhope continued. He ad- 
vci ted to the objections which had been 
taken to the mode in which the resigna- 
tion of Lord W. Bentinck had been con- 
veyed to the Couit ot Directois; and 
expressed his opinion, that the communi- 
cation of that noble loid’s resignation to 
the Boaid of Control, instead ot to the 
Couit ot Diiectois, was an improper 
couise of proceeding. With respect to 
the merits of Sir C. Metcalfe, lie hud 
been enabled to foim some judgment, us 
he had the honour of being acquainted 
with him. lie knew the opinion enter- 
tained, by the sei vice, of that gentleman, 
and believed that the general sentiment, 
with scarcely an exception, was, that a 
fitter man to be Governor-general of India 
could not be chosen, nor one who had 
less ot the prejudice of caste than he. 
(Hear, heart ) Novel theless, if Ins Ma- 
jesty’s Government entertained a different 
opinion, they had a perfect light to act 
upon it. He greatly admired the bold- 
ness ot the hon. gentleman who had in- 
troduced the present motion ; hut he 
could not help thinking that, unless that 
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bon. gentleman had some very strong facts 
to go on, it would have been prudent in 
him to abstain from making the serious 
charge he had done against a minister of 
the frown, Sir J. Hobliou.se, whom he 
had the honour to call his (Col. Stan- 
hope’s) friend. The hon- proprietor, in 
order to make his blow the more severely 
felt, had begun by smiling on ther right 
hon gentleman. He, in the first place, 
expressed his great admiration of Sir J. 
Hobhouse’s manliness, and then he told 
the court that that minister was not ac- 
tuated by public principles, but by princi- 
ples of party ami of faction. He defied 
the lion, ex-director to prove that state- 
ment, for he felt confident, from a long 
knowledge of Sir J. Hobhouse’s charac- 
ter, that he was iucapable of the conduct 
imputed to him. 

Mr. Mills — “ I never made any such 
statement as that just mentioned by the 
gallant colonel. As far as I can recollect, 
the woids I used with reference to Sir J. 
Hobhouse were these : — that he avowed, 
in spirit, that he thought it better that 
India should suffer, than that the minis- 
try should run any risk of being defeated 
in Parliament; — and I think he made that 
declaration most conscientiously.” 

Col .L. Stanhope . — “ I will now men- 
tion the words which the hon. ex-director 
used, and he will see that they uie not 
those which he has just stated. The hon. 
gentleman said, that Sir J. Hobhouse de- 
clared, that ho would make the interests 
of India subservient to the party view’s 
and purposes of the ministry ; — and I ap- 
peal for the correctness of my statement 
to the gentlemen who aie now making a 
regular record of our proceedings.” 

Mr. Mills . — “ I believe I never uttered 
any such w'ords ; but, if I did, I retract 
them. Surely, the gallant officer will not 
persist in imputing to me expiessions 
which I never intended to use, and which 
I disclaim . I can assure the gallant officer, 
that I admire as much as lie does, and 
with as much sincerity, the talents and 
ehaiacterof Sir J. Hobhouse. 

Col. L. Stanhope said, that, taking no 
further notice of that matter, he should 
proceed to correct the hon. ex-director’s 
official view of the subject. He w'ould 
tell the hon. gentleman, that Lord Hey- 
tesbury bad not the confidence of the 
government ; and it was a constitutional 
principle, both in India and in this coun- 
try, that the servants of the Crown ought 
to enjoy the confidence of the Govern- 
ment. How could Sir J. Hobhouse, 
differing as he dkl from Lord Heytesbury 
in his view’s on political matters, how 
could Sir J. Hobhouse, as an honest 
minister of the Crown, think of sending 
that noble lord to India, to govern 100 
millions of bis Majesty’s subjects ? He 
was glad that he had made the lion, gen- 


tleman (Mr. Mills) eat his words respect- 
ing Sir J. Hobhouse ; and he would now 
tell the hon. gentleman, that one of the 
first acts of the present government was 
to offer the appointment of governor- 
general of India to Mr. Elphinstone. 

Mr. Donovan requested the secretary 
to read the motion. The motion having 
been read, the hon. proprietor said, he 
trusted that his brother proprietors would 
view the question divested of all party in- 
fluence, and free from all the warmth of 
feeling which seemed to have attached to 
it. He most, strongly deprecated the 
course, which the court had been called 
on to adopt. He objected to the pro- 
prietors being appealed to, for the pur- 
pose, as it appeared to him, of becoming 
the judges between the minister of the 
Crown and the Court of Directors. To a 
motion for the production of papers, mere- 
ly for the purpose of obtaining information, 
nobody could object, and he believed that 
it would not be opposed by the minister 
of the Crown, were it not accompanied 
by certain comments and allusions. He 
felt convinced that the hon. ex-director 
(Mr. Mills), by whom the present motion 
had been introduced, could have no object 
in bringing the matter forward, except 
the desire to discharge his public duty. 
Nevertheless, he had taken occasion to 
mention a circumstance, which had no 
connexion with the papers he had moved 
for, viz. an application stated to have 
been made by Mr. Grant to the directois, 
with the view of obtaining the appoint- 
ment to a high office. If such an appli- 
cation had been made, he would not he- 
sitate to express his disapprobation of it ; 
but, though the matter had been broached 
to the court, yet, as he could not under- 
stand what connection it had with the 
subject under discussion, he should not 
further refer to it. It had also been sta- 
ted by the hon. ex- chairman, that he 
was the person who recommended Loid 
Heytesbury to the late government. Ho 
thought, then, that it must be perfectly 
plain to every proprietor present, tlmt the 
gentlemen, by whom the present motion 
had been brought forward, laboured under 
a little soreness of feeling. They could 
not, perhaps, help thinking that the go- 
vernment of the country had not treated 
them with perfect courtesy; and they 
consequently came to that court, and 
called on the proprietors to decide by 
ballot, whether or not the government 
had acted rightly in the matter. As a 
proprietor, he positively declared that, for 
one, he would vote against their going 
into that question at all, directly or indi- 
rectly. In his opinion, the entertaining 
of such a question, on the part of the 
Court of Proprietors, at once compro- 
mised the directors with the Board of 
Control. He repeated, that the motion 
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was one, which, in his opinion, ought 
not to be acceded to, because it called 
t ,p 0 n them, a small body of proprietors, 
to reverse the decision of the House of 
Commons, and to become umpires and 
arbitrators between the Court of Direc- 
tors and the government. It seemed to 
him to be only prudent that every pro- 
prietor, before lie put his ballot in the 
box, should recollect the grounds on 
which the motion was brought forward. 
It had been said, that all that was wanted 
was information, and that no one with a 
good cause would refuse information. But 
what was the information that was asked 
for? and why should they, the Court of 
Proprietors, call for it, when it was evi- 
dent that wounded feelings, if not party 
motives, were at the bottom of the whole 
proceeding? He was quite confident 
that the warmth which had already been 
exhibited, must prove to every proprie- 
tor that there was felt a soreness, which 
prevented the present question being dis- 
cussed with due temper; and he really 
thought that, if the proprietors interfered 
in the matter at all, they should only be 
induced to do so by a calm and dispas- 
sionate view of the matter, nnd by a 
conviction that there existed strong 
grounds for interference. Undoubtedly, 
circumstances had taken place which 
must have wounded the feelings of the 
cx chairman ; and, were lie in that lion, 
gent. ’s situation, he no doubt should feel 
as that lion. gent, did ; but, feeling so, 
be should not expect that the proprietors 
of the East- India Company would be 
leady to hurt their own interest by parti- 
cipating in his feelings. With respect to 
Mr. Mills, he could readily believe that 
that gent, brought the subject forward 
uninfluenced by any personal feelings. 
It was not surprising that notions of 
honour should induce him, when those 
facts, which he had stated respecting the 
lecall of Lord Heytesbury and the canvass 
of Mr. Grant, came to his knowledge, to 
declare his indignation at the proceeding. 
But, after all, ought they, the proprie- 
tors, to enter into such a discussion ? 
They were total strangers to the facts of 
the case; for the statement, which had 
been made by Mr. Mills, was contradict- 
ed ; and he did not see that they should 
allow themselves to be hurried into a 
quarrel with the government, merely be- 
cause there had been some improper pro- 
ceeding on the part of one officer. 

Sir JR. Campbell said, that the course 
which he intended to take might, per- 
liaps, bean unpopular one, but he thought 
he should ill discharge his duty, as a 
member of that Company, if he did not 
frankly state his sentiments with respect 
to the subject under consideration. He 
was ready to vindicate the bon. ex-chair- 
man and Mr. Mills for bringing the mat- 


ter forward, for he had no doubt that they 
conceived it to be their imperative duty to 
do so. Having said thus much in reply 
to some observations which had fallen 
from Sir C. Forbes, relative to the mo- 
tives which had led to the present motion, 
he had no hesitation in adding, that lie 
shoujj^not be deterred from laying before 
the Court of Proprietors the documents 
called for, because it Ifcppened that their 
production had been refused by the minis- 
ters and the House of Commons, if lie 
thought that their publication would be 
productive of the slightest utility. But, 
as he entertained a totally contrary opi- 
nion, lie should vote against the motion, 
whether it should be disposed of by a 
shew of hands or by the ballot. It bad 
been asked, in reference to the produc- 
tion of these papers, cuibono? and to 
that question no satisfactory answer had 
been given. lie w ould ask, w'as it meant 
to impugn the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative? or, was it expected to get Lord 
Heytesbury re-appointed Governor gene- 
ral of India, it the revocation of that ap- 
pointment was to be regarded as an evil? 
With reference to Lord Heytesbury, he 
should say nothing more than that he be- 
lieved him to be a highly respectable no- 
bleman, and he could easily conceive the 
unpleasantness of the situation in which 
that noble lord was placed. But be could 
not question the exercise of the royal 
prerogative. lie was not there to dis- 
cuss whether it had been exercised dis- 
creetly or not. He again recurred to the 
question — what benefit w ould lesult from 
the production of the papers moved for? 
Sir J. Hobhouse had declared that he re- 
garded them as confidential papers; and 
if, in consequence of their being pro- 
duced, that right lion gentleman should 
dispense with those meetings, which at 
present took place frequently between 
the Court of Direetois and the Board of 
Control, lest he should be afi aid of com- 
mitting himself by some hasty word or 
ill-considered expression, he was ot 
opinion, — and he appealed to the lion, 
chairman for a confirmation of his state- 
ment, — that the interests of India would 
be seriously compromised. They all 
knew the advantages deiived from the in- 
tercourse, which at present subsisted be- 
tween the President of the Board of 
Control and the Directors. Erroneous 
views, taken by the Board of Control, 
were very frequently removed at these 
conferences, and the government were 
induced to re-consider questions, with 
respect to which they had before come 
to a decision. If that kind of intei course 
was to cease for the future, — and lie ap- 
prehended that it would be put a stop to 
by the course which the proprietors were 
now called on to take, — nothing more in- 
jurious to India could happen. Giving 
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/full credit to, the hap. gentleman, who 
bad submitted the present motion, lie, 
nevertheless, could not avoid expressing 
his regret that hon. gentlemen should have 
thought it necessary to state circum- 
stances respecting Lord Glenelg, which 
had no connection with the motion before 
the court. At the time allied to, 
Lord Glenelg was President of tli^Boaril 
of Control, and tkpt noble lord had even 
been blamed for doing that which it was 
his duty to do : for, when Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, the late and excellent Governor- 
general of India, who had done so much 
good to that country, sent his res’gnation 
to the Board of Control instead of to the 
Court of Directors, ought Lord Glenelg 
to have put it into his pocket, and not 
have communicated it to the Directors of 
the East-India Company? The modem 
which that resignation was communicated, 
was an act for which Lord Glenelg was 
in no wise responsible. Mr. Mills had 
stated that, anxious as lie was for the 
production of these papers, still he had 
not wished that they should he produced 
pending the discussion of the subject. 
Now, it appeared to him, that the only 
time when their publication could liave 
been of any use, was during the discus- 
sion of the subject ; because, then, the 
Court of Directors, being informed that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
revoke the appointment of Loid Heytes- 
bmy, might have prevented that step 
fiom being taken, by calling for an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
proprietors. It was now too late to adopt 
that course, for the appointment of Lord 
Ileytesbury was actually revoked. He 
believed that men, as capable to dischaigc 
the duties of Governor-general as that 
noble lord, could be found, and m his opi- 
nion Lord Glenelg, whatever might be 
said of his conduct during the discussions 
on the late chatter, was above all others 
fitted for that situation. The lion. hart. 
(Sir C. Foibes), whilst delending Lord 
Glenelg against the imputation of jobbing, 
had stated some circumstances, which, 
if correct, would savour very much of 
that vice. But he did not believe that 
a doubt could be entertained respecting 
that noble lord’s pui ity of motives and 
highmindedness. He was, moreover, he- 
reditarily connected with India attached 
to it by his habits, and w’ell-informed on 
all matters relating to its interests. 

Mr. Astell said, he should not have 
troubled the court with any observations, 
if the discussions Imd been confined to 
individuals below the bar; but, as his lion, 
colleague had thought proper to express 
his opinions, lie (Mr. Astell) would ex- 
plain his view of the subject ; and he was 
the more anxious to do so, because one 
hon. gentleman who had spoken wished 
jt to be inferred, that the two hon. ex-di- 


reetprs, Mr, Tucker and Mr. Mills, had 
taken up the matter in accordance with 
the desire of the Court of Directors. 
Now, he begged it to be uvtinctly underi 
stood, that the Court of Directors had 
had no peculiar knowledge of the course 
which those hon. ex-directors, who had 
spoken entirely in their character of in- 
dividual proprietors, had thought pro- 
per to adopt. In answer to the question 
that had been put, as to the possible 
good which could be derived from the pre- 
sent motion, he begged to refer to the 
speech which had been delivered by the 
hon. gent, below him. The object of the 
motion w F as to enable the proprietors to 
judge whether the interests of India were 
not better understood by the Court of 
Directors than the government, and whe- 
ther its rights w’ere not better defended 
by the course which the directors had 
taken, than by the lute extraordinary and 
extiavagant act of the ministry. (llmr, 
hear!) It was not his intention to say 
one word with respect to Lord Glenelg, 
but lie could not avoid expressing Ins con- 
currence in the remark made by his hon. 
colleague (Sir R. Campbell), that the 
lion. bart. (Sir C. Foibes), while endea. 
vounng to defend Lord GleneJg, had gone 
to convict him of jobbing ; and now that 
the propiietors were called on to exeicise 
independently the power vested in them, 
the hon, hurt, exclaimed : “ Do not grant 
these papeis, which have been refused Ly 
the House of Commons, because I have 
authoiity to deny, on the authority of 
Lord Glenelg, the correctness of the 
statement which has been made respect- 
ing that noble lord.” 

Sir C. Forbes . — “ I wish to explain. 
Mr. Mills having alluded to a certain ap- 
plication made by Lord Glenelg to the 
directors, I stated that that noble lord 
acknowledged that he had had a private 
and confidential communication wuth the 
late chairman, with the view of ascei tam- 
ing how tar it might be advisable for him 
to offer himself as a candidate for the 
high office, which had been alluded to. 

Mr. Astell — “ My object is to shew 
the propiietors that the hon bart. speaks 
with the authoiity of Lord Glenelg.” 

Sir C. Forbes . — “ As to that puiticulnr 
point, certainly.” 

Mr. Astell continued. — The hon. bait, 
had taken great pains to impress on 
the court the inexpediency of calling for 
the production ot documents, which weie 
wholly confidential. He believed that no 
gentleman present wished for the publica- 
tion of private communications, and the 
motion before the court did not reter to 
papers of a private nature. It had been 
said, that it the motion should be carried, 
those meetings which took place between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control, would be suspended; but he 
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could not bring himself to believe that 
such would be the case, because, he re- 
peated, the papers called for were entirely 
official documents. It was matter of 
notoriety that the directors had remon- 
strated against the recall of Lord Heytes- 
bury’s appointment, in a manner which 
redounded to their honour ; and he, for 
one, was anxious that the proprietors 
should see that the directors of the East- 
India Company had done their duty. 
(Hear, hear!) The proprietors, too, if 
they wished to maintain their own cha- 
racter and their just share in the govern- 
ment of India, should insist on the pro- 
duction of the papers. It had been said 
that party feeling was at the bottom of 
the present question ; but he could under- 
take to state that the directors were in- 
fluenced by no such feeling. Their sole 
object was to secure the good govern- 
ment of India. ( Hear , hear ') The hon. 
bart. had alluded to the circumstances 
which attended the appointments ol Lord 
IVlinto and Lord W. Bentinck, and lie 
(Mr. Astell) admitted that those were 
cases exactly in point. Lord Min to was 
selected by the directors as Governor ge- 
neral of India, and he was about to sail 
for that country, when a change of mi- 
nistry took place. Did Mr Perceval, 
the new minister, revoke Lord Minto's 
appointment ? No ! The appointment was 
eonliimed and Lord Mmto pioceeded to 


mons. But that argument bad beeft vttf - , - 
properly answered by Sir R. Campbell, 
who stated that that court was an inde- 
pendent body, and that its decision on 
the present question ought not to be af- 
fected by a consideration of what had been 
done by the House of Commons. He 
would further say, that the time at which 
the present motion was made, proved that 
no wish was entertained to treat the Par- 
liament with disrespect ; for it had not 
been brought forward until after an op- 
portunity had been given to Parliament 
to cxpiess its opinion on the subject. He 
repeated, that the Court of Proprietors 
were not bound by the decision of the 
House of Commons ; and that, in his 
opinion, it was proper that the whole 
body of propnetois should be made ac- 
quainted with the conduct of those, whom 
they had placed in the situation of direc- 
tors. ( Hear, hear 1 ) 

Mr. Fielder rose to nddicss the court, 
amid loud and general cues of “ Ques- 
tion.” The bon. pioprietor immediately 
resumed bis scat 

Mr. Mills then handed in a requisition 
for a ballot, signed by the requisite num- 
ber of proprietors. 

It was accordingly ordered, that the 
question should be decided by ballot on 
Tuesday the 2Sth inst. 

(The result of the ballot was given in 
the last number, p 277 ) 


India. {Hear, hear!) Lord W. Ben- 
tinck was appointed Governor general 
when Mr. Cunning was minister; but, 
before that noble lord sailed, a fresh 
ministry came into office. Lord W. Ben- 
tinck immediately proceeded to the new 
minister, and said, i( As I have not yet 
sailed, my appointment is at your dispo- 
sal ; will you revoke?” “No,” replied 
the Duke of Wellington ; “ it is my wish 
that the appointment should not be dis- 
tuibed.” {Hear, hear!) 

Sir C. Forbes. — “ Did Lord Heytes- 
bury act in the same way ?” 

Mr. Astell believed that that noble loid 
did take the same step; but, whether he 
did or did not, the fact was that the king’s 
sign-manual bad been most unfairly in- 
tercepted. {Hear, hear!) If India really 
was to be governed by the East- India 
Company, he thought that the proprietors 
ought not to rest contented, until they 
obtained possession of the papers in ques- 
tion, for, unless the directors were pro- 
perly supported, it would he much better 
that India should be governed without 
the intervention of the Company. The 
directors had a great and important duty 
to perform, and, in justice to their cha- 
racter, the papers ought to be produced. 
{Hear, hear l) The only plausible reason 
that had been urged for not acceding to 
the motion was, that the papers had al- 
ready been refused by the House of Com- 


riNANCIAL ACCOUNTS. 

Sir C . Forbes then rose to move for a 
full nnd complete account of the financial 
condition of the Company. He said, his 
object was to put the proprietors in pos- 
session of full information relative to the 
leal state of the Company’s affairs, and 
he did not anticipate that any opposition 
would he offered to his motion. It ap- 
peared to him, from the thin attendance in 
the court, that the question was not con- 
sidered of veiy great importance by the 
proprietors generally. Jf they w r ere con- 
fident that the Company’s affairs were in 
a sound state, and that their dividends 
would always be paid, he should not at- 
tempt to undeceive them ; it would then 
be for him, and those who thought with 
him, to take such steps as in their opi- 
nion prudence dictated. He should be 
satisfied with the production of an esti- 
mate which w as laid before the House of 
Lords in 1833, and wdncli went down to 
the year 1837; and he did not suppose 
that there would be any objection to lay- 
ing it before the proprietors. He per- 
ceived that the amount of the revenue of 
India, for 1833 and 1831*, was stated at 
only £13,800,000. 

Mr. Wccdinq — “ You must mean the 
land revenue.’* 

Mr. Wigram , — “ That is an account of 
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the net revenue— all expenses being de- 
ducted." 

Sir C. Forbes said, that, when he saw 
that there was an annual deficit, he felt 
alarm at the situation in which the Com- 
pany would be placed if, by the effect of a 
change of government or other circum- 
stances, they should be prevented from 
realizing their assets. He could see no 
good reason for refusing his motion, and 
he thought it was of very great impor- 
tance that the proprietors should be per- 
fectly acquainted with the state of their 
affairs. The hon. baronet concluded by 
moving, “ That a statement be laid be- 
fore the court, of the home debts and 
assets of the East- India Company on the 
30th of April 1835; with an estimate 
of expected receipts into, and disburse- 
ments from, the home treasury for the 
next three years, or up to the 30th of 
April 1838 ; particularizing those apper- 
taining to each year respectively, and in- 
clusive of the six per cent, remittable 
loan." 

Mr. Sweet advised the hon. baronet to 
withdraw his motion, as the greater part 
of it referred only to an estimate, which it 
would be extremely difficult to present in 
a correct form. 

Sir C. Forbes declined withdrawing the 
motion. 

Sir R. Campbell said, the motion em- 
braced two points; first, it called for “a 
statement of the home debts and assets 
of the East- India Company on the 30th 
of April 1835;" and next, it required “an 
estimate of expected receipts into, and 
disbursements from, the home treasury 
for the next three years, or up to the 
30th of April 1838, particularizing those 
appertaining to each year respectively, 
and inclusive of the six per cent, remit- 
table loan." Now, with respect to the 
latter part of this motion, no account of 
the kind could be laid on their table that 
was not framed hypothetically, and, be- 
ing so drawn up, it might, in the end, 
turn out to be very incorrect. It was im- 
possible, looking at the situation in which 
the Company was now placed— -the com- 
pensations which they were called on to 
make— and the new disbursement to which 
they were subject — to state with accuracy 
what their receipts and expenditure were 
likely to be in the next three years. He 
could not see the utility of producing any 
such estimate ; on the contraiy, it might 
lead to erroneous conclusions. The an- 
nual accounts were regularly laid before 
the court, and that he thought was suffi- 
cient. The production of such an esti- 
mate might be prejudicial to the interests 
of the Company. 

The Chairman. — “I hope tbe hon. 
baronet will not press his motion. If he 
does, I must certainly oppose it." 

Sir C. Forbes said> it was quite impos- 


sible that be could withdraw his motion 
on the grounds stated. Did not the 
seventh clause of the Act of Parliament 
direct them to anticipate those compensa- 
tions? "When such a document as he had 
referred to had been laid before the House 
of Lords, in July 1833, and having on the 
debtor side an estimate of pensions and 
compensations to be granted, would the 
hon. baronet tell him that a similar esti- 
mate could not now be furnished? He 
would say, that they were bound to make 
those compensations, and to do justice to 
their maritime servants. And who, he 
would ask, were better judges of what 
that justice should be than the proprietors 
themselves ? The hon. baronet had stated 
in his speech, that such an estimate might 
be productive of prejudicial consequences 
to the interests of the Company. He 
certainly could not see how; and he 
thought that the statement which he 
called for ought to be produced. 

Col. L. Stanhope said, he supposed 
there would be no objection to the first 
part of the motion. As to the second, 
which was objected to, he thought it was 
hardly reasonable for his hon. friend to 
ask for an estimate of probable receipts 
and disbursements for the next three 
years. If an estimate were given for the 
ensuing year, it was as much as could be 
expected. 

Mr. Weeding said, if the hon. baronet 
called fora statement of the present assets 
of the Company, and what charge they 
were liable to, he would support tlmt 
motion. He could see no reason for with- 
holding such an account. But the hon. 
baronet required an estimate of the pro- 
bable receipts and disbursements for the 
next three years. That, he conceived, it 
was not possible to produce with any de- 
gree of accuracy. They could not tell 
before-hand whether they meant to pay 
off this loan, or that loan, or the whole 
of the debt, within the period referred to; 
and he was of opinion, that it would not 
be for the Company’s interest to make 
any uncertain statement. 

Mr. Wigram said, he should oppose 
the motion, because the regular accounts 
would be laid before the court, under the 
Act of Parliament, in a very short time. 
An account had been laid before Parlia- 
ment last week, by the Court of Direc- 
tors, and would, according to law, be 
submitted to the proprietors. They 
would then have the estimate for the cur- 
rent year. This was a much better course 
of proceeding, both for the proprietors 
and the public ; and be felt quite certain 
tlmt it would be extremely prejudicial to 
publish estimates extending over a period 
of three years. The hon. baronet seemed 
to think that there would be no difficulty 
in forming an estimate, but that was not 
the fact. It was probable that, under the 
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ne^gystem, additional burdens must be 
laid on India ; but how could they antici- 
pate the exact amount. If the lion, 
baronet would examine, he would find 
that fifty odd thousand pounds were re- 
quired for different charges, exclusive of 
pensions ; which latter head of expense 
had, he fancied, been carried to an ex- 
tent that was not originally contemplated. 
Then there was the expense of the new 
government of Agra, the salaries of law- 
commissioners, ' and a great many other 
matters of disbursement that could not 
very easily be calculated with accuracy. 
Now, if they proceeded to form an esti- 
mate, it was not at all unlikely that it 
would be contradicted by the actual re- 
sult. He therefore thought it would be 
very inexpedient to grant the motion. 

The Chairman said, the subject had 
been dealt with in such a manner, that it 
was not necessary for him to occupy the 
time of the court. They would very 
shortly have laid before them the esti- 
mate tor the current year (1835-6), winch 
had already been presented to Parlia- 
ment. As to the extended estimate 
which the hon. baronet required, its pro- 
duction would perhaps involve conse- 
quences which it vva9 better to avoid. 
Under these circumstances, he wished the 
hon. baronet to withdraw his motion. 

Sir C. Forbes consented to adopt the 
suggestion of the lion, chairman, and 
would withdraw his motion, although he 
did not think that he had asked for any 
thing unfair or unreasonable. 

Motion withdrawn. 

HEYTESBURY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Mills gave notice, that, in the 
event of the correspondence relative to 
the revocation of Lord Heytesbury’s ap- 
pointment being decided to be produced, 
by the ballot, on the 28th inst , he would 
move, at the General Court, on the 29th 
inst., that the papers should be printed 
for the use of the proprietors. 

Adjourned. 

East- India House , July 29. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East-India Stock was this day held at 
the Company’s house in Leadenhall -street, 
for the purpose of confirming the proceed- 
ings of the General Court held on the 15th 
inst. for altering and repealing sundry by- 
laws of the Company. 

The Minutes of the last Court having 
been read— 

The Chairman (W. S. Clarke, Esq.) 
said, he had the honour to acquaint the 
Court, that certain papers which had been 
presented to Parliament, since the last Ge- 
neral Court, were now laid before the pro- 
prietors, in conformity with the by-law, 
c «p. 1, sec. 4. 
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The titles of the papers were read— 
namely, “ General state and computation 
of the Company’s affairs for the year end- 
ing 30th of April 1835; compensations 
proposed to be granted to certain retired 
servants of the Company in England; 
and compensations to certain maritime 
servants of the Company,” 

JB\*LAWS. 

The Chairman “ We shall now pro- 
ceed to the further consideration of the by- 
laws, for which purpose we are specially 
assembled.” 

Mr. Poynder. — “ I wish to know whe- 
ther the Directors have received any offi- 
cial information, regarding certain suttees 
that have recently occurred in India. 
They are mentioned in the Calcutta 
journals.” 

The Chairman — “ I believe the hon. 
proprietor is out of order. This is a spe- 
cial Court, assembled for special pur- 
pose.” 

Mr. Poynder. — “ I know that it is a 
special Couit, but my question will take 
up less time, if it be answered now.” 

Mr. Wtgram. — “ I hope the lion, pro- 
prietor will give way to the rules of the 
Court. (Hear, hear /) If he does not, 
every one may insist on the same privi- 
lege, and we shall never get through the 
business. The hon. proprietor must wait 
till the special business is finished. He 
may then ask his question.” 

Mr. Poynder. — “ Public duty calls me 
to another place ; and it may be six or 
seven o’clock before I shall be disen- 
gaged.” 

The Deputy Chairman (J. R. Carnac, 
Esq.). — “ On the question of adjourn- 
ment, it will be in the power of the hon. 
proprietor to put his question, which I 
think a very proper one. The hon. pro- 
prietor cannot regularly ask it now ; but 
he may do so at the termination of the 
business.” 

Mr. Poynder expressed his anxiety to 
have his question answered at once. 

The Chairman “ I object to this 
course of proceeding, not from any want 
of courtesy towards the hon. proprietor, 
but because it is contrary to the practice 
of this and of every other properly regu- 
lated institution.” 

Mr. S. Dixon. — “ The answer yes or no 
might have been given long ago, which 
would have been a saving of time.” 

The Chairman. — “ Let us proceed with 
the regular business. He then moved, 
that sect. 1. cap. 1, which ordains, “ that 
the books of the general accounts of the 
Company in England shall be balanced 
to the 30th day of April yearly, be con- 
firmed.” 

Mr Weeding said, he should like to 
know why this by-law was retained in its 
original state ? The present Committee 
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of By-laws had nothing to do with 
framing it, bat he thought that it might 
have been amended. The by-law, as it 
now stood, would not give satisfaction to 
those who wished to have a proper insight 
into the Company’s accounts. It was of 
no use to order certain accounts to be 
made up, without they had an opportu- 
nity of knowing whether due effect was 
given to that order. He, therefore, con- 
ceived that there could be no objection to 
adding these words, “ and that the ba- 
lance-sheet be laid before the General 
Couit ” 

Mr. Twining. — In allusion to the obser- 
vations that had been made to the Com- 
mittee of By-law's, he hoped lie might be 
excused if he stated, that they generally 
received, and that they wished to attend 
to, the different suggestions thrown out by 
individuals on various points connected 
with the many subjects which the by-laws 
comprised. He repeated, that it had 
been the anxious wi'di ot the Committee 
of By-laws to consider the whole subject 
fairly, as it applied to the good and bene- 
ficial government of the Company. The 
question which w-as now raised, a9 to hav- 
ing a balance-sheet drawn up, and laid 
before the Proprietors, was not one that 
had originally escaped the observation of 
the Committee ; but, atter due considera- 
tion, they did not see any necessity for 
departing from that system which, lor 
many years, had given satisfaction. They 
thought that an alteration w-as the less 
necessary because when these accounts 
w r ere drawn out, they were all laid bcfoie 
Parliament and piintcd But if they were 
not printed, any proprietor lmd an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting them at this house. 
The Committee w'ere of opinion, that 
there w T as no occasion for going into more 
extensive details than Parliament itself 
called for. They believed, on examining 
the subject, that the production ol a mi- 
nute balance-sheet would be attended 
with consideiable difficulty, and that it 
would be likely to lead, in some instances, 
to wiong inferences. They were, more- 
over, confirmed in the opinion that it was 
unnecessary to alter the existing system, 
after they had seen a list of the accounts 
which were annually provided for the use 
of Parliament, and which were also open to 
the inspection of the proprietors. If the 
hon. chairman would direct that a list of 
those accounts, so laid before Parliament, 
should be read, it would he seen that they 
placed before the proprietors all the in- 
formation that they could possibly desire. 

Mr. I Veeding observed, that the 113th 
section of the new* act of Parliament pro- • 
vided that certain accounts should he an- 
nually presented to Parliament, which 
accounts were also open to the proprie- 
tors. But it appeared to him, if that law 
were good for any thing, that there should 
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be appended to these accounts a balance- 
sheet regularly drawn out. 

The clerk then, on the direction of the 
Chairman , read a list of the accounts (an 
extremely copious one), with reference 
both to the Company’s Indian and Home 
affairs, that were annually laid before Par- 
liament. 

The Chairman. — “ I hope that that list 
is satisfactory.” 

Mr. Weeding admitted, that there were 
many accounts laid before Pai liament, 
giving the detail of receipt and expendi- 
ture, from which a great deal of inlorma- 
tion might be obtained. But still, lie 
would ask, how was it possible that Go- 
vernment itselt could be satisfied with the 
Company’s accounts, unless they pioduced 
a legular balance sheet ? How could any 
humau being say that accounts were col- 
lect unless they appeared to be so on the 
exhibition ot a balance-sheet ? They could 
not say that every thing was straight and 
right in the absence of a balance-sheet. 
He thought it was necessary that tins 
point should be conceded for theeliniactcr 
ot the Company itselt. The by-law was 
evidently detective, it directed that the ac- 
counts should be balanced, but it did not 
direct that the balance-sheet should he 
laid befoie the proprietors, who woe 
deeply interested in its production. 

The Chairman said, the by-law requited 
the balance-sheet to be drawn out, and it 
wus the duty ot the Committee ot By-laws 
to see that the older was regularly com- 
plied with, and that the accounts referred 
to in the aet weie regulaily laid before 
Pailiament 

Mi Weeding could see nothing in what 
had been advanced to convince him that 
it wus not proper to lay a regular balance- 
sheet annually bcloic the propiiotois. 
He wished to judge for himself, He did 
not want others to he ealled/in to avei the 
accuiacy ol the Company’s accounts. 

Mr. Wigram said, the present was the 
plan which had been always followed. 
He W'as a stnctly piactical man, and, in 
Ins opinion, the present system, which had 
worked well, was a vciy good one. The 
balance-sheet was made up as a matter of 
course, though it was not laid before the 
proprietor. They, however, saw the ge- 
neral accounts, 'lhe financial officer of 
the court was obliged to make them out 
clearly and plainly. By proceeding thus, 
the proprietors lost nothing except items 
of insignificant amount, the production of 
which would lead to no useful result what- 
soever. For his own part, he never paid 
much attention to what was called the 
bulance-sheet, though he knew that it was 
drawn out. The committee looked to the 
subject in the same w r ay, and had, he con- 
ceived, arrived at a just conclusion. 

Mr. Weeding observed, they had been 
told by the lion, director that a balance- 
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sheet was drawn out, but that no practi- 
cal good would be effected by laying it 
before the proprietors. If it were drawn 
out, and were not to be produced, what 
was the object in view when it was framed ? 
How could they calculate their profit or 
their loss, unless they had a balance-sheet 
before them? If a balance-sheet were 
drawn out, what objection could be urged 
against submitting it to the proprietors ? < 
He could see do reason for withholding 
it, and be hoped that, in the end, the ob- 
jection against his amendment would be 
withdrawn. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he bad before ex- 
pressed bis opinion on this subject ; and 
it certainly then appeared to him, as it 
now did, that there ought to be laid a 
balance-sheet, annually, before the Court 
ot Proprietors. He would say, that the 
balance-sheet was essentially necessary to 
the proper understanding of their situa- 

n °ilir. Wigram said, after all, they would 
arrive only at the final balance. There 
might be fifty minor matters included 
under one general head. Therefore, by an 
inspection of the balance-sheet, they were 
likely not to come to a correct conclusion, 
but to be led into a great deal of misre- 
presentation. It appeared to him that 
the accounts with which the proprietors 
were furnished, under the act of Parlia- 
ment, were sufficient for every useful 
purpose, and were not likely to lead to 
mistake or misrepresentation. 

Sir C. Forbes said, it would appear, 
fiom the statement of the bon. director, 
that the balance-sheet was a very coni used 
and unintelligible production ; and that, in 
his view of the case, was an additional rea- 
son why the proprietors ought to see it. 
Surely it was necessary to look into the 
balance-sheet to understand the real state 
of the Company’s accounts. Such would 
be the feeling of any mercantile bouse, or 
ot any practical individual. He did not 
wish to go the length of looking into oveiy 
minute account. What he wanted was 
a general, comprehensive balance sheet, 
without entering into ull those minute 
points to which the hon. director hud al- 
luded, and to the specification of which 
the hon. director had objected as trouble- 
some and useless. He (Sir C. Foihes) 
did not wish to give any unnecessary trou- 
ble to the financial officers of the Com- 
pany in drawing up their accounts; but 
he thought it was proper that a balance- 
sheet should he laid before the propiie- 
tors for their inspection. He thought, 
therefore, that the words proposed, namely 
“ that the balance-sheet be laid before the 
proprietors,” ought to be added to the 
by-law. 

Mr. Tucker opposed the amendment 
as unnecessary. What, he asked, was 
meant by a balance-sheet? It was an 
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equal statement of debt and credit. That 
they had got already. The question 
seemed to be, whether the details, how- 
ever minute, should he submitted to the 
proprietors? lie could not see the ne- 
cessity lor taking such a course, since the 
sulhstaricq, the abstract, was actually given. 
Their accounts, both with respect to India 
and to 4)is country, were kept just as 
f systematically and as regularly as the ac- 
counts of any private merchant in the 
city. The details, in all their ramifica- 
tions, could not he set forth without 
very great inconvenience. There were, 
for instance, the accounts between the 
different presidencies. Here were credits 
in one place, and corresponding debits in 
another, which, hoin circumstances, might 
not he balanced at the proper period. 
Theiefoie, it was evident, considering the 
distance, and considering the lapse of time, 
that accounts of this nature could not be 
exhibited without an immensity of expla- 
nation, to render them at all intelligible. 
The Couit of Proprietors wCre, however, 
entitled (and his late colleagues had said 
nothing against the proposition), to see 
and to examine the general result. Now 
they ull knew, that an abstract of the 
debts and credits of the Company were 
annually submitted to Parliament and to 
that court. The statement, given in a 
summary manner, had always been cor- 
rect, and had always afforded satisfac- 
tion, and he could see no leason for 
departing from the old course for the pur- 
pose of laying belore the proprietors uu 
infinity ot minor details. 

The Chairman said, the matter had 
been so well explained by Ins hon. friend, 
who had just spoken, that it was unne- 
cessaiy for him to offer any observations. 
The hon. baronet would find, by looking 
at see. I, cap. i, that it was there pro- 
vided, that all accounts and papers laid 
before Parliament must also be submitted 
to the General Court 

Sir C. Forbes said, it still struck him as 
a matter of great importance tlmt such a 
balance-sheet should be 'laid beloie the 
Court of Piopiictors as they required. lie 
thought tlmt the Indian accounts should 
be clearly separated Irom the home ac- 
counts. 

The Chairman .— ‘‘So they are. 

Sir Charles Forbes observed, that he 
lmd not discovered, in all the papers that 
had been presented to Parliament, any 
thing that came up to his notion of a ba- 
lance-sheet. 

Sir It- Campbell said, if he had exa^ 
mined those papers, the hon. baronet 
would have seen that there was a ha- 
JiincG*shcGt« 

Sir C. Forbes said he had done so, but 
could not find it. In looking at tho*e 
papers, he had found, on the credit side, 
in 1831, that debts were disciiarged, to 

(*) 
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the amount of about six erores of rupees. 
That looked extremely well. But when 
he referred to the other side, he found 
debts contracted amounting to seven 
erores and nine lacs of rupees, which was 
not quite so encouraging. 

Mr. Tucker demanded, what was an 
account? It was. or it ought to be, a 
faithful record of certain transactions. It 
set forth, that there was such dr sum paid^ 
off and discharged, or that there was 
such a new liability incurred. Those who 
managed the affairs of the Company were 
bound to shew all that they did. They 
were bound to register all the debts they 
paid off and all the loans they contracted. 
This was regularly done; and he con- 
ceived, that it was the most satisfactory 
course that could be taken for all con- 
cerned, whether as borrowers or lenders, 
or parties paying off a debt. Now that 
was precisely the course which had been 
regularly adopted. 

Mr. S. Dixon was of opinion that every 
item should be laid before the proprietors. 
They should be furnished with the most 
extensive information. 

Sir P. Laurie said, the explanation 
which had been given was so perfectly 
satisfactory to him, that he would vote for 
the by-law as it stood. 

An hon. Proprietor wished the amend- 
ment to be withdrawn. 

Mr. Weeding . — “ I cannot withdraw it.” 

The question was then put, the amend- 
ment was negatived, and the by-law con- 
firmed. 

Section 2, cap. I, the words “ station 
and stations” being substituted for “ fac- 
tory and factories," was confirmed. 

The repeal of sec 3, cap. 1, which or- 
dained, “ that accounts of the net pro- 
ceeds of sales, duties on private trade, 
and the application of all net profits, should 
be laid before the General Court annu- 
ally,” was confirmed. 

The Chairman then moved the confir- 
mation of the by-law, sec. 4, cap. 1, which 
ordained “ that such accounts and papers 
as may be laid before Parliament should 
al 60 be laid before the General Court ; 
and that proceedings of Parliament which 
affect the Company, should likewise be 
submitted to the General Court.” 

Mr. Weeding said, he rose to move an 
amendment to this by-law, and, in doing 
so, he hoped that his effort would be 
more successful than that which he had 
recently made. In 1833, a motion was 
submitted to that Court, by a lamented 
individual (Sir J. Malcolm) unfortunately 
row no more, and, on that occasion, the 
Court came to the following resolution, 
which formed part of the motion : 

That during the period of the Company’* admi- 
nistration of tne territorial government, all mea- 
sure* involvingjilrect or contingent expenditure 
shall orlglnitfwith the ( ourt of Directors, and 
be subject* as at present, to the control of the 


Board of Comm Issioners, under the restrictions of 
the existing law t and further, that sufficient 
powers be reserved to the Company to check, by a 
system of publicity, to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, or try some other means, any acts of the 
Board which may appear to the Court of Direc- 
tors to be unconstitutional, to militate against the 
principles of good government, to interfere with 
substantial justice to our allies, or to invalidate or 
impair the security for the dividend. 

Now, it was on the latter part of that 
resolution that he founded the addition to 
the by-law which he would read to the 
Court. The by-law, an it stood, ran 
thus — 

Item, it in ordained, that such accounts and pa- 
pers as may, from time to time, be laid before 
either House of Parliament by the Court of Di- 
rectors ; and copies of all bills or resolutions in 
either house, in anywise regarding the East- India 
Company, shall be laid upon the table of the 
reading room appropriated to the Proprietors, and 
shall be laid before the next General Court ; and 
that all proceedings of Parliament, which, m the 
opinion of the Court of Directors, may affect the 
rights, Interests, or privileges of the East-lndia 
Company, shall be submitted by them to the con- 
sideration of a General Court to be specially sum- 
moned for that purpose, before the same shall be 
passed into a law. 

To this he wished to add the following 
words ; — 

And that all proceedings of his Majes(y\ Go- 
vernment, which, in the opinion of theCouit of 
Directors, affect the rights, interests, or privileges 
of the East-lndia Company, or which, in the 
opinion of the Court of Directors, are contrary to 
law, shall be submitted by them to the considers- 
tion of a General Court to be specially summoned 
for that purpose. 

In addition to the resolution of the 
Court of Proprietors to which he had 
referred, there was also a resolution, on 
the same subject, that of publicity, tu 
which the Court of Directors had agreed 
on the 7th of June 1833. That resolu- 
tion ran thus: — 

That this Court adhere to the opinion which 
they have repeatedly expressed, that some nita 
sure of publicity, to be exercised as a rule, noi as 
a privilege, will be necessary to preserve to the 
Company, under the altered circumstances m 
which the plan of Government will plate thou, 
that degree of Independence which is requited to 
enable them efficiently to perform their part in 
the government of India: and the Court enter- 
tain a confident expectation that Parliament, 
taking the same view of the subject, will make 
suitable provision accordingly. 

His object in moving this amendment 
wa«, that the Company should have tin 
opportunity of availing themselves of that 
privilege which would secure some de- 
gree of publicity with reference to any 
disputed acts of the Government. It was 
on that ground that he asked the Court 
to add to the by-law the paragraph which 
he had read. He could see no reason 
whatever for opposing it after the Court 
of Directors had agreed to the resolution 
which he had referred to by a large majo- 
rity. Having said this, he would not 
trouble the Court with any further obser- 
vations because he did not think that any 
fair reason could be urged against the pro- 
position. 

Mr. Wigram said, he agreed in the prin- 
ciple contained in the resolutions to winch 
the hon. proprietor had allu^ild. But 
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the proposition of the hon. proprietor, 
and the spirit of those resolutions, were 
two distinct things. If the amendment 
were agreed to, the directors would be 
called on to lay before the Court matters 
that might possibly be in a very ill-di- 
gested state. Such a by-law would be 
dangerous in the extreme, because, if the 
Company’s privileges were attacked, the 
directors would be obliged to make the 
circumstances known at the moment when 
the subject was under discussion and be- 
fore any decision had been come to. If 
the hon. proprietor had proposed that, 
“ whenever the Court of Directors shall 
pass a resolution of protest against any 
orders or instructions given by the Board 
of Control, after remonstrance on the part 
of the Court,” (and these very words the 
hon. proprietor would find in the letter 
addressed by himself and the then chair- 
man to Mr. C. Grant, on the 29th of 
May 1833), that then the proceedings 
should be laid before the proprietors, lie 
would not object to it. That course 
would be the most advisable, because, if a 
communication were to be made while a 
dispute was undetermined, it would only 
be the means of bringing lorward a mass 
of ill-digested correspondence. But that 
objection would be removed if, before a 
communication were made, a resolution of 
protest had been agreed to by the direc- 
tors. If the hon. proprietor would place 
lus amendment in that form, he should 
support it ; otherwise lie must oppose it 
for the reasons be hud stated. 

Mr. Twining begged leave to state, that 
the Committee of By-laws had considered 
the proposed alteration, and they hud 
taken very much the same view of the 
subject that the bon. director hud done. 
Their reason for not recommending the 
adoption of the alteration to the proprie- 
tors was, because it was likely to have not 
only an inconvenient, but un injurious 
effect. It it became a part of the duty 
of the directors that they should submit 
to the propiietors questions in dispute 
between the Boaid of Control and them- 
selves, it would, in the opinion of the 
Committee of By-laws, be fraught with 
great and serious inconvenience. He 
thought that every communication be- 
tween those two bodies could be prose- 
cuted better without the interference of 
the proprietors or making them parties to 
the transaction. He felt this the more 
strongly, because he was sure that, when 
it was necessary, the directors would al- 
ways select a fitting opportunity to cull 
upon the proprietors for their aid and 
assistance. He therefore conceived that 
it was better to leave the matter in the 
hands of the directors, than to form 
a by-law, under which subjects not yet 
concluded, but still in course of discus- 
sion Ity the directors, would be brought 
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prematurely before the proprietors at 
large. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that the mat- 
ters connected with the proposed reso- 
lution opened a very wide field for dis- 
cussion. He had taken a strong view 
of the subject; but if it was shown 
that he was wrong, he would be ready to 
acknowledge it. He was not surprised 
at the anxiety of his hon. friend to get this 
important amendment introduced into the 
by-law. He knew that the proprietors 
had power under the Act of Parliament 
to frame by-laws which were binding on 
the directors as well as on themselves ; 
but he asked, would such by-laws have 
any influence on the Board of Control or 
on the Government ? The answer to 
that mu3t, he believed, he — “ none what- 
ever — none at all.” They might make 
as many by-laws as they pleased relating 
to Indian affairs, but neither the Board of 
Control, nor the Government generally, 
need pay any attention to them. This 
was the fact, except with reference to 
their finances — except with reference to 
that which was indeed a most important 
thing, and one which the proprietors con- 
stantly kept in view, namely, their divi- 
dend. Unless their pioeecdings touched 
upon a money-question, the proprietors 
really and truly could do little or nothing. 
They had been told by high authority, that 
they might meet in that Court and discuss 
any question, but that they could not alter 
or annul any measure proposed by the 
Court of Directors and sanctioned by the 
Board of Control. They therefore, it ap- 
peared, strictly speaking, could do nothing 
of themselves. They might act efficiently 
when the Court of Directors called on 
them for assistance ; but even in that case 
the Board of Control had power enough 
to drive both them and the directors to 
the wall It was the opinion of the se- 
lect committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1832, that the powers of the Court of 
Proprictois were much narrowed by the 
Acts of 1784<, 1793, and 1813, and that 
they could not revoke, alter, or vary 
any acts of the Court of Directors sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Control. He 
never had heard that proposition contra- 
dicted ; and he should like to know what 
there was in the new bill— -in the Indian 
reform bill— that gave the Court of Pro- 
prietors any additional power; on the 
contrary, it had taken power away from 
them. lie hud all along opposed the new 
plan, and when it was in progress he had 
expressed his belief, that in the course of 
a few months those who supported it 
would wish that they had taken a bolder 
stand and refused to surrender their com- 
mercial character. It was too late now, 
however, to remedy the evil. The day 
for advantageously fighting the Govern- 
ment had gone by. He wished with all 
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Ilia heart that the new system might 
prbve beneficial to India, but he feared that 
it would not. As they were at present 
situated, under this new state of things, 
it was of no use whatever for them to 
come to that Court to assist the Court of 
Directors or to oppose the views of the 
Board of Control, if the latter thought 
proper to set its face against their repre- 
sentations. He could see no objection to 
the proposition of li is lion friend. Even 
if it were modified as the lion, director had 
recommended, still it would be a good 
thing. He therefore submitted to his 
hon. friend the propriety of taking what 
he could get They ought to make the 
most they could of the by-laws, and it was 
well if they could introduce any thing to 
enable them to interfere, or to put in a 
word at all ; but still he felt that w hatever 
they might say or do, would have very 
little effect it opposed to the views of the 
Board of Control. 

Mr. Weeding said, he was always wil- 
ling to adopt any useful suggestion, and he 
w'as disposed in this, as m other eases, to 
take what he could get. He therefore 
would withdraw his amendment, and leave 
it to the Court of Directors to give pub- 
licity to any resolution ot protest to which 
they might agree. As to the observations 
made by the hon dneetor, they did not, 
as it appeared to him, bear on the ques- 
tion. He could not divine m what way 
the giving publicity in the hist instance 
to a matter in dispute could operate on 
its ultimate decision. Whencvci any pro- 
ceedings, affecting their interests or privi- 
leges, occurred in Parliament, they were 
laid before the proprietors ; and he thought, 
that, in like manner, if his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were about doing any tiling with 
reference to the Company that appealed 
to be contrary to law, that Comt ought 
to be immediately appiised of it. Would 
it not be monstrous if a subject of that 
kind were brought in the first instance 
before the Court of King’s Bench, and not 
be mentioned also in the Court of Pro- 
prietors ? They ought to be speedily in- 
formed of whut was going on when any 
attack was made on their rights and pri- 
vileges. He did not blame the gentlemen 
who had omitted this point in the by-laws. 
It was one, doubtless, that they did not 
think of. He would adopt the suggestion 
of the hon. director, but the hon. director 
must not suppose that he had taken up 
this question without due consideration. 
He had before him the document to w hich 
the hon. director had referred, and he ad- 
mitted that it w'ould be very important on 
all occasions to obtain the resolution of 
protest. When, some time ago, a manda- 
mus was moved for with reference to the 
sending out of certain despatches, that 
was the time when the Court should have 
been apprised of the fact, which however 
had not been done. 
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Mr. Wigram said, he opposed the origi- 
nal amendment because it was not in 
unison with the spirit of the two resolu- 
tions which the hon. proprietor had read • 
neither did he think that he had selected 
exactly the proper place for introducing 
the amendment He thought that it 
would come in better at the end of the 
13th sec , cap. vi. of the by-laws, wdiere 
the following words might he added • 
“ and that whenever the Court of Direc- 
tors shall pass a resolution of protest 
against orders or instructions given by the 
Board of Commissioners, after remon- 
strance on the part of the Court, such re- 
solution of protest shall he laid before the 
next General Court.” That was the sate 
way of proceeding; because nothing should 
be done in a moment of heat or irntution. 
They ought not to discuss matters con- 
tained in a hasty correspondence, but ra- 
ther allow their attention to be diiected 
to resolutions agreed to after calm and 
mature consideration. He entirely agreed 
in the opinion, that publicity should he 
acted on as a rule, and not as an excep- 
tion. He had heretofore, in the course of 
the correspondence with the Government, 
cndeavouicd to establish that principle; 
hut as he could not succeed, it was pioper 
that they should adopt that system ot pub- 
licity which it was in their own power to 
command. In his opinion, the good go- 
vernment of India depended mainly on 
that system of publicity ; because, though 
the power of preventing the adoption, by 
the Board of Control, of any measures 
which they might think fit, w T as not gi\en 
to the Court of Directors, still the voice 
of the public might come in to their 
assistance, in cases where the remon- 
stiunce of the executive body had pre- 
viously failed. If publicity were not giant* 
cd as a nile instead of a matter of grace 
and favour, the Court of Directors would 
he placed in a very unpleasant situation. 
It was Ins intention to have given notice 
on tins subject for another General Couit, 
but he did not wish to do so as the lion, 
proprietor had taken up the question. If 
the hon. proprietor would move such an 
amendment as he had suggested to sect. 
13, cap. vi. of the by-laws, he would be at 
his post and he would support it. 

Mr. Weeding . — ” After what the hon. 
director has said, I shall withdraw my 
proposition, because I think my object 
will be achieved by taking the course 
which he has pointed out.” 

Amendment withdrawn, and by-law' 
confirmed. 

The Chairman then moved the confir- 
mation of the repeal of sec. 5, cap. 1, which 
ordained, ‘‘ that a general state of the Com- 
pany’s affairs should be laid before the Court 
of Directors and General Court annually.” 

Mr. Weeding said, he should withdraw 
the amendment, which he had proposed 
with respect to this. 
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Repeal of the by-law confirmed. 

The Chairman moved that the repeal 
of sec. 6, cap. 1, be confirmed. The by. 
law ordained, “that the Company’s ware- 
house-keepers shall keep a regular account 
of the receiving in apd sale of each species 
of goods; and that an account of the 
quantities, and an estimate of the value, of 
the goods remaining in each warehouse, 
shall be made up to every 30th April, in 
such a manner as to shew the same at one 
view.” 

Mr. Weeding said, he was anxious, so 
long as the Company’s accounts were not 
finally wound up, that the General Court 
should have information with respect to 
goods on hand or goods sold. He was, 
therefore, desirous that an account should 
be kept, by a proper officer, of the money 
received, from time to time, for goods, and 
that the same should be laid before the 
next General Court. He conceived that 
such a law was necessary, and he did not 
think that it was likely to bo abused. 

The Chairman said, the accounts rcla- 
tive to good3 were regulaily laid before 
Pailiament. 

Mr. Twining. — “ This proposition is, I 
apprehend, included in the principle of the 
by-laws. It is not indeed designated in 
the by laws, nor, with humble submission, 
do I deem it advisable that it should ” 

Mr. Burme should oppose the amend- 
ment, the effect of which would be to ex- 
pose the private transactions of indivi- 
duals. Such an exposure would be attend- 
ed with very great difficulty, and would be 
utterly inconsistent with that confidence 
which ought always to distinguish mer- 
cantile proceedings. 

The Chairman repeated that all ac- 
counts of Company’s goods weie laid be- 
fore Parliament, and also bcfoie the court. 
Therefore such an amendment was not 
called for. 

Mr. Weeding knew, that whatever was 
laid before Parliament, was aNo laid be- 
fore that court, by the order of that court, 
but not by the order of Parliament, and in 
this case, he should like to have a specific 
law on the subject. It was on that point 
that he made his stand. He knew that he 
could procure a motion to be made in the 
House of Commons for any papers relat- 
ing to the Company’s affairs, which he 
might wish for. He was acquainted with 
members who would not refuse him a re- 
quest of that kind. But he did not like to 
proceed in such a w r ay. He did not wish 
to go out of that court. He was anxious 
that the proprietors should have their 
own peculiar privileges, and that they 
ought to shew to the public that they took 
at least a common interest in the regula- 
tion of their own affairs. It was on that 
account that he called on the court to 
sanction his proposition. As to exposing 
a man who applied for money on the se- 


curity of goods, there was nothing in tho 
objection. He did not ask for names ; he 
asked only for the amount of sums re- 
ceived, and therefore the objection fell to 
the ground. 

Mr. Bumie — “ Such a by-law would 
certainly lead to exposure.” 

Mr. Weeding. — “ Every man on the 
esplanade at Canton knew who wanted 
money. Tile fact is not concealed there.” 

The Chairman — “ The hon. proprietor 
must see that there is very great difficulty 
in the case. All accounts of goods were 
at piesent laid before Pailiament.” 

Mr. Weeding •— 1 “ That may satisfy Par- 
liament, but It is a different thing to satisfy 
us. I wish the account to be submitted 
by you to us, without the interference of 
any intervening power. Pailiament, it 
appears, lias a right, under any circum- 
stances, to call tor papers, while we, the 
proprietors, have no direct power at all. 
I, however, wish the General Court to 
possess a substantive power on this point.” 
IIis proposition was, “ That the Court of 
Directors should older a proper officer to 
keep an account of all goods received by 
the Company, and of all sums of money 
received theieon, up to every 30th of 
April, and that the same be laid before the 
next General Couit.” 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
repeal of the by-law confirmed. 

The Chairman moved the confirmation 
of the lepeal of see 7, cap 1, which or- 
dained, “ That the cleik to the committee 
of shipping should keep an account of the 
exports ar d payments made thereon, to 
the 30th of April in each year.” 

Mr. Wicdiitf) said, that, looking to the 
circumstances in which the Company was 
now placed, it would he proper thut a new 
account should he substituted in lieu of 
that formerly kept. He should therefore 
move, “ That a proper officer be appointed 
by the Court of Diiectors, to keep an ac- 
count of all goods pui chased or contracted 
for, with a view to expoitation, and of all 
payments made thereon, to the 30th of 
April, in each year, and that the same be 
laid before the next General Court.” If 
a by-law of this nature were considered 
necessary when they were a commercial 
body, it was the more necessary now, 
when they were acting a9 trustees. 

The Chairman suid, the Company no 
longer possessed a commercial character, 
and therefore such a by-law was not ne- 
cessary. They only contracted for mili- 
tary stores ; and that branch of their 
affairs was, by act of Pailiament, included 
in the annual accounts. 

Amendment negatived, and repeal of 
by-law confirmed. 

The repeal of sec. 8, cap. 1, which or- 
dained, “ That the clerk to the committee 
of buying should keep an account of goods 
contracted for in his department,” and 
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lec. 9, cap 1, which ordained, M That an 
account current of the freight and demor- 
age of each ship should be kept,” was 
confirmed. 

The Chairman moved the confirmation 
of sec. 10, cap. I, ordaining, “ That all 
accounts shall be examined by the respec- 
tive committees, and pass the Court of 
Directors quarterly.” 

Agreed to. 

Sec. 11, cap. 1, which relates to the 
“ examination, within fourteen days after 
the end of every month, of all entries of 
receipts and payments, in the course of that 
month,” was confirmed as amended. 

Chapter 2, relative to “ buying and sell- 
ing” — chap. 3, relative to by-laws” — 
chap. 4, relative to “cash” (with the ex- 
ception of alterations in secs. 3 4, and 7, 
of the last-mentioned chap.), were con* 
firmed as they originally stood. > 

The repeal of sections 1, 2, and 5, cap. 
5, relating to “ committees,” was con- 
firmed. 

Sec. 3, cap. 5, was confirmed as it ori- 
ginally stood ; and sec. 5, cap. 5, was con- 
firmed as amended. 

Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 13, 
14, 15, 16, and 17, of cap. 6, which re- 
late to “ directors, officers, and ser- 
vants,” were confirmed as they originally 
stood. 

Sections 9, 10, and 12, were confirmed 
as amended. 

Sections 18, 19, and 20, cap. 6, relating 
to the grant of salaries, pensions, and an- 
nuities, having been read, and the Chair- 
man having moved “ that they be con- 
firmed,” 

Mr. Weeding, after adverting to the 
causes which occasioned the adoption of 
those by-laws, by the first of winch, no 
additional salary could be granted, ex- 
ceeding .£200 per aim,, without the ap- 
probation of two General Courts— by the 
second of which, no new pension or in- 
crease of pension exceeding .£200 could be 
granted unless the resolution of the Court 
of Directors relating thereto were sub- 
mitted to two General Courts— and by the 
third of which, no gratuity, exceeding 
£600, could be granted unless the reso- 
lution of the Court of Directors relating 
thereto were laid befoie two General 
Courts — expressed Ins opinion, that every 
salary and gratuity whatever, whether the 
latter were within £600 or upwards, 
should be submitted to the Court of Pro- 
prietors before it was submitted to the 
Board of Control. It was of great im- 
portance that they should have the full 
power of regulating their financial affairs 
in the best manner, as the trustees of the 
great empire which they governed. He 
wished them to reward their officers as 
they deserved, and he was sure that the 
General Court would not make a factious 
use of the power granted by such an altc- 
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ration of the law, but would exercise that 
power properly. He should, the^fore, 
propose, “ That every resolution of the 
Court of Directors, for granting any salary 
or increase of salary, any pension or increase 
of pension, or any gratuity, shall be laid 
before the General Court, to be specially 
summoned for that purpose, before it is 
submitted to the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India.” Such a by-law was cal- 
culated to effect much good. The Court 
of Directors had, and ought to have, the 
power of originating all such grants ; hut 
how much more effectually W’ould they 
appeal before the Board of Commissioners, 
if they had previously received the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Proprietors 1 They 
would undoubtedly possess more power, 
in the just exercise of their authority, if, 
in the first instance, that which they re- 
commended was sanctioned by the pro- 
prietors. 

The Chairman . — ‘‘ The hon. proprietor 
will excuse me for saying, that there is a 
great discrepancy between the principle 
on which he set out, and the concluding 
part of his address. The hon. proprietor 
began by expressing his regret that the di- 
rectors should he deprived of the power of 
granting any pension or allowance of the 
value ot £200a-year or upwards, or of any 
gitt or gratuity amounting to £600, unless 
with the sanction and approbation of the 
Board of Control ; and yet he w r ould fur- 
ther limit our authority, by obliging us to 
lay any such giant befoie the Court of 
Propiietors as well, and before we w'ent 
to the Board of Control. These two points 
of the hon member’s speech are, in my 
opinion, altogether inconsistent with each 
other. If the hon. proprietor has that 
confidence in the directing body which 
makes him regiet the limitation of their 
power in one case, wdiy does he himself 
seek to limit it in the other?” 

Sir C. Forbes did not think that the 
proposition of his hon, friend would limit 
the powers of the directors, though it 
would extend that of the Court of Propi ie- 
tors, so as to enable them to do that jus- 
tice to individuals which the Court of 
Directors might feel called upon to refuse. 
For instance, the Court of Directors 
might refuse a claim which the Court of 
Proprietors considered well-founded and 
just. He would give all parties, who 
had claims on the Company, the oppor- 
tunity ot presenting those claims helore 
the Court of Proprietors. 

Mr. Weeding said, that the hon. Chair- 
man had, though, he was sure, quite un- 
intentionally, not put his (Mr. Weeding’s) 
argument fairly before the court. His 
(Mr. Weeding’s) expression of regret at 
the necessity which obliged the directors 
to luy all grants of a certain amount before 
the Board of Control, was actuated by this 
feeling ; that he did not wish the direc- 
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tors to be under the control of a body 
with which they had not the same com- 
munity of feeling that they would have 
with the Court of Proprietors. In urging 
upon the court, therefore, the necessity 
of submitting, in the first instance, all 
grants to the amount he had stated to 
the Court of Proprietors, he considered 
he was placing them in a better situation 
than they otherwise would be, because, 
in every case of such grant or allowance, 
they would have the sanction and support 
of the General Court. He trusted, there- 
fore, the Court of Directors would con- 
sider, that his measure went rather to 
support their authority, than to limit it. 
Most certainly, he had no intention to 
make any limitation of the kind. 

Mr. Bm-nie said, that if they looked to 
section 37, they would see the application 
of the principle, and the power it gave to 
the directors, with respect to salaries and 
allowances, but not exceeding grants of 
.£600, or salaries of £200 a-year. 

Mr. Twining regretted to be called on to 
state the opinion of the Committee of By- 
laws, as to the alterations which they had 
recommended. The general feeling of the 
court seemed to be in favour of those 
changes, and as the lion, baronet, and 
other proprietors, had gone thus far with 
the committee, he regretted they did not 
go with them altogether. lie owned 
that he concurred in what appeared to be 
the feeling of many proprietors — that of 
regret, that the directors should be so li- 
mited in their powers j but be agreed in 
what had fallen from the lion. Cliaiiman 
—that, though the present resolution was 
well meant, it would have the effect of a 
further encroachment upon the power of 
the directors. The committee had hoped 
that the directors would he left uncon- 
trolled by that court, in this small rem- 
nant of power which still remained in 
their hands, and which could only he ap- 
plied in cases of individuals, of whose 
merits the Court of Directors would have 
the best means of judging. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. proprietor would 
withdraw his amendment, and leave the 
law as it now stood. He trusted it was 
hardly necessary for him to assure the 
court, that the committee felt disposed to 
place those laws on the fairest and most 
impartial footing. 

The question, that the section as it 
now stood, should be repealed, and Mr. 
Weeding’s amendment substituted for it, 
was then put, and negatived. 

Mr. Weeding wished to give notice of 
an amendment, in a future Court of Pro- 
prietors. It was, that future meetings 
of the court should be advertised, at least 
three days before they were held, in the 
London Gazette, and in two of the prin- 
cipal newspapers. To the want of a suf- 
ficient announcement of the meetings of 


that court, was to be attributed the thin 
attendance of members, even when most 
important subjects were under considera- 
tion. The debate on the sugar duties 
might be mentioned as an illustration of 
this : for he was sure that the thin at- 
tendance, on that occasion, arose from the 
fact, that the meeting had not been suf- 
ficiently advertised 

The amendments in the By-taws, chap. 
9 and 10, and those in chap. 12, relating 
to the Company’s seal, were put, and 
confirmed ; as were also the sections 5 to 
II, inclusive of chap. 13 

The alterations also, in chap. 14, re- 
lating to transfers, was also confirmed. 

Mr. Weeding wished to be allowed to 
ask a question relating to that rule, by 
which situations becoming vacant in the 
Company, and not filled up by the direc- 
tors within two months after the vacancy 
became known, should he filled up by the 
Crown. He wished to ask the Chairman, 
what situations were now vneant, beyond 
the time allowed ? 

The Chairman snid, that was a ques- 
tion which the hon. proprietor could not 
regularly ask at present. 

Mr Weeding said, that an opportunity 
would occur of adverting to the subject 
hereafter. 

IIEYTESBURY CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Chairman . — 4 ‘ I have now to ac- 
quaint the court, that, in consequence of 
the result of the ballot, which took place 
on the 28th instant, on the motion for the 
production of the correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control, relative to the resignation of 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, and 
the appointment of a successor to the 
situation of Governor-general of India, 
those documents are now laid before the 
Coin t of Proprietors. 

Mr. Mills . — “ I move that these papers 
be printed for the use of the proprietors.” 

Sir CharlesFurbes suid, that, before the 
question was put. he wished to recall the 
attention of the proprietors to what took 
place at the last court, when the motion 
was made for the production of these 
papers lie was anxious to take the eurli- 
est opportunity of setting himself right as 
to what lie had said on that occasion, as 
he found that he had been misunderstood. 
He was supposed to have said, -- First, 
That Lord Glenelg had not authorized 
the late chairman (Mr. Tucker) to make 
any communication of his (Lord Gle- 
nelg’s) views with reference to the go- 
vernor-generalship of India to his col- 
leagues : — and, Secondly, That Lord 
Glenelg’s communication was strictly pri- 
vate, and was merely meant to ascertain 
Mr. Tucker’s sentiments on that subject. 
Now, with respect to the first point, it 
was in the recollection of the court, that 
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what he said, was with reference to an 
allusion made by Mr. Mills, in bis speech, 
to a private letter from Lord Glenelg to 
Mr. Tucker, which, it appeared to him, 
that Mr. Mills was desirous of having laid 
before the court; but when he (Sir C. 
Forbes) heard Mr. Tucker state that there 
was no such intention of laying any pri- 
vate letter before the court, and it was 
meant tlfkt none but public documents 
should be produced, he felt perfectly sa- 
tisfied. As to the second point, it was 
not possible that he could have made such 
an observation, because lie did not know 
what had occurred between Lord Glenclg 
and the late chairman. His hon friend 
Mr. Tucker had evinced a little warmth 
at the time, and he (Sir C. Foibes) was 
not surprised at it. It could not be a 
matter of surprise to any one acquainted 
with the high, sensitive, and honourable 
feeling which his friend Mr. Tucker pos- 
sessed, that he should have felt annoyed 
at the idea of being, for a moment, sup- 
posed capable of revealing a private com- 
munication. He was now, however, au- 
thorized by Lord Glenelg to state, that his 
lordship had authorized the late chairman 
to communicate his views to other indivi- 
dual directors, and that his lordship was 
perfectly satisfied with the candour with 
which that gentleman had expressed him- 
self. For his (Sir C. Forbes’s) own part, 
he would say, that of all the men he ever 
knew, Mr. Tucker was the last he could 
suppose likely to be guilty of betraying 
anything communicated to him in confi- 
dence, or divulging anything that had been 
entrusted to him under the seal of secrecy. 
(Hear, hear /) He (Sir C. Forbes), how- 
ever, had never meant to say, and he was 
quite sure lie never had said, any one thing 
that could have conveyed such an idea. 
(Hear, hear!) He did not know a more 
straight- forward, honourable man living, 
than Mr. Tucker (applause), and this he 
w’ould say from every thing he had knowm 
of that gentleman in India, as well as in 
this country. (Hear, hear 1 ) 

Mr. Mills assured the court, that any 
communications which he had received 
from his lion, friend, the late chairman, 
on this subject, were perfectly unreserved, 
and had no confidential character attached 
to them. With respect to the part which 
he (Mr. Mills) had taken on this subject, 
he was sure the court w-ould give him 
credit for being actuated solely by his 
sense of duty ns a member of that court. 
( Hear , hear /) 

Mr. Tucker .— “ Sir, lam more than satis- 
fied by the explanation given by my hon. 
friend, Sir C. Forbes. It was certainly 
nothing more than I should have expected 
from him and the noble lord whose nume 
has been mentioned. It is exceedingly 
painful to me to speak publicly ot matters 
relating to myself, and I urn unwdlling in 


any way to obtrude myself on public no- 
tice ; but it should be observed that the 
character of a public servant belongs to 
his employers, and it is quite clear that 
his usefulness must be impaired, if not 
altogether destroyed, when any thing 
occurs which tends to lessen the confi- 
dence that ought to be placed in him. I 
was therefore, I own, sensitive, and felt 
some warmth, when I beard certain ob- 
servations made, which though not in- 
tended to convey might bear the inference, 
that 1 bad gone beyond my commission, 
in betraying to others that which was in- 
tended to be confidential. It is, I trust, 
unnecessary for me to say, that I am 
utterly incapable of acting such a part. I 
acted on that occasion consistently with 
what I believed I was required to do m 
the conscientious discharge of a public 
duty; and I may add, that the course I 
pursued met the approbation of all my 
colleagues Let me also say, that nothing 
was further from my wish than to say or 
do any thing that could wound the feel- 
ings of Lord Glenelg in the slightest de- 
gree ; on the contrary, it w’as my wish to 
conciliate them. (Hear, hear!) Again, 
let me add, that I acted in the discharge 
of a public duty ; and, were I again placed 
in similar circumstances, I would take a 
similar course.” 

The Chairman . — “ The question that I 
have now to put to the court is, that these 
papers be printed for the use ot the pro- 
prietors.” 

Col. Doyle said, that be objected strongly 
to the motion. He bad felt strong objec- 
tions to the papers being produced at all, 
but he thought it was wholly unnecessary 
to print them, If, however, the court 
chose to enter upon the question con- 
nected with those documents, there were 
other papers which he thought they ought 
also to have before them, and which weic 
calculated to throw light on the general 
question. I hose papers would show that 
precedents existed tor the couise which 
had been pursued with respect to the re- 
vocation of the late appointment to the 
governor-generalship of India. In order 
to bung those papers before the court, lie 
w'ould now move as an amendment, 
“ That all the words after the woid ‘ that’ 
be omitted, for the purpose of introducing 
the following • All correspondence be- 
tween the East- India Company and the 
Iioaid ol Control, in the years 1805 and 
180G, relative to the rccal of Sir George 
Hilaiio Harlow and the appointment of a 
successor, together with the papers re- 
specting the resignation of Lord William 
Cavendish Hen t nick and the appointment 
of a successor, ns governor-general ot In- 
dia, be printed, and laid before the pro- 
prietors.” 

Mr. Tucker said, that the hon. and gal- 
lant proprietor could attain his object 
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better by moving for the production of 
those other papers which he considered 
necessary, than by an amendment of this 
nature. The original motion was : “ That 
the papers this day laid before the pro- 
prietors should be printed for their use.” 
If the hon. proprietor thought any other 
papers necessary, as likely to throw light 
on the subject, and moved for their pro- 
duction, he (Mr. Tucker) would most 
willingly suppoi t him. But why embarrass 
and impede the printing of those papers, 
by mixing them up with other matters ? 

3 Sir Peter Laurie said, that the amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant officer was, 
in fact, a substantive motion, and could 
not be introduced without notice. How- 
ever, he did not rise to offer any remarks 
upon that subject, but to ask the hon. 
proprietor, Mr. Mills, what he was going 
to do with the papers when printed? Hud 
he any ulterior object in view? He must 
here suy that he was so delighted with the 
conduct of the directors in the production 
of these papers, that it had fully regained 
for them ins confidence which, he declared, 
they had lost on a former occasion. The 
more freely they communicated to the 
propiietors matters relating to the general 
interests of the Company, the more fully 
would they deserve their confidence. He 
would now beg to ask what money hud 
been received by Lord Ileytesbury for his 
outfit ? 

Mi. Mills. — “ <£5,000. That is regu- 
lated by act of Pari lament.” 

Sir P. Laurie.— ' Then that is all lost.” 

Mr. Mills. — ‘‘ We have nothing to do 
with that ” 

Sir P. Laurie. — “ Oh ! I am not going 
to discuss it. I have got the fact that the 
<£5, (XX) has been paid.” 

A Proprietor. “ Does the lion and gal- 
lant officer intend to press his motion ?” 

Col. Doyle said, it was his intention to 
do so. 

Mr. Nesbitt begged to call the hon. and 
gallant officer to order. The amendment 
was, in fact, a substantive motion, and 
could not be put without a notice. He 
would appeal to the decision of the Chair. 

Col. Doyle insisted, that be was per- 
fectly in older in the course he was taking, 
and added that he would not be put down 
by any hon. proprietor. If he were out 
of order, the Chairman would set him 
right, and he would bow to his decision ; 
but, on the point of order, he would bow 
to no other created man. {Hear, hear ' 
and a laugh.) 

The original motion and amendment 
were then read from the Chair. 

Mr. Astcll said, that it was open to 
every assembly to receive an amendment 
to any given proposition brought under 
its notice; but then the amendment should 
have some relation to the subject before 
th e,n , and not travel, ns it appeared to 
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him the present did, out of the record. 
The motion before the court was, that the 
papers already produced should be printed ; 
they were at present before the court in 
manuscript, and in that state, any pro- 
prietor might have access to them. The 
motion was made that they should be 
printed for the use of the proprietors, as 
being the more convenient mode of get- 
ting at their contents ; but the hon and 
gallant officer moved for the production 
of other papers not before the court, and 
though he (Mr. Astell) would admit that 
the additional papers called for might be 
said to have some connection with the 
subject of those already pioduccd, still 
they were not mentioned when the motion 
for the papers now before the court was 
originally made. If the hon. and gallant 
officer had lead those papers, and thought 
that they would bear out and strengthen 
the view which he took of the question 
to which they referred, he (Mr. Astell) 
greatly suspected the gallant officer’s 
judgment; on the contrary, he thought that 
their production would greatly strengthen 
that view which he and several ot his hon. 
colleagues in the direction took of that 
question, and therefoie he would have no 
objection whatever to their being pro- 
duced He stood, however, upon the mat- 
ter of form, and would contend, that, as 
this was a substantive motion, it required 
a distinct notice. He therefore submitted 
to tlie gallant officer, that it would be 
much better for him to withdraw his 
amendment now, and let it stand us a no- 
tice of motion for the next couit. 

Sir C. l'orbes contended, that in point 
of form the gallant officer had a right to 
move the amendment which was read, or 
any other amendment he pleased, to the 
motion before the court. They were in the 
habit of referring for precedents to what 
oceuned in another place, of which he was 
once a member, though he had no longer 
that honour. He remembered, when the 
relorm hill was under discussion in the 
House of Commons, that amendments 
vveie moved and put from thechair, which 
had no relation whatever to the subject un- 
der discussion. On one occasion, the house 
was kept sitting until eight o’clock in the 
morning, dividing on a variety of amend- 
ments which had no relation tb the bill. 
One amendment was, that fresh lights be 
brought in, and another thut the statutes 
at large be read. What was the object of 
these several amendments ? It was to 
defeat the bill ; and he presumed the ob- 
ject of the lion, and gallant officer’s 
amendment was to defeat this motion. 

Col. Doyle said, he hud no melt inten- 
tion. 

Sir C. Forbes.— Well, he would defeat 
it it he could ; for he thought the print- 
ing wholly unnecessary. The papers 
would be placed in the proprietors’ room, 

(L) 
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where every member of that court would 
have access to them, and might read them 
through if he pleased ; though he believed 
that very few would be found to take that 
trouble. He (Sir C. Forbes) also objected 
to the printing, on the ground of the 
expense it would involve, and that he 
thought a fair ground of objection. 

The Chairman intimated to the hon. 
proprietor that he was not speaking quite 
to the motion. The motion i elates to the 
printing of both papers. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that he objected to 
the printing of either, as he did not think 
they would tend to throw any light on the 
subject, but might, indeed, be employed 
in lighting fires or candles. 

Col Doyle said, that his object in wish- 
ing for the production of those papers was, 
that he might see what was the practice 
that prevailed in cases of revocation of the 
appointment to the governor-generalship of 
India on a former occasion ; but as it seem- 
ed to be the opinion of the court that he 
should give notice of this as a separate mo- 
tion, he would bow to that opinion. How- 
ever, so strongly was he impressed with 
the impropriety of printing one set of 
papers without the other, that he would 
take the sense of the court upon it. 

Mr. Tucker — If the hon and gallant 
member would bring forward his motion m 
a substantive form at the next court, he 
would give it his support ; but he put it 
to him, whether he should embarrass the 
present question with one wdneh would 
be discussed hereafter. 

Mr. Twining begged the hon. and gal- 
lant ollicer to consider the ‘-uggession just 
made to him, and to fix his motion loi a 
luture day. 

Col. Doyle said, “Under all the circum- 
stances, I consent tow ithdraw my amend- 
ment.” 

The original motion for printing the 
papers was then put and earned. 

SUTTEES. 

Mr. Poynder said, that a document of 
a very painful nature had lately been pub- 
lished in this country, with respect to 
which he was desirous to ask a question. 
From that document it appeared, that on 
the 8th or 9th of February last, a suttee 
of a most atrocious character (and he used 
the word advisedly) had taken place at 
Ahmednuggur, when five unhappy fe- 
males were burnt to death, to propitiate 
the manes of the deceased rajah, a 
drunken profligate, who had only a few 
days before married some of those unfor- 
tunate women. They had been forced to 
this sacrifice under circumstances of the 
most „ flagitious atrocity, circumstances 
not equalled, much less exceeded, by any 
of those cases which he had formerly been 
the humble instrument of bringing before 
that court. The peculiar atrocity of this 
murder, or seiies of niurdeis, for such 


they were, was in no way equalled by the 
cases which he hud hitherto narrated to 
the proprietors, and which happily ended 
in the abolition of those infamous sacri- 
fices, the system having been condemned 
by that court, by the public at large, and 
by the government of India. He also 
understood that another suttee had taken 
place at Edur, when no less than seven- 
teen females were sacrificed on the death 
of the rajah. He wished to ask whether 
the hon. Court of Directors possessed 
any information on the subject of the 
suttee which took place on the 8th or 9tli 
of February last ? 

The Chairman . — “ It is true, that the 
Court of Directois certainly have received 
infoimation of that most unhallowed prac- 
tice. to which the hon. proprietor has 
alluded ; hut they are not prepared to lay 
any inloimation on the subject before 
the court. The matter is now under the 
consideration of the government of Bom- 
bay, and I Iu\c no doubt that measure-, 
will be taken to prevent the occurrence of 
such a circumstance in future.” 

Mr. Poynder hoped that at some futuie 
time the directois would lay before the 
court all that information on this subject, 
which at present they were not at liberty 
to give. 

• The Deputy Chairman .• — “ Little moie 
information can be given of the atiocious 
murder that has been committed in the 
case named, than the lion, proprietor is 
himself in possession of. The local go- 
vernment have adopted measures for en- 
quiring fully into all the circumstances of 
the case, as well as for the prevention 
of such occurrences in future. While 
the feelings of the hon. proprietor aie 
highly excited (as they always have been) 
with reference to this subject, and while 
hecanicd, as lie certainly did, the feel- 
ings of the court with him, in concurring 
in his view of the case, and in detesting 
those savage atrocities, the hon. proprie- 
tor must, I am convinced, be perfectly 
aware that no relaxation has taken place 
in the efforts of the Company to put a stop 
to this most lamentable practice wherever 
their power extended. They have al- 
ways exerted their powers for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to the practice 
within those territories which are subject 
to the control of the Company. The 
court ought, however, to understand that 
the place at which this melancholy event 
occurred was not within the limits of the 
Company’s territory. It occurred in an 
independent state, not even tributary to 
the East- India Company, but they are 
certainly in alliance with that state. I 
have said this much, not to let it go abroad 
that a case of this kind could possibly 
occur within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
pany, where it has long since ceased. 
The local government, as well as the 
supreme government, are, I can assure 
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the court, very much alive to this subject, 
and are taking every measure in their 
power to put an end to this practice. I 
hope that this explanation will satisfy the 
hon. proprietor, and that he will do us 
the justice to believe that we are most 
anxious to put an end to these atrocities.” 

Col. Si/kes said, that the court could 
not interfere directly within the juris- 
diction of an independent state ; though 
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they might exert their influence to check 
the practice, yet direct interference was 
out of the question. 

The Deputy Chairman — “ I have only 
to add, that every thing within the power 
of the Company to do by its influence, it 
will do, to check the horrid practice.” 

Here the conversation ended, and the 
court adjourned. 


LONDON PRICE CURRENT, August 25, 1835. 


east-india and CHINA PRODUCF. 

£. s. d. £. s. d ■ 

Coflee, Batavia cwt. 2 14 0 (3* 2 111 0 

Samarang 2 a 0 — 2 12 0 

. Cheribon 2 I(j 0 — 3 4 0 

Sumatra 2 5 0 — 2 0 0 

Ceylon 3 2 0 ~ 3 5 0 

Mocha 3 5 0 — 6 0 0 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 6} — 0 0 It} 

Madras 0 0 0} - 0 0 II 

Bengal 0 0 0} — 0 0 7S 

Bourbon none 


Drugs & for Dyeing. 
Aloes, Epatica... 

. . cwt. 

9 10 

0 — 

15 0 

0 



3 4 

0 — 

3 5 

0 

Borax, Refined... 


3 3 

0 — 

3 f> 

0 

. Unrefined ... 


3 12 

0 — 

3 15 

0 

Camphire, in tub 


10 0 

0 — 

10 10 

0 

Cardamoms, Malabar lb 

0 2 

10 - 

0 3 

3 

Ceylon 


0 1 

3 — 

0 1 

8 

Cassia Buds 

. .cwt. 

3 15 

0 — 

4 0 

*0 

Lignea 


2 19 

0 — 

3 3 

0 

Castor Oil 

• Ih 

0 0 

5 — 

0 I 

0 

China Hoot 

cwt. 

14 0 

0 — 

111 0 

0 

Cubebs 


2 0 

0 — 

2 8 

0 

Dragon's Blood. . 


0 15 

0 — 

28 0 

0 

Hum Ammoniac, i 

rop .. 

6 0 

0 — 

7 0 

0 

Arabic 

0 2 

3 — 

0 3 

8 

■ Assafoetida . 


1 10 

0 — 

4 0 

0 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 

3 10 

0 — 

10 (1 

0 

Animi • 


5 0 

0 — 

8 10 

0 

— — (iambogium. . 


4 0 

0 — 

1.) 0 

0 

— Myrrh 


2 0 

0 — 

9 0 

0 

Olibanum — 


0 6 

0 — 

2 10 

0 

Kino 


12 0 

0 

— 

- 

Lac Lake 

Dye 


0 2 

nominal 

4 — 02 

(J 

Shell 

. . .cwt. 

5 15 

0 — 

6 0 

0 

Stick 


2 4 

0 — 

2 17 

0 

Musk, China . . . ., 

oz. 

0 10 

0 — 

1 5 

0 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 

0 6 

0 

— 

- 

Oil, Cassia 

. . . oz. 

0 8 

6 

0 8 

3 

Cinnamon ... 


0 3 

0 — 

0 6 

0 

• Cocoa-nut.... 

..cwt. 

1 9 

0 — 

1 13 

0 ! 

Cajaputa 

. . .oz. 

0 0 

4 — 

0 0 

6 

Mace 


0 0 

2 - 

0 0 

3 

— Nutmegs .... 


0 1 

0 — 

0 1 

2 

Opium 

Rhubarb 


none 



0 1 

0 - 

0 2 

3 

Sal Ammoniac 

. .cwt. 

3 10 

0 

— 


Senna 

...lb 

0 0 

3 — 

0 1 

2 

Turmeric, Java . . 

. .cwt. 

0 9 

0 — 

0 19 

O 

— - Bengal 


0 10 

0 — 

0 17 

0 

China 


0 16 

0 — 

1 4 

0 

Calls, in Sorts 


5 0 

0 — 

5 10 

0 

, Blue 


5 10 

0 — 

5 15 

0 

Hides, Buffalo 

....lb 

— 


— 



• Ox and Cow 0 0 5 

Indigo, Blue and Violet.... 0 6 6 — 0 7 0 
— ■ Purple and Violet .... 0 6 0 — 0 6 5 

- — Fine Violet 0 6 0 — 0 6 5 

- — ■ Mid. to good Violet • • 0 5 3 — 0 5 11 

Violet and Copper ... . 0 5 3 — 0 5 9 

• — Copper 0 5 0 — 0 5 4 

• Consuming.mul.to fine 0 4 8 — 0 5 6 

* — Do. ord. and low 0 4 4 — 0 4 7 

— ■ Do. very low 0 3 9 — 0 4 3 

Java, low 0 3 10 

" — Madras, mid. to fine- • 0 4 6 — 0 5 0 

Dude, mid. to good mid 0 4 0 — 0 4 3 


MOlhCr t'S. r, Chma}™'-^ » « »1'l» • 

Nankeens piece — 


Rattans 1(H) 

0 

3 

4 - 

0 4 

6 

Rice, Bengal While. .. cwt. 

0 

9 

6 — 

0 12 

0 

- — Patna 

0 12 

6 - 

0 15 

0 

Java 

0 

7 

6 — 

0 8 

0 

Safflower 

1 

10 

0 — 

7 10 

0 

bago 

1) 

9 

0 — 

0 10 

6 

Pearl 

0 

13 

0 — 

0 16 

0 

Saltpetre 

l 

4 

0 - 

1 5 

6 

Silk, Company’s Bengal Ih 


— 


— 


Novi 


— 


. 


Ditto White 





. 

China Tsatlee 

1 

1 

0 - 

1 3 

6 

Bengal Privilege 


— 


— 


Taysam 

0 18 

0 - 

0 10 

6 

Spices, Cinnamon 

0 

6 

1 — 

0 8 

0 

Cloves 

0 

0 

!)} - 

0 1 

3 

Mace 

0 

4 

0 — 

0 7 

0 

Nutmegs 

0 

6 

9 — 

0 7 

9 

— — (linger cwt. 

1 

8 

0 — 

1 13 

0 

Pepper, Black lb 

0 

0 

4i - 

0 0 

8* 

White 

0 

0 10 - 

0 1 

6 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 

1 

7 

0 — 

1 16 

0 

Siam and China 

1 

10 

o — 

1 15 

0 

Mauritius (duty paid) 

2 

II) 

0 — 

3 0 

0 

Manilla and Java .... 

1 

10 

0 — 

1 12 

0 

Tea, Bohca lb 

0 

0 11 - 

0 1 

6 

Congou 

0 

1 

3} - 

0 2 

8 

Souchong 

0 

1 

8 — 

0 3 

6 

Campoi 

0 

1 

3 — 

0 1 

10 

Twankay 

0 

1 

8 — 

0 2 10 

Pekoe 

0 

1 

0 — 

0 4 

0 

Hyson Skin 

0 

2 

0 — 

0 2 

4 

Hyson 

0 

2 

7 - 

0 5 

2 

Young Hyson 

0 

2 

6 — 

0 2 11 

(lunpowder 

0 

.‘J 

4 — 

0 5 

0 

Tin, Banca cwt. 

3 

6 

0 - 

3 10 

0 

Tortoiseshell Ih 

1 

4 

0 — 

2 ft 

0 

Vermilion lb 

0 

2 11 - 

0 3 

0 

Wax twt. 

5 

10 

0 — 

6 0 

0 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 

6 10 

0 

— 


Ebony 

10 

0 

0 — 

13 0 

0 

Sapan 

5 

0 

0 - 

15 0 

0 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 


Cedar Wood 

. . . .foot 0 

0 

6 

— 0 

0 

7 

Oil, Fish 

— tun 25 

0 

0 

- 26 

0 

0 

W halebone 

Wool, N. S. Wales, 

ton 10G 0 

0 

—112 

0 

0 

Best 

lb 0 

2 

3 

— 0 

3 

3 

Inferior 

V. D. Land, i 

0 

I 

0 

— 0 

2 

0 

Best 


2 

0 

— 0 

2 

8 

Inferior 

0 

1 

0 

- 0 

1 

9 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCK. 

Aloes CWt. 1 8 0 — 1 14 0 

Ostrich Feathers, un<l....lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 1 5 0 — 1 10 0 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4J — 0 0 Si 

Salted 0 0 3} — 0 0 4* 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 8 0 


Wax 6 15 0 - 7 t> 0 

Wine, Cape, Mail., best -pipe 17 0 0 — 19 0 0 

Do.2d & 3d quality .. . 14 0 0 — 15 0 0 

Wood, Teak load 7 0 0 — 8 5 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 6 — 0 2 6 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, August 27. 


Sugar .— There has been a considerable activity 
in the Sugar market towards the close of the 
month, though it has not had much effect upon 
prices. The stocks of both West-Indla and 
Mauritius are much lower than last year. East- 
India Sugars are held firmly, In the expectation of 
high prices. The prices asked for foreign Sugars 
are advancing rapidly. Molasses and all saccha- 
rine articles are reported to be in considerable de- 
mand. 

Coffee .—' The market Is steady, with an aspect of 
dulnoss. The transactions are inconsiderable. 

Spices ,— Pepper is in demand; the prices are 
Improving. 

Cotton.— This article is very dull of sale; the 
prices are slightly declining. 

Silk . — The market is firm ; the late advanced 
prices are supported. The Company’s sale de- 
clared for October is 2,000 bales of Bengal 


Indigo. — There is some business doing in Indigo 
at sale prices, and some cheap lots have been re- 
sold at a small advance; some of the late arrivals 
have been disposed of by private contract. The 
next periodical sale is fixed for the 20th October ; 
it is expected 5,000 to 6,000 chests will be declared. 

Tea.— Previously to the sale on the 25th, a ques- 
tion was put to the chairman, Mr. Layton, whe- 
ther the large stocks of Boheas held by the Com- 
pany, would be forced upon the market previously 
to the 1st of July next, when the duty will be 
raised from Is. 6d. to 2s. Id. per. lb.— Mr. Layton 
could not state it officially, but his communication 
was next to official, that the Company would pay 
the duty previously to that day, and bring for- 
ward the stocks at such periods as may be found 
convenient, nor to oppress the market by im- 
mense sales at one time. 

The quantity cleared for consumption for the 
week ending the 22d, was 525,216 lb. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIOENC E. 


Calcutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. JACQUEMONT. 

The Mofassil Uklilar is not without rea- 
son very severe upon M. Jacquemont. 
There can be no doubt that there aic many 
passages in his letters, which it was very 
discreditable to any gentleman to have 
written, even if they had been true, be- 
cause such disclosures are shameful viola- 
tions of honour and hospitality. The best 
excuse that can be made for M. Jacque- 
mont, however, is that his letters were ad- 
dressed to his father and not apparently 
intended for publication. His vauily led 
him to fancy that every lady, who paid him 
the •attentions due to a foreigner and a 
guest, was in love with him, and he con- 
veys that impression in his letters. These 
insinuations are, indeed, a shameful re- 
turn for the kindness he lcceived fiom 
those to whom they apply, and whose feel- 
ings they are calculated to wound — insi- 
nuations which no man of right principle 
and right feeling would ever have indulged 
in, in any communication, however con- 
fidential. For the publicity of such reflec- 
tions, the friends of the deceased writer 
are, of course, responsible ; and we are 
not quite sure that their conduct in giving 
them to the world is not vvoise than his 
oun. It is but charitable, indeed, to sup. 
pose that, if M. Jacquemont had lived to 
publish an account of his tiavels in the 
east, he would have had the grace to stuke 
out the offensive allusions to parties to 
whom he was under the greatest obliga- 
tions ; but his friends appear to have cared 
for nothing but to make the book sell, by 
pandeiing to a vicious appetite for scan- 
dal. If it was wrong in them, however, 
to publish such passages in France, is it 
right in the Mofussd Uklilar to republish 
them in India, where some of those who 
aie likely to he annoyed by them, are re- 
siding? Is it very delicate to republish 
the most offensive insinuations against 
members of our limited community — 
against ladies named in full, whose friends 
and relatives are still here if they are not? 

To return to M. Jacquemont ; it is to 
be regretted that his conduct in slandering 
or turning into lidicule persons or families 
here, by whom he was overwhelmed with 
kindness, has become so common of late, 
that travellers here, or in other parts of 
the world, cannot be surprized if they 
should hereafter be coldly received and re- 
garded with suspicion, where hospitality 
has been grossly abused by those who have 
preceded them. Could any foreigner 
Asiat Jbwni.N.S, Vol 18.No 70. 


coming here justly complain, after he had 
scon M. Jacquemont’s hook, if he found 
his introductions of little use to him ? 
Would those, who have experienced such 
ingiatitude for their kindness to him, lie 
acting with common prudence, with com- 
mon sense, to expose themselves again to 
be made the victims of book-selling rapa- 
city, l>y admitting foreigners to their do- 
mestic circles on terms of familiar inti- 
macy ? The evil, then, entailed by such 
misconduct is very extended, and the pat- 
ties who practise it should be shunned by 
all honourable men. It is to he lamented 
that its effects should fall on the innocent, 
but that is unavoidable. We have now in 
this countiy another foreign traveller, who 
is probably a very honomable and amiablo 
man ; but if, instead of being received 
with thatcoi diality he might have expected, 
he should find himself tieated with distant 
civility, he may seek for the cause and for 
the justification of such behaviour in the 
letters of the late Victor Jacquemont. — 
Hurl am, Apnl 15. 

JURISDICTION OR THE SUPREME COURT. 

Our rcadeis may recollect an excursion 
made by Mr. Stagg, a bailiff of the Su- 
preme Couit, into these piovinces, to servo 
a writ on a respectable iiutive gentle in un, 
by name Hussain Ullee, whom it was de- 
sired to take before the supreme court, at 
the suit of some branch of his family, 
with whom a disagi cement had long ex- 
isted. Hussain Ullee is, we believe, a re- 
sident in the Mczuffurnuggm district, 
and at the time of the issuing of the wnt 
held the ofhee of tuhseehlar within the 
Eijnore collectorate. Like most natives 
of the Upper Doab, his travels had never 
led hitn within the precincts of the su- 
preme court, nor had he by any act ever 
rendered himself amenable to its juiisdic- 
tion, nor had lie domiciled within the pro- 
vince of liongal. The issuing of a writ 
to apprehend his person, and bung him 
befoie the bupreme court, was a measure 
which occasioned a considerable sensation 
in bis neighbourhood and throughout the 
adjacent districts, and was truly likely to 
engender feelings of distrust and dismay, 
happening as it did just as the separation 
of this presidency from the mother state 
was in piogiebs. llussain Ullee, guided 
by the advice of his friends, did not a fluid 
Mr. Stagg an opportunity to carry into 
effect the object of his mission, and ho 
returned whence he came, unaccompanied 
by his prey. The case, however, was of 
sufficient importance to claim the attention 
of government, ns soon as it was brought 
to its notice ; and we are happy to lieur 
(M) 
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measures are in progress, which we hope 
will end in the indemnification of Hussain 
Ullee for the loss he has suffered conse- 
quent to this untoward migration of the 
wild elephant of old. It is scarce credi- 
ble that the vagaries at Bombay should so 
soon have passed from the mind of the 
bench ; indeed, this proceeding gives a 
colouring and point to the famous simile ; 
for as soon ns the wild elephant was de- 
prived of his tame supporters, immediate- 
ly he gave vent to his natural propensities, 
and funcied himself as fiee ns in his native 
wildness. 

The restitution of Hussain Ullee to his 
office, we presume, is certain, and we 
trust government will step forwaid to re- 
cover damages from the offending parties, 
for we question whether Hussain Ullee 
can himself come forward as prosecutor, 
without acknowledging the jurisdiction of 
the couit, and rendering himself liable to 
the service of its writs. It is said the case 
has been placed in the hands of the advo- 
cate-general, and we shall watch with 
anxiety the proceedings in the supreme 
court . — Meerut Obs Mar, 26. 

GENERAL CURRENCY FOR INDIA. 

It is understood to be the intention of 
government shortly to abolish the sicca 
rupee altogether, and to issue one general 
coinage for all India, adopting the Fur- 
ruckabad rupee as the standard. This 
grand improvement in our currency has 
been under consideration for some time 
past, and we believe the only point left 
undetermined by Lord William Bentinck 
was the device to be adopted. That point 
also, we hear, has at length been settled 
by a resolution that the king’s head shall 
be stamped upon the rupee, in place of the 
absurd device it now bears, falsely des- 
cribing it as the coinage of the Emperor 
Shah Alum. — Cal. Cour ., Apr, 9. 

EDUCATION. 

A meeting of the infant school commit- 
tee was held at the episcopal palace yester- 
day. The minutes of the former proceed- 
ings wete read, and the secretary (the Rev. 
Josiah Bateman) briefly described the pre- 
sent state of the institution, from which 
every one seemed disposed to argue the 
best possible results. Measures were re- 
solved upon for realizing and extending 
the subscriptions to the school ; for sup- 
plying vacancies in the committee, and for 
seeking the alliance and patronage of 
those ladies of the community, who might 
feel an interest in the success of so very 
important an institution. Sir Edward 
Ryan, who was present, and who appears 
to take a lively interest in the prosperity of 
the system, offered several valuable sug- 
gestions to the committee, which were rea- 
dily and thankfully adopted, and altoge- 


ther, we think, wc may predict, that the 
Infant School Society, as it is one of the 
most valuable in its nature, will become 
one of the most popular and benefleial in 
its operations of all the public and chari- 
table establishments now maintained in 
Calcutta. — Englishman, Mar. 24. 

In the movement which is now being 
made in the cause of education, it is gra* 
tifying to learn that the Catholic clergy of 
Calcutta are taking an active part. The 
Jhformer informs us, that a school is to 
be opened shortly, under the designation of 
the College of St. Francis Xavier, in 
which a liberal education will be impaited 
on extremely cheap rates. — Englishman, 

The Committee of Public Instruction 
have advertised for teachers of the English 
language ami of the rudiments of science. 
Persons applying are to send in with their 
applications a concise account of the edu- 
cation they received, and of the manner in 
which they have since been employed ; 
and they must have a sufficient acquain- 
tance with some vernacular language to 
communicate with native pupils. 

A school society has been established at 
Meerut, which has undertaken to teach the 
Hindustani and English languages to a 
limited number of youth, ‘‘ without dis- 
tinction of caste or creed, with a view to 
those acquirements which may fit them for 
situations in the public service, and for the 
advancement of general education.” For 
the present, the number is limited to twen- 
ty, between the ages of eight and twelve 
years.—- Cal. Cour., Apr. 11. 

The Rev. A. Duff’ in his address to the 
General Assembly of the church of Scot- 
land, on the subject of the Assembly’s 
institution in India, makes the following 
important reflections upon the mode of in- 
struction, and the effects of educating the 
Hindus ; — 

“ Our institution was from the very 
first based on the solid foundation of Chris- 
tian principle. Throughout it is cemented 
by Christiun principle. While we do com- 
municate the knowledge which can effec- 
tually destroy, we are enabled, by the in- 
troduction and zealous pursuit of the study 
of Christian evidence and doctrine, to sup- 
ply a noble substitute in place of that 
which has been demolished. In this way, 
while we throw down, we also rebuild; 
while we dispossess, we replace a hundred- 
fold ; while we remove weakness, disease, 
deformity, we confer health, strength, and 
beauty. Such is the general aspect and 
object of the course of study pursued in 
your institution. The particular mode of 
instruction adopted is what has been in this 
countiy termed the interrogatory, tho ex- 
planatory, or intellectual system; witli 
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such modifications and varieties as the 
different circumstances plainly demanded : 
and, considering the very low and imper- 
fect state of education in the East, the in- 
troduction of this improved and truly- 
rational system did, as much ns any thing 
else, tend to raise the institution into popu- 
larity, both with the natives and Europeans 
in Calcutta. This mode of tuition, by 
whetting the mental faculties, inspired the 
boys with an enthusiasm which attracted 
the notice of the parents, and roused the 
attention of the European community ; so 
that, day after day, we had constant visitors 
to witness our operations, till at length we 
were compelled, by the frequency of inter- 
ruption, to limit the time of visitation to 
one day in the week. And as the result 
of our determination to communicate 
Christian knowledge from the beginning, 
along with the elements of general litera- 
ture and science, we now find that, after a 
period of upward of four years, almost all 
the youths, in the more advanced classes, 
have become as perfect unbelievers in their 
own systems as the young men in the Hin- 
doo College already referred to; and, at 
the same time, as perfect believers in 
Christianity, so far as the understanding 
or the head is concerned. And already, in 
some cases, is there the commencement of 
a working of a higher order: already, in 
some cases, are there symptoms that indi- 
cate that the heart also is beginning to be 
vitally affected. Further still : it is de- 
lightful to think, that lately one of the 
most talented young men in the institu- 
tion, and a brahmin of the best caste, has 
offered himself as a candidate for baptism; 
and what is more cheering still, sponta- 
neously proffered his services for the work 
of a Christian missionary. 

“ With regard to the medium of teach- 
ing in our institution, it is English. There 
is appended to it a Bengalee school, where 
the pupils daily attend, in successive 
classes, to perfect their acquaintance with 
the vernacular tongue: hut the grand me- 
dium by which all our knowledge is con- 
veyed, is the English language. This has 
led some to think, that our scheme is to 
eradicate the native languages altogether, 
and to substitute English universally in 
their place. No such thing was ever 
dreamed of : no such conspiracy against 
the languages of India ever entered our 
imagination : it is the misconception — the 
delusion, of ignorant or thoughtless minds. 
What we declare, without fear of contra- 
diction, is, that while it is confessed that 
the vernacular languages alone are avail- 
able for imparting an elementary educa- 
tion to the mass of the people of Hindoo- 
stan, it is insisted on as a fact, that these 
languages do not at present nffoid an ade- 
quate medium for communicating a know- 
ledge of the higher departments of litera- 
ture, science, and theology: for sucli a 


purpose, these dialects do not contain a 
sufficient number and variety of terms; 
and even if they did, there are no original 
writings, and not enough translated, nor 
will be, for centuries to come. The Eng- 
lish language, and it alone , is found to 
supply the necessary medium : it is accord- 
ingly employed as the only adequate in- 
strument for the conveyance of every 
branch of useful knowledge, with the view 
of raising up a higher and more effective 
order of men, who shall spread a healthful 
influence over society on evory side. 

“ Thus, for the present, must the Eng- 
lish language in India be viewed as the 
medium of acquisition to the thoroughly- 
educated few i and the vernacular dialects, 
to the ordinarily-educated many : the one 
forms the channel of contribution to the 
reservoir of those minds which are to be 
cultivated so as to disseminate all know, 
ledge — the other will form the channels of 
distribution to those who must be satisfied 
with the mere elements of knowledge : the 
one unseals the inexhaustible fountain of 
all knowledge— the other serves as ducts to 
diffuse its vivifying waters over the wastes 
of a dry and parched land. To those who 
have studied the history of the world, and 
traced the rise of reformations, and marked 
the progress of society, I appeal, whether 
the piocess now described lie not a rational 
one — one based on the lessons to be 
gathered from the experience of ages? 
The English language, I repeat it, is the 
lever which, as an instrument, is destined 
to move all Ilnuloostan ! 

“ This naturally leads me to refer to a 
crisis in the history of India, which seems 
now approaching. If, as has been shewn, 
the communication of useful knowledge 
will destroy the ancient Hindoo systems — 
and if the English language cannot be 
thoroughly mastered without such know- 
ledge being acquired — what follows? The 
universal spread of English would pro\e 
the universal death. knell of thellmdoo sys- 
tems. And what next? One almost shrinks 
from the contemplation of it. Weigh the 
facts of the case. Already, in Calcutta, 
Allahabad, Delhi, and other stations, there 
are government seminaries established, 
where English is taught without religion. 
And the demand for English is likely soon 
to increase ten-fold, if not a hundred-fold. 
The reason is obvious. Till very recently, 
the language universal in India, as the 
language of government business, politi- 
cal, financial, und judicial, has been the 
Persian; the attainment of which will not 
enlighten, though it may greatly darken, 
the mind, and vitiate the heart. At pre- 
sent, there is a strong disposition to abo- 
lish it altogether, and to substitute the 
English in its place. About two years 
ago, it wa9 abolished in the political de- 
paitment of government. This change has 
already begun to work. In the great native 
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courts, instead of a Persian, must in fu- 
ture be supported an English secretary : 
and the next step is to send for an Eng- 
lish schoolmaster. In some instances, these 
two offices have been conjoined ; so that, 
in several of the palaces of the rajahs, there 
is now an English school. 

“ Owing to this substitution of English 
for Persian, a considerable sensation has 
taken place. From the Burman empire to 
the banks of the Indus, there has been 
more or less a demand for English books 
and English teachers. Even in the court 
of Delhi, the favourite son of the lineal 
representative of the great Mogul is him- 
self studying English. The young rajah 
of Bhurtpore, not long since the rendez- 
vous of our enemies, does the same. At 
Kotah, the royal seat of one of the great 
military Rajpoot tribes, in the very palace, 
there is a school, in which several of tho 
sons of the chieftains are learning English. 
JBeyond the borders of Hindoostan Proper, 
the same interest has, in many instances, 
been excited. More than one of the prin- 
cipal frontier khans have sent for English 
books and English teachers. Jubbar 
Khan, the brother of Dost Mahammad 
Khan, the present powerful ruler of Ka- 
bul, has sent his son, a promising youth of 
fourteen, to Loodianah, in northern India, 
to be instructed in English. Government 
agents at Simlah,in the north-western range 
of the Himalaya, in Nepaul, the country 
of the Goorkhas, &c. have sent for Eng- 
lish books, for the sons of chieftains, who 
wish to learn English. Numerous other 
such cases might be specified, did time 
permit; but all this is enough to shew, 
that theie is agrowing and wide-spreading 
desire for the acquisition of English ; and 
if government will substitute it, as there is 
every reason to suppose it will, in the fi- 
nancial and judicial, as well as the politi- 
cal department, all the men of influence 
and ambition, all the aspirants after place 
and pow er, will flock to the study of Eng- 
lish. 

“ Once let these leaders of the people 
become thorough English scholars, and 
what will they be ? Here opens upon us 
the glimpse of a dreadful cusis. Give 
them knowledge without religion , according 
to the present government plan, and they 
will become a nation of infidels / So that, 
instead of having to contend with the 
abominations of idolatry, you will have to 
contend with the wildest forms of European 
infidelity ! 

“If this be the nature of the approach- 
ing crisis, who can recall the lesson to be 
gained from the experience of ages ; a dear- 
bought lesson, deeply impiinted in traces 
of desolation, and stamped in characters of 
blood ?— Who can look at the convulsions 
which lately rent asunder the nations of 
Europe; and beholding, in atrocities 
which not only outvie those of savage hie, 


but would in the comparison prove the 
savage to be a sage, eternal monuments of 
the disastrous power of knowledge unsanc- 
tified, and brilliant talents uncontrolled 
by the power of religious principle, --who, 

I ask, can seriously review all this, and 
think of the crisis which is impending 
over Iudia, without a thrill of horror ? 
And if government will not come forward 
to teach the Hindoos a pure and sanctifying 
religion, it rests with us, as the benefactors 
of our race, to dare the attempt : now is 
the time ; now is the favourable moment : 
but let us beware lest it be ‘now, or — 
never.' ” 

MOONSHEE MOHUN LOL, 

Moonshee Mosliun Lol, the traveller 
and author, has lately been on a visit to 
this station. This individual, having re- 
ceived an education in the college at Delhi, 
accompanied Lieut. Burncs in an exten- 
sive tour, from Delhi to Peshawur, Kabul, 
Balk, Bokhara, Mashad, Ilirat, and Can- 
daliar, the journal of which forms altoge- 
ther an interesting volume, and is pub- 
lished evidently from the MS. of the 
moonshee. In appearance, Moliun Lol 
is agreeable, with pleasing manners; his 
features are marked and countenance intel- 
ligent, and he converses in English with 
much fluency and readiness. He is now 
on his way to Candahar, holding an ap- 
pointment under our government. — Mec- 
rut Observer. 

SUTTEES AT BEEKANEER. 

Among the memorabilia of Beekaneer, 
ought to be mentioned the place called 
Dcvee koond , two and a-half kos on the 
east of the city, where the deceased rajas 
of Beekaneer are burned, and their mo- 
numents built, as the rajas of Bhurtpoor 
were wont to do at Govurdhun. Some of 
the chutrees are built entirely of the white 
marble of Mukrana, in Mar war, and the 
rest aro of red sandstone, elegantly chi- 
selled, though partaking a little of the pon- 
derous style generally observed in the 
quadrangular Jain temples, called Chou- 
rasee. Many of the monuments have a 
slab of white marble standing upright be- 
neath the central dome, with the effigies 
of the deceased prince, wives and such fe- 
male slaves as pel formed suttee with him. 
Some of these tables are crowded with fi- 
gures ; but it is worthy of notice that the 
numbers of those devoted women who 
braved the fire for their depai ted master’s 
name’s sake are becoming fewer and fewer 
at every succeeding generation. One of 
the worthies, whose ashes repose at the 
Devee Koond, was accompanied to the 
pyre by eighty-four suttees : another had 
eighteen : others less and less, until, at last, 
the late Maharaja Soorut Sing was gathered 
to his fathers without a single suttee shar- 
ing his funeral pile. The last that oc- 
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currcd was nine years'ago, when the ’late 
rajah’s second son, Xu war Motec Singh, 
an exceedingly tine young man, was 
burned with his widow, a princess of 
Odepoore, who was in the prime of eas- 
tern womanhood, being but sixteen or se. 
vcntecn years old at the time of this cruel 
sacrifice. 

The gradual and spontaneous abandon- 
ment oF this rite, formerly"so^strictly en- 
forced, speaks well for the increased civi- 
lization of this branch at least of the Rnh- 
tores ; and Mr, Trevelyan’s appeal to the 
present head of the family, regarding the 
suppression of infanticide, was promptly 
and most satisfactorily answered by an as- 
surance that Maharaja Soorut Sing had 
already decreed the abolition of this un- 
natuinl system, so that the Raja Rutun 
Sing would himself discountenance the 
same . — Delhi Gaz, 

LADY WILLIAM BFNTINCK. 

Although we have foi borne, for reasons 
alieady given, to extract the contradictory 
opinions of the Calcutta pi ess respecting 
the merits of Lord Win, Bentinck, the 
same reason will not apply to Lady Wil- 
liam, concerning whose qualities there is 
no discordance of opinion, “ As for his 
excellent lady,” says the Hurlaru, speak- 
ing of the late Governor-general, “ has 
there ever been a dissenting voice as to her 
exalted worth ? Iler high moral example, 
her beneficence to the distiessed, her ur- 
banity and kindness to all who approached 
her, and especially to the natives, are the 
theme of universal admiration. In the 
departure of Lord Wm. Bentinck, we 
lose an enlightened ruler and worthy man; 
in that of Lady William, one of the most 
amiable of her sex, who will be regretted 
by all, hut more especially by the poor 
and the distressed, whom her bounty lias 
so often relieved.” 

jeytore. 

Extract of a letter, dated Jeyporo, 31st 
March : — “ The alfairs of Jeypore are, I 
believe, finally settled to the satisfaction 
of Major Alves and the people; and it is 
confidently reported that the force no where 
will break up and return to cantonments 
before another week, Roopa, sometime 
6lave-girl, and latterly mistress of the se- 
raglio of Jotharam, was removed by force 
on the 28th from her fortress in the zenana 
ot the palace, where she had considered 
herself safe ; and obstinately refused to 
fiuit, or afford or allow any information 
with regard to the regicides. She was un- 
deceived in her opinion of the secutity of 
her retreat only by the entrance of a Raj- 
poot chief and four of his myrmidons, all 
armed with naked tulwars, who speedily 
made her prisoner. The day before her 
arrest, her followers and those of Buiree 


Saul, the Rawul of Samote, now regent, 
were on the point of coming into collision 
in the streets 5 and a serious affray and 
effusion of blood was only prevented by 
the strenuous personal exertions of the po. 
litical agent, 'i his amazon is to he de- 
livered over to the tender mercies of one 
of the thakonrs, who will beyond a doubt 
secure her for the rest of her life a suffi- 
ciency of ghee and rice in one of the many 
strong forts of the Jeypore states. So 
great was her influence in the palace, that 
while she remained, it was known that 
cither love or fear would altogether sup- 
press any chance of eliciting a spark of 
evidence from the domestics, touching the 
murder, of which she and Jotharam are 
univei sally considered the primuvi nofi/c. 
She is said to he as wealthy as Ci(Tesu«, 
having at her command some twenty or 
thi rty lacs of rupees, phmdcied from pea- 
sant and citizen, village and city ; nay, 
some assert that the palace itself and its 
master did not escape her nll-sceing eye 
and all-ginsping hand. In this labour of 
love, Jotharam was a willing assistant : and 
when about to depait from Jeypore, whole 
boxes of contraband goods were seized by 
Major Alves, which proved to be crown- 
jewels, and valuables of all soils belong- 
ing to the palace. Although escorted by 
a tioop of horse and two companies of 
infantry, Jotharam was reluctant to Ieavo 
his sanctuary, and indeed did not do so 
till he had received the most pressing mes- 
sages from the political agent, who, I 
fancy, would have had recourse to coercive 
measures had he delayed much longer : as 
it was, the troops were kept waiting in the 
sun from nine till noon. The ex-minister tra- 
velled in a by lee, but theie were elephants, 
horses, &c. in attendance, besides about 
100 of his own followers. lie expressed 
great apptehension of being shot or speared 
by a body of men called nan^ahs, a kind 
of armed police, much attached to the royal 
family ; dressed in the first fashion, since 
they ape that of Adam and Eve in para- 
dise! The ex-minister is now at a coun- 
try residence of the rajah’s, called Deosir, 
or Dewsa, three marches towards Agra, 
where, though ostensibly free, he is in rea- 
lity strictly watched and guarded by a 
ri«alah of Blair’s horse, and two compa- 
nies of the 36th regiment. I venture to 
predict he will experience a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished, by being 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, in the 
course of a few months. Mcigh Singh, 
the influential thakoor of Diggee, on the 
Necmuch road, has been directed to leave 
Jeypore. Byrce Saul, in conjunction with 
a trio of thakoors, is to have dominion 
over the zenana, court, palace, and infant 
raja; one, Kishen Lai, is appointed minis- 
ter of finance ; the commander in-chief 
of the army is to be three gentlemen in 
one.” 
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Extract of another letter, dated 25th 
March:— “New matters regarding the 
crimes of Jotaram are daily becoming 
known. Of his murders, no less than 
two hundred are enumerated by the names 
of the victims. We cannot but suppose, 
therefore, that, in the commission of these 
at different periods of his power, others, 
whose names are not known, fell beneath 
his hand also. Regarding his murder of 
the late raja, the following is reported, and 
has obtained univeisal belief with the in- 
habitants of all classes: — That poison was 
administered in the shape of medicine; 
and that the young raja, shortly after 
taking it, experiencing effects different 
from those anticipated, and from other cir- 
cumstances, became alarmed, and suspec- 
ting the trick that had been played him, 
endeavoured to induce vomition by putting 
his finger down his throat, and succeeded 
in ejecting from his stomach a considerable 
portion of the poison ; and that Jotaram’s 
son (named, I believe, Futty Lai), see- 
ing this, immediately stabbed him with a 
dagger in the neck and again in the groin. 
This, therefore, accounts for the refusal 
of Jotaram, at the funeral of the raja, to 
permit any one to inspect the body.” 

The future government of the state is to 
be carried on by a council of regency, at 
the head of which, it is believed, Burri 
Saul will be placed ; this measuie will 
avoid the necessity of delegating the power 
of misrule to the hands of any single in- 
dividual, and Burri Saul being an igno- 
rant, stupid man, attached to us, by whose 
influence alone he is retained in power, 
will render the council a nonentity in the 
hands of the political agent, who will thus 
be enabled to do as he pleases. Mr. Blake 
is talked of as the agent to be ; he is a lo- 
quacious youngster, and although it might 
be more prudent to entrust the intciesting 
charge of rearing an infant prince “ in the 
way he should go ” to a man of maturer 
years, yet he is an enthusiast in his trade, 
and some say highly qualified for the trust. 
Barri Saul has been visited in forma by 
the agent and has returned the visit, so 
that his installation is over and his place 
secured ; he is at present the only consti- 
tuted authority in the city. Now that the 
government of Jeypore is viitually in our 
hands, for the present, at least, it is sup- 
posed that the retortion of a military 
force in Shekawattec will be no longer ne- 
cessary, as Jotharam without doubt was the 
fomenter of every disturbance in the dis- 
trict. — Hurkaru. 

The following is a translation from a 
native Ukhbar : — “ From the 27th of 
March, the doors of Iiaj di Ram Sing’s 
house have remained blockaded through 
the villainy of Rawcl Byri Sal : even food 
is not admitted. The agent and his fol- 
lowers, actuated by interested motives, are 
bent on tyranny, and the perpetiation of 


some dreadful deed, for the purpose of 
establishing Rawal Jee’s power. 'phe 
rajah's grandfather connot bear this man 
and is resolved on self-destruction. India 
has never witnessed such scenes of oppres, 
sion as are now acted in the Jeypoor terri- 
tories. The rani is in the fifth month of 
her pregnancy, and the rajah an infant at 
the breast. It is probable that both will 
he destroyed, and heaven knows on whom 
the guilt may rest. Two companies of 
sepoys (by way of protection to her and 
her child) guard the door of her apart- 
ment, by Rawal’s desire. Rahmut Alice 
Khan, Ilawal Byri’s vakeel, has renewed 
his promises of reward, in jewels and cash, 
whenever he is secured in the post of mi- 
nister. All correspondence is suspended 
between the rani and her people. The 
agent’s orders arc all verbal— never writ- 
ten ; the bazaars are shut ; and appre- 
hensions felt of similer outrages to those 
which formerly marked Rawal Jee’s mok- 
tari. There has been a stop put to all so- 
cial intercourse.” 

REDUCTIONS. 

Further reductions in the civil establish, 
mentof this presidency we hear rumoured . 
of the eight conimissioncrships three are 
to be abolished, — Benares, Futtyghur ami 
Moradabad. In the event of this change 
taking place, Allyghur, it is said, is to he 
added to the Meerut division. As eco- 
nomy is the leading feature of these re. 
ductions, it were ridiculous to make any 
observations oil their propriety. Govern- 
ment, indeed, have been fortunate in the 
falling in of higher paid officers; the 
promotion of Mr. F. C. Smith and the 
appointment of the lion. J. Shore in suc- 
cession, reduce the salary of the Saugor 
agency and commisstoncrship one-third, 
or rather more perhaps. The pay of the 
successor at Delhi will doubtless he cut 
down to the new standard. On a former 
occasion, we believe, government ga\e 
out that the salaries attached to certain 
situations were fixed at a higher scale as 
rewards to the service; they had better 
have said as rewards to incumbents, that 
the breach of word might not have oc- 
curred, — for, as they have lapsed, the pay 
has been reduced. The new secretary to 
government in the judicial department m 
Calcutta draws a salary of Its. 36, OCX) per 
annum ; and the new secretary to the 
board Its. 24,000 ! and further reductions 
are in progress .— Meerut Obs ,, Apr. 9. 

ASSASSINATION OK MR. FHASFK. 

A letter from an officer of lank, at 
Delhi, says : “ There is no doubt of Mr. 
Fraser’s murderer being in custody, ami 
as little that he has been employed by the 
Ferozepore Nuwab, Shumsheotleen, though 
it may be very difficult to convict him.” — 
Englishman, April 16. 
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Notwithstanding die untoward appear- 
ance of the case, at first, there is every 
reason to hope fora successful termination 
of the inquiry into the assassination of the 
late commissioner. We are not in the 
secrets of the magistrate’s office, and, as 
the proceedings are for the most part pri- 
\ate, we do not pretend to know more 
than other people; hut enough has trans- 
pired to leave no doubt that suspicion con- 
tinues to attach to the jageerdar of Feroze- 
poie and the individual, his companion, 
whom the magistrate apprehended last 
week .— Delhi Gaz., Apr. 8. 

A private letter from Delhi, dated March 
07 states that there is no doubt that the 
track of the murderer has been discovered. 
Mr. Metcalfe has ofl'ered a reward of 
]K 5,000 for the discovery of the actual 
murderer. 

Letters from Delhi speak in very indig- 
nant terms of the apparent apathy of the 
Agra government in the matter of Mr. 
Fraser’s murder. Not a single public 
functionary, it is said, now considers his 
life secure against the vindictive assassin 
(some disappointed suitor in a court of 
justice, or a person affected by bis official 
acts in some other way,) while the local 
authorities hesitate to follow up suspected 
guilt, and allow a native of high rank to 
remain at large, whom general opinion 
points out as the real murderer of Mr. 
Fuser. We cannot bo surprised at these 
warm expressions of feeling by those who 
are on the spot, eicn though somewhat 
unjust to the authorities whom they con- 
demn. We have already noticed a similar 
complaint in the Delhi Gazelle, and staled 
our conviction that the w liter was quite 
wrong in supposing the matter would not 
he taken up in a proper manner. Hut 
whatever deliberations may have occurred 
within the conclave of the council board, 
and whatever order# may have been issued 
upon the subject, it cannot be desirable 
that premature publicity should bo given 
to them. 

According to all accounts, strong sus- 
picion attaches to Sbumsodecn, the na- 
waub of Ferozepoor, against whom a de- 
cree was given by Mr. Fraser relative to 
the division of the family property. The 
suspicion against the nawaub is under- 
stood to rest on his having received a let- 
ter from Kureem Khan, the supposed as- 
Wssin, on the evening of the murder, and 
having immediately replied thereto. This 
is known by the fact of the letter itself 
having been intercepted. Whether or not 
the contents of the two letters allude to the 
subject of the murder, the correspondence 
between the assassin and the nawaub, at 
such a moment, must necessarily be looked 
upon as a very suspicious circumstance. 
Shumsodeen was still at laige on the 16th 


of the present month; but Kurreem 
Khan, and a supposed accomplice, Wasil 
Khan, and Mirza Mogul Beg, the father- 
in-law of Shumsodeen, were to bo lodged 
in the cells of the Octagon, at the Cash- 
mere gate in Delhi on the evening of the 
16lh oi the next morning, according to a 
letter before us, and Shumsodeen had 
been “ politely invited to visit Delhi,” 
winch he promised to do on the 19th ; but 
he was not expected to perform bis pro- 
mise, except under compulsion. — Cal. 
Cour , Apr. 27. 

amt sixu. 

The notorious Zalnn Sing Ims again 
been committing depredations. lie is for- 
tifying a ghurrio near Sernya, a short dis- 
tance fiom his old fort of Budderee, now 
in the hands of the Annul. He has 
burned several villages and lately plun- 
dered the house of J.irick JjoII Canongo, 
llchar, and carried olffour of bis children, 
who are supposed to have been sent to 
Goruckpore. Zalim Sing is wandering 
about the borders of Oude, sometimes 
near the Jaunpoie and at others near the 
Allahabad district . — Central Free Press, 
Mai ch 2 1. 

TF A 1*LANT. 

Wo understand that further discoveries 
of the tea-plant have been made on our 
eastern frontier among the Munoepoor 
lulls, and that some specimens of the leave* 
have been sent down to the agricultural 
and horticultui.il society, and are now in 
possession of Dr. Wallicli. Major Grant 
lias the merit of this new discovery. The 
plant was pointed out to him in the hills 
by tSIians, who knew it well, having visited 
the tea-garden cultivated by the Chinese, 
But wcare told, the specimens of the leaf 
(which we have not seen), from want of 
proper curing, arc not in a state to render 
it possible, at present, to judge of the qua- 
lity of the tea that might be obtained in 
that district. In the meantime, it is very 
satisfactory to know that the plant is com- 
mon among those lulls in a large extent of 
country, and that we have thus a double 
resource in our own neighbourhood, which 
may hereafter render us independent of 
China for a commodity become so neces- 
sary to the comfort of Europeans and so 
very important as an object of trade. The 
billsin Muneepoor, on which the tea-plant 
is indigenous, must be of considerable 
elevation ; for in a letter we have seen, des- 
cribing the successful result of a late ha- 
rassing expedition against some freebooters, 
it is mentioned that, in two days’ march 
from Sungonoo, the party found them- 
selves among pine and oak forests, and 
that the nights, even in the middle of 
March, were extremely cold.— Cal. Cour., 
Apr. 16. 
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THE JEEND TERRITORY. 

The government, notwithstanding their 
general vigour and decision, have allowed 
a lapse of many months to take place with- 
out coming to any decision regarding the 
Jeeiul territory, of which the station of 
Loodianah forms a part. The last Jeend 
raja, Sungut Singh, died in November last, 
leaving no male heir to the guddee, if it 
deserves such a name. A grand-uncle is, 
however, living, whose mother has as- 
sumed the management of the raj. Jeend 
is one of the protected Sikh states, yielding 
a revenue of Its. 1,50,000, and according 
to custom or treaty, now lapses to the 
British government. Some of the terri- 
tory is beyond the Sullcdge. Ibis portion 
will probably be taken possession of by 
ltunjeet Singh, who would be likewise 
not much disinclined to all on this side, a 
claim to which he would really found, in 
having bestowed a part of it on the grand- 
father of the late idja, and some on the 
raja himself. — il tofusi.il Uhhbar, Apr. 4. 

CAUSES 01’ DISTRESS AMONGST THE 
LABOURING Cl ASSES. 

Let us see whether the numerous im- 
provements that have been made in ma- 
chinery, not only in India, where but few 
impiovement* are made, but also in Lu- 
rope, wheie every day something is in- 
vented to cheapen labour, have any ways 
tended to increase the poveity of the In- 
dian ryots. .1 he effects of improved ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of cloth and 
tin cad on the industry of the Indian ryots 
me more extensive tliun one can at the first 
sight peiteive. It is well known that since 
the improvement of cloth manufacture the 
export trade of India in this staple article 
has been wholly abandoned, and thus no 
inconsiderable numbei ol weavers lias been 
throw n out of employ. But it is not only 
the abandonment of the export cloth Hade, 
but the inti eduction of Euiope cloths, 
which being of a finer texture have thrown 
a greater number of weavers out of employ. 
Some, indeed, continue to follow that 
trade, and make shift to compete with the 
machineries and steam-engines of Lngland 
(a hard and unequal combat for the poor 
Bengally) by changing the fashion of the 
bordeis and flowcis of their cloths much 
more quickly, and moie suited to the pre- 
dominant taste of the limes than the dis- 
tance of the English manufacturers from 
the place of consumption will allow them 
to do ; but by far the greater portion of 
these people lias been forced to abandon 
that trade and follow some other — chiefly 
agriculture. Thus, an influx of tillers of 
the soil has tended to reduce the rate of 
their wages, or to increase the quantum of 
labour. Hence, rice and other produce 
have become cheap, and do not make such 
good returns as they used to do before. 
This calamity, which cannot always con- 


tinue, would not be so generally felt if 
the weavers were the only people who had 
to compete with the machinery of England. 
It is well known that cloth would formerly 
be manufactured not only for home con- 
sumption but also for export, from thread 
spun by native women of every cla«,s. 
From the brahmin to the hary — from the 
wealthy zemindar and merchant's wife to 
the wife of the poorest ryot, had a charkha 
for herself and every female in the family. 
Return of profit to each woman was more 
than sufficient for her subsistence, and 
thus one-half of the population used to 
live by spinning. Since the introduction 
of Euiopc* thread, so supciiur in quality 
and cheap in price, scarcely a chaihlui, 
to be seen in the country. Not only that, 
the returns of this rude spinning-machine 
are not now enough to maintain the spinner, 
but cannot cover even the cost of cotton. 
Under these circumstances, it is no won. 
der, that a poor family that used to com- 
mand the industry of four hands, having 
two rendered altogether unproductive, 
must suffer penury. Hence the increase 
of poverty among the ryots and other 
poorer classes. — Rtformer, Apnl 13. 

rm. GERARD. 

We are extremely concerned to hear of 
the death of Surgeon James Gerard, at 
Subattoo, on the 31st of March, fins 
gentleman, it will be remcmbeied, accom 
panied the enterprising Burncs on his tra- 
vels, and was of no less an enterprising 
turn himself. It is supposed that he ne- 
ver recovered the effects of his last rough 
journey. Science will suffer by Dr. Ge- 
rard's untimely demise, for the results of 
his later travels have not yet been made 
known, though at the time of the casualts 
he was laying down his maps, and putting 
h:s notes and memoranda together. It is 
to be hoped that Dr. Gerard’s brother, 
Capt. Gerard, who was assisting him m 
the task we have mentioned, will take steps 
to publish all that had been completed 
Englishman. 

THE tllURUK I’UJA. 

A warm discussion is going on, in the 
papers of this presidency (European and 
native), respecting the justice and expe- 
diency of permitting the cruel exhibitions 
of the Churuk Puja, recently celebrated 
Some defend the toleration of these barba- 
rities, on the ground that they are con- 
nected witli the Hindu religion, wlnci 
the government are pledged not to inter- 
fere with; others (who, it is gratifying to 
see, appear to speak the sense of the ma- 
jority of both classes,) condemn and stig- 
matize the sanguinary rites of the Churuk, 
as crimes against society, inferior only to 
the suttee, and as, like that, unsanctione* 
by the best Hindu authorities. The Gv«- 
nanneshun says. “We must confess 
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do not see how far government would be 
right in putting down a practice which has 
been held sacred by a great portion of our 
countrymen from time immemorial. The 
evils which result to society from the inter- 
ference of the state with the religion of its 
subjects, are too glaring to be denied ; 
and we cannot admit that the grounds upon 
which our contemporaries have rested 
their arguments, are sufficient to justify 
government to deviate from the principle of 
strict neutrality, which they have solemnly 
pledged to observe. To say that, because 
such a practice is not enjoined by the shat- 
ters that theiefore it should he abolished, 
is a position which seems to us to he beset 
with insurmountable difficulties. For, if 
the people believe in the sacredness of the 
observance, it is sophism to maintain that 
it forms no part of their religion. But is 
it true, that the boring of bodies in the 
Clmrruck Poojab is not at all sanctioned 
in the scriptures of the Hindoos? Is 
there no passage to he found in their sacred 
writings, authorizing the performance of 
this rite, barbarous as it may seem to our 
eyes? Cannot a single sloko be quoted 
from theshasters, winch renders it incum- 
bent on the votaries of Ilindooism to ob- 
serve tins annual poojah ? Let these ques- 
tions be settled before any attempt is made 
to put down by force a practice, which, 
however horrid and cruel, is considered 
by a large mass of our countrymen, as a 
means to propitiate the deity. These ob- 
servations afford, also, a sufficient reply to 
the argument founded upon the inhuma- 
nity of the exhibition. For, if that can 
serve as a justification to our rulers to 
abolish this custom, we cannot conceive 
where will be the limit to the encroach- 
ments of government on the religion of 
the country.” 

The Friend of India observes. — “ Life 
is endangered by these brutal rites, al- 
though perhaps it cannot be said that it is 
directly attacked in them. Will the dan- 
ger thus incuried justify government in 
putting a stop to the pooja allogether ? We 
most earnestly desiie it might, and incline 
to think it may. Perhaps, however, it 
would be well to get public feeling more 
generally and strongly excited against it, 
before so serious a measure was actually 
adopted. It could not but have the ap- 
pearance of invasion of conscience, unless 
the people were themselves numerously to 
demand it.” 

GOVERNMENT LI FE-ASSURANCE, 

The Government Life Assurance was to 
commence operations on the 1st May. 
The following by-law is intended to pro- 
tect the interests of the assured in existing 
societies, which will be put down by the 
government society — 

“ I am also directed to append for your 
information an extract of a by-law’ of 
^«fl/.Joimi.N.S.Voi. 18. No. 70. 


the government life-assurance institution, 
which the committee have submitted, with 
the rules of the institution, for the sanc- 
tion of government ; — 

“ * The directors of the government in. 
stitution, under the authority of govern- 
ment, will receive propositions from the 
existing life-assurance offices of Calcutta, 
until the 1st May for the entire 

tiansfer of their respective risks, at n fair 
nnd reasonable valuation; the government 
institution protecting and undertaking all 
engagements ot the said offices, agreeably 
to the tenor of the third clause of the go- 
vernment notification published in the Cal- 
cutta Gazelle Ktlraotdnian/ of the 16th 
March 183 V ” 

A concspondcnt of the Fiif’hshman 
thinks this unsatisfactory. “ Such a com- 
munication as this,” lie says, “ is a mere 
mockeiy; the veiy extension of die period 
for receiving ‘ propositions from the ex- 
isting offices until the 1st May 1836,’ when 
it is understood that the new office is to 
open on the 1st May 1835, shews clearly 
that there is no intention at all on the part 
of the committee that any ‘ suggestions 
or objections’ of the old societies shall 
have any consideration whatever, in the 
arrangements for establishing the new one. 
But, I ask, on what urc we to make sug- 
gestions? where can vve inisu objections’ 
There is literally nothing to go upon,— tho 
whole proceeding evuues a determination 
on the part of die < oinmittee to force on 
the new society, without allowing llioso 
intended on the old to have one word to 
say on their behalf. As the m liter now 
stands, it is wholly impossible lor theold 
societies to do any thing, — even the Lnu. 
dable cannot. What is meant by the ‘en- 
tile transfer of their respective risks?’ 
docs it mean as they now stand, good and 
bad? if it does, then I contend, that the 
committee are acting unfairly, and, how- 
evei unintcnti. nally, covertly ; and in any 
case their conduct is calculated to alarm 
most senously all theold lives, for us the 
committee will not wait until such propo- 
sition is made and settled, but are forcing 
the new society into existence prematurely, 
the young lives of the existing societies 
will have left the old, and when the trans- 
fer comes to he made, there will remain 
nothing hut old lives; and then will come 
the consideration of ‘ the fair and reason- 
able valuation,’ nnd tins fair and reason- 
able valuation having then to be made by 
the directors, bound by certain rules, — 
strictly lied down to look to the interests 
of the society, — we may pretty well guess 
what will become of the unfortunate old 
lives.” 

The Madras Herald has the following 
remarks It will he seen by our Cal- 
cutta extracts, that the supreme govern- 
ment have at length decided on the msti- 
(N) 
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tution of a government plan of life in- 
surances — a committee is appointed to 
frame rules and regulations — and the 
scheme is to embrace risks on the lives of 
all classes, European and Native! We 
have already given our opinion on the in- 
terference of government in this matter, 
viewed as a branch of commercial specu- 
lation : the weight of the government’s se- 
curity must give it serious influence as an 
intruder on the present establishments. 
We ure, however, somewhat curious to see 
the scale upon which the insurance of na- 
tive risks will be conducted. Founded, as 
it ought to be, upon calculations derived 
from the statistics of mortality amongst 
the native population, we may well inquire 
whence these data are to be gained : and, 
in their absence, whether, upon a plan that 
must thus necessarily be so ill-digested, the 
government is authorized to erect their 
huge structure to overshadow its more 
humble but better and more legitimately- 
constructed neighbours.” 

The Englishman has corrected an im- 
pression, by which many persons were 
misled with respect to the government life 
insurance plan. Among the rules drafted 
for this institution, there is one which pro- 
vides that four-fiftli9 of the expected pro- 
fits of the first five years shall be thrown 
into a reserved fund, and that in the sub- 
sequent annual appropriations of profit 
there shall also be a similar reservation of 
four-fifths. Hence it has been inferred, 
that the policy-holders would never get 
more than one-fifth of these profits ; 
whereas they are every year to have one- 
fifth of the current profit and one-fifth of 
the accumulated fund in addition thereto. 
The guarantee fund will consequently be 
limited by this means to a maximum, 
which after a long period of time may bear 
a very small proportion to the amount of 
the premiums intermediately paid, and the 
ultimate effect will be very nearly the same 
as if the institution w-ere framed altogether 
upon the principles of mutual insurance.— 
Cal, Cour., Apr. 25. 

SIR J. V. GRANT. 

Sir J. P. Grant, who presides during 
the present sessions, appeared, we are 
sorry to say, rather unwell on taking his 
scat this day, and he continued to look 
worse until about twelve o’clock, when he 
found himself unable to sit any longer. 
Having intimated the same to the counsel 
on both sides, his lordship adjourned the 
case which was going on since yesterday 
till Monday ; and so weak was he, that he 
required the assistance of bis clerk to get 
down from the bench. Before his lord- 
ship could proceed two or three paces, he 
was from weakness about to fall, when 
Mr. Leith came and supported him, and 
instantly the advocate-geneial, Mr. Tur- 


ton, and others, rendered their assistance 
and handed Sir John to the registrar’s 
chambers, where the chief justice came to 
see him. Having for a while rested on a 
sofa, he left the court. — Ibid. 

ARMY RETIRING FUND. 

Mr. Cumin’s plan of an army retiring 
fund has been highly approved by a com- 
mittee of officers of the 70th and 53 d 
regts., with one dissenting voice, at 
Banda, and they have recorded their ap. 
probation, in terms very flattering to Mr. 
Cumin, in a circular which has been sub. 
mitted to the rest of the officers at the 
station. There seems to be little doubt 
that the scheme will be very generally 
viewed in the same light throughout the 
army. — Cal. Cour., Apr. 16. 

Great as are the advantages held forth to 
the army by the adoption of Mr. Cumin’s 
retiring fund, we cannot, however, refrain 
from expressing our doubts as to its 
ultimate establishment. The objection 
which, we should imagine, will principally 
stand in the way of success, is the im- 
mense sum required to be paid by pretent 
incumbents, to enable them to participate 
in its advantages, and which the majority 
of those called upon would find it utterly 
impossible to command. — Meerut Obs., 
Mar. 26. 

ADVFRTISFMKNT FOR A WIFE. 

The following appears amongst the ad- 
vertisements in the Mcct'ut Obsenwr ■ ‘‘ A 
gentleman, holding a lucrative appoint- 
ment in one of the finest of the upper pro- 
vinces, young, healthy, and active, of a 
tolerably respectable family, stands five 
feet eight in his stockings, and rising fast 
in the civil service, to complete his sub- 
lunary felicity, wishes to unite himself to 
a young lady, between the age of 17 and 
25. She must be accomplished, and per- 
fectly lady-like, musical, and fond of 
poetry; a well-turned figure, rather en- 
hori'point, a small foot and ancle, a good 
complexion, and only such connexions as 
the gentleman in question could intro- 
duce to his acquaintance in England. The 
young lady must be pretty and elegant, if 
not beautiful. Red hair would prove an 
insuperable objection. The young lady’s 
expenses to the upper provinces would 
willingly be paid, as also those of her 
outfit. The young lady must be a fresh 
importation. Apply by letter, post-paid, 
to A. D., care of the printer. Meerut, 
28th March 1835.” 

ROAD-TAX. 

We learn 'that a circular has been issued 
by the hoard of revenue of this presi- 
dency, through the com’.u sioners, to all 
collectors, on the subject of introducing a 
per-centagc of one per cent, on all es- 
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(B tes, tlie annual juraraa of which has 
bcen duly settled for a term of years ; the 
produce of which to form a fund, to be 
appropriated to the construction and re- 
pairs of roads in the several districts. — 
Meerut O'js., Mar. 26. 

THI MU ORISSA. 

Petition of the Moosulman Inhabitants of 

Calcutta, against the Abolition of the 

Mudrissa. 

“ The sovereigns of former times, in all 
ages and of all religions, have made it a 
principle to encourage literature and the 
sciences, and to promote the cultivation of 
the languages of different tribes and na- 
tions, deeming their own credit and the 
character of their rule to be dependent 
thereon ; but more particularly have the 
mlers of the British nation of past times 
udopted this principle. Further, it has 
been an object of the especial care of all 
kings, past and present, and of all rulers 
of cities and countries, to study the im- 
provement of every class of their subjects, 
and to keep them contented and happy, 
deeming tins course essential to the secu- 
rity and strengthening of their rule. They 
have never wilfully vexed the spirit of 
their people, nor have they thought it right 
to follow courses tending to break the 
hearts and hurt the feelings of those under 
their sway. Every one of them, in pro- 
portion as he has been actuated by these 
principles, has obtained the reward of 
lume and popularity ; and the designs of 
their enemies have been confounded and 
utterly consumed like btraw and stubble 
in the fire of tbeir good institutions and 
good government. But more especially 
the rulers of Inglistan, from the very first 
commencement of their rule in Ilmdons- 
tati nnd Bengal, studious of their good 
name amongst the people, have sought the 
affections of all classes of their subjects by 
showing kindness and consideration to all ; 
and that the foundations of their dominion 
might settle deeply, it has been their prin- 
ciple especially to consult the feelings of 
the Moosulmans, and to avoid by all means 
giving them just cause of offence and 
vexation. In all ways they have endea- 
voured to gladden the hearts of this class 
of their subjects, because it was from them 
and through them that they derived their 
dominion. Qn this account, in particular, 
the reputation of the English rulers has 
become resplendent as the sun at noonday, 
and the fame of their justice and equitable 
administration is on the tongue of the na- 
tives of all countries as a proverb and a 
by-word. In illustration of this, it will be 
sufficient to refer to the measures adopted 
for establishing the situation of kazee, 
and the practice of taking futwahs in 
trials ; but a stronger sample was in the 
establishment of the Mudrissa for convey - 
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ing instruction in the languages and lite- 
rature of Islam. Accordingly, when here- 
tofore the mournful report of the disso- 
lution of the Mudrissa was bruited abroad* 
we, looking to the past line of conduct and 
principles of our rulers, treated this report 
at once as a falsity, deeming it opposed to 
the uniform policy of all preceding go- 
vernments ; but as this matter is now con- 
firmed to us from various quarters, and 
though contrary to alt expectation, is yet 
what we have to apprehend and fear (for 
the intention to abolish the Mudrissa has 
been told over and over again, and by many) 
we are confounded and beside ourselves at 
the intelligence. It is the duty of subjects 
and dependants to represent humbly what 
may occur to them calculated to promote 
the welfare and reputation of their sove- 
reign; we therefore presume to submit 
the following few reasons why tins Mu- 
diissa should be allowed to continue. 

“ 1st. On the grounds of general bene- 
volence and charity, the promotion of 
which, in the tunc of all past soveieigns 
and rulers, has been a u established motive 
of action, and the discarding which Ims 
been repugnant to all received principles 
of good policy. 

“ 2dly. Through the foundation of the 
Mudrissa, the English India Company, in 
all towns, cities, and countries, from the 
east to the west, has obtained reputation 
and credit for well-directed charity and 
the support of worthy objeits, as well as lor 
the cultivation of liteiaturc. I he con- 
trary course at this present moment would 
lead to loss of this character in nil climates 
and all lands. 

“ 6dly. Warren Hastings, (who was 
well acquainted with the excellencies of 
Arabic literature, and with the extent of 
its sciences, and who appreciated intelli- 
gent and well-informed persons, and was 
himself pre-eminent for intelligence and a 
highly-cultivated mind,) founded thisMu- 
drissa of high repute out of his love for 
the people under his rule, (for in truth he 
w as a father of the people, Hiid regarded 
them as his own children,) and more espe- 
cially out of his regard and lugh consi- 
deration for men of learning and elegant 
literature, who stood to him in the rela- 
tion of respected dependants before a well- 
beloved superior. 

“ Ill's object was, that we poor men or 
in straightened circumstances, then want- 
ing the adornments of learning and culti- 
vated intellect, might through it attain the 
great blessing of these accomplishments; 
and that we helpless wanderers in the 
darkness and bewilderment of ignorance, 
might be clad in the bright garments of 
knowledge and enlightenment. From this 
cause especially has the roputalion of this 
gentleman for philanthropy and tender 
consideration townrds the poor spread far 
and wide in all countries and cities, and 
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his name is high as a promoter of science 
and encourager of learned men, no less 
than as a liberal protector of all under his 
rule. Every one is open-mouthed in sing- 
ing praises and in offering prayers for this 
unparalelled statesman : and small and 
great, from the date of the founding of the 
Mudrissa to this day, are united in admi- 
ration of his high qualities. But now 
some men, utterly ignorant of the litera- 
ture and science of Arabia, and blind to 
its beauties and advantage^, have con- 
ceived the project of destroying the Mu- 
drissa, and causing the sciences of Arabia 
to cease; at which all men and all subjects 
of the state are in a ferment of agitation 
and despair at what may not come next. 

“ 4th. The British authorities who esta- 
blished and have supported the Mudrissa, 
had in view only the welfare of the peo- 
ple, the gratification of the poor, and the 
teaching of the children of those iu nar- 
row circumstances. 'Hie establishment of 
schools and hospitals has no other more 
beneficial end than this : to destroy this 
institution and restrain people from the 
acquisition of the knowledge it imparted, 
and the moral and religious principles it 
instilled, can only produce distress, vexa- 
tion, and heart-rending to all classes. 

“ 5th. Through the continuance of the 
Mudrissa, and the cultivation of the lite- 
rature and science taught therein, the ter- 
ritory of the Company has denved lustre, 
mid the credit of its government stands 
high amongst nations ; if it he destroyed, 
and this knowledge-maiket be closed (that 
is, *if the sources of instruction he dried 
up), and there be a dearth in consequence 
of men of learning and education, this 
bright reputation will be clouded, and the 
ci edit of the country ruined and destroyed. 

“ oth. Through the establishment of 
the Mudrissa, many students are annu- 
ally instiueted in useful knowledge, and 
thence piocecding into the intenor obtain 
high appointments m the cities and zillahs 
of Ilindoostan. There are at this tune 
near two hundred persons holding high 
offices, who have teceived there their edu- 
cation, and fiom their intelligence and 
good conduct the administration of the 
country deiives its character. By the de- 
molition of the establishment which is the 
source of these benefits, nothing but evil 
and mal-admimstration will be engen- 
dered in cadi and every town and zillah. 

“ 7th. From the time when the report 
of the abolition of the Mudrissa fiist 
gained giound, all classes, small and great, 
of the people have taken up the idea that 
the object and end of this measure is to 
eradicate the literature and religious sys- 
tem of Islam, in order that the measure 
may tend to the dissemination of the reli- 
gion of the proposers and originators of 
tlie measures itself, and so the subjects of 
the state may be caused to become Chris- 


tians. It has never been the custom of 
past sovereigns of esteemed reputation, to 
endeavour to lead their subjects to their 
own teligion by inflictions and injuries 
therefore, all persons are distressed and 
heart-broken, and bewildered and alarmed 
at the idea of the Government yielding to 
such a proposition. We trust and hope 
that, in consideration of all that has been 
urged above, the Government will, from 
motives of justice, philanthropy, and ge- 
neral benevolence, and to ensure its own 
stability, give orders for the continuance of 
the Mudrissa, and of the teaching and 
learning of the literature and science of 
Islam (the benefits of which are so evident 
and widely disseminated) on the footing 
on winch it has so long existed, and thus 
relieve us from the anxiety, and distress, 
and alarm, the bewilderment, and state of 
agitation, into which we have been tin own 
by the report above referred to ” 

(Signed and sealed by 8,312 persons ) 

REPLY. 

“ To the Moosulmnn Inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta whose names are subscribed to the 

Petition against the Abolition of the 

Mudrissa. 

“ IBs Lordship in Council assures the 
numerous subscriber to this petition, that 
the Government has no intention to abo- 
lish (he institution, in the prosperity of 
which they profess so warm an interest. 
So long as the desire to acquire instruc- 
tion in the language and literature of 
A labia, and in the laws, morality, aiul 
science of the Mahommedan faith, shall 
continue to he felt, and students shall 
otter for the classes which have been esta- 
blished, the professoislnps through which 
these branches of knowledge are imparted 
to the Mooslim youth, will be maintained 
on the same footing as heretofore ; and no 
one, whilst he conducts himsilt wiih pro- 
priety, will at any time be dc'prived of any 
stipend or other benefit he may be deriving 
from the institution. . 

“ The reform contemplated by the go- 
vernment extends only to a discontinuance 
for th® future of the practice of granting 
stipends to scholars in whatsoever branches 
of lea ning, as an inducement to them to 
continue the course of their studies ; this 
will not be confined to the Mudrissa and to 
the learning of Arabia, but is intended to 
be applied generally to students of all go- 
vernment institutions, and of all classes 
and branches of knowledge. It includes 
also an arrangement for the future adapta- 
tion of the instruction to the demand for 
it, as exhibited by the condition of the 
classes. In all other respects, the Mu- 
drissa will continue as a seminary for the 
education of the Mooslim youth of India, 
on the same fooling precisely as it was 
established by its illustrious founder, and 
has existed to the present day. 
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« Xhe Governor-general in Council is 
much concerned to observe, that the re- 
port of an intention to abolish this ancient 
institution should have obtained credit on 
so slight a foundation as that above referred 
to and it gives him additional pain to 
witness the distrust of the beneficent inten- 
tions of the Government towards its Moos- 
hm subjects, and of the tolerant principles 
by which it has ever been guided, which 
some of the topics touched upon in this 
petition would seem to show to prevail. 

« His Lordship in Council cannot how- 
ever for a moment believe that the sub- 
scribers to the petition, a large proportion 
of whom aie men versed in public affairs, 
ami well acquainted with the principles 
and practice of the British system of go. 
vernment, have seriously entertained the 
idea that the reforms contemplated in tne 
Mudrissa are ‘systematically directed to. 
wards the destruction of the literature and 
religious system of Islam,’ or have been 
dictated by the desire to forward the views 
of those who wish the conversion of all to 
their own particular faith. 

“ It is needless for the Governor-general 
in Council to declare that such motives 
never have influenced and never can influ- 
ence the councils of the government; and 
liis Lordship in Council would feel uneasi- 
ness if he thought that the government 
authorities had many part of their conduct 
or proceedings afforded ground or occasion 
of any kind for such an apprehension to be 
entertained by any classes of the subjects of 
the state. 

“ Council Chamber, 9th March 1835.” 
muneecoor. 

The expedition of Shah Shooja has been 
imitated in a small way on our eastern 
frontier ; but though the design was as spi- 
rited, the catastrophe has not been quite so 
heroic as in that case. To explain the mo- 
tives, we must go back to the invasion of 
Muneepoor by the Burmese in 1823. At 
that time, there were thiee principal chiefs 
of Muneepoor, — two brothers, ('hoorjeet 
and Marject, and their cousin Gu inbeer 
Singh. The two first were driven out of the 
country by the Burmese; but Gumbeer 
Smgh, being a man of more courage, took 
to the hills, keeping up the contest, and 
afterwards joined our army in Cachar, a 
detachment of which, under the enterpris- 
ing Lieut. Pemberton, penetrated into the 
mountains with Gumbeer Singh, and ex- 
pelled the invaders from Muneepoor. 
Gumbeer Singh was therefore recognised 
by the British Government as the Rajah of 
Muneepoor, without reference to the more 
legitimate, though perhaps forfeited, claims 
of his cousins. On the death of this chief, 
w hich occurred last year, his son was ac- 
knowledged by this government as his suc- 
cessor ; whereupon Joogendra Raj (we are 
not sure of the name), son of one of the 


two dispossessed rajahs, came to Calcutta 
to solicit that he might be recognised as 
Job Raj, or heir-apparent, in succession to 
the newly. elevated rajah. This is the young 
man, of rather an interesting appearance, 
whom our readers will remember to have 
seen in a black velvet dress at the govern- 
ment house parties. His personal solici- 
tation failed in its object; but no way dis- 
mayed by the disappointment, it appears 
that lie purchased a hundred muskets from 
a gunsmith in Calcutta, and providing 
himself also with a couple of very small 
cannon and a quantity of gunpowder, lie 
set out for his own country, accompanied 
by a few followers, not so numerous as to 
attract attention. When already far upon 
his journey, an unlucky mischance blew 
up the powder, by which accident some of 
his people were severely liuit, if not killed, 
and he himself was much scorched. The 
natural consequence of this explosion was 
a discovery of his design, the seizure of the 
arms for which no pass had been obtained, 
and the detention of the young hero at 
Sylhet by the magistrate of the district, — 
Cat. Cour., Apr, II. 

$.11 All SOOJAH, 

Shah Soojah suddenly returned to Loo- 
dianali on the 18th March, accompanied by 
about 150 followeis. He is now looked 
upon by the people with contempt. They 
say that, at the time when his majesty 
quitted Loodianah, he boasted that ho 
would either sit on the throne of Cahul, or 
return cm a bier. The Baruckziei and 
Sikhs intend coining to blows next month; 
time will shew the result.— Delhi Gaz. , 
Apr ' ** 

THE MVSOKE I'RJNCKS. 

A case occurred lately in the Supreme 
C’ouit, in which the plaintiff wa* one of the 
Mysore princes, and the defendant Rogo- 
ram (iossain, the well-known baniam to 
t lie late firm of Palmer and Co., and who, 
since the failure of that firm, has been re- 
siding at Ser.unporc, as it is said, avowedly 
to keep beyond the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. The particulars of the case, 
as stated for the plaintiff, are as follow. 
In J uiiinry 1829, Palmer and Co. drew 
two lulls amounted to Rs.27, 000, in favour 
of Rogoram Gossain, payable eighteen 
months after date, and bea.ing interest at 
the rate of twelve per-cent. Whether these 
were accommodation bills, or otherwise, 
does not appear, nor, indeed, is it material 
to the case ; hut it seems Rogoram Gos- 
sain, who was on intimate terms with the 
Mysore piinces, induced one of them to 
discount the hills, and endorsed them over, 
payable in the name of a fictitious person 
or order, his highness having an objection, 
common to men of rank in this country, 
to have his name connected with a com- 
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mercial transaction. Upwards of a dozen 
witnesses were examined as to the juris* 
diction, but the proof entirely failed, and 
plaintiff was nonsuited. — Englishman. 

MOFUSSIT. NEWS. 

Gwalior.— -The weight of this principa- 
lity is now borne by the Mama Sahib, 
whose recall was recommended in the part- 
ing advice of the late resident, who still 
continues to guide, by lus unpaid-for coun- 
sel, the steps of the rajah. The Mama 
Sahib exhibits a most conciliatory demea- 
nour to all his old enemies, who seem in- 
clined to turn to the rising sun, and to at- 
tach themselves to his cause with alacrity, 
if not sinceiity. The new resident has as 
yet had no occasion to display those sound 
and extended views, which one, who has 
been a secretary of the present Governor- 
general, must possess. The rajah defers 
to lus every suggestion; and with unvarying 
compliance on one side, it is evident that 
nothing but the most exemplary harmony 
can exist. 

His highness has solicited the return of 
Money Ram, with whom tear and avarice 
mnintain a strong struggle ; avarice will 
probably predominate and the Seth comply 
with the rajah’s request. Should he do so, 
his life and dearer property, will be at the 
disposal of the rajah, for under the present 
system, his being a Biitish subject will 
avail bun nothing. — Mof. Ukhbtn , Aj>A, 

Alh/gurh — A report, circulated and cre- 
dited by the natives, states that, during the 
Iloolee, an afliay occurred at Khry, a 
small village in this district, in which thice 
men were killed. The villagers, among 
other liberties which they indulge in dur- 
ing their Indian Saturnalia, paraded goodly 
effigies of the acting magistrate of the Zil- 
lah, Doulut Ram, the Ilatras Vislinuwce, 
and Man Sing, a banker at Coed, a suraf 
and a man ol influence, all which, to ren- 
der the spectacle more imposing, they 
mounted on asses. This plebeian insolence 
was observed by Man Singh, who sent a 
number of Ins followers to chastise the 
actors; icsistance was olfered and an affray 
ensued, in which this loss of life took place. 
Robbery is stated to be increasing rapidly 
throughout this district, and to exceed the 
exertions made to suppress it, as the geo- 
metric does the arithmetic ratio. At Cod, 
last week, the house of the civil surgeon 
was entered through a hole, which the rob- 
bers, in the full conviction of being unin- 
terrupted, had laboriously perforated in the 
brick and mortar wall, and some property 
carried off. In consequence of tins state 
of tilings, it is probable, that the night sys- 
tem will be abandoned, and that depreda- 
tions will now be earned on amid the blaze 
of noon. — l but. 

Lucknow . — The report is still credited 
that tins country is to be absoibed, and a 
visit from some members of the ‘ Board’ is 


daily expected, to adjust the absorbing pro. 
cess. Notwithstanding this intelligence 
creating dire dismay, the heart of the kin" 
is still hardened against his mother, to- 
wards whom he continues to indulge bis 
royal and unfilial anger, which is returned 
by that venerable matron, with the utmost 
rancour. An event lately occurred here 
ranking in the class of singular events. At 
a village, called Buratch, on the banks of 
the Goggra, resided tw o brothers, who by 
constant practice had attained to an extra- 
ordinary degree of perfection in the arts of 
swimming and diving, their feats in which 
generally attracted a crowd of spectators. 
They possessed the skill of a Leauder in 
sw imming, and the power of a Nicholas in 
remaining under the waters; and while 
lately displaying these properties, they 
weie observed to stop, struggle, and finally 
subverse themselves in the middle ol the 
rapid stream, where, under the glassy, 
clear, translucent wave, they were beheld, 
to the infinite wonder and delight ol the 
beholders, contending with an immense al- 
ligator, in his scaly panoply and triple iow 
of teeth. The combat was prolonged, un 
til a want of oxygen forced the reasoning 
and instinctive combatunts to emeige from 
the waters, and return, one to Ins oo/y 
shallows, and the two others to the land, 
which they reached, covered with wounds. 
These being dressed by the village leech, 
they quickly recovered. The alligator, 
however, not being able to procure surgi- 
cal aid, died of lus wounds; his body was 
discovered next day, and on being measur- 
ed, proved fifteen feet long. The victors 
are now regarded as something superhu- 
man, and will probably have a statue, or 
bust at least, erected to them. — Ibid. 

Iiliaiindpoor . — Bhawul Khan, ever since 
his commeicial treaty with his friend and 
ally, the Bntisli Government, has eonsi- 
deied his dominions as too small, and he 
has consequently attempted to extend them 
at the expense of the Jusulmeer rajah. 
A person on the part of the English Go- 
vernment is, however, employed in adjust- 
ing the boundaries of these potentates , by 
which means the grasping ambition of 
Bhawul Khan will be checked. The as- 
sistant to the Ajmcre resident is expected 
to proceed to Jusulmeer, to confirm the 
adjustment. — Ibid., Mar. 28. 

Loodccanah . — The Rev. Mr. Lourie re- 
turned to this station from Lahore, on the 
14th in st. The rev. gentleman had, at 
the invitation of llunjeet Sing, proceeded 
to Lahore, for the pm pose of furthering 
the rajah’s views regarding education, 
which, with most unoriental liberality, he 
intends to bestow on Ins subjects. Mr. L. 
was received with great kindness, flattered, 
caressed, and urged to establish himself at 
Lahore, which, however, his infirm health 
forbade. The rajah seems zealous in the 
cause of knowledge, and parted with much 
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regret from Mr. L., who proceeds to 
Simla, w here he remains during the ap- 
proaching hot season. On the 18th, 
s ln,ik in Sooja Ool Moolk, dispirited, dis- 
contented, and friendless. I lis retainers 
had dwindled to 100 followers, with whom 
he entered Loodeeanah, after an absence 
of three years, spent in a feeble effort to 
regain the crown of Caboo). The old de- 
bauchee will now remain under the pro- 
tection of the government, whose policy 
has victimized him. 

An epidemic broke out here on the 16th 
inst., the day after the IJoolee. The 
sunptoons are in all respects similar to those 
of the influenza. The Hindoos, who had 
attended the Hoolee, were the first attacked, 
hut afterwaids both Mussulman and Euro- 
peans caught the disease. Fever and cough 
are its constant attendants — the latter re- 
maining some tune after the former lias 
disappeared. All the cases have hitherto 
been mild, and the number of those daily 
received at the hospital is beginning to di- 
minish. — Ibid. 

Cashmcer . — The raja’s governor, Mohuti 
Singh, has detected a secret correspondence 
between Dost Moobumud and the Moosul- 
mun zumeendars of the country, in which 
the former endeavoured to detach the latter 
from their allegiance or subjection to Run- 
jeet. This vigilance of the nazim has ren- 
dered him an object of great aversion to the 
other employes of the government, who 
either encouraged or connived at the con- 
spiracy of the zumcendai®, and they will 
probably have recourse to some of the usual 
expedients for removing the obnoxious de- 
tector. The nn/im, however, endears him- 
self to the inhabitants by the humanity and 
attention he shews them. He has consi- 
derably improved the saffron trade through- 
out flic country, and is endeavouring to 
revive the manufacture of shawls, which 
has for some time languished. — Ibul., 
Apr. 18. 

lllnirntpoor . — The zumeendars of Me- 
wat have stopped payment, and have re- 
sisted all cflorts towards forcing a compro- 
mise, with as much pertinacity as the trus- 
tees to the great houses of Calcutta. I 11 
this opposition the) arc supported by the 
neighbouring zumeendars of Ulwar, who 
have a fellow’ feeling with their ilhurut- 
poor brethren, with whom they may be in- 
duced to form an aide-toi-society. To 
overcome the opposition, inure hateful to 
the raja, as it is probably countenanced by 
his trreconcileable enemy and royal brother 
of Ulwar, the enmity between the two 
arising out of a claim to the celebrated 
Bund, he has sent a large number of bis 
soldiers and a couple of guns, which will 
oiler terms of weight w ith full foice urged 
home, and will probably insure a dividend. 

Money Ram Seth aunoun:ed the ap- 
proaching marriage of his brother’s son, 
and solicited a loan of the “ marriage pa- 


raphernnha” of the house of Bhurutpoor. 
\\ itii this request, his highness was gra- 
ciously pleased to comply, and m addition 
gave a neatu, or largesse, to be given to the 
officiating fuquecr. — Ibid., Apt. l. 

Cubool . — l'lie intelligence from this quar- 
ter seems to lose much of its distinctness 
and to become rather distorted by the re. 
fractive medium of imagination through 
which it passes. According to the latest 
accounts, Dost Moobumud had, having 
left a reserve body of 2,000 to protect his 
capital, piocceded with all the force he 
could muster towards Jullal ibad, and that 
he ami the Sikhs are now within ten kos of 
each other, neither however willing to pre- 
cipitate the contest, which is inevitable. A 
night engagement had occuricd, the most 
teinarkable event in which was the blowing 
up of a tumbril, winch maimed several and 
caused a postponement ot the allair. A 
night attack subsequent to this, put the 
Sikhs in possession of the fort of Kohnt, 
which they now hold — Ibid 

It appears from the ukhtmrs received 
ftotn this quarter, that Ameer Dost Multo- 
mud Khan (the champion) had left his 
son Mahomud Aklmr Khan, with 2, (XX) 
regul.tr troops, in charge of (\ibul, and 
proceeded to.Fullalabad with 6, (XX.) sowars. 
It is said that tioops will flock to his 
standard from all quaitcrs, should there he 
a battle, and Ins son, Mahomud Alchur 
Khan, is encamped in Maidan Dimka (the 
valley of Dunk.i) with 2, (XX) sownis. The 
forces of the Mahataja Runject Singh, in 
the vicinity of lVshavvur, and whu It are 
ready to co-operate with the troops under 
the peisonal command of Koonvuir Now- 
nehnl Singh, are encamped at the distance 
often coss fiom the capital, and Raja (joo- 
lab Singh, ntius Dog lira, is encamped on 
the banks of the Uttuck river with 1,000 
valiant horsemen and six guns. The sir- 
dars of the inaharnja’s tioops have leagued 
with Gliowas Khan, alui s lliingush, the 
chief of the Koliat piovmcc, and have erect- 
ed a strong wall all round I lie old gurlicc, 
which stands on the top of the hill, and 
introduced troops into it. Another mud 
fort has been erected at the distance of 
three coss from Koliat, to the south, near 
the village lloglie, which Sirdar Lehna 
Singh Sundam Walla occupies with a large 
force. It is said that Hujce Klian Kakur, 
having collected a large body of the lull 
peojde, warmly attacked the troops in the 
fort of Koliat, and the gun which was 
playing on them (from the maharaja's 
troops) having burst during the beat of the 
engagement, the Afghans bad the better 
of them, and worsted them ; but, fortu- 
nately lor them, just at this crisis, Sirdar 
Lehna Singh Sumllian Walla arrivtd with a 
large force from lVshawur (w hull is distant 
nineteen coss) and joined m the engage- 
ment: many were wounded and killed on 
both sides, but Ilajec Khan Kahur, with 
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hi# hill people, were defeated, and Sirdar 
Hurree Singh Nulwa, who is the chief 
manager of affairs in that quarter, has 
made suitable arrangements for the secu- 
rity of the place, continuing to all persons 
who held hereditary grants or lands, 
their estates, and conciliating all the 
inhabitants. — Delhi Gaz Apr. 8. 

Peshawur. — Several skirmishes, w’e learn, 
have taken place between Iloosein Allee, 
assisted by three other chiefs of Peshawur, 
and Hurree Singh, assisted by Rajah Soo- 
jait Singh, the two latter on the side of 
Runjeet Singh. A spot near the margin 
of the hill of Naderj.dlee was selected for 
the scene of action. The force of the for- 
mer party is «aid to have consisted of 1,000 
infantry, 300 sawars, and a few guns, and 
that of the latter of 12, (XX) in sawars and 
infantry. Notwithstanding this superio- 
rity of number on the side of Hurree 
Singh and Rajah Soojait Singh, they were 
defeated, leaving 200 killed and 300 
wounded. Iloosein Allee and Ins fol- 
lowers are thought to be brave and bettor 
disciplined infighting; and the attainment 
of this conquest has gained for them a con- 
firmation of such an opinion fiom the com- 
munity of Peshawur.— Central Free Press, 
Apr. 25. 

Three chieftains, who descended from 
the hills to share in the pillage which will 
be the inevitable lot of the worsted paity 
in the approaching contest, between the 
Sikhs and Afghans, have been driven hack 
by the Sikhs, with great loss. The Sikhs 
are still in strong force in this piovince.— • 
Mo/. Ukbor, Apr. 18. 

Lahore. — Accounts have been received 
from Lahore up to the 10th April, at which 
date Runjeet Si ugh was at Rotas, not having 
yet crossed the Indus ; but he had a large 
force assembled on the other side of that 
river under his grandson, Nownchal Singh, 
waiting for the threatened attack of the 
Afghans. The Barukzie prince, although 
determined upon the enterprize, is said to 
have very little confidence in the success of 
the campaign against an army so much 
better disciplined than his own. The Sikh 
General Hurree Sing, however, had been 
repulsed with the loss of 150 men killed 
and bounded, in a skirmish with a parti- 
san force. This officer is a man of a sa- 
vage disposition, and has rendered himself 
particularly obnoxious to the Moosulman 
population. He was once before worsted 
in an insurrection excited by his severi- 
ties, when employed in the hills some time 
ago. — Cal. Cour.y May 1. 

BANK OF BENGAL. 

At the meeting of the Bank of Bengal 
to-day, the correspondence with govern- 
ment, on the subject of certain modifica- 
tions of the charter, was read. This coi- 
respondence was induced by the receipt of 
the final orders of the Court of Directors 


relative to the alteration# adopted when 
the local government granted the present 
charter in 1822. The following js the 
substance of the resolutions upon the se- 
veral points alluded to in the coirespon- 
dence . — 

That the limitation of one lakh, ns the 
maximum to be advanced on the credit of 
any firm or individual, should he rescinded 
and the amount of credit to be given left 
to the discretion of the directors. 

That the existing shales should be sub- 
divided, making every share represent a 
subscription of 5,000 ruptes, instead of 
10,000, as at present. 

That there lie no longer any rostiiction 
as to the number of shares which a pio- 
prietor may hold ; but the right of voting 
be limited, as suggested by the director, 
namely, that a holder of one share of 
5,000 rupees should have one vote; fne 
shares, two votes ; ten shares, three votes , 
fifteen shares, four votes; twenty shares, 
live votes; twenty -five shares, six votes; 
and thirty shares, seven votes, the maxi- 
mum number allowed. 

That the bank directors, at their dis- 
ci etion, should have the power of esta- 
blishing branch banks. (It is undei stood 
that no intention of the kind exists at pie- 
sent.) 

That it is not expedient to adopt a sug. 
geslion oirered by Government, to exclude 
directors of other ranks fiom the d. lection 
of the bank of Bengal (on this subject 
there was considerable difference of opi- 
nion). That to meet any possible objection 
of undue influence, fiom the bias of direc- 
tor towards another institution, three pro- 
prietory director be added to the present 
number of six, and three of them go out 
annually by rotation, instead of two. 

That it is not necessary or expedient to 
establish a reserved fund to meet contin- 
gent losses. 

That the bank should have the power of 
selling shares belonging to their debtors, 
insteud of merely retaining the dividends 
on them to meet their claims. 

That the rule requiring one-fourth of the 
amount of the bunk obligations to be re- 
presented by specie in hand, be altered, 
reducing the minimum to one-eighth. 

That, instead of publishing a cash state- 
ment every month, as proposed by the 
Court of Directors, the publication be 
made every three months, giving the ave- 
rage of the preceding period of tinea 
months, not the balance at the end of the 
term. 

It was further resolved, that, if govern- 
ment should concur in all the above modi- 
fications, instructions should be given 
forthwith to draft a new charter, and that 
a general meeting of the proprietors should 
be held at an early period to approve the 
draft.— -Cal. Cour. t April 6. 

The meeting was numerous ; it is sup- 
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posed that, including the shares in charge 
of the government agents, more than half 
ihe proprietary interest was represented at 
this meeting ; but some doubt was never- 
tbeless entertained whether it could be con- 
sidered more than a preliminary meeting, 
and whether the resolutions must not lx> 
confirmed by the proprietors at large. 

'DEPRECIATION OF LANDED PROPERTY. 

The extraordinary depreciation in the 
value of landed property may be ascertained 
from the following facts : — 

The estate of Bulloah, in the Noncolly 
district, was exposed for sale, about twenty 
years ago, in Calcutta, and upwards of 
twenty-two lacs bid for it, when proceed- 
ings were stayed, and two months’ grace 
allowed the zumindars to pay the balumc 
of revenue. In February 1 834, the same 
property, and equal in magnitude, was 
sold for lls. 4,30,000, and set aside by 
the Sudder Board of Revenue. A re- 
sale lias again taken place, within the last 
few weeks, for Us. 2,30,000, and con- 
firmed by the commissioner and Sudder 
Board. This property that, during tho 
administration of Marquis Hastings, would 
have realized upwards of twenty-two lacs, 
is now sold for Rs. 2,30,000, in the hey- 
day of Lord William Bentinek’s reign, 
when European capital and skill, it was 
expected, would have been brought to 
operate, even to the very extinction of the 
aboriginal landholders. An estate as large, 
if not much larger than Devonshire, — a 
principality in extent and capabilities, — 
paying a icvenne to government of 
Hs.9/5,000, and with a yeaily rent-roll of 
nearly two lacs, is sold for actually little 
short of what it is capable of realizing in 
one year ; and why ? because, very proba- 
bly, the withholding of government reve- 
nue by one of the partners, desirous of 
ruining a fellow-sufferer, or with the base 
and fraudulent, yet but too often practised 
intention of purchasing bi-nnma, As the 
law now stands, a partner in an undivided 
estate cannot be a purchaser ; the reason 
for, and equity of this, in a general point 
of view, must be obvious ; but if this is the 
law, andif it is transgressed, why does not 
punishment follow, to put a stop to a repe- 
tition of such practices, and to prevent in- 
tending purchasers being harassed, and 
exposed to loss, by sending from a distance 
the necessary funds to purchase at sales, 
which is rendered unavailing by the share- 
holder, or intended In na?na purchaser, 
withholding uutil he finds the favourable 
moment has not arrived, when he could 
have his wishes completed by a bi-namn 
purchase at one-tenth, or so, of the 
real value of the estate? The four anna 
proprietor of the estate in question pur- 
chased bi-nama in February 1834 ; the sale 
was set aside for that reason, and because 
the price was deemed inadequate, but no 
Auat .Journ, N. S,Vol, 18. No, 70, 


punishment followed this breacli of the 
law ! The belief obtains, that the same 
party is a shareholder on the present occa- 
sion, and it is a well-known fact, that the 
nominal pu; chaser has influence sufficient 
to remove difficulties that would he found 
insurmountable to any less-favoured indi~ 
v i d 1 1 a I . — Cor rap. English man. 

TRANSLATION INTO NATIVE TONGUES. 

The Central Five Press , of March 28, 
contains a prospectus of a Translation 
Society at Cavvnpore, to aid in rendering 
into the languages of the East the most 
approved English uoiks. “ If carried 
into full clleet,” it observes, ** the es- 
tabh-hraent of such tianslution societies 
pionnse the gi cutest blessings to India. 
It is the complumt of nil engaged on the 
gieat work of the moial renovation of 
tins vast people, that just when the thirst 
for instruction has been created, the supply 
c cases, and the intelligent native students 
aie lieaid to ask in vain, ‘give us more 
books.’ It is sin prising that the philan- 
tlnopy of our countiymcn has not long 
since been directed to tins all-important 
object, a Translation Society , none of the 
education societies invite the public aid 
in the woik ot translations. Individual 
eftbitsjto supply instructions everywhere 
piesent themselves; hut, in the great 
woik ot translation, tlieie is no union ; 
it only requites a public body, such as this 
proposed society, to rear the standard, 
and erow'ds may be expected to join. 
IIow easy would it be for the Translation 
Society to employ a number of regularly- 
paid competent translators, and to pay a 
competent examiner, if volunteeis cannot 
be found ! Their labours would, in a veiy 
short tunc, supply- India with the means 
ol renovating the native mind.” 

NATIVE I RAIDS. 

In the beginning of Inst year, the pay- 
ment of the whole of the pensions paid 
from the Meerut trcasuiy was suspended 
until the individuals themselves appeared 
or proved their existence. By the nutives 
this order was considered quite unprece- 
dented, but it was issued on very suffi- 
cient grounds, lor the enquiries instituted 
established death, non-existence, or fraud, 
in a majority of the cases in the pension 
list. Amongst others who had lived by 
the profits deiived fiom fictitious pen- 
sions, was one Hamid Ullec, who had 
the honour of representing some hulf- 
dozen females, and on whose account he 
actually drew from the government trea- 
sury more than a thousand rupees. In 
the operation ot the order, this individual 
was required to prove the existence of the 
females, who he said, resided at Delhi or 
Lucknow. In Ins examination, he stated 
that they alt came to Meerut, put up in 

(<>) 
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his house, remained tlnee months, and 
having received their several allowances, 
departed to their respective houses ; since 
which he had not heard of them. By en- 
quiries at Delhi, one of the females was 
proved to have been dead many years, 
and on a reference to Lucknow, no such 
persons were to be found or heard of. lhe 
case being one of considerable impoitance, 
was transferred by the revenue authorities 
to the criminal court for investigation, at 
the prosecution of government. Uadi 
Ullee failed to establish the existence of 
the females, and, on the clearest proof of 
their death and his baud, lie was sen- 
tenced by the magistrate to six months’ 
imprisonment. On appeal to the com- 
missioner, the older ot the magistrate 
was confirmed. Hamid Ullee, however, 
had the good fortune to have a fuend at 
Allahabad, and tlnough his means pie- 
ferred a special appeal to the Nizamut 
Adawlut ; and here begins the peculiarity, 
or perhaps we ought to say the law, of 
the case. The court, or at least a suffi- 
ciency of judges to form a com t, declaied 
the whole proceedings illegal, because, the 
collector and magistrate being one and the 
same individual, it was incompatible with 
justice that the ollices of piosecutor and 
judge could be combined in one person. 
The court, in consonance with their 
opinion, directed the inagistiate to commit 
the case for trial befoic the session judge. 
In obedience to tins older, Hamid LMIec 
wus duly committed to the sessions, 
where Ins trial was commenced and in 
progress, when a second order amves 
from the court of Ni/.ainut Adawlut, 
saying that, us the punishment awaulcd 
by the magistrate appeared sufficient, the 
court directed his discharge, and i evoked 
their former order of committal to the 
sessions . — Meerut Obs., Apr . 10. 

ALLAHABAD. 

Allahabad lias been deservedly called 
Fukeerabad ; lor, on the niuvd ot the 
Sudder Devvany Adawlut and Sudder 
Board of Revenue for the western pro- 
vinces, in 1832, the appeal mice of Alla- 
habad indicated its wietehedness to the 
new comers, who were destined to 
become residents. Bungalows shihust , 
and few m number, were seen scattcied 
about at long distances from each other. 
Of merchants, there were only three, a 
Christian and two natives, whose shops 
exhibited common articles exorbitantly 
priced. Not only inconvenience, but ab- 
solute hardship, was experienced by the 
new comers, owing to the great scarcity 
of bungalows, and to the absence ot such 
articles in the Allahabad maikets as 
would have contributed to render life 
comfortable. The buildings, which most 
of these individuals weie compelled to 
occupy, weie somewhat better than the 


common huts, and for bungalows, as they 
were termed by the proprietors, rent was 
charged at the rate of Rs. 15 to 20 per 
month, although the expense of building 
them, we believe, could not have been 
more than Rs. 100 or 200. What a vast 
change in the appearance and society 
of the station has been since effected ' 
and great is the promise that v\e have 
of further improvement. Three years 
have scarcely passed over, when, during 
that period, upwards of thirty bungalows 
have been built; and many more are now 
being erected. There are, at present in 
the station, we undet stand, no less than 
two schools ; one a free school for the 
education of natives, under the manage- 
ment of a committee of gentlemen ; and 
the other recently opened by Mr. Cl.uk, 
(woCInUtian and tlnee native merchants , 
one carver, gilder, &c ; one milliner and 
tailor; one native watch -maker; two 
coach builders and numerous petty shop- 
keepers, most of whom have opened their 
shops since the commencement of the 
year 1832. Allahabad lias become a 
place of great activity, and no doubt it 
will soon experience a perfect renovation 
from the almost 'desolate state in which it 
had laid foi many years. The quantity of 
merchandize now imported into Alla- 
habad is very great in comparison to vvliat 
it was four or five years ago, and in tins 
respect much advantage lias been gamed 
liom the monthly visits of the non 
steamer, through which means it occa- 
sionally receive*, a supply of various kinds 
of light goods, from the Bengal pi ca- 
dency* Allahabad lias not only be- 
come a place of note, but society ‘.corns 
to put on a fieshor existence It is sel- 
dom that we do not hear of puitiex of 
pleasuie and amusement, and m the event 
of the ordeis of LoidWilham, fixing upon 
it as the scat of the Agia government, 
being confirmed by the home authoiitics, 
wo may hope that Allahabad will acqune 
a character over most others for all 
that lenders a station attractive. — Central 
Fiee Press, Apr. 11. 

MEDICAL RETIRING HIND. 

We hear doubts whether the newly 
formed Medical Retiring Fund will not bo 
broken up, in consequence of the Court s 
restriction to three pensions, and the sup- 
pression of so many superintending sur- 
geons, and that this branch of the service 
will probably after all find it for their in- 
terest to join the general urmy fund in- 
stead ot having a fund ot their own. — Cab 
Cour., Apr . 21. 

We understand that the managers of 
the Medical Retiimg Fund have applied 
to government for leave to communicate 
with Mr. Cumin, with a view to the ad- 
mission of the medical service m the ge- 
neral fund under contemplation for the 
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army» »'ul ^at proposition bus im*t 
tlie approbation of the Governor geneial. 
Ibid., Apr. 22. 

GIFT TO BRAHMINS 
We have great pleasure in announcing 
that Baboo liebnarayan Deb, residing in 
Intally, at the last equinox bestowed 
upon the Biahmuns and Pundits a tula- 
gitt ; that is, a gift of various valuable 
utensils, made of eight different metals, 
and equal in weight to the weight of Ins 
own body— gold and silver coins being 
added to make them exactly alike With 
this act of generosity, the learned Brah- 
muns are greatly delighted, because it is 
a muha gift. But, though this be a muha 
gift, let no one say that it is improper to 
receive it, or that no satisfaction can be 
derived from it. This gilt was shared by 
a multitude of people ; and when a muha 
gift is dispensed in this way, there is not 
the slightest impropriety in pai taking of 
its benefits. In short, it is called a muha 
gift merely because it is so uncommon. 
The chief persons received twenty rupees 
and a kulsee ; others sixteen ; others 
twelve, ten, eight, seven, six, and so 
on : and each of them a kuhee Invita- 
tions were sent to upwards ot two hun- 
dred persons, but only to the respectable 
pundits belonging to the vai ioiis commu- 
nities in this city, and to many chief per- 
sons to the south, where the baboo 
formerly resided. Besides these, up- 
wards of a hundred weie present with 
letters of iccomnicndation ; and a host ot 
impostois and beggais, who were all 
treated well, each ot them receiving four 
annas. From this act the baboo bus 
irapetlie greatest riiont and fame 
We piaise the baboo toi this muni- 
ficence, because he is not reckoned among 
the most wealthy of our citizens II is 
w'calth he has amassed by hoimuiablc in- 
dustry, and always spends it in u icuut.i- 
Me manner. This is the thud tune in 
tlnee years that he has acted in this noble 
way.-— Chundrika. 

EXPULSION OF THE QU FEN- MOTH 1 ft IttOM 
I.IJCKNOW 

IIis Majesty has at length effected the 
expulsion ot Ins mother bom the city, 
and so conscious was this “ hold's anoint- 
ed ” of the degrading and disgraceful hue 
he was pursuing, that previous to pio- 
ceeding to the last extremity, he employ- 
ed some emissaries to extract from the 
resident what pait he would take, or con- 
tinue to preserve his strict neutiahfy. 
When he learnt that that highly paid and 
most useless functionary determined not 
to interfeie, he proceeded with most fero- 
cious exultation to eject the queen-mo- 
ther, which he at length effected, and his 
ill-used mother is now encamped at the 


Hoosabagh, in the suburbs of tbe city. 
The principal agent employed in this dis- 
gracetul proceeding was the barber, Dur- 
sun Sijigli, to whose increasing and abused 
power tbe attention ot his Majesty has 
been r epeatedly called by the Queen-mo- 
ther. — Mofussd Uhhbar , May 9. 

TAKING OFF SHOES. 

A controversy is still going on respect- 
ing the “ shoe question,” that is, whether 
the natives admitted to court ought to be 
required to take off their shoes A Mo- 
fusj.il correspondent of one of the papers 
observes : 

“ From what is stated in the public 
prints about natives wealing shoes (slip- 
pers) in the presence, the editors Reem 
under some mistake ; or are misled by the 
Reformer, who ought to Imve known, 
that, whenever a native enters a house of 
respectability, he dure not, according to 
native custom, enter with his shoes or 
slippers on paiticulaily an audience- 
chamber, no moic than mi Km opeau w'otild 
presume to enter a gentleman’s house 
w ith his hut on. From time immemorial, 
it has been customary tor natives, who 
wear slippers, to slip them off on enter- 
ing any dui bur or dwelling-house of 
respectability. Kuiopeans show respect 
by uiieoveiing their heads ; the natives by 
slipping off their slippers; und it is a 
mink ot very great disiespect to wear their 
shppois. The custom has been observed 
amongst the natives ot India from caily 
time, long befoie the English had any 
power oi authoiity in this country, and 
continues to this day ; and it is univer- 
sally considered gieat ludcness, ami quite 
a breach of good manners, to enter any 
house with slippers on, ami this is u veiy 
ancient etiquette ohseived amongst the 
natives gcneially, hut nunc particularly, 
ot coulee, among their chiefs and persons 
ol distinction. I have sojourned in India 
ncaily half a century, and I never saw in 
my tiuvels any duibai, or icspcctable as- 
sembly, attended by natives with slippers 
on.” 

NA'llVi: MAOIsTIlA TTS. 

We learn that Government have ap- 
pointed twelve honorary native mugis- 
tiaics. Among the name, are those of 
Dwiiikanauth Tagore, I’russonauth Co- 
mer Tagoie, Ham (’omul Scin, Riqelitindcr 
Dhoss. Rap bunder Mul hk, Hajchutider 
Seth, Rajah Kalee Klmsna, ItuHsomoy 
Putt, Hadatnandub Butmcrjee, Radakaunt 
I)ebb, Hustomjec CowaRjee. — Hurkaru, 
May 1. 

CIVIL I UNI). 

At a general meeting of subscribers to 
the Civil Fund, on Monday last, at the 
Town Hall, loi the purpose of filling up 
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vacancies in the management, and con* 
sidering certain applications for admission 
to the fund, Mr. William Young and 
Mr. R. D. Mangles were elected mana- 
gers, in the room of Mr. Macsvveen and 
Mr. W. Bird, who had resigned. It was 
agreed to put Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland on 
the footing of a retired civil servant, and 
to register him as entitling his family to 
the benefits of the fund, on his paying up 
the difference between his former sub- 
scriptions and the sum of 5,000 rupees. 
Mr. H. R. Alexander, lately tiansferred 
from the China service, was upon his own 
application admitted as a subscriber to 
the fund. A similar application from 
Mr. Jackson, also transleried from the 
China service, was ordered to stand over 
until his arrival in Bengal. — Cal. Cour. f 
April 29. 

THE ANTRAJALI. 

Much credit is due to the Reformer for 
the manner in which that paper has con- 
stantly denounced the cruelties of the 
Churuck Pooja. We are glad to see our 
worthy contemporary now attacking ano- 
ther barbarous custom of the Hindoos, 
the Antrqjali, or the practice of carrying 
dying persons to the edge of the Ganges, 
there to pass in pain and misery, and otten 
by that means to- hasten the last moments 
of their existence. The folly is so palpa- 
ble, — not to speak of the mischievous 
opportunity it affords of covering actual 
murder, --and so many instances are 
known of sick persons having recovered 
whom some European has caused to be 
removed from the nver, that the interpo- 
sition of authority is clearly justifiable to 
put dow n the practice. We respect the 
natural freedom of men, and would not 
forcibly interfere with any absurd custom, 
so that it be innocent; but this is not so, 
and the toleration of it is even less excus- 
able thun that of the suttee ; for the act of 
sell-immolation, it cannot be denied, was 
in most instances voluntaiy; wheieas the 
poor sick Brahmin, who is carried to the 
water’s side, is taken there, as a matter 
of course, without consulting his inclina- 
tions. — Cal Cour., April 27. 

jUatuas. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, April 9. 

C, Lethbridge v. C. H. Best. This 
was an action for crim. con. The plain- 
tiff is a Colonel of 22d reg. N. 1.; the 
defendant a Captain of Artillery in the 
Company’s service. 

The Advocate - General stated the case 
for the plaintiff. The plaintiff was married 
to Mrs. Lethbridge in 1823; the match 
was one of affection ; they lived together 


ten or twelve years and had five children. 
'Die defendant was on intimate terms with 
the plaintiff, and received from him every 
attention and kindness it whs possible to 
expect from a brother officer. He was 
welcomed to the house and entertained 
at the table of the plaintiff, and had every 
opportunity of witnessing the harmony 
which prevailed between the plaintiff and 
his wife. When about to quit Kamptee, 
Capt Best was invited to a farew-ell din- 
ner; but, though it was especially upon 
the occasion of his leaving the place, 
Capt. Best, to the surprise of all, was not 
there. The dinner, how'ever, was par- 
taken of, and Col Lethbridge, who w’as 
one of the party, returned home between 
nine and ten o’clock, and then he found 
that his wife had left him. The plaintiff’s 
wife, at the time of the elopement, was 
on the eve of her confinement, and was 
subsequently delivered of a daughter, at 
a place called Taukelgaut. 'Hie plaintiff, 
hearing of this, sent two female servants 
to take charge of the child. Capt. Best, 
who was with Mrs. Lethbridge when these 
servants arrived, left the tent soon after 
they came in. Mrs. Lethbridge enquired 
after her husband, and wept when she 
was told that he was in great misery. 

Mr. J. C. Morris examined. — I am a 
member ol the civil service I have known 
Col. Lethbridge since 1827 when w-e were- 
near neighbours on the Neilgherry hills 
for several months. Mis Lethbridge was 
living with him. They had one little girl 
with them; another little boy, I under- 
stood from them, they bad left at Cochin, 

I became extremely intimate and visited 
them daily almost, and had most un- 
doubtedly the fullest opportunity to see 
on what terms they lived. They seemed 
to me to be a most happy couple ; he was 
veiy much attached to her, and she ap- 
peared particularly attached to him ; they 
left the hills before me. The next time 
1 saw them, was on their return to India, 
in 1832, somewhere about August, at 
Madras. I think they staid at Madias 
about four or five months. I resumed my 
intimacy with them ; they had no family 
with them then, — no children of Mrs 
Lethbridge,— but there was a daughter of 
Col. Lethbridge’s. I heard from them 
that they had lost a child on the Neil- 
gherries. I visited them often at Madras, 
and should say I had abundant opportu- 
nity of observing the terms on which they 
lived, and saw no difference whatever. 
They left Madras for Kamptee ; I have 
not seen them since. Mrs. Morris had 
heard from Mrs. Lethbridge. I should 
not infer from the correspondence that 
any difference had occurred. 

Lieut. J. M. Rowlandson, Company’s 
service. — I am acquainted wi:h Col. Leth- 
bridge and Mrs. L. I have been ac- 
quainted with him since 1823 and with 
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Mrs. U in 1894. They were at Tre van- 
drum, near Quilon/ tn Travancore, when 
I first became acquainted with them, and 
spent May 1824 with them in the same 
house. In June, I left for Madras. I 
saw them every day, and must have re* 
marked if they were not on affectionate 
terms. His behaviour to her appeared to 
me to be particularly kind. I saw them 
next in 1832, at Madras ; particular cir- 
cumstances made me very intimate with 
them, and think I must have seen them 
six or eight times. They appeared to be 
on the same terms of affection as before. 
1 have not seen either of them since I 
left Madras. I have been in the habit of 
corresponding with Col Lethbridge ; from 
<iuch correspondence I should infer that 
they lived on the same terms. 

Cross examined— I am not acquainted 
with the defendant, but believe he i9 a 
captain in the Artillery; and think he 
was promoted about a year or two ago. 

I imagine his pay is about Rs. 400 per 
month 

Lieut. George Rowlandson — I am a 
lieut. in the Artillery and a brother of the 
last witness. I married Col. L ’s daugh- 
ter. I became acquainted with him, on 
his return from England, about three 
months before my marriage. I married 
at the. Mount. From having married Col. 
Lethbridge’s daughter, I became very in- 
timate with the fumily, and was at their 
house every day. I hey lived on the most 
affectionate terms. The daughter I mar- 
ried wus a daughter by a former wife. I 
have had correspondence with Col Leth- 
bridge. There appeared no sort of dif- 
ference until the separation. They bad 
four children before the birth of the last. 

Cross-examined — I know Capt. Best, 
and think he was promoted about June 
last. I should think it will be at least 
eight years before he obtains his majority. 

I don t think he has moie than bis bare 
pay; on the contrary, I think be is in- 
volved, but have no idea to wliat extent. 

Re-examined. — A captain of a troop 
of horse artillery ha9 great advantages ; 
the pay of a captain of horse aitillery, I 
believe, is Rs. 800 a-month— Capt. Best 
may be raised to the horse artillery to- 
morrow. 

By the Court. — The appointment of a 
junior captain to a troop of horse depends 
greatly on personal interest- 
Ramasawmy examined.— I was in the 
service of Lieut. M‘Nair of the artillery. 

I was a horse -keeper at Kamptee, and 
m that service in June and July last ; and 
remember going out with my master’s 
poney in the month of July. It was 
about the middle of last year that I took 
fbe poney to a large bridge, near the 
church, where a horse was posted ; a 
gentleman was coming behind the poney ; 
we poney was going fast and the gentle- 


man "Best was coming In a bandy ; the 
poney was drawing the bandy ; the horse 
belonged to my master, and the bandy to 
Mr. Best. Mr. M‘Nair and Mr. Best 
were living in the same house. The 
handy was put up at six o’clock in the 
evening There was a mess dinner on that 
evening. After going along the road— a 
round-about way — we went to Col. Leth- 
bridge’s house. Mr. Best stopped in the 
bandy ; then the lady came to the bandy ; 
she came from the back of the house; 
she came round ; the lady was the wife 
of Col Lethbridge. I do not know of 
any message sent before the lady came 
out. It was one Indian hour before the 
lady came out. Immediately upon the 
lady’s coming, Mr. Best gave her his 
hand, got her into the bandy and drove oflf 
towards Nagpore. I went with them 
about three coss, or eight miles, to a 
bridge; there was a bandy and horse 
posted there ; the lady and gentleman got 
into that bandy and drove towards Niig- 
pore. Mr. Best belongs to the Artillery. 

John Mobray called, but did not an. 
swer. 

Sliaik Ibram examined.— I am a dress- 
ing-boy to Capt. Best, and remember 
being at Kamptcc last year. I left 
Kamptee before my master, and went to 
Nagpore. Afterwaids, I went to a place 
called Goongaum, two dnys' inarch Irom 
Kamptee. My master came after I had 
been there one day ; he arrived at night, 
about eleven or twelve o’clock ; there was 
a lady with him ; I have seen her before ; 
she was the lady of Mujor Lethbridge. 
They staid at Goongaum two days, and 
slept in tents. Mrs. Lethbridge was de- 
livered of a child there. There was no- 
body there except this lady und gentle- 
man. Theic were three tents ; in the 
large one the lady and gentleman lived, 
and in the smaller ones there was bag- 
gage. Tlieie were tent- walls in the large 
tent. There was only one cot in the 
room in which the lady and gentleman 
slept. The palankeen was between the 
tent-walls. They ate together in the 
same place. 1 went with the lady and 
my master to a place called Tuukelgaut, 
and to Bellary, where they were two 
months and a-half going. They lived there 
five months. There were two cots in the 
same room ; Beebee Sahib slept on one 
cot and my master on the other. 

Cross-examined — I have been a long 
time dressing-boy to Capt. Best. 1 did 
not take any thing in preparation for a 
lady’s coming. My master bought a palan- 
keen at Kamptee because he was sick 
Capt. Best sent me down here. I re- 
ceived a subpoena yesterday. I left my 
master at Bellary, and came down here 
by his orders. 

Re-examined.— -My master travelled on 
horseback and the lady in the palankeen* 
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I took the palankeen to Goongaum, leav- 
ing my master to come his own way. 

Auroodium examined. — I am a dog- 
boy in the service of Major Lethbridge. I 
do not know about my master coming 
from the mess. I know Mrs. Leth- 
bridge, but do not know about her leav- 
ing the house, nor about my master com- 
plaining that she left the house She 
does not live with him now ; she left 
about seven months ago. I do not know 
about my mistress’s bnngingany light out, 
nor about my master’s crying. I ha\e a 
wife, called Chouree Ummaul. I do not 
recollect that my wife brought any other 
child I left Major Lethbridge twenty- 
five days ago, and came down. I do not 
know' whether my master’s wife was liv- 
ing with him ; she was not there when F 
left I do not know when she left. I 
saw my mistress seven months ago. I 
never stated any thing in the presence of 
this gentleman (Mr. Viveash). F never 
in my life said any thing in the piesence 
of this gentleman norm the piesence of 
that gentleman (Lieut. G. llowlandsonb 
I never said any thing in the presence ot 
any body about my mistiess leaving the 
house- 1 do not know any body by name 
of John Mobiay. I have never gone by 
that name. 

Chouree Ummaul examined. — I am a 
married woman ; the last witness is my 
husband. I was sent to take a child horn 
a lady, and went upon the direet'ons of 
Major Lethbridge. My husband did not 
know I was sent for by my mastei, and I 
was immediately sent m a palankeen I 
came down heic seven months ago. I was 
sent to Goongaum. The child was then 
about five days old I went to fetch the 
child about two months before I came 
down ; the lady was Mrs. Lcthhiidge I 
knew her before, and w as serving in lie i 
house I was sent as amah, and nursed 
the child. I went to the tent, and saw a 
gentleman, hut do not know his name. I 
took the child’s linen time. Alter I went 
to the tent, lie left it, and went to a 
house. I hud no eonveisation with the 
lady, but the ayah had. 1 left the ayah 
iu the tent; she was there till about 
twelve o’clock. I saw no difference in 
Mrs. Lethbudge’s countenance when she 
was talking to the ayah. 

Cttimmtehoe examined. I was an ayah 
in the service of Mrs. Lethbridge. About 
six o’clock in the evening, my master 
dressed himself, and w cut to a supper. I 
remember going to fetch a child. My 
master went to the dinner about five days 
before I went to fetch the child ; my mis- 
tress was then in the large hall drinking 
tea. I remember she went to her 
bed-room at about seven o’clock in 
the evening. She took a light from 
the hall into the bed-room, from thence 
4he brought the light into the verandah ; 


there was no light in the room. I do nut 
know what became of the light My mus- 
ter came home about nine o’clock. ] d„[ 
not see my mistress any more that night 
Auroodium was not there. There 
another hoy, named Tolcsinga, and 
East Indian or Portuguese boy, named 
John Mobray. I was laying' down near 
the child. Upon my master’s coining 
home, he went and saw in the bed. 
room, and asked me, “ where is mistress?'' 

I said “she is inside my master said '‘no, 
she is not.” I lepeated that she was. My 
master said, “ come and see, she is not 
there.” Myself and diessmg hoy then 
went and saw, and my mistress was nut 
there. I never «a\v my mistiess again 
in that houMJ. lhe fifth day aftei my 
mistiess left the house, I went to Goon- 
gaum, from Kamptee ; my mistiess was 
at Taukelgaut. I found her at Taukol- 
gauf. m a rent, and spoke to her in the 
English language. She suid to me, “ llmv 
is master, ayah ?” I said, “ Master vriy 
sony; cannot eat anything” Mistress 
cried, and told me to go out, and I c.nne 
away She said, “ I was veiy foolish 
that I came off.” I saw a child imme- 
diately upon my going theie; mistier 
said, “ there is the child, ayah, look." 
Then I was dcsiicd to leave the tent. 
This was about half-past nine. 1 did not 
tell her that I came to take the child 1 
biought a lettei tmm my master t<> » 
gentleman named Lador, and that gen- 
tleman gave me a letter to Mi 13ost 
Mistiess told me, ‘ take this little bain, 
ayah; take c.ue both children; 1 cannot 
come any more.” 1 saw a gentleman. 
Mi. Host, in the tent, when I went into 
it. he went out Mi. Ilest was in tin 
habit of coming to my master’s to eat In* 
meals. 

}Jy the Com t. — Capt. llest used to 
come once in two or tlnce du\s. 

This was the ra»e for the plaintiff 

Mr C Teed addressed the court for 
the defendant. lie submitted, that there 
was no evidence of any great breach of 
fi lendsbip, or that tne defendant and 
plaintiff had ever been on peouliaily in- 
timate towns. The defendant, it had 
been proved, was in the receipt of no 
moie than Its 400 a-montli, and one of 
the witnesses bad .said that he was involv- 
ed. He was not, thcieforc, in a situa- 
tion to pay excessive damages ; nml the 
learned counsel submitted that it did not 
appear from the evidence to be u case 
which called for heavy damages. 

Sir R. Pointer reinaiked, that though 
there was no evidence of any intimacy be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant, there 
was yet no palliative circumstance what- 
ever in favour of the defendant. 'I he 
court would not give damages so exces- 
sive as would incarcerate the defendant 
for life ; but the court ought to give such 
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damages as would mark its sense of the 
wrong committed by the defendant. 
Damages Its. 10.000. 

Sir it. CoMt/n agretd with the Lord 
( hief Justice . poverty was no ixcuse; 
nid it were monstrous to hold that, bc- 
\. MW a man is poor, he may tlieiefoie 
commit adultery with impunity. 

April 1A. 

The King v. Ferguson. Tins was an 
indictment lor an assault committed by 
(\ipt Henry Ferguson, nia>tei ot the 
j{,nry Tanner, upon John Williams, one 
ottiiee'CW. 

liie prusccutoi swoic that, whilst he 
was passing watci aft, to wash the poop, 
a little after live in the morning, he 
ohseived that it was time enough to wash 
decks down before eight o’clock The 
<>,i|)taui was on the poop at the lime, and 
a>ked him what he was jawing about; 
witness leplad lie wished to speak to 
Inin. The captain refused, when he 
iniiiiikod, lie would not leason with any 
man who chose to speak to him. \\ itness 
continued . “ He came olT the deck. with 
a piece ol cedar, and stiuck me on the 
back part of the ncek and then stiuck 
me with lus fist lie told me to go Un- 
wind, or he would give me something 
cold He went dncctly into the cabin, and 
came out again. lie came close up tome, 
with Ins hand in the bosom ol Ins shut, 
.mil asked me il I wished to insult him 
mi his own quai tor-deck. 1 told him I 
would not. lie asked the same question 
.igam, and then drew his hand Irom his 
l> isom, as ii he was going to make a blow 
at me. I tiled to puny it olf with my 
lilt arm, and, just at that time, I found 
mysell wounded m the lelt bieast. I 
opened my shirt and saw blood i mi- 
ning down. I said, ‘ I hope you all see 
tin-..’ The captain said, ‘I do ; and I 
am soriy I did not shove it further in.’ 
1 went torwaid towmsli off the blood, und 
then went below.” 

On cross examination, the witness said, 
there were eight passengers on boaid, 
including tlnee ladies ; and twenty-one 
seamen. He shewed the scar. 

Kdward Elliott and George Stephens, 
passengeis, John Tilly, in chaige of 
some horses, Owen Meigan, a soldier, 
the boatswain and the caipenter, con- 
firmed the fact of the prosecutor's being 
'■tiuck and stubbed by the captain with a 
digger, and several of them spoke to the 
latter’s expiession of sorrow that lie had 
“ot put it further in ; the boatswain Hiid 
caipenter stated that Williams was growl- 
ing and grumbling when the altercation 
began. The prosecutor also called Lieut. 
T. Wingate, of the 2d or Queen’s Royals, 
who was a passenger on board the Henry 
Tanner, on the 24th of February “ I recol- 
this witness said, “ tecmg’soinetlmig 


puss between the captain and Williams. 

I was lying huff asleep in the cuddy, and 
hearing an altercation, I raised myself up 
and observed the captain and Williams — 
this was about seven o’clock The cap- 
tain was finding fault with one of the men, 
but I do not exactly remember the words 
he used. I heaid the captain say ‘go 
toiwaid’- — the man did not go foiwurd — 
he would not leave the quarter-deck. 
Piesently, I saw the captain stnkc Wil- 
liams n blow on Ins bicust, with his fist, 
which staggcied him. The man made no 
attempt to return it, but still stood there. 
The captain went into his cabin, on the 
stui boaid side, and lemuiucd thoie a few 
seconds — time enough to get anything 
that w'tis at hand. lie came out, and 
took a ‘holt dagger, about s|\ m eight 
inches long fiom Ins shut, and said some 
woids to Williams I did not see linn 
make a blow, hut I saw him lilt up Ins 
hand scvcial limes, us if lie had hi on un- 
willing to stnkc, but to shew that he hud 
the means ot doing so. 1 thought he 
wished to let him taste it; as it lie meant 
to touch him with it. \\ ill nuns w cut 
foiwaul— I did not see the captain ‘trike 
a blow w i th the dnggoi.” 

Tins was the ease for the piosocutioii. 

'I’he Advocate (/aural, loi tin' defen- 
dant, tamed tins an cxaggeiated charge- 
lie contended that there had been a kind 
ot combination amongst the men to dis- 
obey the captain, and insisted upon the 
necessity of piompt measuies, wheie any 
thing like insubordination appeared in a 
ship. It the jin y should give a veidiet 
against Capt Fergusson, gloat injury 
might he inflicted by the example. These 
were facts which must satisfy them, that, 
although Capt. Feigusson might have been 
a little more hasty than was definable, he 
was resolved to enforce his authoiity, and 
to act for the protection ot all Lvcry 
thing went on quietly afterwards, and the 
captain brings his ship in sulety to poit. 

William John Holland, chief-mate of 
the I fairy Tanner , deposed that, as he 
lay in his cot on the evening ol the 23d, 
lie heard some of the men s»y they would 
not stand it any longer ; that they under- 
stood the captain was a fighting man, and 
it he ever offered tu strike any of them, 
one ol them said lie would stnke hirn 
down, or any other oiheer. He informed 
the captain what lie hud heard. At five 
o’clock next morning, he heard the boat- 
swain call the men Witness hcio corro- 
borated the evidence given by the former 
witnesses respecting the altercation be- 
tween the captain and Williams. Williams 
put himself in a fighting attitude, and suid 
to the captain “you are not the man to 
stand before me ” The remainder of this 
witness’s evidence was to the effect that 
he took off the piece of plaster that had 
been put on the wound, about the size of 
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the top of one’s finger, and that there was 
a small scratch about the size of a pin. 

Mr. East, a passenger on board the 
Henry Tanner , on the day following, 
examined Williams, and saw a slight mark 
on his breast; it was like the prick of a 
pin. 

The Chief Justice charged the jury at 
considerable length, who, after having 
retired a few minutes, gave a verdict of 
guilty. 

The Court sentenced the defendant to 
pay a fine of Us. 500. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
abolition of corporal punishment in 

THE ARMY. 

We continue to receive communications 
on the subject of the iccent abolition of 
corporal punishment in the army, and 
generally deprecatory of the measure. 
The following is from an intelligent cor- 
respondent on the subject : — 

“ There are one or two points which 
seem to have escaped you. For instance, 
suppose a mutiny or kick-up like that 
created by the 27th when we were at Ma- 
dras. In such a case, flog a few, and all are 
instantaneously overawed. But this power 
being taken away, of what avail is the 
authority to discharge, when reference 
must first be had to a division general for 
confirmation of the sentence, and there- 
after a discharge certificate must go and 
be received back Irom army head-quartcis 
ere the penalty awaided can be inflicted? 
In the mean time, the men’s passions are 
kept excited and piobably they proceed 
to further acts of violence which may in 
the end render needful sentence of death. 
Another point: What punishment is 
discharge, to a deserter? It is the very 
thing he wants, and going through the 
form of a trial, is only legalizing his act. 
Besides, a soldier is not made in a day, 
and who, knowing as we all know the 
labour which it takes to transform a lout 
of a ryot into a proper militaire, can see 
with patience a regulation promulgated, 
which positively puts it out of officers 
power to maintain discipline ? Unques- 
tionably, if the cat be abolished, solitary 
confinement should have been substituted 
for minor offences, and flogging should 
still have been continued for mutiny, 
drunkenness on duty, or desertion. — Mad . 
Herald, Ap L 

MADRAS CLUB. 

At an extraordinary general meeting of 
subscribers to the Madras club, on the 
21st April, the following resolution, pro- 
posed by Capt. Douglas and seconded 
by Mr. A. D. Campbell, was read from the 
chair : — 

“ Resolved, — That it is expedient to 


provide accommodation for the married 
subscribers to the club, and their families.’ 1 

After discussion, it was found that 
twenty- four were in favour of the resolu- 
tion and twenty-one against it. 

A difference of opinion appearing to 
exist as to whether the ubove resolution 
does or does not come under para. 3d of 
Rule IX. of the club, the question was 
put ; it was decided by majority, that, in 
the opinion ot the meeting, it does not 
come within the 3d para, of the rule 
above-mentioned. 

Proposed by Mr. A. D. Campbell and 
seconded by Capt. Douglas. 

“That it be referred to the general 
committee to consider and report on the 
best means of carrying into effect the fore- 
going resolution as to the expediency of 
providing accommodation for the married 
subscribers to the club, and their families.” 
The pioposition was curried. 

THE CARNATIC CHRONICLE. 

The Madras Freeman's Journal ', of 
March 12, fannounces that “ The Car- 
natic Chronicle is no more ; the press, 
types, cases, et cetera, have been seized 
and removed by a warrant from the Court 
of Commissioners.” 

ARAB RACERS. 

It has been the custom to say that no 
Arab could successfully compete with an 
English horse in a long race, whutevei the 
difference of weight. Salomca (whose 
victories at Allyglmr we have aheady 
noticed) has proved the reverse. We 
have just received the accounts ol the 
running for the Lanceis’goldcup at Cawn- 
pore, winch has been a fair trial— a three- 
mile heat,— and it was won in beautiful 
style by Salomca, w'ho took the lead and 
was never headed throughout the race, in 
6 m. 10 s., beating the English hoise 
Flash and a famous Arab Hurry Scurry, 
and this extiaoidinary performance has 
been under all the circumstances and dis- 
advantages he laboured under, after his 
long march to Delhi via Nugpoor, in the 
height of the monsoon, in October last.— 
Mad . Cour., Mar, 17. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

A rich native, lately deceased, has, we 
understand, bequeathed a sum of money 
—we hear a lakh— for the furtherance ol 
the cause of education among his country- 
men. The Court of Directors ha\« 
instructed government to consult the 
Advocate-general as to the legality oi 
appropriating it for the purpose of placing 
the present college establishment on i 
more efficient footing. The opinion of tin 
Advocate-general has not been received 
but, should it accord with the views o 
the Court of Directors, government pie 
pose to make the following arrangements 
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a superintendent to be entertained on a 
salary of Rs. 500 per mensem— a head 
master on Rs. 400, and an assistant on 
Rs. 300 .— /6i(/., AptU 3. 

DACOITY. 

A letter from Hyderabad of the lltli 
just, informs us that, in the villages ubout 
forty or fifty miles from the city, there 
lus lately been a system of extended 
plunder curried on by bands of robbeis. 
At Naurkurhputtee they are repmted to 
have assembled to the number of '00 
men ; and a squadron of cavalry with the 
two flank companies of the 28th Name 
Infantry, the whole under the command 
ot Captain Conyngham of the cavalry, 
have been in consequence despatched to 
that place. The detachment had been 
out three or four days ; but authentic 
accounts of their movements hud not 
reached Hyderabad at the date of our 
advices — Herald , April 18. 


tJomtin).). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOCOTRA. 

We have received several letters on the 
subject of the late expedition to Soeotia, 
and the predicament in which the small 
handful of men sent there by the Bombay 
Government, for the pmpo->e ot taking 
possession ot the island, is placed. ’Hie 
matter seems to have assumed a moio 
sei urns aspect than we, on the perusal ot 
the correspondence submitted to us last 
week, thought it possessed. The men 
are, it would appear, in eminent danger 
of their lives, and cannot calculate on the 
security of a single hour. The govern- 
ment, in dispatching so small a body, 
must have been in ignorance ot the task 
to he accomplished, else they never would 
have dreamt of sending so few to cany it 
into effect. Instead ot a passive, indolent 
race of savages whom it was expected 
gold would corrupt, or power overawe, 
we find a patriotic and resolute people, 
who spurn the proffered pi ice of their 
country, and are determined to expel the 
invader by the sword. This is a result 
so little anticipated, that our speculations 
on the character and conduct of the in- 
habitants of the island are absorbed in 
the more important question of the fate 
of those on whom has devolved the duty 
of establishing a footing there. Their 
situation is one of no common danger, 
and all the daring they may possess, ami 
all the skill they may put into praetiec, 
can be of little avail wheic they arc in 
number to their opponents, as only twenty 
to one thousand. Even their means of 
defence are in no way suited for the 
^‘ige they may have to undergo. Bullied 
by day, and beleaguered by night, they 
^Jin/.Jbur.N. S. Vol. 1 8.^0. 70, 


know not the hour when distinction may 
hurl its mandate on their devoted heads'; 
and thus are they ciicumstunecd,— with- 
out a hope of a happy issue to their 
mission, and in fenr of being either shot 
m having their throats cut. Wc have 
little doubt, therefore, the government, 
will sec the necessity of piomptly send- 
ing a sufficient force to their relief mid 
assistance, and thus at once, by a demons- 
tration of superior power, induce the 
natives ot Socotra, it they are not dis- 
posed to sell their biitlmghts for a mess 
of pottage, to enter into such a tieaty, 
on trims of mutual advantage, ns will 
secure to the Butisli the speedy and 
undisturbed occupation of a portion of 
the island sufficient lor the purposes 
intended.— Bomb. Gaz , Mai. 11. 

r.OA. 

By lettcis from Goa up to the end of 
Maieh, we learn that anaiehy ami confu- 
sion still prevail in that unhappy countiy. 
Those of the pitneipnl inhabitants and 
public functional ics who declined taking 
an active puit m the rebellion, or lending 
their countenance to the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the self constituted govern- 
ment, were ordered to leave the tenitory 
within a given tune, under pain of the 
highest penalties ; the military gover- 
nor intimating that such was the unani- 
mous wish of the tiooj.s he had the ho- 
nour to command. We heal of the anival 
lieieof the counsellor ot the piolecturc, 
Biigudicr de Mello (who was ordeicd to 
leave Goa within throe days from tho 
date of Ins sentence of banishment), 
Signor 1). Juze M. do Castio, as also 
the president, and one of the puisne 
judges of the Supicine Court of Goa, and 
of many of tho piiueipal inhabitants in- 
cluding many mditaiy officer. The new 
government lias annulled, in the name 
of the queen of Poitug.d, all the donees 
and order passed by the logout in the 
name of the queen, and assuies its sup- 
porters that not only shall tliCj suffer no 
punishment for these acts, hut that they 
shall receive the thanks of the queen, inxl 
ot the Poitugucsc ministry and he reward- 
ed. Senor Peres has forwaidcd to the 
authorities and inhabitants of Goa, a 
circular, declai mg all the acts of the new 
and self elected government to be null 
and void, and denouncing the leaders of 
the rebellion, and their followers, as trai- 
tors pg.unst the state and majesty of 
Poitug.d, and warning them of the pu- 
nishment awarded to that offence.— 
Bomb. Gaz., April I. 

Tllfi MIIIfcLS 

A coriespondent has kindly favoured 
us with the following extract of a letter 
from Kdur, under date the 25th ult ; 

(H 
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“ Wo aro now halting. andean have lit- 
tle else to do, but on the 17th inst. we made 
a tremendous march (to bum Pinora the 
village of Sarray Mull), which brought us 
within thirty-five miles of the Benga- 
lees. The natives of this part of the world 
wonder how we were not annihilated in 
the expedition, and truly, had the enemy 
been good men and true, we should ha\e 
had a heavy loss, for our road lay through 
a valley flanked on each side by high hills 
on which were posted stiong parties of 
Bheels interspersed with Macranies. We 
came into the pass about noon on the 
18th, after having marched hard all night. 
A brisk hut ineffectual fire was kept up on 
us for about eight miles ; alhthe halls, very 
few excepted, going over us. We bivou- 
aeked at Pinora, after consuming it and 
all its stores with fire, and next morning 
(19th) we returned to camp. Now was 
the time when «c really had some haul 
fighting. Our detachment brought up the 
rear, and had (strunge to say) only sixteen 
wounded, although we must have killed 
at least 3« r >0 of the enemy. Accounts 
have come in which quite warrant us in 
reckoning their loss at this. I can only 
give you a faint idea of the scene. Our re- 
trograde movement inspired the Bheels 
with courage, which it was every moment 
necessary to cool by attacking them with 
the rear guard, which indeed was perform - 
inglight infantry duty for at leastten miles 
of the way homeward. The Sepoys be- 
haved with the most soldierlike steadiness, 
especially the Baroda detachment, which 
must have appeared conspicuous to every 
one in the force. I never in my life saw 
so strong a country, and such is said to 
be the impression which our march into 
it has created, that the Macranies have 
left the raja, and he is now said to he 
almost without a follower. He may how- 
ever elude all our attempts to catch him in 
such hills as this region presents, provi- 
ded the Bheels do hut remain true to him, 
which is very likely, seeing their interests 
arc the same. The raja has, however, 
lately expressed his desire to Mr. Erskine 
to he allowed to come in, so that the af- 
fair seems to promise a speedy close.*— 
Bomb . Gax April 4. 

LORD WM.BENTINCK. 

What the exact calibre of his lord- 
ship’s mind may be, we shall not pretend 
to determine — we feel quite unequal to 
the task, and leave it to other and abler 
hands. We must say, however, that 
gross injustice is done his lordship in 
censuring him for haying turned his atten- 
tion, to details which others in his situation 
have deemed beneath them, and have left 
to subordinates ; for it by no means ap- 
pears that In doing so he neglected any of 
the more important subjects which requir- 
ed his attention, or showed himself inca- 


pable of taking an enlarged view of them 
On the contrary, do not his decisions with 
regard to the suttee question, the finances 
of the country, and the subject of inter- 
nal improvement and native education, 
display quite as “ enlarged views ” as any 
thing which ever emanated from any of 
his predecessors? Then again, with res. 
pect to the policy-pursued by his loidslnp 
towards native states, an outcry, we are 
aware, has been raised against it on se- 
veral grounds ; but it has never yet he» n 
satisfactorily shown that it is not better 
adapted for the present state of the r< !& 
tions between the Biitish Government 
and those powers, than the system ot 
aggression and interference pursued by Iik 
predecessors. This question, on the con- 
trary, has still to be decided, and while 
it remains in its present state, the result 
cannot be brought forward either tor or 
against his lordship. We do not, howevtr, 
mean to contend that his lordship luis 
displayed any of the brilliant qualities tor 
which the individuals to whom he has 
been compared in the Calcutta Conner 
were so conspicuous, in the same degree 
that they did, but at the same time, it may 
be doubted exceedingly whether the real 
interests of the government over which 
he presided were not much more consulted 
by his straight-forward policy, his rigid 
economy, and his laborious attention to 
the minor concerns of government, than by 
Warren Hastings, with his duplicity, Loid 
Wellesley, with his outrageous extrava- 
gance, and the Marques of Hastings with 
his inordinate ambition, though all three 
were possessed of talents of the highest 
order — Bomb. Cour. 

NATIVE ADDRESS TO THE EARL Q¥ 
CLARE. 

A deputation of the native community, 
headed by Framjee Cowasjee, and Juggu- 
nathjee Sunkersett, Esqrs., waited on 
Lord Clare, on the 6th November, with 
the following address, which was read and 
delivered to his lordship. 

“ To the Right Hon. the Earl of Clare, 
Governor of Bombay. 

“ My Lord. — We, the undersigned na- 
tive inhabitants of the island of Bombay, 
cannot permit your lordship to quit India, 
without publicly expressing our admira- 
tion of the talents and acquirements 
which adorn your public character, and 
our gratitude for the kindness and uibe- 
nity uniformly displayed towards us in 
the relations of piivate life. 

“ We are well aware of the success 
which has attended your lordship’s admi- 
nistration of the provinces subject to this 
presidency ; but to this we would only 
allude, in order to convey the assurance, 
that the obligation we feel for the im- 
portant measures you have adopted for 
the public good of this island, is enhanced 
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by the recollection thst your lordship has 
effected them — amidst the cares of a far 
more important trust, and the anxic ties 
which must always attend the paternal 
rule of a presidency of British India. 

“ The natives of this island must ever, 
my lord, entertain the most gmteful feel- 
ings for the unhesitating manner in which 
your government took the lead in dispel- 
ling the mistrust which had been too long 
allowed to overshade the native charac- 
ter, by bestowing on them the privileges 
which an enlightened legislature bad 
placed at your disposal, and admitting 
them to equality of rank with their Eng- 
lish brethren ; nor did your lordship, in 
giving them a place in the magistracy, 
fail to smooth the way to their exercise of 
this important duty, by reforming and in- 
Mgorating the police of this island, with 
which their names were in future to be 
associated — thus at once obtaining the 
gratitude of the rich and the blessing of 
the poor, whose lives and property have 
been so effectually protected by the re- 
tom that has been introduced. 

" The act of parliament lately passed 
lor the government of India, having 
opened a road to our attainment of com- 
meinal advantages of an important na- 
tuie, your lordship stood forward imme- 
diately as the merchant’s fiiend. and has 
even promised us that your advocacy of 
the necessary measures to ensure the full 
attainment of these benefits shall not be 
wanting, when your lordship shall have 
again taken your seat in Parliament. For 
this efficient protection of the interests of 
the port, we desire, my lord, to express 
the sincere thanks of the native commu- 
nity. 

“ Following in the steps of your great 
predecessor, Mr. Elpluustoiie, your lord- 
ship has afforded us ihe liberal suppoit 
and patronage of government, in carrying 
on the great work ot which be luid the 
foundation ; it is to the institution of the 
‘ Native Education Society,’ that we look 
for the realization of those advantages to 
our eiuldien, by which we hope that the 
natives will retain that rank in society, 
and those employments of trust and ho- 
nour, to which j our government lias ele- 
vated them ; and we have, therefore, had 
sincere pleasure, in establishing, with the 
aid of some of our European friends, who 
are interested in our improvement, a cer- 
tain number of scholarships under that,in- 
stitution, which, by hearing your lord- 
ship's name, may evince to our latest 
posterity our deep sentiments of grati- 
tude and respect 

“ We have now to hid your lordship 
farewell, and to pray that it may please 
the Almighty to shower the choicest 
blessings upon you on your return to your 
native shores. With us your lordship’s 
memory will ever he affectionately che- 


rished, and wc are confident that you will 
not cease to bear in mind those who have 
been so much the objects of your kind 
consideration in India. 

“ Bombay, 28th Feb. 1835.” 

SURVEY OF TUB MALDIVES. 

We understand that Government have 
ordered that the vessels sent lately on the 
survey of the Maidive Islands, he re- 
called. From the representations made 
of the bad state of health of the officers 
and crews ot both vessels, the Govern- 
ment have been induced to postpone the 
completion of the survey until after the 
monsoon. — Bomb. Gaz. } April 8. 

DISTURBANCES IN GUZERAT. 

The disturbances in Guzerat are assum- 
ing a more important character than was 
at fust attached to them. The turbulent 
spirit of the lawless tiihes, against whom 
the troops had been ordered out, seems to 
increase from the opposition shewn. It 
may, fiom the tunc during which those 
disturbances have now existed, and the 
smnll, or rather no progress made in 
quelling them, he questioned whether the 
foicc ordered out is sufficiently strong. 
We four not, and, if so, surely the neces- 
sity of adopting prompt and decisive 
measuses for crushing those desperate 
characters, must now he apparent to go- 
vernment. Many valuable lives, both of 
officers and soldiers, may he lost by the 
present harassing and unsatisfactory sort 
of warfare, and the outlaws gain confi- 
dence from the slender opposition they 
receive . — Bomb Gaz, y April 8. 

‘ 4 The Coolies in the Myhccwasce and 
Caunta are not yet settled; far from it; 
the rising extends towards Dcssa, and 
from thence to liaroda, wheie they arc 
again on their plundering parlies; mid, 
in this country of misrule, where there 
is not the semblance of a police, the tin • 
foituuatc villagers are completely at the 
mercy of these incarnate devils, who do 
not hesitate to use their swords on the 
slightest show of resistance. Numerous 
roblieries have been committed within the 
last month, and within a few miles of the 
cantonment. The Moong cotton and 
sugar-cane having been nearly all de- 
stroyed by the late frost, what little of 
the latter remains is now the great object 
of desire to the starving population. On 
the evening of Thursday se’nnight, as a 
party were regaling themselves in a su- 
gar-cane field, bordering on the village of 
Secswa, a short distance fiom cump, a 
hand of Coolies, fifteen in number, made 
an attack on the same field, when all the 
villagers fled, except three, who fought 
the whole hand and heat them off, but 
not until several on both sides were se- 
verely wounded. Scenes of this kind arf 
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of ulmost weekly occurrence around, 
though seldom heard of by Europeans iii 
the immediate neighbourhood, unless their 
own property suffers, us hus very lately 
been the ca-.e, and in two instances close 
to the British cantonment — such is the 
lamentable state of these i id* districts. 
Since the Panora business, in which so 
many of our men were wounded, and 
nearly 200 of the enemy slain, the detach- 
ment, which are out have had many tire- 
some and harassing excursions, burning 
and destroying villages, and rooting out 
the Coolies; who, it appears, however, 
are not much thinned or subdued, as fires 
are lighted tip on the hills, and they al- 
ways remain hoveling lound any detach- 
ment that niovco out, and keep up a con- 
stant file of matchlocks and airows. The 
lioopnl expedition U repi evented as child’s 
play to the last, where the rear-guard w'as 
so closely pressed that they had several 
times to lace and charge the Coolies, who 
made the valley ring with their yells. 
Captain Rankin was stopped between 
Katia and Cambay by these people, but 
fortunately was ready for them, and beut 
them off Tiavellmg is quite at an end, 
and there is no moving out even without 
u guuid . -Bum Cour. t Apt til. 

wnix OF HADE'S CCItPUS. 

Tn our last wo alluded to a motion in 
the Supreme Court, by the advocate ge- 
neral, for a writ of Habeas Corpus, which 
the chief justice dcicncd till he should 
have consulted with Sir J Awdiy. We 
now give the partieulais of the case. It 
appeals that a Luximun Bapopiee Ka- 
mavisdat, ot Kandeish, had been sent 
down to the Suddcr Adawlnt to an- 
swer charges ot peculation, &e , and was 
again returning to that province in the 
custody ot peons, when he was appie- 
licndcd under a wnt of ( npias, and lodged 
in the county gaol tins oceuned about 
Fcbmaiy last, 'lhe object of the motion 
was to have the prisoners made over to 
the custody of Government, motion re- 
fused. — Jivin' >. Free Press , Apt it 3. 

Same of the native pupcis, we observe, 
have noticed a case, which lias lately 
misen, involving the juiisdiction of the 
Sadder AdawlutTmd Supreme Com t, mid 
biingmg them to a certain degree into 
collision with each other. A veiy imper- 
fect idea of it. however, appears to pre- 
vail. The facts of the ease, as fur as we 
can discover, aie ns follow. — A native 
in the employ ot government in Candeish, 
charged with peculation, lied to Bombay, 
and while here was discovered and ar- 
rested by the Sadder at the instance of 
the collector ot Candeidi, and ordered to 
be conveyed to that province for trial. 
On his way tlieie. however, and while iri 
the custody ot officers belonging to the 
Suddcr, he whs met by a constable with 


a w'rit from the Supreme Court, and forci- 
bly taken possession of, the officers of tlie 
Sudder having refused to give him up un- 
til overawed by superior numbers. Now 
the question is, to which party does the 
prisoner belong, and if to the Sudder, an 
prima facie would seem t(\ be the case, 
how is he to he recovered? This diffi- 
culty, unfortunately, has not been pro- 
vided for by the legislature, which, m 
creating such an anomaly as two tribu- 
nals, with perfectly independent juris- 
diction, in the same place, appears to have 
overlooked the possibility of their powers 
clashing. It seems, the advocate-general, 
in compliance w'ith instructions from go- 
vernment, has applied for the prisoner, on 
the production of the process by which fie 
was first taken into custody. The applica- 
tion, however, has been refused, on the 
ground that some further pi oof of the 
party being subjeet to the jurisdiction ol 
the Sudder was necessary. How far the 
latter, as an independent court, can com- 
ply with the requisition, remains to be de- 
mined, — Bomb. Cour., April 7. 


Singapore. 

THE BARTER SYSTEM. 

A meeting of merchants and inhabi- 
tants convened by the sheriff, took phmr 
at the Exchange Rooms, on the 22d Apnl, 
to consider the state of the trade ot the 
settlement. 

Mr. Read, being voted into the climr, 
stated that, “ The causes, from whence 
the present distress takes its rise might be 
traced to the thoughtless and reckless 
manner in which parties at home have 
foiced goods of all descriptions (whether 
well or ill adapted) into the market, and 
thus obliging their agents, either again to 
force them off to the middle men on 
tempting terms, or allow them to rot m 
then godowns. The consequence is,” lie 
continued, that ci edits to enormous 
amounts have been given to men of stiaw , 
and that too at veiy long dates; thus in- 
ducing these men to become meichaiits 
und trudeis to foreign ports, instead ot 
allowing customers to come from stub 
places, and make their selection on the 
spot. In proof of this being the ca«c, it 
is found, with those men who have lately 
failed, that their property is distributed in 
all directions, and is in the hands ot par- 
ties that render it hopeless to expect 
much, if any, from them. Another came 
of the present distress may be attributed 
to the bad and erroneous plan, that has 
existed in this settlement from the com- 
mencement of its trade, of keeping an 
open and running account to very large 
amounts with the middle men, vvheieby 
they have been enabled (to use a common 
6aying), to * lob Peter to pay PauH’ and 
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thus carfy on the game so long as they 
could obtain any credit whatever ; for the 
merchants and agents appeared to be 
satisfied, provided the balances were oc- 
casionally reduced to a comparatively small 
amount. ' , , , 

With reference to these and other mat- 
ters, the following resolutions were pass* 
ed : — 

That in future no sales be made at a 
longer credit than three months, and that 
all payments for the same be made in cash. 

That, on making sales (if at a credit), 
promissory notes or acceptances shall be 
taken, and that in all cases the payment 
of the same (at the expiration of three 
days’ grace) shall be rigidly enforced. 

That a memoral be addressed to the 
Governor-general in Council, on the sub- 
ject of the recent murders and piracies 
that have been committed in the vicinity 
of the settlement, pointing out the ruinous 
effect such a system of depredation is 
likely to have on our trade, and praying 
that authority be granted to the local go- 
vernment to take such strong and efficient 
measures as may be deemed calculated to 
put a stop to them. 

That a petition be forwarded to the 
King in Council, setting forth the abso- 
lute necessity that exists for the court of 
judicature of these settlements having 
admiralty jurisdiction, and praying tlmt 
the sume may he grunted with the least 
possible delay. 

That it is of great importance to the 
commerce of this settlement, that vessels 
belonging to the United States of Ame- 
nca be permitted to tiade here, on the 
footing of the most favoured nations, and 
that a petition to the King in Council he 
also foi warded j praying that an order in 
council to that effect may be issued, or 
such other measure adopted as may lega- 
lize such trade. 


FARMS. 

Comparative Statement of the Farm Re- 
venue beiw ecu 1834-35, & 1835-30. 



1834-35. 

1035-36. 

Decrease. 


Dlrs. 

I)lrs. 

Dlrs. 

Opium Farm 

. 5,060 

4,800 

260 

Spirit do 

. 2,130 

2,315 

— 

Fork do 

. 550 

(i'JO 

— 

Siri do 

, 560 

500 

60 

Pawnbroker 

. 100 

180 

— 

Toddy and Banff 

90 

70 

20 

Market Leasts : 

Kampong Glam 

• 120 

94 

26 

Market Learn: 

Singapore 

. 300 

382 

- 

Monthly 

. - 

8,931 

- 


PIRAClhS. 

A communication received from a cor- 
respondent puts us in possession of fur- 
ther information as to the late acts of pi- 
racies to which we would draw the atten- 
tion of the authorities here. It is stated 
that the Tumungung exercises an arbi- 


trary control over the Taraban boys who 
ply in this river, and from them receives 
timely information of the departure of 
trading vessels — their means of defence— 
and the probable worth of their cargoes. 
The late atrocious attempts (too often suc- 
cessful) have given a blow to the mercan- 
tile operations of this port which is seri- 
ously felt, and which if permitted to pass 
unnoticed, will, at no distant period, very 
sensibly counteract the many advantages 
which this growing settlement so emi- 
nently possesses. We trust that means 
will be promptly adopted to suppress a 
system of piracy flightful in extent, and 
every way disgraceful to a powerful na- 
tion. — Swg. Chron Apr. 2*2. 

tfljuu. 

The late lord Napier. — A subscription 
has been opened, and liberally contributed 
to, for the purpose of testifying respect to 
Lord Napier by erecting a monument to 
his memory. At a meeting of the sub- 
scribers, it was resolved that £500 be set 
apart for the erection of a monument bear- 
ing a suitable inscription, and that the re- 
mainder of the sums contributed be em- 
ployed in the foundation of some benevo- 
lent and useful institution in China, to be 
connected with the name of Napier. 

Accused Linguist. — The case of the 
linguist of the Fort Willium, who was im- 
prisoned at the same time with Hmgtae, 
for having pcimitted Lord Napier and 
suite to come up from Whampoa in the 
boats of that ship, would speedily be de- 
cided, were it not for the obstinucy of the 
anchasze (judge), who refused, it is said, 
to pass sentence against him. Hopes arc 
held out that his life may be saved, by a 
secret appeal to l’ekmg, through the me- 
dium of a diligent censor. — Canton Reg., 
Feb. 25. 

ghi0tral.i0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court , May 5 — A person 
named John Dow, alias Luttrell, who was 
convicted of swindling at Dumfries, and 
sentenced to transportation for seven 
years, was sent to Van Diemen’s Land in 
I82G, where he assumed the title of Vis- 
count Lascelles, representing himself to be 
the eldest son of the Earl of Harewood. 
Under this character he imposed upon va- 
rious people at Van Diemen’s Land and 
Sydney ; but at length was indicted for 
forgery, in signing a promissory note for 
£50 with intend to defraud a settler, 
named Roberts. Dow came on horse- 
back, personated Lord Lascelles, and 
purchased of him some horses, for which 
he was to pay £50. He asked Roberts 
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if he would take a check for the sum, 
which was agreed to. Roberts stated that 
he had never seen a nobleman and did not 
know wliat a nobleman was, and the pri- 
soner appeared to be “ something above 
the common sort.” He signed the note 
“ E. Lascelles.” Upon presenting the 
note, it was declared to be a fraud. The 
witness admitted that he had been im- 
pressed with the belief that the prisoner 
was a riobleman or he should not have 
trusted him ■ “ I thought,” said he, “ by 
the swag of chain he had round his neck 
that it was all right.” 

On being put to the bar, Dow refused 
to plead, not being indicted by his own 
proper name ; and put in an affidavit that 
his name was Edward Viscount Las- 
cellcs. 

The Attorney general joined issue to 
this plea; when the prisoner was tried on 
the issue of his name. 

The Solicitor general stated that the 
name of the individual at the bar was 
John Dow, otherwise LuttrcU* and not 
Edward Loid Viscount Lascelles. 

Mr. Justice Burton then told the pri- 
soner, it was his duty in the first instance 
to bring forwaid pi oof to contradict the 
statement made by the Solicitor-general. 

The prisonei said he had no paiole evi- 
dence to adduce, but he would produce 
some documental y and circumstantial 
evidence, and proceeded to lay the case 
before the jury, as follows : 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury : — I stand be- 
fore you now in a most awful situation, 
and therefore trust you will view my case 
and the extreme hardship of it. I was not 
convicted in England; I was sent to these 
colonies unknown to my father, the Earl 
of Harewood ; I anived in this colony in 
the year 1826; a period of nearly nine 
years since, and during which time, the 
eldest son of the Kail of Harewood, Ed- 
ward Viscount Lascelles, has never been 
heard of in the United Kingdoms. I ai- 
rived in Van Diemen’s Land without the 
knowledge of my friends, destitute, pen- 
nyless, and without a fnend — a convict, in 
a strange country and under the name of 
John Dow; but I distinctly asscit I never 
went under the name of Luttrell, nor 
should I have arrived in Van Diemen's 
Land under the name of Dow, but for 
the stigma it would have cast on my fa- 
mily, liad it been known that a son of the 
Earl of Harewood had been sent a con- 
victed felon to Van Diemen’s Land. Gen- 
tlemen, it is perhaps within the know- 
ledge of you all, if you have visited or 
resided in England within the last nine 
years, that the eldest son of the Earl of 
Harewood was missing, and had been 
missing since the year 1826; now, is it 
not reasonable to suppose had that son 
baen dead or returned to his native land, 
die public prints would have noticed it ? 


On my arrival in Van Diemen’s Land I 
informed the authorities there of w r ho and 
what I was, and it was officially inserted 
in the Van Diemen’s Land newspapers, 
that the eldest son of the Earl of Hare- 
wood, Edward Viscount Lascelles, had 
arrived a prisoner in Van Diemen’s Land, 
under sentence of transportation for seven 
years. These papers no doubt went to 
England, and such a paragraph must have 
met the eye of my father, the Earl ot 
Harewood, as an extract from a Van Die- 
men’s Land paper, inserted in one of the 
English newspapers ; and is it possible to 
suppose, if the Earl of Harewood had 
been aware the statement was incorrect, 
as an English nobleman, and for the ho- 
nour of his house, he would not have con- 
tradicted it by the most summary means 
in his power? Have we heard that lie 
did so ? Can any person among this large 
community come forward and say, he ever 
saw a statement to that effect ? No, gen- 
tlemen, there is no man in the universe 
can come forward and conscientiously say, 
I am not the eldest and legitimate son ol 
the Earl of Harewood.” 

Evidence was then adduced to prove 
that the name of the prisoner was Dow, 
and not related to the Harewood family. 

The jury (of military officers), without 
deliberation, found that the prisoners 
name was John Dow. 

He was then put upon his trial, under 
that name, fur the foigery, and convicted 
upon the clearest evidence. 

Mr. Justice Burton , in passing sen- 
tence, observed, that as the prisoner 
came free to tins colony, he would lie 
treated as though he came from England 
a free man, and sentenced him to he 
transported for the term ol his natural litc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Squatting . — The system of squatting 
has lately increased to an alarmingextent; 
and cattle-stealing and every other crime, 
that not only tends to demoralize the 
moral population, but to increase the ge- 
neral insecurity of property, continues to 
keep puce in a remarkable manner with 
an evil against winch the governor lias 
hitherto strangely neglected to apply any 
radical or alleviating remedy The range 
which has been permitted by the ci own 
for the legal colonization of the counfiy, 
naturally admits ot many opportunities toi 
the free exercise of cattle-plunder, with- 
out the possibility, in the piescnt condi- 
tion of the civil police, or laud i ovula- 
tions, of putting any effectual stop to 
those insufferable grievances, which the 
associations for the suppression of deter- 
mined marauders can hardly hope to re- 
press . — Sydney Guz., Apr. 28. 

FemaUBmigranis . — We ore happy to heal 
that the females whoan ived by the Duchess 
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of Northumberland have, in town and 
country, given general satisfaction, both by 
their industry, as well as by their general 
deportment. This superiority, no doubt, 
-rises from the provincial education and 
habits of the mass, and their consequent 
freedom from the depravity and contamina- 
tion of the towns, from which the whole, 
with scarcely an exception, of the previ- 
ous shipments, had been improperly se- 
lected* — Ibid . , Apr. 30. 

Rearing of Sheep . — The mania for ac- 
miiring flocks of sheep, once limited ex- 
clusively to old and wealthy proprietors, 
| m s extended itself to persons of every 
rank ; and it is a remarkable, but perhaps 
a gratifying truth, that almost all the 
voung men who have letired from official 
employment during the last two years 
(ami they have been many) instead ot 
venturing on the precarious chances of 
mule and commerce, have sunk every 
.nailable sixpence in the purchase of 
sheep, in the charge of which they have 
doomed themselves to all the perplexities 
and monotony of a bush life. The value 
of tins blanch of glazing has been so for- 
cibly developed, that almost every eim- 
gmnt and colonist (especially those in 
the public service) prefer its cultivation to 
any other brunch of industry which the 
country presents— 1 id., May 2. 


fJoltmma. 

The Rev. John Williams, who is at 
piesent on a visit home, has addressed to 
the directors of the London Missionary 
Society, a view of the state of the socie- 
ty’s missions in the South Seas, from 
which we extract some passages 

“ You have heard, from tune to time, 
painful accounts of the state of the peo- 
ple in the South Sea Islands. It is in my 
power, from personal observation, to fur- 
nish correct information respecting the 
missions in these islands ; having visited 
nearly all the stations occupied both by 
European missionaries and native teach- 
ers, a short tune previously to our embar- 
kation for England. Although it would 
be much more pleasant to myself to state, 
and more gratifying to you to bear, that 
the former prosperity continued, this is 
not my happiness on the present occa- 
sion; and I have no intention of conceal- 
ing the truth, fully convinced that the 
cuuse of Christ can derive no advantage 
from concealment or misrepresentation of 
facts. Nothing, however, which has re- 
cently taken place militates, in the slight- 
est degree, against the correctness of 
our former statements ; which produced 
such pleasing sensations in the minds of 
Christians in every part of the world- 
cheering their hearts— strengthening their 
hands — animating therfi in the great and 
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glorious work of converting the world to 
the faith and hope of the gospel. When 
we stated that all the people were turned 
from dumb idols to sene the living God — 
it was so; when we stated that the peo- 
ple had erected large places of worship, 
which were filled every Sabbath day with 
attentive hearers— it wus so; when, in 
short, we stated that religion was the all- 
engrossing subject with all classes of peo- 
ple — it was really the ease; und if the 
people were even to turn again to the 
abominable idolatries which they aban- 
doned, the correctness of our former 
statements would not be at all affected by 
such a circumstance. This, however, has 
not been the case ; for, in all the lamen- 
table defections ftom Christian doctrine 
and puuty which have taken place among 
us, I have never heard ot one individual 
who has even thought of returning to the 
woi.slup of their funner gods. 

“ While what has taken place in Tahiti 
and the adjacent islands does not at all 
atfeetthe correctness of our former state- 
ments. it is also w hat might naturally have 
been expected ; and what will be expe- 
rienced, in a greater or less degiee, in all 
attempts of a similar kind . for the work 
ot taming, civilizing, and Christianizing 
a barbarous people is exceedingly great, 
and the difficulties connected with it va- 
rious and formidable. 

“ Add to tins, the conduct of those 
from civilized countries, who, fiom time 
to time, have visited the islands. We are 
happy to make some veiy honourable ex- 
ceptions: but. generally speaking, the 
conduct of visitors lias been such as to 
inspire the people with contempt, rather 
than respect, for the Christian religion ; 
and, in some ot the stations, thcie has 
been an overwhelming inundation of wick- 
edness. Above all, the introduction of 
that baneful and devastating evil,' the use 
of ardent spirits, has vastly increased the 
evil, and thus the altered state of things 
may be accounted for. 

“ I was present at a inciting of my 
brethren in Tahiti, convened tor the pur- 
pose of cousideiing what could be at- 
tempted to countciuct the existing cviK 
We all felt that energetic measures must 
betaken, and cxtra-elfoits made imme- 
diately, to counteract the deadly evils that 
existed. Among the several means pro- 
posed was the formation of temperance 
societies. 

“ The good chief of Papura, Tati, with 
his people, entered into the proposition ; 
and, in a very short time, they had three 
hundred and sixty members in their Papara 
temperance society. The vacant seats in 
chapel began again to fill — the schools 
were well attended — and attention to re- 
ligion revived : the happy state of things 
prior to the introduction of ardent spiiits 
re appeared. This gave the people so 
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much delight, that they called a meeting 
of the inhabitants of their populous dis- 
trict, and came to an agreement among 
themselves, that they would not trade 
with any vessel or boat which should bring 
ardent spirits to their shores. Officers 
were appointed to examine every boat 
which came to their part of the island ; 
and, if any boat had spirits for sale, it 
was ordered away. The chiefs and peo- 
ple of other districts, seeing the favour- 
able results of abandoning the use of that 
destroyer of human happiness, began to 
follow the good example; and, before I 
lett the islands, the effect had been so 
great, that, instead of an importation of 
rum to the almost incredible amount of 
12,000 dollars, which had been the case 
at Tahiti during the previous year, not 
one-third of that quantity had been thus 
expended, during an equal period, since 
the formation of our temperance societies. 

“ In every one of the eight stations of 
the windward division of the mission, the 
abandonment of ardent spirits has been 
attended with a revival of regard to divine 
things. Whether this outward attention 
will be accompanied by a revival of vital 
godliness, time will declare. 

“ Prior to the introduction of ardent 
spirits, the people were making very rapid 
improvement in habits of industry, in 
the erection of neat and comfortable 
dwellings, and in the preparation of oil 
and arrow-root, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing European clothing for their wives 
and children : these praiseworthy and 
useful employments were in a measure 
suspended as the pernicious habit of 
drinking increased : the energies of the 
people were directed to the means of ob- 
taining spirits : and, instead of devoting 
the proceeds of their diminished labour 
to procuring articles of clothing for them- 
selves, their wives, or their families, they 
actually (hundreds of them) sold the 
clothes which they had obtained, with 
those of their wives and children, to ob- 


tain that to which they had become so 
much attached. Notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, the people have been n. 
pidly advancing in the arts of civilized 
life, and rising into commercial impor- 
tance. There is a number of small ves- 
sels, from twenty to thirty-five and forty 
tons, built among the islands by the na- 
tives themselves, some of which they 
have sold : others are retained by them ; 
and are employed in fetching cargoes of 
pearl-shell from a group of islands, two 
or three hundred miles to the eastward 
which they bring to Tahiti, and dispose of 
to the English and American traders, who 
touch continually at the islands. Paofai, 
the secretary of the Tahitian auxiliary 
missionary society, and his brother Hitoti, 
lately built a small vessel, with which they 
entered into an agreement with the com- 
mander of an American vessel to supply 
him with a certain number of peail- 
shell3 : they filled the vessel, and in le>s 
than three months cleared about £300 
there is one drawback to the interest of 
the story— they were obliged to take five 
hundred dollars' worth of American rum , 
or filthy stuff called by that name, inpait 
payment for the shells : these two mtcll.- 
gent chiefs have since joined the tempe- 
rance society ; and, it is hoped, from then 
good sense, and from the interest which 
they take in the welfare of their country, 
as well as from religious motives, that 
they will continue to countenance the ut- 
ter abandonment of that deadly evil. The 
queen has two vessels, abo'ut thirty-h vo 
tons each, which she employs in the same 
way. Several of the chiels have small 
sugar plantations. At Eimeo, they make 
several tons of rope in the year, and dis- 
pose of it to whaling and other vessels 
touching there. At Papeete, in Tahiti, 
from sixty to eighty sail of vessels, pim- 
cipally English and American, touch an- 
nually : many of these are employed in 
the whale-fishery.”— Miss. Reg. 


Dofttgfriyt. 


The Bengal Government have pub- 
lished, for general information, the draft 
of a proposed act for regulating the press. 
It repeals the four regulations of March 
1823 and April 1823, in Bengal, and of 
March 1825 and January 1827 in Bom- 
bay, and enacts, that the printer and 
publisher of a periodical work within the 
Company’s territories, containing public 
news or comments on public news, shall 


appear before the magistrate of the juris- 
diction in winch it shall be published, and 
dcclarj&wijere it is to be printed and pub- 
lished Penalty£or violating the rules of 
the ac^ and for fulse declaration, fine and 
imprisonment. Every book or paper to 
have the name of printer and publisher. 
Every person having a printing-press on 
his premises, to make a declaration 
thereof. 
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government ORDERS, &c. 

CUSTOMS ANT) POST-OFFICE LAWS. 

Fort William, General Department , April 
], 1835. — The Right Hon. the Governor- 
general of India in Council was pleased, 
on the 13th March last, to appoint the fol- 
lowing gentlemen a committee for revi- 
sing the customs and post-office laws ot 
the four presidencies, viz. 

Messrs. J. H. Crawfurd and H. Borrndalle, of 
the Bombay ctvll establishment; Mr W. 11. Ba- 
binginn, of the Madras ditto; and Mr. Win. R. 
Young, of the Bengal ditto, -ordinary members. 

Messrs. (J. J. Siddons, II. M. Parker, and C. E. 
Trevelyan, of the Bengal civil establishment,— 
honorary members. 

Lieut. T. J. Taylor, 7th regt. Madras L.t'.,— 
secretary to theiommittee. 

SUPERINTENDING SURGEONS 
Fort William, April 6, 1835. — To ie- 
niove existing doubt s, the Hon theGover- 
nor-geneial ot fndui m Council is pleased 
to notily, for general information, that a 
vacancy in the situation of superintending 
surgeon at any of the presidencies is to he 
filled up, agreeably to the rule laid down 
by the lion. Court of Direetois, by die 
surgeon who stands first in regular suc- 
cession to the appointment, whether such 
surgeon he present or absent, prov ided, 
in case of Ins absence from Ins presidency, 
that lie be not on furlough to Europe, 
and shall have proceeded with leave, on 
medical certificate, for the recovery of his 
health to any place, settlement, or colony, 
where he retains his claim to Indian 
allowances. 

When an absent medical officer suc- 
ceeds to the situation of superintending 
surgeon, the surgeon on the spot who 
may be appointed to officiate for him, is 
to receive the whole of the staff siilaiy, 
the absentee not being entitled to any 
portion thereof until he returns and takes 
charge of his appointment. 

ASSAM SEBUNDEE CORPS 

Fort William. April 13, 1835. — It hav- 
ing been resolved in the political depart- 
ment, that the four companies bf Sebun- 
dees and other irregular troops now main- 
tained in Assam, shall be formed into a 
corps for civil purposes, to be denominated 
the “ Assam Sebundee Corps,” the Hon. 
the Governor-general of India in Council 
18 pleased to direct, that this corps shall 
consist of eight companies, and be of the 
following strength and establishment ; viz. 

I captain, commanding, 8 subadars, 8 
jemadars, 4*0 havildars, 40 naieks, Bdrum- 
roers, and 640 privates. — Staff. 1 adju- 
Atiat . Jowr».N.S.Voi..l 7. No.68. 


tant, effective, I native doctor, ditto, l 
drill havildar, non-effective, 1 drill muck, 
ditto ditto, and 8 pay havildars, ditto ditto. 

Exclusive of regimental pay and allow- 
ances, the officer commanding the corps 
will draw a monthly allowance of lls. 200 
command money, and Its. 25pereompa»y 
lor the repair of arms and accoutrements, 
arid for writers and stationery. The staff 
and other allowances of the adjutant will 
correspond with those formerly received 
by adjutants of piounciul battalions. The 
native commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned othccis and pnvates will i drive 
the scale of pay hitherto drawn tor the 
same guides m the Assam Sebundee com- 
panies 

The corps will he armed with fusils, 
and have black leather appointments. 
Gamp equipage and a quarter-master's 
establishment ate not allowed to this 
corps. 

It has also been icsolved, that the As- 
sam Light Infantry corps shall he reduced 
tiom twelve to ten companies of the pre- 
sent stiength, from the 1st proximo. 

To complete the Assam Sebundee 
corps, a detail to the following extent will 
Ik* permitted to volunteer from the Assum 
light infant* y viz 2jemadats ns suba- 
dars, 2 havildars as jemadars, 10 naieks as 
havildars, 10 privates as naieks, 105 pri- 
vates as privates, and 4 drummers. 

Such men as may remain above the 
complement of ten companies in the 
Assam light infantry will be borne as su- 
pernumerary on the rolls of the corps 
until absorbed by casualties. 

APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION OF OFFI- 
CERS IN THE COMMISSARIAT. 

Fort William, Apul 20, 1835 — The 
Hon. the Govemor-geueial of India in 
Council is pleased to lay down the fol- 
lowing rules lor the appointment and 
promotion of officers in the commissariat 
depaitment. 

1st. The commissariat at the presi- 
dencies of Fort William and Agra toge- 
ther, and ot the presidencies of Fort St. 
George and Bombay severally, shall con- 
sist of 

One commissary general. 

One deputy commissary general. 

Assistant commissaries general. 

Deputy assistant ditto ditto. 

Sub-assistunt ditto ditto. 

The number of cnrli of the three latter 
grades being regulated from tune to time 
by the several governments respectively, 
according to the necessities of the sei vice ; 
and it shall be considered the imperative 
duty of the several commissaries general 

(Q) 
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to report to Government, whenever they 
may find, that the number of officers can 
be reduced consistently with the efficiency 
of their respective departments. 

2d. All appointments to the commis- 
sariat shall he made from the European 
commissioned rinks of the Hon Compa- 
ny’s army. But no officer shall he held 
eligible to be appointed, who has not 
passed an examination in the native lan- 
guages. 

3d. Every officer on the first appoint- 
ment to the commissariat shall enter the 
department at the bottom of the junior 
grade. The only exception to this rule 
will he in the case ot the commissary- 
general, who may be selected tiom the 
army at huge, and be at once appointed 
head of the department; due attention 
and consideration being of course given 
to the services, claims, and fitness of the 
officers already serving, or who may have 
served in the department. 

4-th. No sub-assistant shall be pro- 
moted to the grade of deputy assistant 
who has not served three years m the 
former, and no deputy assistant to the 
grade of assistant commissary-general, 
who has not scived loui ycais as a deputy 
assistant, or se\en yeais in the depait- 
ment ; nor shall any assistant commissaiy- 
gcneral he promoted to be deputy com- 
missary-geneial who has not scivcd five 
years as an assistant, or twelve years in 
the department. 

5th. It there should be no officer in 
one grade ot sufficient length ot scivice 
in the commissniiat, qualified under these 
rules to be promoted to the next, an oflt- 
eer will be appointed, when a vacancy 
occurs, to the lowest grade, and the pio- 
motioii will he made only when the ob- 
stacle heie supposed no longer exists. 
But seniority alone is not the only quali- 
fication for piomotion Irom one grade to 
another, as supeiior claims, founded on 
services pei formed, and supported by the 
recommendation ot the coinmis-aiy -gene- 
ral, will have the preteieuee, as laid down 
in general oiders by the supicme govern- 
ment, dated the 22(1 Dee lSlo, 27th 
March I HID, and 2 1th April Ih22; pio- 
vided the individual shall have sened in 
the department the period necessaiy un- 
der these mles to qualify bun for promo- 
tion. 

6th. All officers of the commissariat 
are sulqect to the staff regulations on 
being piomoted from one rank to another 
in their respective regiments, but any 
officer in charge of a blanch of the de- 
partment on actual field service, or with 
a foreign expedition, who may become in- 
eligible by regimental promotion, may be 
continued in charge until such time as the 
commissary-general can relieve him with- 
out inconvenience to the public service. 

7th. Officers leaving the department 
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on furlough to Europe, if re-appointed 
after their return, will have to enter at the 
bottom of the list of sub-assistants ; but 
officers compelled by sickness to leturn to 
Europe on medical certificate, and olficeis 
removed from the department by promo- 
tion in their regiments, will be held eh- 
gilile to be re-appointed to any grade 
which their previous length ot service m 
the depaitinent may entitle them to hold 
under these rules and the general regu- 
lations of the service , provided that, on 
re-appointment, they are not placed 
above any who vveie previously then 
seniors. 

Bill. Officers temporal ily appointed to 
the conmus'-ariat by government, will ie- 
oeive, while so employed an allowance of 
Its 1.50 per mensem, but without any 
claim to he confirmed in the office, and 
the same inlc will apply to tempoiary ap- 
pointments made on emergency by com- 
manding officers, on the application of 
officeis ot the commissariat suddenly 
obliged to quit their charge or othciwiM*, 
provided such appointments be confirmed 
by government. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, cS.c 

MV THE GOVF UNO ll-GFNF K A I 
Jmlu ml and Revenue Department. 

April" Mr T Wyatt to officiate as civil aim 
session judge of rillali Dmageporo. 

Mr. J. H. Crawford to be deputy collector of 
Patna. 

Mr. G. F Moulton to behead assistant tomngn 
tratc and collector of Patna. 

11. Mr F M. (icmlon to officiate, until further 
ordets, a-, commissioner of levenue and ciinut of 
14th or Moorsludnbid division 

Mr VV. II. Benson to ollu late as civil an I v< 
sion judge of 24 Pcrgumulis, in room oi Mi 
(tordon. 

14 Mr. (.'has. Chapman placed as assistant umki 
magistrate and collec ten ot Patna. 

Mi John Slicing to U> a ub assistant to ( apt 
A Das idson, ollm iting magistrate and collator 
m division of Gow.ilp.irah. 

Mr. T I logon to be nub-assistant to conuim 
sioner of Assam, stationed in southern division i>| 
Central Vssam; date Kith March. 

1*, Mr J \. Pringle to be commissioner of n 
revenue and circuit ot lAthor Dacca division. 

Mr. II M Pigou to be ditto ditto of lath or Jos 
sole division 

Mr T. V\>att to be civil and session judge of 
sillah Dmagepore 

11). Mr. J Curtis to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Uooghly. 

Mr. R. Macau to olhciate as civil and session 
judge of Uurdwan. 

The Hon. R. Forbes to officiate as magistral! 
and collector of ditto. 

Mr. E. M. Gordon to be magistrate and collator 
of Nuddeah. 

Mr. R. H Mytton to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of ditto during absence of Mr. Gordon 

Mr. H. C. Halkett to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Pubna. 

Mr. G. W. Battye to officiate as joint ditto ditto 

of Nuddeah. 

Mr. A. F. Donnelly to he assistant to register of 
Sudder Dewanny and Niramut Adawlut at Cal 
cutta, and to officiate as deputy register of that 
court until furthe orders. 
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«1 Mr. H. B. Brown tow to officiate aa magU- 
tnte and collector of Saiun. 

*2. Mr. James Curtis to be civil and session 
juilg'c 0 f Uurdwan, in room of Mr. II. Millut, 
dec. 

Mr K. Macan to be additional Judge of nurd- 
wan. 

Mr. C. G. Udny, to be magistrate and collector 
of Uurdwan 

The lion- R- Forbes to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Burdwan during absence of Mr 

General Department. 

4 wilR Mr. G. R. R. Bcrncy. commercial resi- 
de nt at tungipore. to proceed to Soonamookie, 
( , K j (,ke temporary cha-gc* of residency there. 

jij Mr. Thomas Church to be assistant to dc- 
IMity resident at Prince of Walt's I bland 
Mr William Kennedy to be superintendent ot 
Chitt igong salt choke) s and ex-offlt 10 assistant to 
salt agent of Rullooah and Chittagong. 

»_> Mr. J. B Thornhill to he fiist assist in t to 
toiliclor of government undo us at Calcutta, in 
sin. to Mr Donnelly. 

Pnhtnnl Depot tinent. 

IpiitW Caj»t. James Briggs, Uth Madras N.l , 
to lie assistant to commissioner tor government of 
Wiritoriis of rajah of Mysore. 

.17. The Mon II. U, Dcvircux to oflinaic .is an 
n-mstsnt to ditto ditto. 

Mr. (1 A. Bush by assumed charge, on the 1,1th 
\,,ril, of the office of secretary to the govern- 
mciitsol India and Bengal, ill the general depart- 
ment. 

HV Tit K GOVKKNOfl OF \C2llA. 

Pnlttual and Gemini Depot tmenls. 

Mat 1 It ‘Ml Mr. C. Macs ween to assume charge 
end conduct duties of secretary to government of 
\gra presidency, in political and general clcp.ut- 
inciits. until further emlcis 

I Mr It II. x r ott to officiate. is secretary 
fn |t,)\ i>i nnv'iit of \gi 1 i.i political and general de- 
li ntmeiit 

Jutht ial and /(. eenue Depot tinent. 

MaithM Mr. T. T Metcalfe to <.(lh mtc* as 
1 nmmisMOiicr of Delhi, and to continue to perloim 
• In ocs ut that o‘he e until lurther orders 

pnl 2. Mr <1 W. Mac on to ollic wle as c i\ ll and 
session judge ot xehnrunpore, during alisence, on 
sick have, of Mr T. 1* It B.k ot 
Fnttch-oollah Khan to be deputy collector of 
( .uinpore 

t Mr C. C Jackson to ofluiate ns magistrate 
and c ol'c'c tor of Uenarix, during alisence of Mi. D 
It Morrieson, or until furthei orders (The apji 
of Mr. W t’ravvlord to officiate 111 that situation, 
under outers of JJst Jan., cancelled ) 
in Mr s Bowring to Ik* an HHMstaiit under col- 
lector uid magistrate of Mlahahad. 

It Mr (' Fraser to officiate as civil and ses'-uuu 
judge of M v npooric. 

lit Mi T T Metcalfe to bctominisMoncr of re- 
venue and circuit in Dehly tcrntory. 

Mr. II. Fraser to be civil and session judge of 
city and territory of Dehly. 

ltl Mr. II. B. Itarlnglon to officiate as joint mi- 
gist rate and deputy collector of land revenue and 
1 ustomg at (’awnpore, (The recent appointment 
<>t Mr. W. it. Kcnnaway to olhciate in that situa- 
tion, cancelled ) 

Polthcal Department. 

Ap,, l R. Mr. T. T. Metcalfe to officiate, until 
further orders, os acting agent to Governor-general 
at Delhi. 

By the desire of the Right Mon. the Governor- 
general of India in Council, Mr. J. I*. Grant ha* 
iieen placed at the disposal of the government or 
Bengal. 

The services of Mr. C. Tottenham have been 
placed at the di»|«sal of the gov eminent of Bengal. 
F.n* J. H. Garrett, 30th N I , has been placed 
the disposal of the supreme government. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, \ c. 

Foil William, ipnl (., \m.~Mth N.L I.leut. 
T. J. N uth, ill to be capt. of a comp , amt Fns J, 
F. Frskine to bo lieut., from 1st Maich UkTi, in 
sue. to (’apt. John Jones resigned 
tiflf/i N.l Em. Wm. Jennings to bo lieut. v. 

1 leut Win. .1 .uni's retired, with rank from 23d 
May 111.4, \. I.leut. C. x. Malmg prom. 

Cipt. W. II Terranean, executive officer, lftth 
or Dacca division, transf. to .1th or Benares divi- 
sion, depirtmcnt of public works, v. Maj. Grant, 
of (>7th N I., who vacates on prom. 

Sri-Lieut. J 11ms Spoils, corps of engineers, to 
officiate for Lieut. C. x. (.mhrie, of cngim/crs. ns 
assistant to (.apt. J. Thomson, superintendent Be- 
nnies road. 

Vsist. Mug Ml'ii Gilmotc, m n , npp. to me 
die il duties ot c iv II statu 11 ot .xhahabad 

M y fame's Fag in, mb N ! , at Ins own request, 
pci nutted to irtire (i<>in seivicc' of lion. Com- 
p.mv, oil pension ot lus rank, from 31»t March 
1IIT. 

< apt. If. r M'Konlv , 41st N I , at lus own re- 
ejuc'st , tr.uisterud to invalid estnb 
I.uut It. M'Noi, 7 Id N.L, who stands at- 
tic I id to Nss.im I ight Inlantiy, permiltcHl to re- 
join Ins own rogt. 

n*h S l 1 'apt J L Farle to bcina|oi, l.ieut. 
and Ihev. Capt. J K I amici s to )x> capt. ot a 
comp. , and Fns (,co I'liiicksh ink to 1>e lieut., 
from .list Maivh 1110, in mu. to Maj. James Fa- 
gan retired 

Lieut, (i. A. Bio widow, .id L.C , and deputy 
assist, ad j gen to xirhiml division of army, to he 
deputy postmaster at human). 

yj /M <1 — I iciit (.1 mge, loth N.L, to offle into 
ns barrack m istcr of Fort William, during iilweme 
of ('apt. Coined , or until further orders. 

Honl Utmtrt*. 4/c/cf I, lira — 1 st L out. (i. 
nils to atlas ad|. to 7 th bit. arlillciy, during <m- 
ploMiunt of 1 st I lent and Adj x. \\ I eniiing at 
powder woiksat lsliapore, date if! h Maich. 

\ssist xurg A Drummond, having returned to 
ll.i/aicc iMiigli. to resume medical charge ot staff 
and public establishments at that station. 

At nl 2 \ ss ,st XurgC M 'Curdy to take medi- 
cal 1 huge oi a detachment of convalescents pro- 
ceeding Horn Meerut to Lntidour, and afterwards 
to alford protcssion.il aid to ollicers of civil and 
nnlitarv serv ic t -, residing at Mnssoorie for benefit 
ot then health, during present season, date 13th 
Maich 

( apl If, T Giccm, II M 31st hoot, to do duty 
at depot at Lamlour, until 1st Nov. 1)115. 

It, —supermini 2d-l mu B Warburtoii to 
act is in mast. 10 Mb Ini aitillc-iy at Cawnpore, 
during alls- me. on imd ccit.cd Lieut. Mowatt ; 
cl ite I 'Ith March 

Gail 7 - The followin' re in iv, Ms and posting# 
unde -( ol. Arch. Watson from mill tolilh I .( ., 
ami Col xtephen Hud from tali to Huh ditto.— 
| 11 1,1 ( ol John Dun fiom I71I1 to. Uth N.l , ami 
I uni Col H T Smith tr'-iii Vltli to I 7 lh ditto, — 
Kns x T A Goad I rnm h'llli to goth ditto. 

, 2 ,[ x / (,,iis. E. < F. Beaumont to he interp. 
ai ct qu master 

Lie nl B x in kill, 72 d, to act a» Interp. and 
cpi. mast to <>4th N I. 

Fns C D If uley, IMh, to act a# interp. and qu. 
mast, to fi 7 lh N.l 

I lent \. Grant, .«,th, to act a* interp. and qu. 
mast to loth I .('. 

ApnU t —Fns G. Pott, interp. and qu. ma»t. ,kl 
N 1 . to act as station staff at Mynpoorlt; date 
17lh March 

Lieut, and Adj K. Sunderland, Td bat artillery, 
to do duty at depot at L mdour, from 1st March to 
1st Nov, 1HJ5. 

Capt. K. J. Watson, ,V)th N.L, and commandant 
of Arracan local battalion, to be an aide de-camp 
on pergonal staff of provincial commander-in chief. 
, t,\«t N.l. F.ns. W. Lam be to l»c Interp. and qu. 
mast., v. V, Lainbe permitted to resign the ap- 
pointment. 

April 0.— AMibt. Surg. A. Maikean to repair from 
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Cawnpore to Seetapore, and receive medical 
charge of 48th N. I. from Aulat. Surg. C. Newton, 
who nas been app. to medical duties of salt agency 
atTumlook; date 28th March. 

Assist. Sure. S. Holmes removed from 3d, and 
posted to G9th N.I., at Meerut. 

Lieut. R. M'Na.r, 73d N.I.. to act as i lnterp. 
and qu. mast, to corns, during absence, on leave, 
of Lieut. lnterp. and Qu. Mast, bleeman. 

April 10.— IMA N.L Lieut. F. Llo,d to be ln- 
terp. and qu. mast. 

jr ur t William, April 13.-41#< N.L Lieut, and 
Brev Cant. W. 11. Halford to be cant, of a comp., 
and Ens. P F. R. Ellis to be lieut., from Oth April 
S. In sue. to Capt. H. C. M'Kenly tranaf. to 
inv. estab. 

mh N.I. Ens. A. N. M. MacGregor to be lieut., 
from 2d April 1835, v. Lieut. W. 11. E. Cole- 
brooke dec. 

Assist. Surg. James Barker to be surgeon from 
31st March 1835, v. Surg. J. G. Gerard dec. 

Lieut. 11. G. Grange, 10th N.L, officiating as 
barrack master of Fort William, also to aU as ^su- 
perintendent of cadets during absence ol Capt. 

Colnett, or until further orders. 

Ens. W. H. Ryves, 61st N.L, to do duty with 
Arracan local battalion, in lieu of Ens. t . M. 

Shairp, of same corps, who declines the situation. 

Head Quart*,. 

to act as lnterp. and qu. mast, to J 7th N.L> during 
absence, on leave, of Lieut. lnterp. and Qu. Mast. 

C. J. Uu bar dson; date 3d April. 

Lieut. R. Ramsay, 10th N.I., to act as m erp. 
and qu. mast, to corps, during absence d «ty of 
Lieut. lnterp. and Qu. Mast. R. G Grange. 

Ens. P. D. Warren, 19th, to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 43d N.I. 

April 13 .-0th N.L Lieut. J. W. Hicks to be adj., 
v. Frederick prom. 

Assist. Surg. T. Russell, lately in attendance on 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, to proceedto Mid a- 
pore, and do duty with 34th N.L, until turtner 

April U.-A\st N.L Lieut, and Brev. Capt. John 
Cumber lege to be adj., v. Halford prom. 

April 15. — Ens J. K. Spence to act as *djto20th 
N.I. during absence of Lieut, and Adj. J. H. era 
gio on sick leave; date 24th Feb. 

Lieut. Col. Wm. Kennedy (deputy mil. auditor 
gen.) removed from 46th to l(>th N.I. ; and Lieu . 

Col. R. B. Jenkins from 16th to 40th do. 

Lieut. J. H. Burnett, 10th, to act as mterp. aml 
qu. mast, to 44th N.I., v. Grange app. to do duty 
with Assam local bat. 

Sure. Wm. Dyer on furl.) removed from 50th 
to 59th N.I., and Surg. James Barker (new prom.) 
posted to 50th do. 

Fort William, April 20.-Assist. Surg. A. M. 

M' K. Minto to be civil assistant surgeon at Cut- 
tack. 

Capt. G. H. Woodrooffe, regt. of artillery, and 
deputy commissary, to be a commissary of ord- 
nance, v. Capt. L. Burroughs who has proceeded 
to Europe. 

Lieut. R. St. John Lucas, Oth N.I., at his own 
request, transferred to pension estab. 

Awll 27 0th N I. Ens. Robert Thatiher to be 

lieut. from 20th April 1835, v. Lieut. Lucas transl. 
to the pension estab. 

25th N.L Lieut. B. Marshall to be capt. of a 
company, and Ens Walter Hore to be lieut., in 
sue. to Capt. R. R. Margrave, dec. 

The undermentioned Lieuts. to be Capts. by 
brevet, from dates expressed J-S.F. Hannay, 4l)th 
N.I., from 3d April 1835; 1' . B. ^ odd, lltn N.L, 
from 5th do. ; J H. Smith, 02d N.I., from 17th 
ditto. 

Mr. J. S. Sutherland admitted on establishment 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Major George Tomkyns, 10th N.L, who vacated 
his app. in N foam's service on prom, to that rank, 
placed at disposal of com. in chief.) 

Em. R. W. C. Doolan, 12th N.L, a sub. assist, 
com. gen., placed at disposal of governor of Agra, 
for employment under that presidency. 


[Oct. 


Col. Robert Hampton, 46th W.I.* to command 
Meywar field force, as a brigadier of 1st class, t. 
Brigadier Fagan, who has proceeded to Europe | 
Major James Tennant, regt. of artillery, to offi- 
ciate as agent for manufacture of gunpowder at 
lahapore, v. Capt. Dixon, who has declined act- 
ing appointment. 

Superintending Surg. John Sawers to act as 3d 
member of medical board, during absence at Cape 
of Good Hope, of Surg. George Sklpton, or until 
further orders. 

Surg David Renton to officiate as superintend- 
ing surg. v. Sup Surg. Sawers. 

Capt. T. Warlow to be garrison and executive 
engineer at Delhi, and to officiate as executive 
engineer of Agra division, till further orders. 

Lieut. W. H. Graham, execute engineer at 
Mhow, to be executive engineer atJBalasorc. 

Lieut. C. lb P Alcock to be executive engineer 
at Mhow, nnd to officiate as executive engineer at 
Delhi, until relieved. 

Lieut. G. S. Guthrie, officiating executive en- 
gineer, Hurd wan division, to be executive engi- 
neer of I8lli or Dacca division, v. Capt. Terra- 
neau. 

2d Lieut. W. Abercrombie to officiate as exe- 
cutive engineer in Burdwan division, v. Lieut. 
Guthne. 

2d Lieut. H. Rlghy to officiate as executive en- 
gineer at Balasorc,’ until relieved by Lieut. Gra- 
ham, or until fuither orders. 

Ucart-fyiartn s, April 17.— Capt. J. I.ceson, 42d 
N.L, to act as brigade major at Delhi, during ab- 
sence on leave of Brigade Major Ramsey, as a 
temp, arrangement ; date 2d April. 

Assist. Surg. J. W. Knight to take medical 
charge of a detachment of H.M. troops proceeding 
to Upper Provinces, v. Assist. Surg. M'Connochie 
reported sick. 

Apt if 22. — Lieut. H. N. Worsley to act as adj. to 
74th N.I. , during absence on leave of Brev. Capt. 
and Adj. N. J. Cumberlege ; date 5th Apnl. 

Lieut. J. Bell to act as adj. to left wing 71st N.I , 
in room of Lieut. Bind, who has proceeded on 
leave of absence ; date 2d April. 

Col. A. Watson removed from Oth tolstL.C., 
nnd Col. II. Thomson, from 1st to 6th do. 

Apnl 23.— Lieut. G. H. Dyke, commissary of 
ordna ice, posted to Allahabad magazine. 

Lieut. H. Clerk, of artillery, appointed, until 
further orders, to charge of magazine at Saugor. 

Ens. Henry Ramsay removed from 39th to 7th 
N.I. at Almorah. 

April 24. — Lieut. P. S Hamilton to act ns adj 
to 5th L.C , in room of Lieut, and Adj. A Wheat- 
ley, who has been placed temporarily under ordeis 
of Agra government ; date 3d Feb. 

Apt tl 25. — Ens. Tulloch, 17th N.I., to offi- 
ciate as interp. and qu. mast, to regt during ab- 
scnc , on leave, of Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. 
G. M. Hill. 

Examinations.— The undermentioned officers are 
exempted from further examination in the native 
languages, having been declared by the examiners 
of the College of Fort William to be fully qualified 
for the appointment of interpreter :-eis. April J 
Lieut. F. Lloyd, 19lh N.I. — 18. Ens. 1 . D. War- 
ren, 19th do. 

The undermentioned officer having been pro- 
nounced qualified in the Persian and llmdoos- 
tanee languages by a district committee, is ex- 
empted from further examination, except b y 
examiners of the College of Fort William, which 
he will be expected to undergo whenever he may 
visit the presidency, viz .— April 25. Eus. J. u - 
Tulloch, 17th N.I. 

Returned to duti/, from Europe.— April 6. Ens- 
II. E. PearBon, 18th N.I. 

FURLOUGHS, 

To Europe.— \pril 4. Assist. Surg. Alex. Smith, 
attached to civil station of Jessore, for health.-o- 
Capt. L. Burroughs, regt. of artillery, for health. 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to 
furlough to Europe).— Apnl 16. Maj. R. Cnalme, 
22d N.I.-20. Lieut. R. H. de Montmorency, 65th 
N.I. 
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To Singapore and Chim —April 9. Capt. J. R. 
Colnett, Darrack-muter of Fort William, for lix 
month*, on private affiiira. 


SHIPPING. 

At rivals in the River. 

April 9. Eugene, Williams, from New York; 
Abgarris, Dunbar, from Bombay; and H. C. 
bteamer Ganges, Warden, from Madras.— 13. Dis- 
covery, Hawes, from Bombay, Tellieherry, &c.— 
14. Red Rover, Clifton, from China ; Watet Witch, 
Henderson, from China and Singapore; Robuste, 
Faurel, from Marseilles; and Pei feet, Snell, from 
Greenock and Madras.— 1/5. Claudme, C’orre, from 
Kio de Janeiro.— 19. Emaad, Glllett, from China 
and Singapore. — 22. Corsair, Cooke, from Penang. 
-23- Maigaret, Stolcsbnry, from Philadelphia, 
Monte Video, and Madras.— Gungu, M‘ Kenny, 
from Liverpool. — Tamm lane, M'Kdlar, from 
Greenock.— May 2(1. David Clatk, Bayne, fiom 
London and Madras. 

Departures fi om Calcutta. 

May 3. Adelaide, Steele, for Hobart Town ; and 
Indiana, Webster, for Sydney. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

April 10. Mavis, Reynells, for Singapore and 
China.— 12. Olivia, Roome, for Cape — 13. Thomas 
Afellor, Hutchinson, for Liverpool.— 14. Lady 
Clifford, Masson, for Mauritius; and Marietta Ju- 
nior, Saunders, for Singapore and China.— 10. 
Kuthei itie Stuart Foi be*, Fell, for London ; Swal- 
low, Adam, for Madras; and Gentoo, Black, for 
Greenock.— 22. Theresa, Tulloch, for London, 
Eleanor, Timms, for Madras; and Edmonstone, 
McDougal, for Singapore and China.— 23. Pioneer, 
Shankland, for Philadelphia.— 24. Dun vegan Cas- 
tle, Howard, for London.— 20, Bnght Planet, Ri- 
chardson, for Singapore and China — 28. Clair mont, 
Boulton, for Bombay and Britannia, Ferris, for 
Mauritius.— 29. Duke of Rmbuigh, Petre, for 
Mauritius; Fame, Richardson, for ditto ; Foiti- 
tude, Wilson, for ditto; and Anne Baldwin, Craw- 
ford, for Singapore and China. — May 7« Lord Al- 
thorp, Sproull, for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (May 7)— Dead weight, £3 
Lit. to £4! light goods, £4. to £5.; indigo and 
silk, £5, 10*. to £ti. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

MIRTHS. 

Match 13. At Delhi, Mrs. Collins, of a daughter, 

21. At Benares, the lady of Capt. F. Angelo, de- 
puty judge adv. gen., of a daughter. 

25. At Allahabad, the lady of R. M. Bird, Esq., 
of a son. 

28. At Baitool, the lady of Lieut. Edwards, 18th 
N.I., of a son. 

30. At Benares, the wife of the Rev. W. Buy- 
ers, of a son. 

April 1. At Nundcncoojah factory, Rampore 
Baleo, Mrs. A. C. Monnler, of a son. 

4. At Allahabad, the lady of W. B. Holmes, 12th 
N 1„ of a daughter (since dead). 

5. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. M. Smith, 
H.M. Kith Foot, of a son. 

7- At Hyrampore fnitory, the lady of J. B. 
Crawford, Esq., of a son. 

8. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. R S. Homfray, 
of a son. 

— At Hansi, the lady of Capt. J. C. C. Gray, 
21st N.I., of a son. 

9. At Gorruckpore, the lady of F. B. Todd, 
Esq., 11th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Dhurrumtollah, the wife of Mr. J. S. 
Morton, veterinary surgeon, of a son. 

— Mrs. M. Simeon, of a daughter. 

10. At Dum Dum, the lady of Lieut. F. B. 
Boileau, horse artillery, of a son. 

11. In Chowringhee, the lady of T. C. Robert- 
son, Esq., C.S., of a son. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of Johannes Avdall, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

10. At Futtchghur, the lady of Lieut. Col. John 
Tullock, commanding 5th regt., of a son. 

18. Mrs. John Rebelro, of a daughter. 

20. At Garden Reach, the lady of John Franks, 
E8( l > of a daughter (since dead). 


80. At Calcutta, Mr*. T. Rutledge, of two 
(since dead). 

21. At Salgurmudea Factory, near Commer- 
colly, Mrs. T. B. Razet, of a son. 

23. Mrs. A. L. Davis of a daughter 

— Mrs. Lewis Teyen, of a daughter. 

29. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut, and Adi. 
M. Master, 7th L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Dacca, the lady of John Lowis, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Gadding, of a son. 

30. At Chlnsurah, the lady of Lieut. Leighton, 
H.M. 44th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Secrole, Benares, Mrs. George Nicholls, 
of a daughter. 

Mao 2. Mrs. T. J. Phillips, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of John Lackersteen, 
Esq , of a daughter - 

5 Mrs. Joseph Adams, of a daughter, 
ft. \t Meerut, the lady of Lieut. F. R. More, of 
a daughter. 

7. Al ChittA'ong, Mrs H. Turner, of a son. 

— Mrs. Augustin Pereira, of a daughter. 

Lately. The lady of J. A. Walker, Esq., of a 

daughter. 


MARU1AGVS. 

Match 9. At Hansic, Henry Milne, Esq., 21st 
regt. N.I., to Marian, daughter of the late Mai. 
H. Skinner, 1st local horse, and niece of Col. 
Skinner, c.b., commanding at Hansic. 

Apul 1. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Goadby, missionary 
at Cuttack, to Miss Julia Davis, lately arrived 
from America. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry W. Mitchell to Miss 
Margaret Walker. 

17. At Calcutta. Mr. George Board to Mrs. Maty 
Barrett, widow of the late Mr. James Barrett. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Previt6 to Miss 
Mary Ann Enderwuh. 

21. At Calcutta, Capt. Hugh Slblwld, 41st regt. 
N.I., to Mrs. Mary Ann Sarah Penman. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Herbert Hely to 
Miss Margaret Kelly. 

23. At Calcutta, the Rev. John McQueen, A.M., 
Secretary and Chaplain, Bengal Military Orphan 
Society, to Catherine Neville, daughter of the late' 
G N. Wyatt, E^q., civil surgeon, Tirhoot 
25. At Calcutta, James Prlnsep, Esq., to Har- 
riet Sophia, eldest daughter of the late Colonel J. 
Aubort. 

__ 28. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Chambers to Miss 
Jane Elizabeth Taylor. 

29. At Calcutta, John Henry Brandt, Esq., to 
Jane Cherry, eldest daughter of the late Joseph 
Thompson, Esq., of Booglah factory, Furrid- 
pore. 

, 30. At Calcutta, C. F. Dumalne, Esq , to Marie 
'“Louise Da Costa, third daughter of the late John 
Da Costa, Esq. 

May 5. At Calcutta, Mr. J. W. Linton to Mis* 
Mary Ann M‘ Mahon. 

7. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Linsley to Mr*. 
Elizabeth Zeitlcr. 

19. At Calcutta, R. J. R. Campbell, Esq., to 
Anna, second daughter of C. E. Eweler, Esq., of 
Jessore. 


DEATHS. 

Mauh 31. AtSubathoo, Dr. James Gerard. 

— On her way from the Upper Province*, be- 
tween Agra and Cawnpore, Rosa Cecil, wife of 
Mr. J. J. King, aged 22. 

Apnl 4. Udit Narnyen, Rajah of Benares, aged 
(fi. He is succeeded by his nephew and adopted 
son, a lad of about 14 years of age. 

(5. At Berhainporc, Colin Snakespear, Esq., 
commercial resident at hoonatnookle. 

— At Calcutta, Mona. Jules T. David, aged 23. 

8. At Calcutta, J. D. Clark, Esq., aged 29. 

1 i. At Abhera, near Kota Harauti, of jungle 
fever, Amelia, wife of D. A. Johnson, Esq., aged 
22. She was the daughter of the late Francis De- 
rozio, Esq., of Calcutta, and sister to the late poet 
H. L. Derozio, Esq. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. John Gadding, aged 40. 

18. Mrs. Mary Ann Hooktoun, aged 2,. 

— Mr. John Mills, senior, aged 52. 

— At Dacca, Mr. P. H. Ernst, aged 38. 

19. At Calcutta, Margaret, daughter of Mark 
Larkerstcen, Esq., aged 12 years. 

20. At Agra, Lieut. Col. J. Taylor, of the engi- 
neers, and superintending engineer North Western 
Provinces, 
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SO. Mr*. Mary Smith, aged 80. 

81. At Calcutta, Caroline Clements, second 
daughter of M. Johnston, Esq., of the board of 
customs, aged 21. 

28. Mrs. Mary Brampton, aged 40. 

3<». At Calcutta, Lucy Maria, lady of W. H. 
Abbott, Esq., aged 30. 

May 5. At Calcutta, Thomas Hoseason, Esq., 
magistrate, aged 70. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Watson, widow of 
the late Mr. Jamc3 Watson, aged 33. 

7. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Hull, aged 27- 

8. At Calcutta, Jessy, wife of Mr. L’. M. Hol- 
hngbery, aged :K). 

Lately. At Menghyr, James Ford, Esq., many 
years a commander in the country service. 


DWabras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

DISCHARGED OFFICERS 

Fort St. Georye , March J7, 1835. — 
Tiie Governor in Council has been 
pleased to resolve, that the practice of 
placing officers, removed from the strength 
of the army, under the orders of the 
town major of Fort St. George, be discon- 
tinued, and that untd further orders 
neither subsistence or passage money be 
paid to officers discharged fiom his Ma- 
jesty’s nor the Hou. Company’s service, 
or permitted to resign the service to avoid 
a court-martial, except under the special 
sanction of the government. 

STAFF SURGEON AT TENASSFllIM. 

Fort St. George , March 17, 1 835 — 
Under instructions received from the go- 
vernment of India, the Governor in Coun- 
cil directs that the appointment of staff 
surgeon on the coast of Tenasserim and 
the establishment thereto attached, be 
discontinued from the date of the receipt 
of this order at Moulmeyn, and that 
Surg. Davidson and the medical subor- 
dinates under his orders and recently at- 
tached to II. M. G2d regt., return to 
Madrus by the first opportunity. 

MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

Fort St. George , April! and 10, 1835- 
— The Right Hon the Governor in 
Council is pleased to order the following 
movements 

2d regt. N.I , to march to Mangalore 
and to be there stationed. * 

40th regt. N.I., when relieved by the 
2d N.I., to march from Mangalore to 
Vellore, and to be there stationed. 

13th regt. N.I., to march fiom Vellore 
to Madras, and to be there stationed. 

5th regt. N.I., on being relieved by the 
13th N.I , to march from Madras to Din- 
digul, and to be there stationed. 

18th regt. N I., to march from Dindi- 
gul to Palaveram, and to be there sta- 
tioned. 

GARRISON SURGEONS. 

Fort St. George , April 10, 1835. — 
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The Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to determine that, on occasions 
of the absence of a garrison surgeon on 
leave or on sick certificate, surgeons or 
assistant surgeons of corps, when nomi- 
nated to officiate, shall be entitled to the 
moiety of salary forfeited by the absentee, 
with a moiety of the regimental stall 
salary (with the addition of head money 
in the case of Europeans) of their re- 
spective corps, where they continue in 
medical charge of the latter. 

ADJUTANTS OF THE HORSE ARTILLERY. 

Fort St. George , April 10, 1835. — 
The Right Hon the Governor in Coun- 
cil lesolves that an adjutant to a troop of 
horse artillery, on leave, shall diaw a 
moiety of seventy rupees (the established 
allowance), and that the other moiety 
shall be payable to the acting officer. 

ALLOWANCES TO CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Fort St. George , April 14, 1835 — 
The following rules are to take effect in 
modification of the order dated 25tfi Oc- 
tober last. 

1. No civil servant to draw the allow- 
ances of a situation to which he may be 
newly appointed, until he commences the 
duties of that situation, unless by ex- 
press order of government he be pre- 
\cntcd from entering upon the same, in 
which case he will draw the emoluments 
appertaining to the new appointment. 

2 Eveiy officer appointed to a new 
situation will draw salary equivalent to 
the pay and allowances of the one he last 
held, unless the pay of the appointment 
last held shall exceed in amount that to 
which he has been transfeired ; it being 
understood, however, that if an officer so 
transfeired shall be left in temporary 
chaige of his late office, government will 
use its discretion in granting the lnghci 
allowances to him for such period, or not, 
as the case may be, to be provided for at 
the time. 

3. Officers appointed to new situations 
shall join their stations in a limited num- 
ber of days after notice of their appoint- 
ment reaching them ; the time to vary 
with the distance of the station to which 
they may be nominated, and the number 
of days allowed, with reference to the 
distance, to be computed at the rate of 
twelve miles a-day ; provided always, that 
one week shall be allowed in addition, to 
prepare for the journey, over and above 
the specified number of days. 

4. The number of days allowable un- 
der the foregoing rule to be calculated by 
the civil auditor from returns of distances, 
which he will procure from the office of 
the quarter-master general. 

5. Officers who may not arrive at their 
stations within the prescribed period shall 
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forfeit all allowances except those payable 
to a servant out of employ, unless go- 
vernment may, for good and sufficient rea- 
son assigned for such delay, specially ex- 
empt them from the forfeit. 

6. Civil officers applying for leave to 
proceed to Europe shall be exempted 
from all stoppages for the period limited, 
according to Rule 3, for their journey 
from their stations to the place ot their 
embarkation, and for the further period of 
tour weeks at the latter place, to enable 
them to arrange for their passage and set- 
tle their public accounts. 

7. Where the aggregate allowances of 
the fixed situations held by u civil officer 
exceed those of any other situation or 
situations in which he may be tempo- 
rarily employed to officiate, he shall not 
receive any deputation allowance dining 
such employment, if exempted from the 
execution of his principal fixed duty. 

8. Where deputation allowance for a 
temporary office, in addition to the allow- 
ances drawn by the incumbent for his 
fixed appointments, may in their aggre- 
gate exceed the lull established salaiy at- 
tached to the office or offices in which he 
acts, it shall be reduced to the latter, if 
the incumbent, during the execution ot his 
temporary duties, is exempted from those 
of his principal fixed situation. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

March 13. T. Onslow, Esq., to act as register to 
zillah court of Chittoor. 

17. G. M. Ogilvie, Esq , to be principal collec- 
tor and magistrate of Canard. 

T. V. Stonehouse, Esq., to Ire pilncipal collet tor 
and magistrate of Nellore. 

J. A. It. Stevenson, Esq., to bo collector and ma- 
gistrate of Oanjam 

A. 1\ Onslow, Esq., to be secretary to Board of 
Revenue. 

E Story, Esq., to act as register to zillah court 
'of Cuddapah. 

W. H. G. Mason, Esq , to be assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of ChinglepuN 

2a P. B. Smollett, Esq., to assume charge of 
district of Masubpatam, and to act as collector 
and magistrate during absence of Mr. Wroughton. 

31. A. F. Bruce, Esq., -to be mint master. 

Apt il 3. H. D. Phlllli s, Esq., to act as head- 
assistant to principal collector and magistrate of 
Nellore, during absence of Mr. P. 11. Smollett 

10. J. C. Tac lor. Esq., to act as register to zillah 
court of Nellore. 

R. B M. Binning, Esq., Is admitted a writer on 
this establishment, from 7th April. 

Attained Hank.— A. I. Cherry, as senior 1 mer- 
chant, on 17th March 1835. 

Furloughs, &c. — March 24. T. B. Roupcll, 
Esq., to Cape of Good Hope, for eighteen months, 
for health.— April 21. W. M. Molle, Esq., to New 
South Wales, for eighteen months, for health.— 
24. C. P. Skelton, Esq., to sea, until 31st Dec. 
1836, for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Geoige, March 17, 1835.— Assist. Surg. 
O. E. Edgecome transferred from medical charge 
of zillah Cuddapah to zillah of Guntoor. 

March 18.— Lieut. Col. H. Walpole to resume 
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his duties as military secretary to Right Hon. the 
Governor, and Maj. T. K. Llraond the office of 
town m^jor. 

March 24 — Lieut Tho*. Maclean, 39th N.I., to 
be alde-de camp to Right Hon. the Governor, from 
date he originally was nominated to act In that 
capacity. 

Capt. J. H. Cramer, 4th N.I., to be a deputy 
judge advocate-general, to complete estab. 

Lieut. Alex.. Shmefs, 21st N.I., to act as sub- 
assist. com. gen., during absence of Deputy Assist. 
Com. Gen. Capt. J hnstone, permitted to proceed 
to sea on sick certificate. 

Lieut. John Bower, 28th N.I., to art as sub- 
assist. com. general, during absence of Assist. Com. 
Gen. Capt. Armstrong, permitted to proceed to 
Cape of Good Hope on sick certificate. 

The services of Capt. ‘James Briggs, 13th N.I., 
placed at disposal of supreme government. 

The services of 2d-Lieut. Inverarlty, assistant to 
superintending engineer northern division, placed 
at disposal of "Com. -In-chief, with a view to his 
being appointed to corps of sappers and miners, 
during absence of I.ieut. Smy the op sick certificate. 

Capt. C. G. Scott, 1st N.I., permitted to return 
to Europe and to resign service of Hon. Company 
from date of his embarkation from western coast. 

Manh 27.— 1st Lieut. John Back, of artillery, to 
take charge of three invalids of H.C. service pro- 
ceeding to England on ship Gilbert Munio. 

Head- Qua i tern, Manh 11, 1835.— The following 
removals ordered — Surg. J. T. Conran from 39tn 
to7lh L.C., and Surg. .1. Stevenson from latter to 
former corns — Suig. 11. Anderson fiom 47th to 
right wing M.F.H., and Surg W. A. Hughes from 
latter to tormer corps.— Assst. Surg. r P. C.rigg to 

8th N I Assist. Surg. I. C. Fuller from 8th to 

47th N.I. 

March 13.— The following postings of Cornets 
substituted m lieu of those published in G. O. of 
19th Jan. 1835 .—John Cameron to 1st L.C. i F. 
II. Scott, 8th do. ; J. W. Skelton, 4th do.; G. L. 
II. Gall, 5th do. ; Alex. Strange, 7th do. 

Match 16.— Col. (Brig. Gen.) John Doveton, 

< n , reinoxed from 2d to 5ih L.C., and Col. James 
Russell, c.b., from latter to former corps. 

Match 26.— Ens.W. L. Boulderston to act asadj. 
of 29th regt., till further orders, v. Symes pro- 
ceeded to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. S. Cox, doing duty with H.M. S4Ui 
regt , to afford medical aid to 6th N.I., during ab- 
sence of Assist. Surg Sturrock, m d., on leave. 

Apttl4 —Lieut. Col. C. A. Walker removed from 
21st to loth regt., and Lieut. Col, H. G. Jourdan 
from latter to former corps. 

Fort St. George, Manh 31.— Surg. Geo. Meikle 
app. to charge of garnson of Fort St. George 
during alwence of surg. Sir Thomas bevestre, 
k.t. «St s , or until further orders. 

Surg. George Buckelo take charge of Lunatic 
Asylum during absence of Surg. Sir Thomas Se- 
vestre, or until further orders. 

18f/c N.I. Ens. Gregory Haines to be lleut., v. 
Symons dec. 1 date or com. 24th March 18 15. 

45th N.I. Ens. Edgar Marriott to lie Iieut., v. 
Anderson doc ; date of com. 21st Jan. 1835 

The services of Lieut. T. J. Taylor, 7th L.C , 
and deputy assist, com. gen. at Madras, placed at 
the disposal of supreme government ( Lieut. Tay- 
lor to proceed to Bengal without prejudice to his 
situation in commissariat department.) 

April 3.— Colonel Fcaron, c.R., of H.M. 6th 
Foot, to act as military secretary to Sir R. W. 
O'Call iglian, Commander in-chief of Madras pre- 
sidency and senior officer of H.M. troops in India, 
from 21st March, during absence of Hon. Lieut. 
O’Callaghan on sick certificate. 

Major S. W. Steel, 51st N.I., to act as military 
secretary to Right Hon. the Governor, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Col. Walpole, who has been per- 
mitted to visit Bangalore. 

Assist. Surg. Robert Hicks permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Aptil 7.— N.I I.ieut. J. R. Graham to tx 
capt., and Ens. Thomas Lowe to be Iieut., v 
Sc. tt resigned ; date of coins. 30th March 1835. 

The undermentioned I.icuts. to have rank o 
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Capt by brevet from 6th April i— Light Comity. 
■ B. W. Curaberieg®, 7th regt.— Infantry. George 
Leacock, 51st regt- 1 Wm. Gompertz, 44th ; John 
‘ Shepherd, 94th 1 H. H. Watts, 26th; Edward 
Horne, 30th; Wm. Cuppage, 21st; J. A. Russell, 
51st 1 Emanuel Roberts, 49th ; F. A. Reid, 6th; 
Philip Bedingfleld, 37th ; Wm. Powell, 40th ; Os- 
wald Bell, 12th; George Jobling, 26th; Horatio 
Pace, 30th ; T. J. M. Johnstone, 21st ; Lachlan 
M'Lean, 6th j J. S Sherman, 13th; Francis 
Eades, 39th; H. A. Homsby, 12th; Woodley Ni- 
colson, 49th ; G. R Johnston, 31st; F. S. Senior, 
35th; J B. Neere, 37th » H. E. Kenny, Mth; 
W. G. T. Lewis, 46th; G. A. Baillie, 52d ; Ri- 
chard Hall, 49th; T. G. E. G. Kenny, 13th; T. 
R. James, 32d; A. E. G. Tumour, 21st; G. H. 
Milnes, 31st ; Robert Mitchell, 6th. 


The services of Assist. Surg. W. Griffith placed 
at disposal of supreme government with a view to 
his being employed on a deputation appointed to 
collect information relative to growth and cultiva- 
tion of tea plant in Upper Assam. 

Supemum. 2d-Lieut. J. W. Tombs, of engi- 
neers, placed at disposal of Com.-m-chief, with a 
view to his beingjrttached to detachment of sappers 
and miners empWyed near Hyderabad. 

April 10.— 2d N.I. Lieut. J. H. B. Congdon to 
be capt., and Ens. S. J. Carter to be lieut., v. 
Humffreys dec. ; date of Coins. 29th March 1R35. 

April 14. — 5th I..C. Lieut. C. H. Grtrme to be 
capt., and Cornet Francis .Simpson to be lieut., v. 
Mansfield prom.; date of corns. 27th Oct. 1634. 

44 th N.I . Lieut. (Rrev. Capt.) Arthur M'Cally 
to be capt., v. Jones retired, date of com. 9th 
July 1834 —Supernum. Lieut. Robert Bullock ad- 
fAnitted on effective strength of regt., to complete 
its estab. 


Cadet of Cavalry G. J. Russell admitted on es- 
tab., and prom, to comet.— Cadets of Infantry R. 
) Shawe, A. Davies, and C. H. G. Roberts admitted 
on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

Sure. W. E. E. Conwell, m.d., to act as super- 
intending surgeon in Mysore division of army, 

. during absence of Superintending Surg. Under* 
' wood on sick certificate. 

April 21.— Col. E. M. G. Showers to be com- 
mandant of artillery. 

18th N.I. Lieut. F. Daniell to be capt., and 
Ens. G. A. Marshall to be lieut., v. Warner dec. ; 
date of corns. 12th April 1835. 

Apt 11 24.— Lieut. J. S. Freshfield, 1st to 
be adj. to Right Hon. the Governor’s body guard. 
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NM. (to embark from western coast' — Lieut j. h- 
Kennedy, 47th N.X, for health.— April 7. Lieut. 
Col. E. L. Smythe. 8th L.C.— 14. Lieut. F. j. 
Brown, 2d bat. artillery, for health — 18. Lieut, J* 
M. Charter Is, 49th N.I., for health.— 21. Lieut. A. 
Salmon, 47th N.I. , for health.— 24. Lieut. E. L. 
Durant, 3d L.I., for health. 


To visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— April 20. Lieut. J. Dods, 
4th N.I. 


To Ndlgherry Hills .— March 13. Surg. T. M. 
Lane, superintendent of Eye Infirmary, until 31st 
Oct. 1635, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 18. Vesper, Atwood, from Port Louis 

and Ceylon — 25. Regia, Poole, fromAllepey 26. 

Ganges, Burgess, from Akyab.— 27. Biougham, 
Viles. Doom Moulmein.— 28. PhoMlr, Bane, from 
Rangoon. — 29. Ei naad, Gillett, lrom Macao, Sin- 
gapore, &c. ; and Steamer Ganges, Warden, from 
Saugor. — Apiur, 1. Coromandel, Con sell, from Bor- 
deau; and Lame, Marten, from Isle of France.— 
4. Maiga/et, Stolesbury, from Monte Video.— 7. 
David Clark, Bayne, trom London and Cape,— 10. 
Napoleon, Barbott, from Bombay and Ceylon. — 
17. Camilla, Petrie, from Mauritius and Ceylon. 
— 23. Abbeitou, Shutlleworth, from Calcutta; and 
Anna, Kincaid, from Poult de Guile.— 24, Gem ge 
Hibbert, Livesay, from Swan River. — May 13. 
Claudine, Hcathorn, from London and Cape. — 
17. Gcneial Kyd, Aplin, from London.— Strath 
Ed m, Chcape, from London. 

Depai (ares. 

March 18. ILC. steamer Enterprize, West, for 
Calcutta. — 31. Steamer Ganges, Warden, for Cal- 
cutta.— Aprii. 4. Regia, Poole, for Malabar Coast. 
— 5. Gilbert Munro, DuiF, for London.— 7. Per- 
fect, Snell, for Calcutta. — 11. litongan, M’Kon- 
zie, for northern ports.— 13. David (lark, Rayne, 
for Covelong — 15. Emaad, Gillett, for Calcutta. 
—21. Muigaret, Stolesbury, for Calcutta; and 
Diuughfim, Viles, for Isle of France.' — 22. Camilla, 
Petrie, for Covelong , and Napoleon, Barbott, lor 
Bombay.— 23. Laure, Marten, for Mauritius and 
Rio dej Janeiro.— 25. Hrnty Tanner, Ferguson, 
for London. — 29. Abbertim, Shuttleworth, for 
London. 


Ft nght to London (April 15)— Dead weight £3 5 
light goods, £4. 


Head-Quarters, April 14.— Lieut. John Gerrard, 
45th, to do duty with 48th N.I., till return of his 
corps from Moulmein. 

The following young Ensigns to do duty:— Ro- 
bert Shawe and Arthur Davies, with 4th N.I.; C. 
H. G. Roberts, with 25th do. 

April 18.— Comet G. J. Russell (recently ad- 
mitted) to do duty with Governor’s body guard. 

April 20. — Ens. R. Crewe, 45th, to do duty with 
48th N.I., till return of his corps from Moulmein. 

Surg. W. E. E. Conwell, m.d., removed from 
30th to 49th regt., and Surg. George Meikle from 
latter to former corps. 

April 23.— Lieut. L. Moore, 5th L.C., to act as 
qu.mast. and interp. of that regt., until further 
orders, v. Graeme prom. 

Lieut. W. Marriott, 6lh L.C., to act as adj. of 
that regt., during absence of Lieut Wilder on sick 
cert. 

Examination. — Ens. W. J. Wilson, 2d N.I., hav- 
ing passed a very satisfactory examination in the 
Persian language, is deemed by the Commander- 
in-chief entitled to the reward authorized by he 
Hon. the Court of Directors ; date 8th April 1835. 

Returned to duty, ft am Europe .— March 20. 
Lieut. J. R. Graham, 1st N.I.— 30. Ens J. B. La- 
yard, 22d N.I.— April 14. Capt. H. T. Hitchens, 
52d N.I.— Lieut. J. F. Elliott, 10th do.— Lieut. II. 
Morland, 27th do. — Lieut. E. J. Gascoigne, 30th do. 


furloughs. 

To Europe.— March 10. Lieut R. H. Symcs, 29th 
N.I., for fiealth.-17. Lieut. C. T. Willes, 5th 
L.C., for health.— 20. Col. George Jackson, 7th 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 28. At Cannanore, the lady of Capt. C. W. 
Nepean, deputy judge adv. gen., of a daughter. 

March 9. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. C. 
R. Bradstrect, 37th N.I., of a daughter. 

22. AtKamptcc, the lady of Capt. Wm. Cuning- 
hani, 44th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At O’hintadrapettali, the wife of Mr. J. An- 
derson, of a daughter. 

25 Mrs. Wm. Ray, of a daughter. 

26. At Kamptec, the lady of Capt. Henry Lee, 
11th N.I., of a daughter. 

31. At Arcot, Mrs. Hufford, of a son. 

/I]tril 1. The lady of A. Maclean, Escj., of a son. 
3. At Fort St. George, the lady of Brev. Capt. 
Morphett, H.M. 63d regt , of a daughter 
9. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. H. Van- 
der7.ee, 27th N.I., of a son. 

11. The lady of Capt. James Honner, acting as- 
sistant master attendant, of a daughter. 

12. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Col. Mande- 
ville, of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of Capt. A. M'Kenzie, 
5th N.I., of a son 

13. At Masuhpatam, the lady of J. G. S. Bruere, 
Esq , of a daughter. 

14. At Mndras, the lady of C. R. Baynes, Esq.» 
of a daughter. 

17. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut. Col. G. M. 
Bteuart, commanding that station, of a daughter. 

20. In Fort St. George, the lady of Robert Cole, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Amee, the lady of Lieut. Tallin, H.M. 
41st regt., of a son. 
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SI. Mr*. E. Mahoney, of a son. 

May 3. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Ley, 
commissary of ordnance, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

March 11. At Madras, Mr. J. II. Cadogan to 
Miss Georgians D’Cruze. 

2(J. At Vepery, Lieut. Win. Leader, 5th regt. 
N.l , to Catherine Mary, second daughter of tne 
late Chas. Philip Gordon, Esq., solicitor of the 
Supreme Court, Madras. 

jptilti. At Bangalore, Lieut. F. B. Ashley, ar- 
tillery, to Mary Anne, third daughter of the Rev. 
J. Hands, missionary. 

15, At Vellore, Lieut. P. B. Young, 10th regt. 
N.I., to Elizabeth Lucy Sheppard, niece to the 
late Lieut. Col. II. Downes, Madras army. 

22 At Tanjore, Mr. Eugene Chatelier, mer- 
chant, to Miss Susan Kaey. 


* DEATHS. 

jan. 21. At Tavoy, Lieut. J. J. M. Anderson, 
of the 45th regt. N I. 

Feb. 28. At Vizagapatam, Mrs. N. Gopp. 

Match 14. At Madras, Mr. C. R. Duvoison, ve- 
terinary surgeon, aged 37. 

22. Mr. John Maddox, in his 81st year. 

24. At Salem, Lieut. J. Symons, of the 18th 
regt. Native Infantry. 

29. At Terrykerry, Capt. R. M. llumffrcjs, of 
the 2d regt. N I. 

— Mrs. Helen Elizabeth Gantz, aged 80. 

Apnl 1. At Madura, of fever, caught on the 
Pylnev hills, Arthur Cole, Esq , of thiwiv. sirv. 

10. At Madras, Mrs C. H. Kaulz, aged 45. 

11. At Kamptee, Clara, wife of C’apt. llemy 
Lee, 11th regt. N.l. 

12. At Bangalore, (’apt. T. S. Warner, of the 
18th regt. N.L 

13. At Madras, Louisa, wife of Brcv. Capt. 
Coultman, ll.M. GJd legt. 

Mat/ 5. At Madras, Jane, wife of Ilcnry V. Co- 
nollyj Esq., aged 21. 

1501t!lh1l>. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

SALARY OF T11E DM'UTY-COMMISSAR V- 
GENtRAL. 

Bombay Cattle, March 28, 1835. — With 
flic sanction of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, the salaiy of the deputy com- 
missary-general, at the presidency, is fixed 
at lls. 800 per mensem, fiotn the 1st 
instant. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

COL. T. VALIANT. 

Head Quarters. Bombay, Feb 21, 1835 
— The following general order Rsued to 
his Majesty’s troops serving tindei this 
Presidency, is published for the general 
information of Jtjie army: — 

At a general court-martial held at 
Bombay, on the 19th Jan. 1835, Lieut. 
Colonel and Colonel Thomas Valiant, 
of H. M’s. 40th regiment ot Foot, was 
arraigned on the following charges . 

(Here follow nine charges preferred by 
Lieut. Col. Dickson, commanding II. M. 
40th regiment , an abstract of which, with 
the finding and sentence of the comt, 
have been given in p. 34). 

Remai ks by the Court. — The court hav- 
ing thus far performed its duty, feels 
itself called upon to express its regret at 
the unbecoming tone of tire prosecutor’s 
Anal, Joum, N. S.Vol. 18. No.70. 


opening address, and the priioner’s de- 
fence. 

(Signed) T. Wili.shire, Colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Queen’s Royals, 
and President. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) John Keane, 

Lieut. Gen., commanding. 

Remarks 1,y the Commander-in-chief . !— 
In the concluding observations made by 
the court, I most fully concur, that the 
tone of the prosecutor’s address, and of 
the prisoner’s defence, are highly unbe- 
coming. It appears on the face of the 
proceedings that the prosecutor seemed to 
he aware of the error he had committed 
in this respect, and before the close of the 
prosecution, asked permission to withdraw 
what he imagined would be viewed as 
objectionable, but that the court consi- 
deied any tiling which had been once 
recorded could not be withdrawn. The 
extraneous matter, and the personalities 
which the prosecutor has introduced into 
his nddiess, me highly censurable. 

Of the line of defence which the 
piisoner, Lieut. Col. Valiant, has chosen 
to puisne, it becomes a duty incumbent 
upon me in my situation, though a painful 
one, to express my highest disapprobation. 
That defence beats tiiioughoiit a tone of 
disrespect and insubordination towards 
authority, which I consider would he 
highly reprehensible in any officer, but is 
inoic especially so in one ot the rank anil 
standing hi the King’s service, of Lieut. 
Col Valiant, from whose experience, and 
considering also that he is m a situation to 
shew an example and to diicct others, a 
far different line ot conduct might naturally 
have been expected. The low lunguage 
of invective m which Lieut. Col. Valiant 
indulged in open court, as appears on the 
face ot his defence, cannot but be viewed 
with regret by all who might wish his 
respectability to be upheld. Such unbe- 
coming language and aspersions can never 
beconsideied in the light ot stiengthcning 
any cause or aigument, but only recoils 
on the individual using it. The rejoinder 
of the piosecutor, Lieut. Col. Dickson, 
is in a totally ddleicnt strain, abstaining 
from personalities and invective, and more 
becoming his situation, than his opening 
address must bo considered to have been. 

As regards the judge advocate gene- 
ral, much embarrassment has been expe- 
rienced and time lost, in the course of this 
trial, by the pciveise, intemperate, and 
disrespectful conduct of Lieut. Col. Vans 
Kennedy, who holds that situation, both 
to the court and to myself as Commander- 
in-chief, and by the course into which he 
led the court, in giving an erroneous 
opinion, when called upon as their legal 
adviser to assist them with his judgment 
upon a legal point. The trial whs sus- 
pended until the opinion of the law officer 

w 
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of goverpment v vva8 obtained, and his 
opinion wai to tro effect, that the opinion 
given by Lieut* Col. Vans Kennedy to 
the court, was erroneous in principle, in 
usage, and in law ; such opinion of the 
judge advocate general is also in direct 
opposition to the government General 
Orders of the 9th June, 1834 (Book of 
Regulations for Bombay), which is inserted 
with great commendations of them in the 
appendix to his own (Lieut. Col. Ken- 
ney’s) book on Military Law. His incon- 
sistency also, in advising the court that the 
charges, or some of them, were improperly 
framed, after having advised me, as Com- 
mander-in-chief, that they were unobjec- 
tionable, it is difficult to account for, as it 
ought to have been as visible to him (Lieut. 
Col. Kennedy) when he first saw the 
charges submitted to him from me, as when 
he heard them pleaded to in bfw. 

After the receipt of the opinion of the 
law officer of government, the court found 
it necessary to alter the line in which it 
had illegally been proceeding; and here it 
may be remarked, that had the prisoner 
not happily been acquitted upon the three 
last charges, which the court, by the 
advice of the judge advocate general, 
(Lieut. Col. Vans Kennedy) took upon 
itself to alter, and proceed upon, without 
such altered charges having ever received 
the sanction of the authority by which the 
court was assembled, it might have proved 
embarrassing. No such difficulty, how- 
ever, now exists, in consequence of the 
acquittal of the prisoner upon those three 
charges. 

The court having found the prisoner 
(Lieut. Col. Valiant, of II M. 40th Regt.) 
guilty of the first and third chaiges, and 
sentenced him to he reprimanded in any 
manner I may think it proper to dncct, he 
is hereby reprimanded. 

(Signed) John Keane, 

Lieut. Gen., commanding. 

Colonel Valiant, of II. M. 40th llegt., 
is released from arrest, and will return to 
his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

April 1. Mr. J. Kentish to act as 2d-judge, and 
Mr. O. L. Elliott as 3d dittp, of sudder dewannee 
ahd foujdaree adawlut, during absence of Mr. 
Henderson, acting 2d puisne Judge, on sick leave to 
Deccan. 

3. Mr. C. Forgett to be a junior native commis- 
sioner in zillah of Poona. 

May 1. Mr. Henry Hebbert to be clerk to court 
of petty sessions from 2d March, until further 
orders. 

6. Mr. Escombc, 2d-assistant principal collector 
of Poona, was placed In charge of city police and 
post-office to that station, on 27th April. 

7. Mr. Woodcock confirmed in situation of as- 
sistant register to Sudder Adawlut. 

Mr. Btrdwood confirmed in situation of assistant 

a e and session judge of Ahmednuggur for de- 
ed station of Dhoolia. 

Mr. W. E. Frere confirmed in situation of assis- 
tant judge and session judge at Ahmedabad. 


10. H. A. Woodhouse, Esq., to be clerk to court 
of petty sessions, from 1st June. 

Territorial Department.— Revenue. 

April 8. Mr. E. M. Burton (assistant to principal 
collector of Poona) to be stationed under sub-col- 
lector of Sholapoor. 

May 7. Mr. N. Hornby to be aub-collector of 
Sholapoor, and to act as collector of Tannah. 

Mr. A. Elphmston to be acting collector of Rutt- 
nageeree. 

Territorial Department.— Finance. 

May 4. Mr. E. E Elliott received charge on 2d 
May, from Mr. J Williams, of the offices of sub- 
treasurer, general paymaster, and superintendent 
of stamps, as a temp, arrangement. 

Futloughs, 8[c . — April 15. Mr, John Williams, 
to Cape of Good Hope, for twelve months, foi 
health.— May 7. Mr. P. Scott, to New Soutli 
Wales, for eighteen months. 9 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, & c. 

Rombat/ Castle, April 2, 1035.— Lieut. J. Hol- 
land, senior deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., to be 
assist, qu. mast, general, v. Willoughby proceeded 
to Europe. 

Lieut. J. Ramsay, Bombay European Regt., to 
be deputy assist. |qu. mast. gen. v. Holland ap- 
pointed assist, qu. mast. gen. 

Infantry. Major J. H. Dunstcrville to be lieut. 
col., v. Wilson dec. ; date of rank 13th July 1034. 

12«i N.I. Capt. T. Roe to be major, and Lieuf. 
and Brev. C’apt. S. Hennell to be capt., in sue. to 
Dunstcrville prom — Lieut. W J. Eastwick ad- 
mitted on effective strength from 13th July 1834, 
v. Hennell prom — Supernum. Lieut. J. Jessop to 
be admitted on effective strength from 31st Dec. 
18J4, v. I.awrie dec. 

Lieut, llooke, 22d N.I., to act as paymaster of 
northern division of army, during absence of 
Capt. Rankin permitted to visit sea const on sick 
certificate. 

Lieut. Stewart, fith N.I., to take charge of ord- 
nance store department of northern division of 
army, during absence of Lieut. Webb, as a temp, 
arrangement. 

Lieut. E. Green, 21st N.I., confirmed 111 app. of 
adj. of that corps, in room of Lieut. G. N. Puor 
removed at recommendation of Com.-in-clnef. 

Apnl3 — Capt. W. C. Freeman, 2d or Gr. N I., 
permitted to retire from service of Hon. Company, 
under provisions of see. 57, aiticlc ft, of Military 
Code. 

Apnl 4. — Capt. N. Campbell, senior assist, qu. 
mast, gen , to be acting deputy qu. mast, general, 
during absence of Deputy Qu. Mast. Gen. Maj. 
Hart, on sick ccrt., at Cape of Good Hope. 

Apnl 0.— Lieut. W. Long, Hth N.I., command- 
ing bebundy corps at Poona, placed at disposal of 
Com.-in-chief, for regimental duty. 

Corps of Engineers. Capt. J. Jopp to be major, 
Lieut, W. Scott to be capt., and 2d-Lieut. II. J. 
Margary to be Ist-licut., in sue. in Pouget retired : 

date of rank 2Gth March, 1035 2d-Lieut. H. W. 

Allardyce (not arrived) to rank fiom above date, v. 
Margary prom 

Lieut. Cuthbcrt Davidson, G6th N.I., confirmed 
in app. of aid-de-camp on personal staff of Right 
Hon. the Governor. 

Consequent on instructions from the government 
of India, the recent exchange between Lieut, and 
Qu. Mast. Hazelwood, 3d N.I., and Lieut, and 
Qu. Mast. Lucas, 4th N.I., countermanded. 

Apnl 8. — Lieut. Col. Litchfield, a brigadier of 
2d class, lately commanding at Hursole, to com- 
mand Sholapore brigade. 

Lieut. Col. Brooks, the junior brigadier not 
holding a political appointment, placed at disposal 
of Com-in chief for regimental duty. 

Capt, A. F. Johnson, having returned to presi- 
dency, to resume his duties as first assistant audi- 
tor-general. 

April 30 — Lieut. R. Creed to take charge of ord- 
nance department at Ahmednuggur, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Warden. 
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Lieut. F. H. Drown, line adj. at Sattara, and 
Lieut. F. Durack, fort adj. at Asseerghur, at their 
own request, permitted to exchange situations. 

Ens. H. W. Diggle. 13th N.I., to act as intorp. 
in Hindoostanee and Mahratta to H.M. 6th Foot, 
from 7th April, as a temp, arrangement. 

May 1 — Assist. Surg. Nicholson to perform medi- 
cal duties to irregular horse in Cutch, during ab- 
sence of Assist. Surg. Bourchier to presidency. 

Lieut. Estndge to resume his duties as assistant 
to superintending engineer at presidency. 

May. 4.— Assist. Surg. Mackenzie placed at d!s- 

K lof superintendent of Indian Navy, for duty 
at branch of service, in room of Assist. Surg. 
Watkins, placed at disposal of Com.-in-chief. 

The following Lieuts., cadets of season 1819, to 
bcCapts. by brevet, from dates specified:— Lieut. 
G. J. Jameson, 4th N.L, from27tli April 1&35 ; J. 
E. Lang, 2<)th do., from same date; H. J. Par- 
kinson, 22d dc^ from 30th April 1835. 

('apt. H. Teasdale, 25th N.I , to be commissa- 
riat agent at Dapoolie. 

May 7-— Lieut. C. A. Stewart, 16th N.L, to act 
as adj. to left wing of that regt., from date of Us 
departure from Surat for presidency, as a temp, 
arrangement. 

May 8— Capt. A. Urquhart, major of brigade, to 
act as assist adj. gen. to Poona division of army, 
during absence of Capt. M. Wyllie, on leave, as a 
temp, arrangement. 

May 18.— Cadet of Cavalry F. F Taylor ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to cornet. —Cadets of 
Infantry J. D. I)e Vitre, W. J. Bove, Edward 
Bowen, Charles Burnes, W. H. Clarke, and 11. G. 
Morison admitted on estab., and prom. to ensigns, 
—Messrs F. Harrison and Wm. Pitcairn admitted 
on estab. as assist surgeons. 

Ens. Hogg, 2d or Gr. N.I., to be adj. to native 
vet. bat., v. Hunter app. to command of Poona 
sebundy corps. 

Lieut P. W. Clarke, 2d or Gr. N.I., to be adj. 
to that regt., v. Hand prom. 

Capt. R. Payne received charge of commissariat 
departmental Ueesa, from Lieut. Wilson, on 13th 
April. 

Returned to duty /torn Europe . — May 18. Maj. 
('. Ovans, right wing European regt.— Lieut. A 
Burnos, 21st N.I — Lieut. II. Hart, 6th N.I— 
Lieut W. G. MMlalfie, <>th N.l.-Llcut. C. B. 
ltaitt, 1st or Gr. N.I. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To F.utope .— April 2. Lieut. R. Hughes, 3d N.I., 
for health.— May 4. Lieut. Col. E. Jervis, 3d L.C., 
for health.— 9. Ens. II. J. Shaw, Europ. Regt., 
for health. 

To Keilghcirks.—M ay 14 Capt. W. Cavaye, 
21st N.L, for twelve months, for health. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Fut lough . — March 31. Capt. C. Wells, Indian 
Navy, to Europe. 
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y v“ nu "• «• Jmaum of Muscat** u ne 
of battle ship Liverpool (74), Abdool Rusaool, from 
Zanzebar.— 22. William Turner , Leitch, from 
Liverpool— 23. Crown, Cowman, from ditto: 
and Asia, Tonge, from ditto and Rio de Janeiro 
—27. Ahquis, M*Fee, from Liverpool— 30 H.C 
Schooner Shannon, Warry, from Socotra; and 

Urania, Ainlay, from Chepstow June 2. John 

Taylor, from Liverpool ; Mary Dibby, Neale, from 
ditto ; and Louisa, Danet, from Bourbon. 

Departut es. 


April 6. Sultana, Evans, for Calcutta.— 7. H.S. 
schooner Shannon, Warry, in charge, for Socotra. 
—14. H.C. sloop of war Cootc, Rose, for Socotra. 
—21. H.M. ships Winchester and Raleigh, on a 
cruize.— 25. H.M.S. Andromache, Chads, to sea— 
28. John Campbell, M'Cleland, for Greenock— 
Mav 3. Bridget, Crosbie, for Liverpool. — 5. Corn- 
wallis, Clark, for China.— 7. Amelia Thompson, 
Pigott, for Mauritius and London; Troj/ic, King, 
for Clyde; Avoca, Boadlc, for Calcutta; and H.C- 
sloop of war Clive, Hawkins, for Persian Gulf.— 

10. Entire Regent, Bourchier, for London.— 12. 
Premier, Byron, for Madras.— 13. Lord Stanley, 
Hall, for London — 14. Colonel Nt wall, Kail, for 
Madras and Calcutta. -17. Sha bourn, Warren, for 
Calcutta. — 20. Lotd Castlnragh, Tonks, for Ma- 
dras and Calcutta.— 21. Scotia, Randolph, for Cal- 
cutta; Columbia, Patterson, for China; and 
Syed Khan, M'Kinnon, for ditto. — 24 Euclcs, 
Smith, for Liverpool — 31. May, Peile, for Cal- 
cutta; and Moujitituait Elp'nustonc, Small, for 
Glasgow.— Junk 3. Mona, Gill, and John Marsh, 
Lucas, for Liverpool.— 4. OtteisjMiol, Richardson, 
for Liverpool. 


Fi right— to London (June 6)— Nearly nomi- 
nal, at £2 to £i per ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS, 

Match 19. At Girgaum, the lady of G. W. 
Leech, Esq., of a daughter. 

21. At Girgaum, Mrs. J. A. Higgs, of a son, 
still-born. 

Apt it 4. Mrs. F. Xavier, of a daughter. 

11. At Kaira, the lady of Henry J. Chatterton, 
Esq., < 1 v 1 1 surgeon, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs. It. X. Murphy, ofa daughter. 

14 At Bancootc, the lady of J. Scott, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

29. At Hclgaum, the lady of Cant. Osburne, 
acting paymasters. 1). A., of a daughter. 

May 1. At Poona, the lady of Maj, Gen. Sleigh, 
c.fl., of a son. 

2. At Bombay, the lady of J. P. Larkins, Esq., 
of a son. 

16. At Dharwar, the lady of Archibald Spens, 
Esq., C.S’., of a son. 

17. At Girgaum, the lady of 11. F. Boaden, 
Esq., of a son. 

29. At Bombay, the lady of T. H. Graham, 
Esq., of a son. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

' April 13. Euclcs, Smith, from Liverpool.— 14. 
0 spay, Salmon, from Greenock.— 18. Columbia, 
Patterson, from Liverpool — 19 . Scotia, Randolph, 
from Liverpool.— 20. Lord Stanley, Hall, from 
Liverpool.— 21 . Ptcmier, Byron, from Madras; 
and H C. sloop of war C live, Hawkins, from Pe- 
nang.— 22 . Cairon, Wilson, from Madras; and 
G oleonda. Bell, from China— 25. Nuvarin, Gue- 
rin, from Bourbon.— 28. Sher bourn, Warren, from 
London and Cape; and May, Peile, from Liver- 
pool. — May 2. Syed Khan, M'Kinnon, from 
China ; and H.C. armed steamer Hugh Lindsay, 
Wilson, from Suez, Socotra, <tec. (with the first 
Indian mall by way of Egypt anithe Red Sea, 
which was despatched from Falmouth 4th March 
in the African steamer) — 0. Scaleby Castle, Sandys, 
Rom London ; and Avoca, Boadle, from Cape.— U. 
Edinburgh, Marshall, from London ; and Mount- 
*tuart Elphinstone, Small— 17. H.C'. brig of war 
Thetu, Powell, in charge, from Surat.— 19. Ranger, 

a from Liverpool— 21. H.C. new cutter Nur- 
h, Gardiner (midshipman), in charge, from 


MARRIAGES. 

April 7. At ByculJah, Lieut. James Kllner, of 
the engineers, to Ann Maria, eldest daughter of 
Charles Lloyd Gray, Esq., of Hampstead, Mid- 
dlesex. 

14. At Poonah, Lieut. John Penny, 1st regt. 
L.C., to Mary Brent, third daughter of John 
Watkin, Esq., of Bodmin, Cornwall. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 2. At Colabah, Mr. Philip Andree, aged 27. 

Match 21. At Porebunder, from a paralytic 
stroke, Lieut. H. Coventry, of the 20th regt. N.I. 

April 4. At Kaira, of spasmodic cholera, Thos. 
Scoular, Esq., surgeon 2d regt. L.C. 

13. At Ahmedabad, of fever, brought on by 
long and severe exposure during a harassing cam- 
paign against theBheels In Manee Kaunta, Major 
Thomas D’Arcy Moms, commanding the 24th 
regt. N.I. 

16. At Kulladgee, Ens. R. Hodson, 18th regt. 
N.L, aged 23, third son of Col. Hodson, and 
grandson of Sir W. W. Dovcton, of St. Helena. 

19. At Bombay, Margaret, wife of the Rev. John 
Wilson, of the Scottisn mission. 
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22. At Bombay. Capt. J. Rankin, 23d N.I., pay- 
master northern division of the army. 

May 2. On the Mahabuleshwur Hills, Major 
Robert Mansfield, of the 5th regt. Madras L.C., 
lately commanding the Poona Auxiliary Horse. 

21. At Mazagon, Lieut. George Peters, of the 
Indian Navy. 


iUrtuntg. 

DEATH. 

Aprtl 1. Lieut. Col. Jackson, 15th regt. Madras 
Native Infantry. 


©Ijitta. 

SHIPPING. 

Anivals at Canton.— March 2C>. Mann ion, from 
Manilla — April 4. Gulnatr, from Manilla.— C. 
Amtt aha, from Liverpool and Sourabaya. — 8. 

Sophia, from Singapore 17- Sovncign, from 

Glasgow 28. Regular, from London. 

Freight to London (May 1)— £5. 5s. to £5. 10s. 
per ton. ; large ships £(j. to £6. fts. 


MARRIAGE. 

March *5. At Macao, II. P. Sturgis, Esq., of the 
firm of Russell, Sturgis, and Co., Canton, to 
Mary Georgians, third daughter of the late R. 
Howard, Esq., attorney-at-law, Calcutta. 


JlrUi a>outl) Mlalcst. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney. — May 1ft, Emma, from Lon- 
don ; Neu> York Packet, from Hobart Town.— 11. 
Joseph IVcller, from New Zealand.— 12. Clonnda, 
from Ceylon, &c. — 13. Andnmeda, from Laun- 
ceston. 


grape of ©00b liiope. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . — June 23. hmd Hob(nt, from St. He- 
lena.— 24. Sesostns, from London and Madeira. — 
July (1. Mary Ann, from London.— y. C 'asstopoa, 
from Liverpool. 

Depai tures . — June 17 . Rattlesnake, for Bombay. 
—20. John Dunstumhe, for V. D. Land. — July 1. 
Thomas Snook, for Mauritius.— 9. Sesostns, for 
Madras. 


St. Jftrlrna. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER MEDICAL STAFF. 

Castle James’s Forts, June 15, 1835. — 1 
As, upon the departure of the Medical 
Superintendent and Mr. Surgeon Lurimer, 
the number of medical officers (including 
Mr. Surgeon Ross) will be reduced to 
three, tbeir duties will of course be in- 
creased; the Governor and Council have 
therefore resolved to grant, provisionally, 
an extra allowance, at the rate of £85 per 
annum, to Mr. Surgeon M'Ritchie, se- 
nior on this establishment, and a similar 
allowance to Mr. Assist. Surg. Read, 
making up the emoluments of the latter to 
those of full surgeon. 

These allowances to commence from 
the period of Dr. Arnott’s departure, and 
to be subject, of course, to the approba- 
tion of the Hon. Court of Directors, 


COURT-MARTIAL ON LIEUT. REED. 

Castle James's Fort, June 26, 1835 

At a general court-martial held in James’s 
Town, on the 8th, and continued by ad- 
journments to the 25th instant, whereof 
Major D. K. Pritchard, of the St. He. 
lena artillery, was president, Lieut. Thos. 
Smith Reed, of the St. Helena regt., was 
arraigned upon the following charges;— 

1 st Charge . — For having, on the night 
of the 6th March 1835, committed an irre- 
gularity in his quarters, in the upper story 
of the mess-house, from which he or 
others descended to the roofs of the ad- 
joining houses, thereby disturbing, alaim- 
ing, and annoying some of the inhabitants. 

2 d Charge . — For subsequently, on that 
night, making a disturbance in the street, 
theicby causing further annoyance to the 
inhabitants. 

3 d Charge . — For having, by his impro- 
per conduct, on the same night, subjected 
himself to have the following opprobrious 
language used to or of him, by Mr. 

Coates, “ knock the o IF,” or a 

similar expression, as well as other nbusiie 
language being made use of to him by 
another person, or persons ; the whole of 
such conduct being unbecoming in an 
officer, and in breach of the Articles of 
War. 

Finding and Sentence . — The court hav- 
ing maturely consideied the evidence for 
and against the prisoner, are of opinion — 

That the prisoner is guilty of the 1st 
charge, with the exception of the woids 
“ his quarters in the upper story of.” 

That he is not guilty of the 2d charge, 
and do theiefore acquit him thereof. 

That he is guilty of the 3d charge, 
so far as “ for having, by his improper 
conduct on the same night, subjected him- 
self to have abusive language made use of 
to him ‘ by another person,’ ” and except- 
ing the other word of the charge, of which 
they acquit the prisoner. 

The whole of such conduct being un- 
becoming in an officer, und in breach of 
the Articles of War, the court adjudge 
the prisoner, Lieut. Reed, to he repri- 
manded in such way as the Commandcr- 
in-chief may please to direct. 

Confirmed. 

Remarks by the Governor a?id Council . — 
In confirming the above sentence, the 
Governor and Council cannot forbear re- 
marking the extraordinary conflicting tes- 
timony which was given by several of the 
witnesses on the trial, — whatever motive 
some may have had for endeavouring to 
conceal facts which, in the course of their 
depositions* eventually, though unwilling- 
ly, they were obliged to disclose, and 
whatever causes may have influenced others 
to deny what was subsequently proved, 
they had previously admitted in more in- 
stances than one. 

The Governor and Council embrace this 
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opportunity of remarking (in accordance 
with the wishes of the court), that their 
conduct was highly disgraceful and disre- 
putable, exposing the prisoner, whom it 
would appear they wish to screen, to a 
supposition of having tampered with them, 
and their own testimony to utter disbelief. 

The spirit of discord which, it would 
appear, Lieut. Iteed has lately been so ac- 
tive in disseminating among some of his 
brother offiteis, having for its ostensible 
object the injuring in society of an unof- 
fending individual, reflects as little credit 
upon the followers of his opinions, as it 
does upon himself. 

The Governor and Council, in carrying 
into effect the sentence of the court (which 
was assembled in consequence of a de- 
mand from the prisoner for an inquiry), 
cannot forbear expressing their regret that 
the conduct of the prisoner, on the night 
of the Oth March last, was not only such 
as to give disturbance and annoynnco to 
some of the peaceable inhabitants, but 
that it had also subjected him to language 
which (whether it was, or was not, in the 
precise word of the charge) was sufficient- 
ly opprobrious to mortify that sense of 
self-respect which it should be the piideof 
an officer to sustain. 

The Governor and Council could wish 
that this was the only subject of regret in 
the present instance. The conduct of the 
prisoner is proved to have occasioned ic- 
maiks fiom strangers of respectability 
who were here at the time, not very com- 
plimentary to the discipline of this gani- 
son ; these remaiks may, and probably 
will, obtain circulation elsewhere, humi- 
liating to the innocent, as well as to him 
who has given occasion for them. 

To Lieut. Heed the Governor and 
Council convey, in terms of the highest 
displeasure, their sense of his unbecoming 
conduct in the whole affair, and he is 
hereby reprimanded pursuant to his sen- 
tence. 

The court having reassembled on the 22d 
inst., Lieut. Thomas Smith Iteed, of (he 
St. Helena regt ofinfBntry, was ariaign- 
ed upon the following charges, viz . — 

Charge. — l’or addressing a letter to his 
commanding officer, Lieut. Col. Comman- 
dant Hodson, bearing date the 29th May 
1 825, purporting lo be a complaint against 
Capt. M‘ Mahon, of the same regiment, 
couched in terms of peremptory demand, 
and disrespectful to the authority ad- 
dressed, also provoking and insulting to 
his superior officer, Capt. M‘ Mahon; the 
general tenor of the said letter being insu- 
bordinate, subversive of military discipline, 
and in breach of the Articles of War. 

Additional Charge . — lor having, in his 
letter on service to his commanding offi- 
cer, dated 29th May 1835, expressed the 
lollowing sentence; “ Capt. M‘ Mahon 
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refuses his personal responsibility upon the 
Articles of War;” thereby inferring, that 
he had given or sent a challenge to that 
officer, and upbraiding him for refusing 
it, which arc in bleach of the Articles of 
War. 

Finding and Sentence . — The court hav- 
ing matuiely considered the evidence for 
and against the prisoner, came to the fol- 
lowing decision . — 

1st. That the prisoner is guilty of the 
first charge. 

2d. That the prisoner is not guilty of 
the additional cliurge, of which the court 
docs acquit him. 

The court do sentence him upon the 
first charge to he suspended from his rank, 
pay, and allowances, for six calendar 
months. 

Con fumed. 

Ttcmai/is I y the (Java nor and Council . — - 
The proceedings of this court-martial are 
closely connected with those of the pre- 
ceding one, wherein the offence imputed 
to an individual, as the cause for the pri- 
soner’s wishing to exclude him from the 
society of the mess, is not only disproved, 
but it appears that that very individual was 
the means of preventing Mr. ltolfe from 
making a regular complaint against the 
prisoner to the Commander-in-chief; nei- 
ther is there any thing in evidence to prove 
that Capt. M‘ Mahon would have been jus- 
tified, in company with others, to expel 
from the messnn individual who, for seve- 
ral years past, has been a frequent guest at 
the mess-tuble, in company with strangers 
high in rank, and who stands acknow- 
ledged by the lion. Court of Directors as 
consular agent to two foreign powers ; and 
before the prisoner asserted in public court 
that the individual in question had been 
rejected as a guest at the volunteer officers’ 
ball, he ought to have made himself better 
acquainted with facts. These injurious 
aunnadveisions on Capt. M‘ Mahon are 
highly unwarrantable, and unbecoming. 
The prisoner has attempted to extenuate 
his conduct by pleading ignorance regard- 
ing certain incidents . it would, indeed, 
have been well for him lmd lie sought bet- 
ter information upon some other points, 
before he presumed so indecorously and 
unjustly to arraign the conduct of his im- 
mediate commanding officer, who appears 
llnougliout to have acted a most friendly 
part towards him. 

The prisoner may think himself fortu- 
nate in the lenient admission of the court 
upon the ambiguously. written word in his 
letter to Lieut. Col. Hodson, which every 
person who saw it, read refuses , but which 
the court allowed, at the instance of the 
prisoner, to be considered reposes. 

When the improper and dangerous na- 
ture of that letter is considered, the pri- 
soner may congratulate himself upon his 
escape from a much heavier punishment 


Regitter.—SL Helena. 
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than has been awarded by the sentence of 
the present court-martial. 

The part which Lieut, and Adjutant 
Sampson appears to have taken in the 
transactions in which this court-martial has 
originated, rendered it expedient to remove 
him from the staff situation of adjutant, 
and lie is removed accordingly. 

The Governor and Council cannot for- 
bear expressing to Lieut. John Sampson 
their displeasure at his interference (as 
appears by the pioceedings) in matters so 
much out of the pale of his duties as an 
officer and a member of the mess, and they 
are sorry to obseive that the same spirit of 


combination which baa been displayed by 
the above-named three officers, influences 
the conduct of some others. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, &C. 

June 26, 1865 — Lieut. John Sampson, now do- 
ing duty on roster of captains, to return to duty 
of a subaltern 

June 2!).— Lieut II. C. Mason to be ndj. of St. 
Helena regt., v. Sampson removed ; date of aim. 
27th June. 


FURIOUGHS. 

To Eu/ope. — June 23. Superintendent Surg. 
James Arnott, m.d., for two years and a-half.-. 
July 2. Surg. Gordon Lorimcr, for two year* and 
a-half. 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


(Calcutta. 

BIRTHS, 

Apul24. At Nussecrabad, the lady of R. Brown, 
Esq , surgeon, 8th N.I., of a daughter. 

J May 1. At Haturie factory, Tirhoot, the lady of 
James Cosserat, Esq., of a son. 

5. At Mymunslng, the lady of G. Adams, Esq., 
C.S., of a son 

9. At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. J. Scott, 
55th N.I., of a son 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of Francis Macnaghten, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Steel, *uper- 
intendent of police, of a daughter. 

18. At Jelasore, the lady of Thomas Campbell, 
Esq., of a soil. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Swlnlioe, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. U. B. 
Boycs, of a son, still-born. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 14. At Calcutta, the Hon. H. T. Prinsep, 
> Esq., to Sarah Monckton, third daughter of James 
' Pattle, Esq. 

20. At Calcutta, John Swiney, Esq., m d., se- 
cond member of the medical board, to Harriet 
Meredith, widow of the late Capt. J. W. Howe. 
31st N.I. 


DEATHS. 

May 3. At Bancoorah, Mrs. Nlcolson, wife of 
Lieut, l’eter Nicolson. 

11. Drowned at Barrackporc, whilst bathing m 
a tank (supposed fiom ati attack of cramp), Colin 
White Turner, Esq , aged 24. 

13. Mrs. Eliza Chalcraft, aged 51. 

14. At Calcutta, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Adams, of the lirm of Gunter and Hooper, 
aged 35. 

— At Calcutta, Elizabeth, relict of the late Mr. 
John Naylor, aged 36. 

15. At Hazareebuugh, of cholera Francis Bird, 
Esq., deputy postmaster of that station. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. John Tucker, aged 39. 


fttainm 

BIRTH. 

May 15. At Trlchinopoly, the lady of R. W. 
Chalfleld, Esq., of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

AfovO In camp at Sindu?, Lieut. C R. V r oung, 
of the Madras European regiment. 

20. At Madras, Major H. White, 7th regt. N.I., 
deputy secretary to government, military depart- 
ment. 


Uomfiap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Dejtat tment — Revenue. 

May 21. Mr. P. Bacon to act as sub-collector of 
Sholapoor. 

June 3. Mr. A. C. Stuart to be assistant to col- 
lector of Kaira. 

Polttiral Depot tment. 

May 23. Lieut. A. Burnes (having returned to 
India) to proceed to Cutch and resume charge ot 
his duties as assistant to resident in that province. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, May 19, 1835 —Capt. R. Ord, 
24th N.I., to be paymaster of northern division of 
army. 

May 20 — Brev.C'apt. R. M Hughes, fort adj. at 
Surat, to be commissariat agent at that station 
from 19th April. 

May 25.— Lieut. F. Wells confirmed in situation 
of qu. mast, and interp. to 15th N.I., from 31st 
Dec 1834. 

May 20. Capt. Waddington, of engineers, to be 
inspecting engineer of southern division of army. 

Capt. T. B. Jervis t#be superintending engineer 
at presidency, in sue. to Capt. Waddington. 

May 30.— V. C. Kemball, Esq., first member of 
medical board, permitted to retire from service 
from 1st May, agreeably to regulation*. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe .— May 25. Ens. W. Orrok, 16th N. I , 
for health.— 28. Lieut. D. Carstairs, Oth N. I., for 
health.— 30. Lieut. H. James, 20th N. I. 

BIRTHS. 

May 18. At Surat, the lady of the Rev. Jame* 
Jackson, chaplain, of a son. 

27. The lady of Ens. E. C. C'otgrave, qr. mast, 
and interp. 8th N. 1., of a son. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House , September 23. 

A quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s house in Leaden- 
hull-street. 

COMPENSATIONS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read 

The Chairman (W. S. Clarke, Esq.) 
said, lie had the honour to acquaint the 
court, that certain papers which had been 
presented to Parliament since the last 
General Court, were now laid before the 
pioprietors, in contoimity with the By- 
law, sec. 4, cap 1. 

The title3 of the papers were read by 
the clerk. They were lists (from No* 2t 
to No. 33) specifying the particulars of 
the compensation pioposed to be granted 
to certain persons lately belonging to the 
maritime service of the East-India Com- 
pany. 

Sir C. Forbes wished to ask, whether 
those compensations were laid before the 
court for the approbation of the proprie- 
tors. It appeared to him, that the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control 
were not authorized to grant compensa- 
tions, without the intervention of the 
Court of Proprietors. He had formerly 
expressed his opinion, and he was of the 
Baine opinion still, that no grant of a 
pension, gratuity, or allowance, was legal, 
until it was approved ot by the Court of 
Proprietors. There were compensations 
to be granted to their servants in China, 
which, he conceived, ought to be sub- 
mitted to the proprietors for their ap- 
pioval. He did not mean to say, that he 
would object to the proposed grants ; but 
he thought that they ought to be laid belore 
the proprietors. Assuredly those compen- 
sations ought to l>e submitted to them for 
consideration. Such compensations could 
not, in his opinion, be considered legal, 
until they were laid before the Court of 
Proprietors, and afterwards sent up to 
the Board of Control. But a different 
course, it seemed, was here acted on. 
The directors proposed to grant com- 
pensation to certain of the Company’s 
servants, and their proposition was sent 
to the Board of Control and laid belore 
Parliament, without any communication 
having been made to the Court of Pio- 
prietors. Now he protested against that 
proceeding, as not being legal. 

The Chairman said, that, as to the 
first part of the lion, baronet’s inquicy, 
the lists of compensation were laid before 
the proprietors for their information. 
With respect to the compensation to be 
granted to the China seivice, the question 


differed materially from that which related 
to the maiit'ime service. In the latter 
case, the compensation had emanated 
from the Court ot Proprietors; while, in 
the former, the Comt of Directors had 
only followed the practice usually adopted 
in reference to the servants of the Com- 
pany connected with the China service ; 
and the practice in such case was not to 
submit the compensation to be awarded 
to the setvants ot the Company connected 
with the China seivice to the Court of 
Proprietors. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he was anxious that 
they should proceed in a regular and legal 
course, which, he contended, was not 
the case here. He spoke particulaily of 
the compensation to be granted to the 
China seivice. The lion, chuiiman had 
stated, that in this instance the usual 
course had been obseived. Now lie must 
say, that the compensation to the China 
service was a new case, and came as 
much within the opeiation of the Act of 
Paihament as any other part of the 
subject of compensation The Act au- 
thor'zcd the Company to grant com- 
pensation to their scivants, and the 
China service came as much within the 
opeiation ol that particular clause, as the 
question of maritime compensation. He 
should take that oppoitumty to read the 
opinion of a high legal authonty on this 
point, by which, perhaps, they would 
save some time. All that he wished was, 
that they should proceed regularly and 
legally. When the lion, chairman told 
them that those lists of compensation 
were laid belore parliament and before 
that court, tor their information, he would 
say, that that was not enough ; he 
would contend, that they ought to be 
laid before that court for their considera- 
tion and approval, before they were sub- 
mitted to the Boaid of Control, and 
especially before they were presented to 
paihament. (Hear, hear !) There could, 
he thought, be but one opinion on this 
subject. It was very desirable that the 
Comt of Proprietors should have a voice, 
in deciding questions of this nature. The 
opinion ot their legal adviser, Mr. Sergeant 
Spank ic, was against this view ot the 
case. Lord Abinger had given a different 
opinion; but it was always desirable to 
have in such cases a third opinion ; and 
that opinion an honourable tiicnd of his, 
w'ho took a deep interest in the affairs of 
the East-India Company, had obtained. 

The lion. Mr. Lindsay rose to order, and 
contended that the lion, proprietor was 
about to re-open a question which had 
already been decided. If it were the hon. 
baronet’s intention to re-open this ques- 
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tion, he was bound, according to the 
rules of the court, to give notice of his 
intention to do so. He could not, with- 
out irregularity proceed to rc-open it 
thus abruptly. 

Sir C. Forbes said, with all due respect 
to his hon. friend, he conceived that he 
was proceeding in a perfectly regular 
manner. He would maintain that he was 
strictly in order. He had a right to make 
his remarks, when it was notified to the 
court that lists of compensations which 
had been submitted to pailiament were 
now laid before the proprietors. 

The Chairman. — “ The hon. baronet 
must be aware that this subject underwent 
long discussion in the Court of Propi letors, 
when the motion for maritime compensa- 
tion was introduced.’ 1 

Sir C. Fotbes. — “ I do not speak of ma- 
ritime compensation, but of compensation 
to the Company’s China servants, a 
matter that is now, for the first time, 
brought before the court. Put I perceive 
that an hon. director is endeavouring to 
procure some information on the subject.” 

Mr. Lindsay would say, in allusion to 
the sneer which the hon. baronet'' had 
indulged on at his expense, because he 
had spoken to the secretary, that the 
hon. baronet had come down prepared — 
(hear, hear!)— that he had his lesson 
ready — (hear, hear!) — whereas lie (Mr. 
Lindsay) was taken entirely by surprise. 
(Hear, hear t) The lion, baronet might, 
therefore, have spared his sneer. 

Sir C. Forbes. — " I assure the hon. 
director that I did not mean to sneer. I 
wish that the titles of the different papers 
should be read.” 

The clerk then read as follows : — 

1. — Lists specifying the particulars of 
the compensation proposed to be granted 
to certain persons lately belonging to the 
maritime service of the Company. 

2. — Compensations proposed to be 
granted to reduced officers and servants 
of the East- India Company in England. 

3. — Resolutions of the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East- India Company, being 
the warrants or instruments granting any 
pension, salary, or gratuity. 

4. — Copy of the deed between the 
East- India Company and the creditors of 
the late Rajah of Tanjore, under which 
the said commissioners act ; together with 
copie^ of the original and second instruc- 
tions addressed by the commissioners in 
England to the commissioners in India, 
as communicated to the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East- India Company and 
to the India Board ; with copies of their 
letters acknowledging the same ; together, 
also, with copies of any communications 
received from India, since the 1st of May 
last, by the said commissioners, and of 
any replies thereto; and of any corres- 
pondence with the Court of Directors, or 


with the India Board, or between the 
same, subsequent thereto, and specially 
in relation to the probable duration of the 
said commission, and to the renewal of 
the Tanjore Act ; together, also, with 
copies or extracts of any communications 
relative to the causes of delay in the pro- 
ceedings of the said commissioners in 
India ; and, also, a statement, showing 
in star pagodas and in English money, the 
amount of claims made under the said 
commission ; specifying, whether the same 
be awarded for or against the parties, or 
remain undecided ; and, if undecided, for 
what leasons; showing, also, the aggre- 
gate expense of the said commission in 
England since its institution. 

5. — Account of the claims and adjudi- 
cations made since the last report of the 
Tanjore commissioners, and of all claims 
remaining undecided, distinguishing the 
amounts specified and unspecified ; ac- 
count of the salaries of the com missioned, 
and of the hours of attendance in their 
office ; and of the number and salaries of 
the secretaries, clerks, interprets s, and 
other officers employed by said commis- 
sioners; and of the expenses and establish- 
ment incidental to the Tanjore commis- 
sion. 

6. — Copies of correspondence, within 
the last six months, between the said 
commissioners and the India Board, and 
the Court of Directors. 

7. — Copy of the agreement of the 11th 
February 1824, and of the names of the 
parties attached thereto. 

8. — Copies of correspondence between 
the India Board and the Court of Direc- 
tors, and betw^pn the president of the 
India Board and the chairman of the 
Court of Directors, with reference to 
supplying the vacancy of the Tanjore 
commission which occurred in 1831. 

Mr. Weeding contended that the hon. 
baronet was perfectly in order. Theie 
were laid before the court resolutions of 
the Court of Directors granting com- 
pensation to certain servants of the Com- 
pany ; and, on those resolutions being so 
laid on the table, the hon. baronet as a 
proprietor, deemed it necessary to make 
some remarks as to the legal course that 
ought to be adopted, when it was pro- 
posed to grant compensation. The hon. 
baronet had a right to do so; and he 
hoped that the hon. baronet would alwa)s 
exert himself to support the privileges of 
that court ; one of the greatest of which 
w as to deliver their sentiments on subjects 
of this nature. The hon. baronet w r as 
perfectly correct in endeavouring to im- 
press on the minds of the proprietors the 
necessity of proceeding in the w'ay which 
he had pointed out. He trusted that the 
hon. baronet would persevere, as he him- 
self wished to say something on the subject. 
The Chairman said, the papers which 
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bod been laid before the court were those 
that had been submitted to Parliament 
since the last general court. * There was 
nothing about compensation to the China 
service in them. One of them related to 
compensations proposed to be gi anted to 
reduced servants of the Company in 
England. 

Sir C. Forbes said, if the hon. chair- 
man would look to the papers laid bctoic 
the House of Commons, page 23, he 
would find that there was an account 
of compensations granted to the Com- 
pany’s servants in China, from the 
1st of January 1834-, to the 1st ot Janu- 
ary 1835; and, therefore, he contended 
that he was in order when lie spoke with 
reference to the subject of any of tho->e 
papers. It would certainly be a ino?t ox- 
tiaordinary state of things, if they were 
to be told that they were not to consider 
matters of such importance ; if they were 
to he excluded from discussing such sub- 
jects— if their mouths weic to be shut 
upon such important occasions, their 
lights and privileges were gone— they be- 
came a meie mockery. Put so long as 
he was a proprietor, he would exercise 
that undoubted right which he now 
claimed. He did not mean to argue that 
the Court of Directors had done too much 
for the Company’s China seivants; but 
what he maintained was, that those com- 
pensations weie not legally granted, and 
that they could not be so, unless they 
were submitted to that court, and ap- 
proved ot by the proprietors. For the 
purpose of saving time, lie would, m cor- 
roboiation of the opinion given by Lord 
Abinger, refer to the opinion given by 
the present attorney-general. That opi- 
nion, which was founded on the same 
rise that hud been laid befme Lord Abin- 
ger(tlien Sir James Scarlett), was couch- 
ed m these terms : — 

" After a good deal of hesitation, 1 have come 
to the opinion that those allowances and compen- 
sations must still bo submitted to a court of pro- 
pnetors, before they can be confirmed by the 
Hoard of Control. VV hen the power of granting 
• hem is given to the Company, I think It must 
be subject to existing conditions neated by sta- 
tute or by-law, the new condition of laying them 
before parliament being superadded.” 

This was signed “John Campbell” (the 
present attorney-general) so far back as 
the 1st of August, 1831. When this 
opinion came m continuation of that of 
Lend Abinger, it formed a sufficient 
ground for coming to the conclusion, that 
these compensations ought to be submit- 
ted to the court of proprietors, in order 
that, by their approval, a legal force might 
be given to them, late as it was in the 
day. Undoubtedly it would have been 
better, if those compensations had been 
brought under their consideration before 
the Board of Control had confirmed them. 
But lie could not consent to the proposi- 
Adat Journ. N.S. Vol.18.No.70. 


tion, that the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control, without any appeal to 
the proprietors, could legally make such 
grants 

Mr. Weeding said that, as a man of 
business, as a man of plain common sense, 
be was perfectly satisfied that the course 
which ought to he pursued was, to lay all 
compensations proposed to be granted, be- 
fore the proprietors, for their considera- 
tion. lie had, however, deemed it right 
to submit a ease to the attorney-general, 
and fiom him he had got the opinion which 
the hon. hart, had read. It was extremely 
satisfactory to him that Sir John Camp- 
bell, the attorney-general, bad agreed 
with him in the view which lie fiad taken 
of the Subject. Here were two high au- 
thorities, Su James Scailett and Sir 
John Campbell, men ofgieat legal know- 
ledge and experience, who agreed with 
him on this point; and lie conceived 
that, when such authorities gave a well- 
considered opinion, the diicctois ought 
not to act in opposition to it. lie was 
very glad tlmt the hon. hart, had bi ought 
forward the subject, which was one ot 
very considerable importance. lie knew 
tli.it, when compensations weie granted to 
the home department, the proprietors 
were not consulted, ulthough he con- 
ceived that they ought to have been. 
Still, however, they had not found fault 
with what was awarded on that occasion ; 
became the propiietors were ready and 
anxious to take a liberal view of every 
question connected with compensation; 
but they were, at the same time, desirous, 
and the feeling was a veiy natural one, 
that all matters of this nature should be 
submitted to them, befoic they were de- 
cided on by the ('omt ol Directors and 
the Boaid of Control. Proposed com- 
pensations should ceitainly he laid before 
them, in order to legalize the grant, 
which, if that step were omitted, would 
not be so. lie repeated, that he did not 
object to such grants, but he wished to 
have them voted legally and regularly. 
Those to which allusion had been purticu- 
laily made, ought, if possible, to be laid 
before them now. He did not call on the 
directors to take this course tor the pur- 
pose of giving them additional tumble, but 
solely for the sake of regulai ity. They 
ought, in his opinion, to retrace their steps, 
for the pursuing that course which they 
ought, in the fii st instance, to huve followed. 

Mr. Lindsay said, he certainly did not 
wish to pi event the hon. bait, from bring- 
ing forward any question that he thought 
pioper to introduce into that court; but 
of tins be was sure, that it would have 
been much better if previous notice had 
been given of his intention to bring this 
subject under the consideration of the 
pioprictors. (Hear, heat 0 As to any wish 

(S) 
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on the pai t of the Court of Directors to do 
tiny thing in disparagement of the general 
court, there was no foundation for such an 
idea. The Court of Directors were most 
.anxious always to do that which was 
likely to meet the wishes of the Court of 
Proprietors They dul that, under the 
guidance ot their legal adviser, which ap- 
peared to be proper and necessary ; and 
he did not know that they had, in the pre- 
sent instance, acted wrong At all events, 
their learned counsel could state whether 
he had not advised that line to be pur- 
sued which imd been adopted by the 
Court ot Directors. On no occasion had 
they intended any disrespect to the Gene- 
ral Court by their proceedings. 

Mr. Man iot assumed, that the direc- 
tors, in all these mutteis, acted under the 
advice of their counsel; and he further 
assumed, that it they had not adopted 
the proper line, the Board of Control 
would have set them light. 

The Chairman said, this question of 
compensation was submitted to the court 
in June 1834- The directors at that 
time acted under the advice of the Com- 
pany’s counsel, who considered that they 
had a light to proceed as they had done. 
They acted under the same advice now ; 
and he believed that they had done that 
which was right in the present instance. 
The Court of Directors having settled the 
amount of compensation that should be 
granted to the Company’s China ser- 
vants, the papers were hud before the 
propiietors tor their mloimation. If, 
however, the hon. bait, wished to give 
notice of a motion on the subject of the 
China compensations, undoubtedly he bad 
u light to do so. lie might shape it so as 
to meet the object which lie had in view. 

Sir C Forbes said, he had brought this, 
subject forward in a spirit of kindly feel- 
ing towards the junior members of the 
China service, and not fiom any wish to 
embarrass the directors. He thought 
that the loss sustained by the China ser- 
vants hud been veiy severe, and, in his 
opinion, they ought to be compensated 
hber.illy. He saw names, however, in the 
list, which he did not expect to find includ- 
ed in it He certainly was of opinion that 
more ample justice ought to he done to 
the junior portion of that service. Here 
were young men, who had been eight or 
ten years in the service, suddenly de- 
prived of those golden prospects which 
they had hoped to realize, without ade- 
quate compensation. He should, then, 
give notice, that he would, on the next 
court day, move, “ That the Court of 
“ Proprietors should take 1 nto its consider- 
ation, the pensions and compensations 
“ granted to the Company’s servants, 

“ connected with the China factory.” They 
had a right to do so ; and he could see no 
leasou why they should lia\e one exposi- 


tion of the law behind the bar and another 
before it. 

Mr. Sweet said, as the hon. hart, was 
not disposed to quarrel with the gentle- 
men behind the bar, would it not he better, 
instead of opening this as a question ot 
doubt, to make a motion, confirming what 
they lmd done? That would remove all 
the difficulty (No! no!) 

Mr. Weeding . — It would not remove 
the difficulty; because the lion. bait, had 
another object in view, that of enlarging 
the compensation. 

Mr. Sweet was of opinion, that they 
would get into very considerable difficulty 
if they adopted the course contended for 
by the hon. hart He hoped that this 
question would not he re-opened ; pud 
that if any enlargement of the grant weie 
contemplated, it would he made without 
inteitermg with the propncty or legality 
of the grant alieady made. 

Mr. Dodd said, the proposed compen- 
sation having been agieed to by the Court 
of Directors, and sanctioned by the Bounl 
of Control, they would plunge themselves 
into the greatest possible difficulty if the 
question were now' opened. He thought, 
at the <«Hine time, that such matters ought 
to be submitted to the eouit, pieviously lo 
their being laid before puiliainent A 
diffident course having been taken, undci 
perhaps a misapprehension of the respec- 
tive rights of the Court of Duectoru and 
the Coiut of Piopnetois, the best way 
would he to pass a resolution conlirmatoiy 
of what the directors had done, instead 
of opening a question that had bopn so 
long decided. He thought with tin) hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Sweet), that a motion 
conlirmatoiy ot what had been done would 
he the only pioper mode of proceeding. 

Sir C. Forbes said, if the proprietor 
had a right to confirm the grant of com- 
pensations alluded to, they must alsq Jmvc 
a right to alter and amend it. Thu pio- 
posed compensations lmd been submitted 
to the Board of Control and to the 
House of Commons, hut the attorney - 
general stated it should also he submit- 
ted to this court, in conformity with the 
law. Now they ought not surely tg he 
culled upon to confiim that which lmd 
been illegally done, without the subject 
being even discussed. 

Mr. Sweet said, the hon. hart must he 
aware that the Company’s standing coun- 
sel had given a different opinion. lie had 
stated, that these w^erc not compensations 
that came within the meaning of the by- 
law, hut grants which grew out of a new 
state of things. He expressed it as hr 
opinion, that this remuneration was not 
granted in the way of pension or gratuity, 
but as a compensation for positive loss, 
and therefore did not come within the 
meaning of the by-law. 

Mr. Weeding. — Yes ; hut it came with- 
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in the act of parliament. They never had 
any discussion on the subject of these 
compensations, except with reference to 
the maritime service. Neither the home 
service or the China service had been 
brought under their notice, as they should 
have been. Now, he would maintain, 
that this was proceeding in an illegal 
manner. Let the subject be fairly brought 
before the proprietors; and they could 
then do an act of justice, which they 
could not do now — namely, they could 
give compensation to the full extent which 
each case required. They were called on 
to agree to a resolution, confirming what 
had already been done Why, that would 
be like an act of indemnity to the Court 
of Directors. He would not agree to such 
a proposition — but he would call on the 
proprietors to do justice to themselves. 
If the list of compensations weie laid be- 
fore them, and approved, then it might be 
sent to the Board of Control, which was 
the legal and regular mode of proceeding. 
On this, and on every similar occasion, 
lus only object was to preserve the piivi- 
leges of that court, and he trusted that 
the proprietors would join with him in 
effecting that object. 

Mr Sweet said, the hon. propiietor 
must perfectly well recollect, that he had 
brought forward, in July 1834, a motion 
upon this very subject, asserting the right 
of the proprietors to discuss the scale of 
compensation, before it was submitted to 
the General Court. To that proposition, 
he (Mr. Sweet) hail moved an amend- 
ment, and the hon proprietor withdiew 
Ins motion. That motion proceeded on 
the broad principle that the directors 
had done wiong in acting as they had 
done, arid it partook of the nattue of u 
vote of censure on that body. It was, 
however, withdiawn. 

Sir C. Forbes. — “ But, on that occa- 
sion, we did not abandon the pimeiple.” 

Mr. Sweet. — “No, I know you did 
not.” 

Sir C. Forbes . — “ I. for one, and indeed 
many otheis, questioned, and do question, 
the legality of the proceedings which had 
given rise to that motion-” 

Mr. Sweet — “ Certainly you retained 
your opinion.” 

Mr. Dodd admitted that this question 
might be entertained by the couit. But 
why, he asked, was it not brought under 
the consideration of the proprietors be- 
fore this time ? Their laches, their neg- 
lect, in not bringing it before the court at 
an earlier period, rendered exceedingly 
doubtful the propriety of introducing this 
question now, when those papers had 
been laid before parliament. Notice of the 
intention to bring the subject forward 
should have been regularly given to the 
court some time ago, when the papers were 
about to be laid before the legislature, 
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That would have been the time to agitate 
the question, and not now. When notice 
was given that those papers would be 
submitted to parliament, then would have 
been the period for re-opening this queft. 
tion. It might be very true, that those 
gentlemen were not awarded sufficient 
compensation — but still he felt that they 
ought not, on that account, to re-open 
this question. 

Sir C. Forbes said, it was for the gen- 
tlemen behind the bar, and not fur those 
on that side of it, to give the notice to 
which the hon. proprietor alluded. The 
directors had it in their power to state 
what they intended to do, but the pro- 
prietors were necessarily unacquainted 
with the line of proceeding which the di- 
rectors meant to adopt. He thought him- 
self perfectly right to object to granting 
any compensations, unless they were regu- 
larly submitted to the Court of Proprie- 
tors. He conceived that there was a very 
wide scope for observation, with respect to 
some of those China compensations. He 
trusted that there would be laid before the 
court a regular account of wlmt took 
place between the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control relative to those 
compensations. He hoped that he would 
be allowed to propose, and that he would 
be able to carry, a motion, at the next 
couit, “that theio should be hud before 
the propnetors all the correspondence be- 
tween the Couit of Directors and the 
Board of Conti ol, i expecting the com- 
pensations proposed to be granted to the 
servants ot the East- India Company in 
China ” That correspondence would be 
much more useful and tar moie inteiest- 
mg, than that which had lately been pi int- 
er! lor the use of the proprietors. (Hear, 
hear f ) They would then be able to lonn 
a judgment as to what the dircctois were 
disposed to do, in the fiist instance, and 
how far the Boaid ot Control was ready 
to meet them m the second. The whole 
question, he submitted, ought to have 
been discussed in that court, prior to those 
papers being luid before pailiament ; but 
certainly it was not the fault ot gentlemen 
bcfoie the bar that that course had not 
been adopted. 

Mr. Twimnq said, he doubted veiy 
much the propnety. in so thin a General 
Court, of agreeing to an act of indemnify 
for any proceeding which the Court of 
Directors might have adopted. It was 
u very serious and important step ; but it 
was one which that court would be ready 
to take, on any fitting occasion, when the 
directors stood in need of the support ot 
the propnetors. When, however, any 
such case occuried — when a vote of that 
nature w’hs required — the proprietors 
ought (before they came to a division on 
a point of so much importance) to have 
regular notice gi\en them tliut they would 
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be called on to agree to an act of indem- fore suggest to the hon. baronet that, in- 

nity on behalf of the Court of Directors, stead of re-opening the whole question of 

He felt also, as it was alleged that there compensation, it would be better if he 

was a deficiency in the amount of remu- would make a distinct motion, the object 

neration proposed to be gianted to some of which should be to grant additional 

of the officers connected with the China compensation to persons whom he 

establishment, that it would be a pity to should conceive deserving of it, instead 

pass a resolution which would have the of making that grant a part and paicel of 

effect of shutting the door against the the original compensation awarded by the 

consideration of the claims of those ser- Corn tot Proprietors, 

vunts, who, the proprietors might think, Sir C. Forltes said, that he would avail 
had not received that extent of compen- himself of the suggestion of the hon. 
Nation to which they were fail ly entitled; chairman 

and certainly it could not be denied, that The Deputy Chairman (J R. Carnac, 
no class had suffered more, in conse- Esq.) said, he never understood that the 

qucnce of the great change that had been slightest necessity existed for agreeing to 

effected in the Company’s situation, than a vote of indemnity for that which the 

the servants of the China establishment, directors had done on this occasion, and 

(//ear f) He thought, that any reference which, in his opinion, was perfectly legal, 

to an act of indemnity was, on this oeca- The hon. baronet hud stated his view of 

sion, premature. Such a proceeding was the law, and declared that his object was 

not called for at piesent; and, if a pro- to vindicate the piivileges of the Court of 

position of that nature wcie acceded to, it Propuctors. Put it must be recollected, 

would only increase the difficulty, if they that, when this subject was formerly dis- 

werc required to enter into a consideration cussed in that court, the Company’s legal 

of the subject on some futuie occasion. advisor gave a veiy different exposition 

The Chairman said, the question which of the law from that for which the hon. 
had been raised this day, had been biuonct contended. In that state the 

brought before the com t last year, when question stood at pioseut. As to any 
the subject of compensation to their ina- wish to contract the privileges of the 
ritime servants was discussed. A scale Court of Propuctors, such a feeling was 
of compensation had been laid before the never ci tei tamed by the exieutive body, 
propuetois, who had alteied it, and The Couit of Dneetors were veiy ad- 

it was finally submitted to the couit, \ else, on any occasion, to interfei mg with 

modified by the Hoard of Control. In the Couit of Propnetois, hut they felt 

the course of these proceedings, the hon. themselves hound, in duty, to follow those 
proprietor (Mr. Weeding) had bi ought forms that weie prescnhed to them by the 
forwaid a motion, asserting the pi inciplc, aet of parliament. With respect to the 
that the scale of compensation should compensations proposed to he given to 
he laid befoie the proprietors, previously the Company’s servants in ('lima, lie 
to its being submitted to the Hoard of would say that the grant to the junior 
Control. On that point, the learned service was very insufficient. ( //cat , 
serjeant, under whose advice they acted, hear') There was, in fact, no class ol 
gave his opinion, which was, that, m law, public servants tieated with less liberality 
the directors weie not required to puisne than they had been. (Heat , hear /) He 
the course contended for by the hon. pro- could speak confidently on this point, bo- 
prietoy; and, alter some discussion, he cause he had m Ins hands that which 
withdrew Ins motion, Acting upon that would bear him out m making the obser- 

decision, the Couit of Directors had con- ration. The junior blanch of the China 

sidered the question of compensation to sei vice ceitainly had not been compen- 
the Company’s servants in China; and sated as the other branch had been. The 

matters had been canied to such an ex- hon baronet was entitled to every credit 

tent, that it would be almost impossible for the manly and struightfoiward course 
for them to reti ace their steps. If it wore winch he had adopted on this occasion, 
the pleasure of the Court of Pioprietors It wa-> due to the hon. baionet to say, 
to take the subject of the China compen- that, whenever lie saw what appeared to 
sations into their consideration, it w'us err* lnm to be an act of injustice towards in- 
tainly competent for them to do so. He dividuals, he was always the first to advo- 
believed that it would be a very proper cate their cause and support their interests, 
proceeding, if the hon. baronet would He entirely concurred in the mode of 
in mg it forward in a distinct and sub- proceeding which tiie hon. Chairman had 
sfantive form He gave the hon haionet recommended. The mutter was not new 
every credit for the honourable, uptight, to him, for he had taken the same comse 
and humane feeling by which he was ac- in another place. He, therefore, sug- 
tuated ; hut he apprehended, that there gested, that, instead of debating a point 
must be a distinct motion for any addi- ot law', the hon. baronet should give no- 
tional grant, without reference to what tice of motion for an enlargement of the 
hud already passed. He would there- compensation to the junior servants of 
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the Company’s China establishment. Dy 
adopting that course, every object that 
could be desired by the hon. baronet 
would be attained, and those ill-requited 
individuals would receive a proper com- 
pensation for their past services. 

Here the discussion ended. 

IIAILEYBURY AND ADDISCOMBE. 

The Chairman laid before the couit, 
accounts respecting the Company’s college 
at Haileybury and their seminary at Ad- 
discombe, from Midsummer 1834 to Mid- 
summer 1835, agreeably to the general 
court’s resolutions of the 7th of April 
and Oth July 1809. 

Mr. Weeding enquired, whether any 
proceedings had taken place with re- 
ference to Huilcybury College, since tlint 
subject was last discussed in the general 
court. 

The Chairman answered, that the ques- 
tion was now under the consideration of 
the Hoard of Commissioners and the 
Court of Directors. 

MARITIME SERVICE. 


. a . 8 and those maritime officer* 
whose Interest* are affected by the discontinuance 
£f„!, h £, Cl f i m P an y s tra(,e » and whom the Director* 
may be of opinion are, urnUr the special and par- 
ticular circumstances of their cases, entitled to 
compensation by way of pension or gratuity, al- 
, they may not have been in the actual ser- 
vice of the ( ompany for five years previous to the 
2!lth August IR'J.'}. The Directors, in considering 
and reporting upon such cases, to have i egard to 
the 7th section in the act of the M and 4th Wil- 
liam IV., chap. It.'), and not hold thomseh os bound 
by thciulc ot time alleged to have been adopted 
by the icsolutlons of the Court of Proprietors as 
necessary to be adhered to in awarding pensions 
or gratuities under such resolution. 


Whether he should proceed in that motion, 
he could not tell, but lie felt that he was 
justified in bringing it forward, and he now 
gave notice that lie would submit it to 
the next General Court. In order to 
enable him and the proprietors to discuss 
the question properly, it w'hs necessary 
that they should be in possession of all 
the correspondence which had occurred 
since the select committee of the House 
of Commons hnd passed the resolutions to 
which lie had alluded, and which he would 
now take the liberty ot leading. The 
resolutions of that committee were as 
follows. 


Mr. Sweet said, lie rose to submit to 
the couit a motion ot which he had 
pieviously given notice ; and he avowed 
that his object iri making that motion 
was with a view to found on the docu- 
ments for which he meant to call, another 
motion which he would hung forwaid at a 
subsequent court. That motion would 
have reference to those maritime officers 
whose claims had not been admitted by the 
Court of Directors. They weic kept in 
a state of great doubt and suspense, and 
the question ought to be settled one w\iy 
or other. A select committee of the House 
of Commons had passed ecitain resolu- 
tions, recommending the acquiescence of 
the Court of Directors in those claims. 


That it appears to your <ommiltce that under 
the proi isionj. of the ait .‘1 and 4 William IV. it is 
lawful for the East-India Comp my to grant tom- 
pens.it ion to all the maritime servants ot the said 
( ompany whose interests may he affected by the 
discontinuance of the* Company’s hade. 

That it further appears to your committee, that 
a rule r< stmt mg the grant ot such compensation 
to officers who have been In active employment 
under the said Company within I he period of fivo 
years has been adopted by the said Company, and 
sanctioned by the lloaul of Control, with a view 
to ascertain the officers whose interests may be so 
affected. 

That the sti nt adhcicncc* to this rule appears to 
your commute to have cm hided Irom compensa- 
tion i he cases <>1 officers who are fairly entitled to 
il ; and your lommi tee then tore recommend ihe 
Court ot 1) rectois of the East- India Company to 
consider the ease, ot offueis h therto cm Hided, 
whose interests mav hive been affected by the 
discontinuance of the Company’s trade. 


Since those resolutions hud been passed, 
he understood that some coirespondencc 
and communication had taken place be- 
tween the Boaid ot Control and the 
Court of Director-. „• and as (lie subject 
of that correspondence was material, with 
respect to the other motion, of which he 
meant to give notice, he was desirous to 
be put in possession of it, as it was ne- 
cessary to proem e the fullest information, 
in older that the discussion might be sa- 
tisfaetoiy to all paities, whether there was 
a denial or a confirmation of those claims. 
With that view, he should uow r move . — 

That the Court of Directors be requested to lay 
before the Court of Proprietors all correspondence 
and proceeding# subsequent to the resolutions of 
the select committee ef the House of Commons, 
m relation to those maritime officers of the Com- 
pany to whom no pension or gratuity has yet been 
granted. 

He should now read the motion which 
he intended to make at the next General 
Court, namely : 

That the Court of Directors be requested to 
take into con, iteration and make a report of and 


The case of those officers deserved the 
serious eonstdnution of the Court; and 
to undei stand it properly, it was neces- 
sary that the eoiiosponderiee which he 
called tor should lie produced Knowing 
that the Couit of Directors were fit ull 
tunes ready to grant inhumation to the 
pioprietors, he hoped that his motion 
would be agreed to. 

The Chau man said, he had no objec- 
tion to the pioduetion of this correspon- 
dence ; hut he suggested to the hon. 
proprietor that it would be better it he 
did not give a specific notice ol motion 
for the ncxtGenern] Court ; because, when 
he had read that correspondence he might 
see reason to alter the terms. The Court 
of Dircctois, lie might be permitted to 
observe, had taken up the question, with 
respect to special cases, and compensa- 
tion had been granted in several instances. 
As he lmd before said, if the Court of 
Pioprietors wished to have those papers, 
he had no objection to their production. 
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Mr. Sweet said, he was ready to ac- 
quiesce in the suggestion of the hon. 
chairman, provided that it would not pre- 
vent him from having the subject dis- 
cussed at the next General Court. He 
was anxious to bring the question forward 
as soon as possible, because a great 
number of persons were interested in its 
settlement. He was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the forms of the court to 
decide upon the course which he ought to 
pursue. 

The Chairman . — “ You can give a 
notice in general terms; or send a notice 
in writing as to your intention when you 
have seen the papers.” 

Mr. Sweet . — “ I am contented to take 
the last-mentioned course. When I have 
seen the correspondence, I shall give 
notice.” 

Mr. Weeding was glad that this subject 
would be brought bcfoie the Court of 
Proprietors, because it would be the 
means ot exculpating the Court of Direc- 
tors from the imputation ol having refused 
the claims of those parties. The responsi- 
bility would now be thrown on the general 
body, and the claimant would be satisfied 
that justice had been done to Ihem. 

Mr. Sweet said, his wish was, that the 
Court of Directors should no longer be 
placed in a situation which might involve 
them in a collision with the Hoard of 
Control. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

THE INDIAN A AMY. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he doubted not that 
the point to which he was about to advert 
would command the attention ot the 
court for a few minutes, because it related 
to the military seivice in India An order 
had been issued from the Horse Guaids, by 
which commanding officers were directed 
to record, or cause to be recorded, the 
various services pei formed by the different 
regiments ot the line. This plan was 
adopted as a just and proper tribute to 
the merits of his Majesty’s army ; and he 
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should haveJjeenTejoiced to see the hon. 
Ceatpnny' s forces included in that order. 
That, he conceived, might have been 
done, with reference to the brilliant ser- 
vices that had been achieved, when the 
two armies — the King’s army and the 
Company’s army— were united in the 
field, in India, and elsewhere. The mere 
mention of the Company’s forces in that 
manner would have been highly satis- 
factory. Very important services bad 
been performed by the Company’s troops 
in conjunction with his Majesty’s forces, 
but no notice was taken of the former! 
Of course, they had no right to interfere 
at all with the proceedings at the Horse- 
Guards; but be did trust, that the subject 
would be considered by the Court of 
Diiectors, and that a statement would be 
sent forth to the world, enumerating the 
various public services of the Company’s 
army. That object could be accomplished 
by an order ot the commander- in-chief 
in India being directed to the diffeient 
regiments in the Company’s service. It 
would be a most desirable thing, and 
would be highly satisfactory to that gallant 
body, who had devolved so well ol the 
Company and ot their country. They 
ought to do every thing in their power to 
uphold and exalt the cbaiactcr of the 
Indian army. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding w as not only just but politic. 

The Chairman said, the Comt of Di. 
reetois could do nothing with icfirenee to 
the course adopted at the Iloise Guaids. 
He entirely agieed with the hon. baronet 
in the eulogium winch he had pronounced 
on the Company’s nimy, w hose achieve- 
ments had, on many occasions, been 
recorded. That army deserved every 
praise that could be bestow ed upon them ; 
and the Couit of Dircctois would be ever 
ready to take into consideration any mea- 
sure that might be calcuUed to per- 
petuate the knowledge of their various 
seruccs. 

The couit then adjoin nod. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Parliament was prorogued on the 
10th September, by the King in person. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DINNEH TO LORD AUCKLAND. 

On the 5th September, a splendid en- 
tertainment was given by the E&st-India 
Company, at the Albion Tavern, to Lord 
Auckland, on the occasion of the appoint- 
ment of that noble lord to the important 


office of Governor- General of India, info 
which lie had been sworn on the 2d. 

There were present— Lord Melbourne, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, Loid Pal- 
merston, Lord John Russell, the Earl of 
Albermarle, Loid Howick, Lord Dal- 
meny, Lord Denman, the Earl of I Ches- 
ter, the Earl of Lichfield, the Earl of 
Minto, Lord Abinger, Mr. Spring Rice, 
Sir C. J. Hobhouse, the Attorney and 
Solicitor- General, Sir G. Grey, Mr. Ba- 
ring, Mr. J. E. Stanley, Sir R. Donkin, 
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Mr. C. Fcrgusson, Admiral Sir W. Parker, 
and other guests. About 100 persons sat 
down to dinner. John Stanley Clarke, 
Esq , the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, presided, having Lord Auck- 
land on his right. 

After the usual preliminary toasts, 

The Chairman rose and said: “ I may 
be permitted to state, that the Court of 
Duectors have never assumed any politi- 
cal or party character, their duty being to 
fulfil faithfully and feailessly the impor- 
tant duties intrusted to their cure Under 
the conviction that his Majesty’s Ministers 
arc most anxious to advance the interests 
of Tndiu as well as other paits of the 
Biitish empire, he would propose as a 
toast 4 ' Lord Melbourne and Ins Majesty’s 
Ministers.’ ” 

Lord Melbourne , in returning thanks 
observed : “ The Chairman has stated 
that the East- India Company has not 
acted from party or political feelings, and 
he has done his Majesty’s Ministers no 
inoie than ] ustice in stating, that they are 
anxious to piomote the welfare of that 
great, mighty, and astounding empire 
which they govern. I trust my noble 
friend will, by his good government in 
India, justify the choice that has been 
made, and that he will fulfil the ex- 
pectation of his fi lends Considering 
the interests ot the great einpue over 
which the East- India Company rules, it is 
necessary that a good understanding 
should exist between Ins Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Court of Directors. 
That good undei standing does exist, and 
I ti ust it will long continue. The same 
unity of feeling, the same identity of 
object, which has existed in other matters, 
1ms existed in the appointment ol Loid 
Auckland to the olhee of Governor- Genc- 
lal of India ” 

The Chairman — ‘‘ In bringing to 
your notice the noble loid who lias been 
appointed to the high and impoitant ofhee 
ot Governor- General of India, with the 
full approbation of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I beg to say, that the same principles 
which have governed the choice on foimcr 
occasions, have actuated the Court of 
Directors on the present occasion. We 
have selected an individual who will have 
the countenance and suppoit ot the King’s 
Government. It w r as on this piinciplc 
that I nominated Lord Auckland for the 
suffrages of the Court of Directors. I 
hope and trust that the appointment will 
secure the best interests and happiness of 
the people of India. I have great satis- 
faction in saying, that since the noble 
lord’s appointment, he has directed his 
attention with ardour to the great and 
leading topics connected with India.” 

Lord Auckland . — “ I should be insensi- 
ble indeed to the situation in which I stand 
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before you, if I could address you without 
hesitation, for the partiality you have 
shown to me. Your good feeling towards 
me is an avowal of confidence in me ; it 
is a demonstration of affectionate regard 
from surrounding friends. It is not without 
pain that I withdraw from my native 
country, to which I have great attach- 
ment ; yet 1 confess I look with exulta- 
tion to the new r prospects opened to me, 
affording me an oppoitumty of doing good 
to my fellow creatures —of promoting edu- 
cation and know ledge — of improving the 
administration of justice in India — of 
extending the blessings of good govern- 
ment and happiness to millions in India. 
What success 1 imiv have in accomplishing 
this gieat object I dale not venture to 
state ; but I may state that in attention 
and assiduity to my duties I will yield to 
no muu ” 

The healths of the President of the 
Board of Control, ot Loid Denman, of 
Mr R. C Fcrgusson, and othcis were 
then drunk. 

COMF1 NSATION TO MARITIME OIFICKRS. 

A statement by Cupt. Barber has been 
put into our hands, with reference to Mr. 
Sweet’s notice of motion* for December 
next, leiativc to the officers of the Com- 
pany’s late maritime service not at present 
compensated in eonfoimity to the 7th 
clauseofthe India Billjaclause introduc- 
ed by Mr. C Grant, then President of 
the Board of Control, for the specific 
purpose of granting to all that might be 
affected by the operation of that bill, fair 
and just compensation. The following 
facts make out, w’C think, a strong case : 

In Apnl last, .£1,500,000 was appro- 
priated tor this purpose ; about 050 officers 
have been or are to be compensated, at u 
charge of .£700,000, who were foitunately 
afloat within five years pievious to the 
passing of that bill. There are, however, 
among tins numbci some who had rejoin- 
ed the sei vice veiy lately, even after an 
absence of H years ; many huve only 
been two voyages, mid four hundred under 
ten years service, at a time when the voy- 
ages w'ere comparatively easy ami the 
risk small, and some of them are men who 
have acquired large fortunes in the Com- 

* That the Court of Directors be requested to 
take into consideration, and make a report of, and 
upon, the claims and cases of their maritime 
olnterB, whose Interests are affected by the discon- 
tinuance of the Company’s trade, and whom the 
Directors may be of opinion are, under the special 
and particular circumstances, entitled to a com- 
pensation by way of pension and gratuity, al- 
though they may not have been in the actual 
service of the Company for 5 years previous to 211 
August 11)3 J ; the Directors, in considering such 
cases, to have regard to the 7th Sec. of 3 and 4 
Will. IV. c. 85, and not hold themselves bound 
by the rule of time alleged to have been adopted 
by the resolutions of the Court of Proprietors, as 
necessary to be adhered to, in awarding pension or 
gratuity under such resolution. 
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pau> ’s employ. Not fo of this numberhave 
risked their lives and fortunes defending 
the Company’s property from the enemy. 

The line that has unfortunately been 
drawn excludes nearly 100, who, if admit- 
ted underMr. Sweet’s resolution, and made 
subject to the same declaration and proof 
as that which has been given by the 650, 
would be a further charge of about 
.£200,000 of the sum already placed at 
the Court’s disposal and now unappropri- 
ated. Almost all of these men have served 
upwards of 15 years, many more than 20, 
some few 30, during a protracted war, and 
$d have been in action and defended the 
Company’s property against the enemy, 
or have been on service in the captures 
of the Cape, Mauritius, Java, and the Eas- 
tern Islands. Many are, at this time, 
suffering from extreme want, their fami- 
liesall but starving ; others are living upon 
the charitable donations of their hiends; 
a few have small incomes, and the resi- 
due are struggling to earn a bale subsis- 
tence in business. It is known that 
<£80,000 was annually paid as a tax levied 
(often at a positive loss) on officers’ in- 
vestments, and consequently those oflon- 
gest service must have paid most ; in fact, 
there will be no difficulty in proving that 
I, th of the compensated officers never paid 
one shilling, whereas almost all tlio ,c seek- 
ing relief have paid largely. The Poplar 
fund, which has also received much from 
their contributions, would, under this 
decision (if lavouiahlc), in a few years 
revei t to the Company, amounting to 
£.383,000. 

MONUMENT TO TIIE MfMOIlY Ol' MR 
JOHN MAIUOI.M 

On the 16th September the foimdafion- 
tdorie ot an elegant obelisk to the memory 
of the late Sir John Malcolm was laid, 
with masonic formalities, at Langholm, 
Eskdale, by Sir James Graham, provin- 
cial grand master of the lodges of Cumber- 
land. Th<? site cliosen is a high lull-top, 
called Old Wliitavv, commanding a vast 
extent of country, which Sir John often 
visited and admired when a boy. The 
procession w'as accompanied by about 
3,000 persons, and the novelty of the 
scene added a fresh charm to the beautiful 
landscape of Langholm. 

Sir James, after placing the stone, deli- 
vered an eloquent tiibutc to the merits of 
Sir John Malcolm. 

After the ceremony, a dinner was served 
up in a booth tastefully decorated. Col. 
Pusley, C. D , presided, supported by Sir 
Jas. Graham and Sir Pulteney Malcolm. 

After the healths of the royal family 
had been drunk, 

The Chairman gave i> the memory of 
Sir John Malcolm,” obseiving that he 
well merited to be regurded as one of the 
greatest men of this or of any other age. 


After adverting to his military and poli- 
tical exploits, and to his literary produc- 
tions, Col. Pasley observed : — In the 
midst of his busy life, too, he regularly 
wrote and kept a journal, which, on his 
arrival in England, he had the kindness to 
show to me, and which, independent of 
more serious matter, evinced the versa- 
tility of his talent, by desciibing in the 
most striking manner, anecdotes of what 
he had seen, or in which he had taken a 
part, down even to his adventures in the 
mail-coach The history and actions of 
Sir John Malcolm will live in England till 
distant posterity, and in the Eust, where 
civilization reigned when our ancestors 
were painted savages, his name will ever 
be mentioned with pride and affection. 
There, indeed, his histoiy lives ns one of 
the greatest men whom Great Biitam ever 
produced, and it may well be a proud 
thought for us that he was a native ol 
Eskdale.” 

On the health of Sir James Giaham 
being drunk, in returning thanks, lie io- 
lated the following anecdote of the late 
Sn John Malcolm. ” A younger hrotlici 
of mine went out to the extensive field of 
Indn, as a subaltern ; he there found Sir 
John Malcolm, high in honour and re- 
spect, and in the confidence of the Gover- 
nor-general ot India; lie admitted him as 
lus pnvate secretary, a capacity in which 
he lived four years under Ins own i oof, 
and it may he easily understood what were 
the advantages to the joung man in that 
distant country of the paternal caicand 
advice of one so exalted and vntuous. 
And this great kindness my hi other re- 
ceived for no other reason than the good- 
will of Su John Malcolm to a pci son fiom 
his own neighbourhood. lie is not now 
present, and I deeply regret his absence, 
us he could express so much better than I 
can do, the high sense ot bis obligation to 
that distinguished individual.” Sir James 
likewise mentioned the following fact 
Theieis one point which we have omit- 
ted to mention, though it is stnkmgly il- 
lustrative ot the high character which that 
great man has earned for himself in the 
distant countiics in which he was em- 
ployed. It was stated to you tins morn- 
ing that his influence, founded on his cha- 
racter, was almost boundless amongst the 
native inhabitants of India; and that his 
influence ami character have been such 
that they have survived him ; and one 
proof of it is, that contributions have ar- 
rived from India, if not to this monument, 
at least to that in Westminster Abbey, 
from some of the very native princes whom 
Sir John has conquered; marking thus, 
better than words, the excellence of his 
system of policy, and their high estimation 
of his beneficence and character. If Sir 
John could have heard of such a testimo- 
nial as this, I believe that it is that which 
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he would like to he recorded above any 
other incident connected with his life — 
that he hwl been honoured by the very 
m en whom he had conquered.” 

The festive meeting was prolonged to a 
late hour, and will be long remembered 
by /the people of Langholm and the warm- 
hearted yeomen around it. 


GENERAL DARLING. 

The select committee appointed to in- 
quire into the conduct of General Dar- 
ling. while governor of New South Wales, 
particularly with reference to the grants 
of crown lands made hy him, his treat- 
ment of the public press, the case of Cap- 
tain Robison and the New South Wale9 
Veteran Companies, and the alleged in- 
stances of cruelty towards the soldiers 
Sudds and Thomson, and other persons, 
and who were empowered to report their 
observations thereupon to the House, toge- 
ther with the minutes of the evidence 
taken before them, have agreed to the 
following report : — 

“ Your committee have inquired into 
the cases of the soldiers Sudds and Thom- 
son. and in support of the charges prefer- 
red against General Darling, in reference 
to those individuals, examined Captain 
Robison, Norman M‘Lean, and Dr. 
Douglas, being the only witnesses ten- 
dered to your committee. They also had 
recourse to the several papers on the sub- 
ject laid upon the table of the house ; but 
they did not deem it necessary to call for 
any witnesses in explanation or defence of 
the conduct of General Darling. 

“ Under these circumstances, your 
committee, without entering into any de- 
tailed statement of the evidence, or of the 
grounds on which they have arrived at 
that conclusion, beg to report to the 
House their opinion, that the conduct of 
General Darling, with respect to the pu- 
nishment inflicted on Sudds and Thom- 
son, was, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the colony, especially at that 
period, and of repeated instances on the 
part of the soldiery of misconduct similar 
to that for which the individuals in ques- 
tion were punished, entirely free from 
blame ; and there appears to have been 
nothing in General Dai bug’s subsequent 
conduct, in relation to the case of the two 
soldieis, or in the reports thereof which 
lie foi warded to government at home, 
inconsistent with his duty as a public 
functionary, or with his honour as an offi- 
cer and a gentleman. 

“ Your committee having read the pe- 
tition <of Mr. Robert Dawson, which has 
been referred to them, arc of opinion that 
it contains matter which cannot be inves- 
tigated by this committee with advantage, 
the subject being more properly cogniza- 
ble by the Colonial Office. 

AmaUourn. N. S. Vol.1 8. No.70. 


“ No evidence was tendered to youv 
committee in support of the remaining 
charges comprised in the order of refe- 
rence. 

“ September 1.” 

ANNUITIES TO COMPANY’S SERVANTS. 

The Hon. Court of Directors have au- 
thorized considerable reduction in the 
rates payable by the civil servants in 
order to obtain annuities, as well as in 
the period of ‘service. They have like- 
wise determined that the annuities shall 
be paid quarterly and to the period of the 
decease of the annuitant, on Hn increased 
payment to the fund. Pensions in the 
civil, military, and medical seivice may 
now be received m India. 


ELEPHANT-HUNTING IN CEYLON. 

Those who desire to be well acquainted 
with the theoiy and practice of catch- 
ing and taming elephants, will derive a 
high gratification from a visit to Mr. Da- 
nicIPs panoramic view of the capture and 
taming of wild elephants on the island of 
Ceylon, which exhibits, besides, the truest 
pictorial representation of the scenery and 
manners of that wonderful country. The 
painting, which 1ms been admirably exe- 
cuted by Mr. Win Daniel), R A , from 
veiv accurate studies made by Ins brother, 
Mr. Samuel Daniel), dining a residence 
of several years m Ceylon, is of conside- 
rable dimensions, ami so faithful is its 
character that the spectator is transported 
in idea, to tins “ Garden of the East.” 

ORI1FR OF THE BATH. 

The King bus been graciously pleased to 
nominate and appoint Sir Charles Thco- 
philus Metcalfe, Bart, to be a Knight 
Grand Cioss of the Mo,t lion. Oidei of 
the Bath. 

HIS MAJESTY S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

promotions and chanoes. 

2 C)th Foot in Bengal). Capt. Dobson Young, from 
,55th F-, to lie < apt v. Fr.t/.er. who e\ch. 20 Feb. 
.35) ; Ens. W E. FiU K. Barnes to be limit, by 
purch., v. Boss app to 2d W I. regt. : W. L. 
Robson to be cna. by purch., v, Barnes (both 24 
July .35). 

2 0th Foot (in N. S. Wales) Lieut. G. T. Potter 
to be capt. by purch., v. Kennedy, who retires; 
Ens. R J. M 4 Doncll to be licut. by purch., v. Pot- 
ter; and David Beatty to be uis. by purch., v. 
M'Donell (all 2(i June .35) —Lieut J. J. Whiting, 
from 05th regt., to be ileut., v. Everard app. to 
both F. (.3 July). — Ens. < t l Swift lrom 12th F., 
to be ens , v. Gerard, who exch (14 Aug.) 

4-lt/i Foot (in Bengal). Ens. F. M Wade to be 
heut. by purch., v. Douglas prom. ; F. Jenkins to 
bo ens. by purch , v. Wade (both '2G June :)">) — 
('apt. Hon. Win. O’ Cal lag ban, from h p. unat- 
tached, to lie capt., paying dif., v. Layard, app. to 
97th F (3 July). 

54 th Foot (at Madras). Lieut. F. Parr to be 
capt. by purch., v. Thornbury, who retires ; Ens 
B. Moffatt to be heut by purch., v Parr; J vE. 

(T) 
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Duncan to be eng. by purch., v. Moffatt (all 7 
Aug. 35). 

65th Foot (at Madras). Ens. W. Murray to be 
lieut. by nurch., v. Dixon, who retires ; W. P. 
Taylor to be ens. by purch., v Murray (both 10 
July 35).— Capt. James Fraser, from 2Gtn F , to be 
capt., v. Young, who exch. ( 20 Feb. 35).— Lieut. 
Jonn Horner to be capt- by purch., v. Boyes, who 
retires; Ens. H. Edwards to lie lleut, by purch., 
v. Horner ; J. R. Magrath to be ens. by purch., v. 
Edwards (all 7 Aug). 

57th Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Col. G. E. Jones, 
from JJOth F.,tobe lieut. rol., v. Hartley, who exch, 
(17 July 35). 

With Foot (in Ceylon), C. L. Nugent to be ens. 
by purch., v. Rot he prom, in 3Gfch F. (21 Aug. 35'. 

(13d Foot (at Madras). Ens. R. L. Day to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Travels, who retires; It. Rainsbot- 
toin to be ens. by purih., v. Day (both 7 Aug 35). 

97 th Foot (in Ceylon). Maj. M F. Lockyor, from 
3d F., to ho major, v. Hall, who exch. (28 June 
35).— Capt. H L. Layard, fiom 44th F., to be 
capt., v. R. E. Holmes, who retires on h. p. unat- 
tached, rcc. dif. (3 July ).— Ens. T. Greene to be 
lieut by purch., v. Morgan, who retires; H. G. 
Wynne to be ens by purch.. v. Greene (both 10 
July). 

U >evet. Lieut. Col. J. G. Bonner, of Hon. E. I 
Company's service, to be lieut. col. in East-Indies 
only (I Sept. 31). 

TNDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Ano.29 Diadem, \irth, from Cape 23cl May; 
in the River.— 31 William Lm kn by, Rowe from 
Batavia and sourabaya, off Torbay.— 1 Suer. 1. 
John Campbell, M'Clrland, from Bombay 2l(th 
April; m the Clyde.— 7. (hienr, White, from 
Bengal 29lh March; off Plymouth — 11. Albertan, 
Nhuttlcworth, from Bengal 3d \pril and Madr s 
29th do ; off Dartmouth.— 12. /bw/ftnrf, Sinclair, 
from Cape 2flth June; and ltilstol r 1 tidies, fiom 
N. S. Wales Kith Apnl; both at Deil—15. The- 
resa, Tulloch, fiom Bengal 22d \pnl; and Red- 
man, Anderson, from N. S. Wales 29th Oct. 1334 
and \ntigua 23th July 1335; both at Deal.— 17- 
Maita, Burton, from Cape 4th July , off Portland. 
—19 Earle*, Smith, from Bombay 24th May at 
Liverpool.— Hmiy Tannei, Ferguson, from Ma- 
dras 25th April; and Pi true Recent, llourthicr, 
from Bombay 10th May; both at Deal— Lmd 
Stanley, Hall, from Bombay 13th May , off Fal- 
mouth —21. Lind Althmp , "proud, from Bengal 
7th May; off llolyheid (for Liverpool).— Imelut 
Thompson, Pig'Ut, from Bombay 7th May, and 
Mauutius 11th June; at Liverpool. — Venus, Har- 
vey, from N. .S Wales 17th May and New Zealand 
31st do.; at Deal.— 23. Blenheim, Biown, from 
Singapore 2Kth April; and John Puie, Matthews, 
from Cape 4th July ; both at Deal.— 24. David 
Seott, Owen, from China 1st May, at Deal.— 
Solway, Proctor, from Bengal 3tst March ; off 
Liverpool.— 25. Katharine Stuait Fuibc s, Fell 
(late Anderson), from Bengal 13th April, and Mau- 
ritius 17th June; off the Wight— Red Hover, 
Walker, from N. 8. Wales 30th Ma-ch; at Deal. 
— Mona, Gill, from Bombay 3d June; and Otters- 
jm>l, Richardson, from ditto 4th June ; both at 
Liverpool. — Tiopic, King, from Bombay 7th May; 
in the Clyde.— 2(5. Caledonia, Stroyan, from Bom- 
bay 7th June ; Hi ulget, Crosliie, from Bombay 3d 
May; and Thomas iMcllor, Hutchinson, from Ben- 
gal 13th April ; all at Liverpool —-Howard, Hut- 
ton, from Manilla 7th April ; off Plymouth — 
Elizabeth, Currie, from N 8. Wales 11th April; at 
Deal. — Mount-Stuart Elphimtone, 8mall, from 
Bombay 31st May ; in the Clyde.— Chailes Cai ter, 
Christall, from Cape 27th July ; at Cork.— Fee- 
line, Jameson, from V. D. Land 24th April , off 
Boarhy Head.— 23. Iris, Mackwood, from Ceylon 
7th May ; Eleanor, Havelock, from ditto 10th 
May, and Mauritius; and Mcanwctt, Morgan, 
from N. S. Wales ; all at Gravesend.— Dunvegan 
Castle, Howard, from Bengal 27th April ; at Deal. 
—King William, Stewart, from Batavia Gth May; 
at Cowes.— Osprey, Salmon, from Bombay Gth 
June 5 and Gentoo, Black, from Bengal 19th April; 
both in the Clyde. -Addinghan 1, Sedgwick, irora 
Mauritius and Cape. 

Departures. 

Aug. 28. Aurelius, Stoddard, for China; and 
Integi 1 ty, Pearson, for N. S. Wales ; both from 


Deal.— Thomas Scougall, Brown, for Mauritius; 
from Liverpool.— 29. Joanna, Denniston, for Ben* 

E tl ; from the Clyde.— 30. Layton, Wade, for V.D. 

and (convicts) ; and Rhoda, Hurst, for N. S. 
Wales; both from Deal.— Lord William Bentinck , 

Monro, for N. S. Wales ; from Portsmouth 3}„ 

Gitaffe, Burn, for Cape, Swan River, and N. S. 
Wales; from Portsmouth. — Skpt. 3. William MeU 
eal/e, Phillpson, for Bombay ; from Deal Edin- 

burgh, Lyell, fbr N. S Wales; from Liverpool.— 
5. William Salt house, Roberts, for Bengal; from 
Liverpool.— Egi/ptian, Johnson, for Capo and Ba- 
tavia; from Deal. — G. Columbia, Tomkins, for 
Mauritius and Manilla; from Liverpool.— Mag. 
net, Dixon, for N.S. Wales; from Deal.— 7. 
Buckingham shne, Hopkins, for Cape and Bom- 
bay ; from Portsmouth.— Lord Saumarez, Rowe, 
for Mauritius; from Deal.— 13. John Hairy, Rob- 
sop, for N. S. Wales 'convicts) ; Atlas, Hunt, for 
Mauritius; Paddy from Cork, Cole, for Cape de 
Vcrdsand C G. Hope; and Coventry, Purdy, for 
Cape; all from Deal —14. Maiy Dugdule, Wor- 
thington, for Bengal; and London, Pickering, for 
Batavia ; both from Liverpool — 15. Vansittart, 

Leslie, for Hobart Town; from Deal ifl. l« 

Belle Alliance, Arkcoll, for Cape, Madras, and 
Bengal; Mary Ann, Tarbutt, for Madras; and 
Haidaster, Chalmers, for V. D. Land (convicts); 
all from Portsmouth.— 18- Oiontrs, Currie, for 
Madras (Company's stores); from Portsmouth.— 
21. Tig! is, Stevens, for Ceylon ; and Apprentice x 
Cadermead, for Mauritius ; both from Deal.— .22. 
Canton, Gibson, for Bombay ; from Liverpool. — 
25. Command l, Boyes, for Madras and Bengal ; 
and Samuel Cunard, Surflen, for Cape, Mauutius, 
and N. 8. Wales ; both from Portsmouth. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per John Hayes, from Rom bay : Capt. Freeman, 
Bombay army ; Lieut. Hughes, ditto. 

Per dnwlin Thompson, from Bombay and Man 
rifius: Colonel and Mrs. Jervis; Mis. and Mm 
lilni;worth; John Williams, Esq.; Lieut. F. C. 
Fynes; f.ieut. Dalgleish ; 2 servants.— (39 convicts 
were landed at the Mauritius), 

Per Orient, from Bengal : Lady Haripgton; 
Mrs Vetch; Mrs. White; two Misses Pringle; 
Col. Dcmue, C.B., H M. 13th Foot; Major Moun- 
tain, II. M. 2Glh Foot; Major Pringle, Bengal 
army; Major Vetch, ditto; Capt. Westmarott, 
ditto; Capt. Ross, 11. M. 54th Foot; Lieut. Mur- 
ray, R N.; Mr. Burkinyoung ; Miss Lambert; 
three Masters Vetch; five servants.— From St. He- 
lena: Rev. Mr Read, American missionary ; Mrs. 
Read.— (Capt. Fell, Bengal army, died on the pas- 
sage.) 

Per Abberton, from Bengal ; Mrs. Fagan and 
four children ; Mrs. Stevens and child ; Mrs. Nash 
and two children; Mrs. Shuttlcworth and two 
children* Mbs Roberts; Brigadier C. 8 Fagan, 
t’.B. } Bregadicr R. Patton, C. B ; MfJ. Fagan; 
Rev. T. N. Stevens ; 8. bhuttleworth, E|q. ; Mas- 
ter Fagan — From Madras; Lieut. Salmon.— From 
St. Helena: Capt Bcresford; Mr. Bush, 

Per Puna Regent, from Bombay: Mrs. An- 
drew and two children ; Mr . Turton ; Mrs. Well 1 ., 
Mr. Andrew, C.S. ; Capt. Wells, Indian Navy ; 
Capt. Poole, L. C ; Mr. Shaw, infantry ; three 
native servants; seven invalids.— (Major Turton 
died atlsea.) 

Per Henry Tanner, from Madras : Wrp. Smith, 
Esq.; Lleut. F. J Brown, artillery; Liout. Char- 
tens, 49ih N.I ; Lieut. Willes, 5th L. C.; Lleut. 
Kennedy, 47th N.I. ; Dr. Campbell, assist, surg. 

Per Solway, from Bengal : J. Lochaln, Esq. 

Per David Seott, from China: James Goddard, 
Esq. ; Mrs. Bingle and child, from N. S. Wales. 

Per Ttoptc, from Bombay: Mrs Pot linger; 
Lieut Bebce ; one European servant and child. 

Per Qttcrspool, from Bombay : Capt. Grey ; 
Capt. Robinson ; Lieut. Todd, 40th regt. ; Master 
Wm. Yates. 

Per Eveline, from V. D. Land : Mr. and Mrs. 
Hotswell; Mr. and Mrs. Longhurst; Mrs. Morris* 
by and two children ; Messrs. Collett, Morgan, 
Barclay, Dodsworth, Taylor, Potter, Finch, and 
Boyes. 

Per Mountstuart Elphinstone, from Bombay : 
Lieut, and Mrs. Carstairs, and two children ; Ens. 
Orrok ; Miss Thomson. 
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j "Expected. 

Per Gilbert Munro, from Madras : Lieut. Back, 
artillery; Dr. J. J. Russell, H.M. 63d rcgt. 

Per Henry Porcher, from N. S. Wale* : Mrs. El- 
ite t Mrs. Lamont and family ; Mr. Lamont, com- 
.nlsiarv ; Mr. Arnold, ditto s Lieut: GreeLham, 
4th regt, J Dr. Ellis, R.A. ; Mr. Fraser. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 


Per Buckinghamshire, for Bombay : Col. Sulli- 
van and daughters j Capt. and Mrs. Jacobs ; Capt. 
and Mrs. Boyd; Mr. and Mrs. Brown ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Sympson; Miss Jacobs; Mr. Ashworth; 
Mr. Jenkins ; Mr. Wood ; Mr. Russell ; Mr. At- 
kins 5 Mr. Tlghe; Mr. Blankley; Mr. Saunders; 
Mrs. Bonham, for the Cape. 

Per* Mary Ann, for Madras: Mrs. and two 
Misses Montgomerie; Mrs. Croft; two Misses 
Langley; Miss Brown ; Miss Scott; H. Montgo- 
merie, W. C.S. ; Maj. J. Tod, 33d N.l. ; hfaj 
J. R. Godfrey, IstN l.j Capt. H. Millingen, in- 
valids ; Lieut. S. W. Crofts, artillery ; Lieut. R. 
R. Srutt, 57th N.I.; Lieut. R. H. C hapman, en- 
gineers; Messrs. Johnston, Lukin, and Devc- 


Teaux. 

Per Orontes, for Madras : Lieut.Col nnd Mrs. 
James; Lieut. Col. and Mrs. Kyd ; Miss Day; 
Mrs. Prendergast; Mr. Marshall ; Mr Fullarton. 


Par Hibernia, for Madras and Bengal ; Mrs. 
Bartleman; Lieut. Col. Jones ; Major Oriel, Ben- 
gal army ; Lieut. Bartleman, ditto ; Lieut. Butler, 
ditto; Comet St. V. Pitcher, Madras L (’. , Dr. 
Shaw; Dr. Francis; Mr. Jordon, assist, surg ; 
Mr. Aston, vet. surg ; Messrs. Hamilton, M'Ken- 
»ie, Gordon, Tytler, two Saunders, Bright, Smith, 
Price, and M’Lean. 

Per Coromandel, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. 
Boardman; Mrs. Greenfield; Mrs. Henning; 
Capt. Boardman; Dr. M‘ Donald; Mr. Baillie; 
Mr. Hellerson; Mr. Loughnan; Mr. B. Ross; 
Mr. J. Ross; Mr. Stein ; Mr. Henning; Mr Wil- 
liams ; Mr. E. Barrett. 

Pei- Palmira, for Bombay : Mrs. Allen; Mr. and 
Mrs. Brother; Lieut and Mrs. Stewart; five mis- 


sionaries. 

Per Duke of Argyll, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mr. and Mrs. Skelton ; Mr. and Mrs. Kerr ; Capt. 
and Mrs. Chisholm ; Dr. and Mrs. Palmer ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker; Mrs. Hailes; Miss Ncven ; Miss 
Price; Capt. Ludlow; Dr. Stewart; Mr. Harro- 
wed ; Mr. Davies ; Mr. Lowell ; Mr. Atkinson ; 
four servants.— For the Cape : Mrs. Wm. Smith 
and sister. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 13. At Pcckham, the lady of George Den- 
ny, Esq., of a daughter. 

19. At Lewisham, Kent, the lady of Capt. But- 
tanshaw, Bengal army, of a son. 

Sept. 3. The lady of Dr. C. Rogers, of Dorset- 
square, of a ion. 

9. At Feltham-hill, the lady of William Shef- 
field, Esq., late of the Madras civil service, of a 
daughter. 

13. At Early Bank, Perth, the lady of CoL W. 
Farquhar, E. I. Company’s service, of a daughter. 

18. At Croom’6-lull, Greenwich, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Baron de Kutileben, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 28. At Berne, the Rev. Charles Lushlng- 
ton, son of Sir Henry Lushington, Bart., to Susan 
Rose, daughter of Capt. James Tweedale, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

Aug. 25. At Carphin House, Fife, James White- 


foord, Esn., Hon. E. I. Company’s service, son of 
Sir John Whitefoord, to Louisa Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. Impett, of Ashfbrd, 
Kent. 

— At Bristol, Chas. Wm. Meadows Payne, Esq., 
72d regt., eldest son of Charles Payne, Esq., of 
Freeman House, Clifton, to Sarah Anne, relict of 
the late Capt James Crokat, of the Madras army. 

27- At Ileavitiee, near F,xcter, Lieut. D. H. 
Stevenson, of tlyr 12th Madras N.I., to Sophia, 
widow of the late Capt. J. Macdonald, 3d Madras 
Lt. Cavalry. 

— At Dartmouth, the Rev. Wm. M. Cowper, 
son of the Rev. W m. Cowper, Sydney, New South 
Wales, to Margaret, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr Burrough, of the former place. 

Sept. I. At St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston- 
square, John MacLeod, Esq., of Rnssay, Inver- 
ness-shire, to Mary, only daughter of Col. Donald 
MacLeod, C.B., Kast-India Company’s service. 

4 At Edinburgh, Capt. J. A. Howden, of the 
Madras army, to Margaret Paterson, daughter of 
the late James lleriot, Esq., of the Bengal medi- 
cal service 

9. At Paignton, Devon, T. I. Harman, Esq., 
to Anne Steward, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt R. Menton, ol the East- India Company’s 
service. 

13. At Cheltenham, (’apt. John Davies, Bengal 
army, to Mrs. Mary Watson, widow of the late 
Major Thomas Watson, Madras, artillery. 

LA. At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Mr. 
William Lnnond Watson, of the Priory, Kilbum, 
to Anti, daughter of the late Maj, C, 11. Powell, 
Madras army. 

— At Littlcbredy Church, in Dorsetshire, A. 
Henry Dyke, second 6011 of Sir T. Dyke Acland, 
Bart., of Killerton, Devon, to Fanny, only daugh- 
ter of R. Williams, Esq., of Bridehcad, Dorset 

Lately At Salisbury, Arnold C. Pears, Esq., 
Madras artillery, to Salome, daughter of the late 
Rev J Boucher, clear of Kirk Newton, North- 
u m be 1 land. 

— At Ermlngton, the Rev. John Spmncv, Wes- 
leyan missionary to the Feejec Islands, to Miss 
Mary Ford, of Ivy-Bridge. 

— At Portsca, W H. Clapp, Esq , deputy pur- 
veyor to the forces at Sydney, New south Wales, 
to Jane, second daughter of Maj. Alex. Stewart, 
of the 31st regt. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 21 At Alexandria, on his way to join Ins 
regiment In India, of an inflammatory fever, Cor- 
net John Edmund Lyon, of the 4th Light Dra- 
goons. 

29. At East Sheen, Nathaniel W’illiam Peach, 
Esq., of Saville Row, London, kcttering-hali, 
Norfolk, and Hyde, in the county of Dorset. 

31. The infant daughter of Arthur Pittar, Esq. 

Sept 6. Ill Idol-lane, Mary Ann, relict of Wil- 
liam Malbon, Esq., late of the East-India House, 
and Milford, Surrey. 

7. At Clapham Common, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Poynder, Esq., aged 83. 

17- At Quatt, in the county of Salop, Lieut. 
Frederick Wall, of the Bengal artillery, in his 25lh 
year. 

19. At Torrington, aged 60, Daniel Johnson, 
Esq., late surgeon on the East-India Company’s 
Bengal establishment, author of " Indian Field 
Sports," and other works, 

Lately. On board the Onent, on the passage 
from India, Capt. T. R. Fell, of the 40th regt. 
Bengal N.l. 

— Drowned on his passage from the East-In- 
dies, Thomas Norris, son of the late Mr. Thomas 
Noms, of Ilolborn, aged 20. 

— At sea, on beard the Pi bice Regent, on the 
passage from Bombay to England, Major Turtoft, 
of H. M. 40th regt. of Foot. 



H4 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Oct; 

N.B. The letters P.C. denote prime cost, or manufacturers' prices ; A. advance (per cent.) on the same ; 
D. discount ( per cent.) on the same ; N.D. no demand. — The bazar maund is equal to 82 to. 2 or. 2 
drs., and 10O bazar maunds equal to 110 factory mounds. Goods sold bp 8a. Rupees B. mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy t» equal to 500Iu. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 7404 lb. The Pecul is equal to 1334 tb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA 

Rs.A Rs. aJ 

AnchoTB Sa.Rs. cwt. 14 0 (a), 20 0 > 

Bottles H«> 9 0 — 98 

Coals B. md. o 4i — 0 

Copper Sheathing, Hi 02 ..F.md. 34 4 — 34 12 

— — Brasiers' do. 33 4 — 33 12 

— Thu k sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 34 4 — 34 8 

Bolt do. 33 0 — 33 10 

Tile do. 32 0 — 33 0 

— Nails, assort ..do. 34 0 — 40 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 33 4 - 34 0 

. Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 3 8 — 3 12 

Cottons, chintz nee. 

—— Muslins, assort do. 15 — 12 8 

Yarn l(j to 170 mor. 0 4i — 0 8 

Cutlery, fine 20 \. — 30 A. 

(llass 5\.to 10A.&P.C* 

Hardware 30 D. — 45D. 

Hosiery, cotton 5.Atol5\.&P.C. 

Ditto, silk 15 to 33 D.&P.C 


,, April 30, 1835. 


Rs.A. Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md, 4 10 @ 4 12 

fiat do. 4 9 — 4 11 

English, sq do. 3 4 — 30 

flat do. 3 3 — 3 5 

Bolt do. 3 8 — 3 10 

Sheet do. 4 2 — 4 12 

Nails cwt. 12 0 — 1G 8 

Hoops F.md. 3 12 — 3 14 

Kentledge cwt. 18 — 19 

1 Lead, Pig F.md. 6 0 — 62 

unstamped do. 5 14 — 6 0 

| Millinery ....25D. — 35D. 

Shot, patent bag 2 10 — 3 6 

I Spelter ,....Ct.Rs. F. ma. 6 12 — 6 13 

Stationery 7 A. — 25 A. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.md. 5 4 — 58 

Swedish do. 7 4 — 7 8 

Tin Plates Sa.Rn. box 19 0 —19 6 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 8 — 98 

I I coarse and middling. .. . 12 — 3 4 

1 Flannel fine 1 1 — 1 10 


MADRAS, April 15, 1835. 


Copper, Sheathing candy 210 — 245 Nails do. 

Cakes do. 240 — 245 Lead, Pig do. 

Old do. 230 — 240 Sheet do. 

Nails, assort do. 350 — 370 i Millinery 

Cottons, Chintz 4to8 Rs.p’ piece Shot, patent 

Muslins and Ginghams 25A. — 30 A. Spelter ..candy 

Longcloth, fine 20A. — 25 A. Stationery 

Cutlery, fine 10A. , Steel, English candy 

Glass and Earthenware Improving. Swedish do. 

Hardware 20A. — I Tin Plates box 

Hosiery 20A. — 25 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine I 


Glass and Earthenware Improving. 

Hardware 20A. — 

Hosiery 20A. — 25 

Iron, Swedish candy 42 — 50 

— English sq .....do. 24 — 2 r » 

— Flat and bolt do. 24 — 25 


BOMBAY, June 6, 1835. 


Rs. Rs 

Anchors cwt. 10 @ 12 

Bottles doz. 0. 1 2 

Coals ton 18 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . ...cwt. 48 

— Thick sheets do. 51 — 

— Plate bottoms do. 52 

Tile do. 46 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c 


Muslins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 toGO ib. 0.9? - 

Cutlery, table 10 A. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 D. 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


Iron, Swedish St. candy 48.8 (fl) 

English do. 23 — 24 

Hoops cwt. 6 

I Nails do. 13 

| Sheet do. 6 

Rod for bolts St. candy 24 

1 do. for nails do. 26 

Lead, Pig cwt. 10 

Sheet do. 10 

Millinery 20 D. 

I Shot, patent cwt. 9 11 

[ Spelter do. 8.8 

Stationery 5A. 

! Steel, Swedish tub 10.8 — — 

I I Tm Plates box 17 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4—7 

, coarse 1.12 — 2.4 

j Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, April 14, 1835. 


Drs. Dis.'| Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 1} (a), 31 Smalts pecul 30 @ 60 

Longcloths do. 3 — 11 j Steel, Swedish tub 4 — 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — 1 Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 0.90— 1.50 

— — CambriCR, 40 yds do. 3—4 I do. ex super yd. 2.75 — ^ 

-tfcr* Bandannoes do. 1.75—l.MO Camlets pee. 15 21 

tarn, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 34 — 64 I — — Do. Dutch ..do. 23 25 

Iron, Bar do. 1.75 2 Long Ells ....do. 9 — 10 

Rod do. 21 2J iTin, Straits pecul 16i 

Lead, Pig do. 6 G]! Tin Plates box 11 — Hi 
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Drs. Drs. 

8 M ® S! 

Copper Nails and sheathing • • • • • pccul 35—36 
Cottons, Madapollams, 24yir. by 36in. pcs. 2 - 3 

- — Imit. Irish 24 do. 2 - 3 

-- l.onecloth .38to «.. . « 44 do. 3 - Jl 

■ do. do. • 44-54 do. 5 — 8 

~ I 50 do. — — 

~ ~ Prints, 7-8. single colouis do. 24 — 3 

0-8. do. 3 — 34 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in. do. li — 2$ 

Jaconet, 20 •• • 40 ■ • 44 • •• do. 1| — 3 

Lappets, 10 •••• 40-. 44-. -do. - - 

Chintx, fancy colours do. 4 — 6J 


Dm. Dr*. 

Cotton Hkfs. imit. Uattick, dble.- do*. 21 @ 4 

do. do Pullicat do*. \\ — 2 

Twist, 24 to 40 pecul48 — 50 

Hardware, assort dem. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 31 — 31 

| English do. 2| — 3 

Nail, rod do. 3 — 31 

Lead, Pig do. 5 — 5* 

Sheet da unsaleable 

Shot, patent bag — — 

[Spelter pecul 4 — 41 

Steel, Swedish do. 5 — 51 

1 English do. — — 

.Woollens, Long Ells PCs. 10 — 11 

1 Camblets do. 20 — 24 

Ladies 4 doth yd. 11 — 21 


REMARKS. 


Orirtittw, April 30, 1835.— The amount of the 
week’s sales of White Piece Goods has tieen 
considerable, and generally at a further advance— 
the stock of all kinds, with the exception of Long 
Cloths, being moderate, and not expected to be 
materially increased for some months. Chintres 
have likewise experienced some demand, and Tur- 
band ."ets, especially, have been sold at an ad- 
vance. Upon the whole, tins branch of trade Is 
5n a very healthy state —The demand throughout 
the week for White Cotton Yarn has been active, 
and yesterday particularly, there was much stir, in 
consequence oi the small supply of second-hands. 
Coloured Yarn has not been so much wanted— 
Wc have nothing to report in Woollens, the ba- 
zaars still being quite inactive. The late sales of 
Copper indicate a slight fall. In iron and Lead, 
no ch nge — Pr. Cur, 

Madras, Apnl 15, 1835—The market has re- 
ceived a small supply of Iron from Bombay, but 
we have not heard of any sales being effected ; 
other metals continue being sold in small parcels 
at prices averaging our quotations. Beer and Eat- 
ables, with fine Cottons, coarse Woollens, Crown 
Glass, dec., appear to be getting into inquiry.— 
1'4 . CMA'. 


Rombav, Matt 23, 1835.— The market for Piece 
Goods still continues inactive, and few sales are 
being effected at present Cotton Twist u ad- 
vancing in price; 1,000 yds. of Woollcis have 
been sold at Rs. 2-1 per yd— Junvti. Having had 
several arrivals from Europe during the last week, 
and all bringing mctRls, buyers do not seem dis- 
posed to offer previous quotations for Iron. Cop- 
per is also affected from the same cause; but as 
the money market is abundant, as is usually the 
case at this season of the year, speculation may be 
looked for, and prices may in that case be pre- 
vented from falling— IV. Cur. 

Singapore, April 25, 1835 —Markets exceedingly 
dull, and little demand for articles of European 
import. Another extensive failure has this week 
happened in our bazaar— a Chinaman— It is said to 
the amount of Drs. 511,000 ! but this, we are happy 
to say, is about the last of the “ men of straw. 
— Com. Register. 

Canton, April 14, 1835— Trade Is generally very 
dull, and the Chinese are complaining of a great 
scarcity of money. In Woollens and Cotton Piece 
Goods (White), no improvement,— IV. C'nr. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calc itlln, Apnl 30, 1835. 

Government Securities. 

Ouy.1 Us. As. Rg.As. rsell. 

Prem. 20 8 Remittablc 18 8 Prerti. 

0 4 Second 5 per cent. • • • 2 0 
2 G Third 5 per cent. ••• 114 

Disc. 2 2 4 p. Cent. Loan •• •• 2 8 Disc. 

13,200 Bank of Bengal Shares (10,000)— 13,300. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill 0 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills G 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 7 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, and 
12 months’ date— to buy, 2s. to 2*. Id. ; to sell, 
2s. 2d. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras, April 15, 1835. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmlttable Loan, six per cent— 23 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Non Remittablc— Old five per cent— par. 

Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. 1825, five percent— par 
to 2 premium. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent— 2 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent— 1 per cent, dis- 
count. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent,— 1 per cent, dis- 
count. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 month* 1*. I0d. per Mad. R. 


Bombay , June (>, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at G mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. Id. per 


Rupee. 

ii Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 108 to 108.4 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Sicca Rupees, 
n Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 8 to 103 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

emlttabie Loan, 128.8 to 1,30.4 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. „ , . . 

per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 107-8 to 108 per ditto, 
itto of 1825-20, 108 to 110.4 per ditto, 
itto of 1828-30, 110 to 110.4 per ditto. 

T,nr rpnt. Loan of f 832-33, 10G to 10G.4 per ditto. 


Singapoie, April 2.5, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 2104 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton , April 14, 1835. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 9d. to 4s. lOd per Sp. 
Dol. nominal. 

Finance Committee for advances on consignments, 
4s. 7d. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 210 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dole— Company’s ditto, 30 days, 208 Sa.Rs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 2IG to 218 per ditto. 
Syce* Silver at Lmtin, 41 per cent. prem. 


LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastwardof the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


( i« > 




LONDON PRICE CURRENT, September 85, 1835. 


EAST- INDIA and china produce. 

£. t. 1. _ £. «. d- 

Coffee, Batavia cwt. 2 14 0 @ 2 18 0 

Samarang 2 6 0 — 2 12 0 

Cheribon 2 16 0 - 3 4 0 

Sumatra 2 5 0 — 2 9 0 

- - Ceylon 3 3 0 — 3 6 0 

Mocha 3 5 0 - 6 0 0 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 fl (il - 0 ft 8Ji 

——Madras 0 0 6) - 0 0 8 ; 

Bengal 0 0 6) - 0 0 7! ; 

Bourbon none 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 9 10 0 - 15 


Anniseeds, Star 3 4 0 

Borax, Refined 3 3 0 

. Unrefined 3 12 0 

Camphire, In tub 10 0 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar- -lb 0 

Ceylon “ 

Cassia Buds 
. — . Lignea 
Castor Oil • 

China Root- 


5 0 


0 

cwt. 3 13 
.... 2 19 
--lb 0 0 
cwt. 14 0 


3 
3 

— 3 15 0 

— 10 10 0 
2 10 — 0 3 3 


— 0 

— in 

— 2 


1 8 
0 
0 


Cubebs U 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, drop 

Arabic 

Assafoetida 

Benjamin, 3d Sort 

. — . Animl 

Gamboglum 4 0 0 — 10 0 

Myrrh 2 0 0 - 9 0 

Ollbanum 0 6 0 — 2 10 

Kino 12 0 0 — 

Lac Lake tb nominal 


0 15 0 — 28 

6 0 0 — 7 0 

0 2 3 — 0 3 

1 10 0 - 4 0 

3 10 0 — 10 0 

0 — 8 10 


1 — 


- Dye 0 2 6 

Shell cwt. 5 15 0 

Stick 2 4 0 

Musk, China oz. 0 10 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 9 0 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 8 6 

Cinnamon 0 3 0 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 1 9 0 

— Cajaputa oz. 0 0 4 

Mace 0 0 2 

Nutmegs 0 1 

Opium A n 7 n0 . 

Rhubarb 0 \ £ ~ 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 10 0 

Senna *h 0 0 3 — 

Tunneric, Java ....cwt. 0 0 0 — 

. Bengal 0 10 0 — 

China 0 16 0 — 

Galls, in Sorts 5 « ® — 

, Blue 5 10 0 - 

Hides, Buffalo lb •— - 

Ox and Cow 0 0 5 

Indigo, Blue and Violet.... 0 0 6 — 

Purple and Violet .... 0 6 0 — 

Fine Violet 0 6 0 — 

Mid. to good Violet • • 0 5 3 — 

Violet andCopper 0 5 3 — 

— Copper 0 5 0 — 

- — Consuming.mid.toflne O' 10 

Do. ord. and low .... 0 

, — I)o. very low 0 

Java, low 0 

Madras, mid. to fine- • 

Oude, mld.to good mid 


2 

6 0 
2 17 


0 6 
1 13 
0 0 
0 0 

0 1 


4 4 — 
3 9 — 
3 10 
6 - 
0 - 


0 1 2 
0 18 0 
0 16 0 
1 4 0 

5 10 0 

6 5 0 


0 7 
0 6 
0 C 


£, & 

Mother-o’-Pearl 0 .. A 

Shells, China) ^ a 15 0 

Nankeens piece — 

Rattans......... loo 0 3 4 


9 6 
0 12 6 

0 7 6 

1 10 0 
0 9 0 

0 13 0 

1 4 0 


1 


Rice, Bengal White. ...cwt. 

Patna 

Java. 

Safflower 

Sago 

Pearl .... 

Saltpetre 

Silk, Company’s Bengal tb 

Novi 

China Tsatlee .... 

Bengal Privilege.. 

Taysam 0 18 6 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 6 1 

Cloves 0 0 91 

Mace 0 4 0 

Nutmegs 0 6 9 

Ginger cwt. 1 12 0 

Pepper, Black tb 0 0 4* 

White 0 0 10 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 7 0 

Slam and China 1 10 0 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 18 0 

Manilla and Java .... 110 0 

Tea, Bohea tb 0 0 11)1 

Congou 0 1 2 

— Souchong 0 1 8 

Caper.. 0 12 

Campoi 0 1 2 

Twankay 0 1 6’3 

Pekoe 0 ‘ “ 

Hyson Skin 0 

Hyson 0 

Young Hyson 0 

— — Gunpowder, Imperial 0 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 

Tortoiseshell Hi 

Vermilion lb 0 2 11 

Wax ..<wt. 5 10 0 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 6 10 0 

Ebony 10 0 0 

Sapan 5 0 0 
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£. I. d. 

@ 3 10 * 

oT« 
0 12 0 
0 15 0 
0 8 0 
7 10 0 
0 10 6 
0 16 0 
15 6 


0 19 
0 8 
0 1 
0 7 

0 7 

1 18 
0 0 
0 1 
1 18 


2 3 
2 0 
2 8 
6 0 


0 0 
12 0 
1 6 
2 6 
4 0 
1 10 
1 11 
2 10 

4 0 
2 4 

5 0 


0 3 0 
6 5 0 


- 13 0 0 

- 15 0 0 


AUSTRAL ASIAN PRODUCE. 


Cedar Wood foot (1 0 

Oil, Fish tun 27 0 

Whalebone ton 106 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best lb 0 2 

Inferior 0 1 

- V. D. Land, vis 

Best 0 2 

Inferior 0 1 


6 — 00 
0 —29 0 1 
0 -112 0 

C - 0 3 
0 — 02 

0 2 
0 1 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 1 10 0 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

Gum Arabic .cwt. 1 

Hides, Dry !b 0 

Salted 0 0 3) — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 8 0 

Raisins 

Wax 6 10 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best pipe 17 0 0 

Do. 2d &i 3d quality 14 0 

Wood, Teak load 7 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 


5 0 — 1 10 0 
0 41 - 0 0 fli 
0 0 4* 


— 6 15 0 

— 19 0 0 
0 - 15 0 0 

8 5 0 
0 2 3 


PRICES OF SHARES, September 25, 1835. 




Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital | 

Shares 1 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 


£. ' 

£. 

1 £ - 

£. 

£. 

March. Sept. 


(Stock).... 

52) 

— p. cent. 

498,667 

— 

— 


(Stock).... 

54 

2) p. cent. 

3,238, 000 

— 


June. Dec. 


| 72) 

3 p. cent. 

I 1,352,752 

100 

— 

Jan. July 



4) p. cent. 

! 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

Ditto ditto 


101) 

4 p. cent. 

— 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 OcL 

West- India 

(Stock).... 

95 

1 

5 p. cent. 

1,380.000 

“ 


June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 


10,000 

100 

25) 


Au8trallan( Agricultural) 


374 




35) 

— 

5,000 

40 

30 

— 

Van Diemen's Land Company 

7) 

1 

" 

10,000 

100 

164 



Wolfe, Brother*, 25, Change Alley. 
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TE® LONDON MARKETS, September 25, 

Sugar.-— With the exception of Tuesday last, when considerable sales took place, the Sugar market 
has been very dull t the prices are without any alteration, as the holder* will Hot submit to any reduc- 
tion In the prices. There have been no public sales of Mauritius sugar; the market-prices are in con- 
sequence nominal. East-lndla sugars continue to be in good demand, at rather higher prices. Bengal* 
arelfl. higher. The sales are, Bengal good middling white strong, 3(>». Gd to37«; Java low to fine brown, 
28*. to 30*. 6d. ; low to good grey, 31*. (id. to 33a, t fine 33s. (id. to 35*. 

Coffee .— Foreign coffee continues much enquired after, at rather h gher prices. In East-lndla there i» 
no variation; 05*. has been offered and refused for a parcel of good oro. Ceylon; a parcel of mixed 
Ihferior Mocha sold fill*, to 70s. (id. British Plantation continues to be offered m very small parcels lor 
the season of the year ; there Is no variation to notice in the prices. 

Spices .— There is no now feature in spices. Pepper Is held with much firmness for rather higher 
prices. 

Cotton .—' The market has been in a depressed state for many weeks, with drooping prices. To-day 
about 700 bales of East-Imlia have been offered by public sales, and upon the whole have gone off better 
than was expected ; probably about two-thirds sola. 

Silk — We cannot notice any alteration in the silk market. The David Scott has arrived from China, 
and it is generally thought she contains about 200 bales Raw Silk. 

Indigo .— There is no new feature in indigo ; the market is firm. 

Ten.— The series of tea sales, including that of the East India Company, commenced 25th August 
and closed 8th September. The following are the results r— At the free trade-sales, which contained 
70,000 packages, there was a greater disposition to sell, which was also met by the trade, the latter 
having relieved themselves of stock by the late active consumption: the quantity sold was therefore 
large, say about three fourths. The East-India Company's sale consisted of 4,000,000 lbs., which went 
Off nearly in the same proportion ; about 1,000,000 lbs. being refused, chiefly of the comm< n qualities of 
Congou, taxed at Is. 3d. per lb., as the latter of better quality were to be had of this- year’s importation 
cheaper and of better qual ty ; on the contrary, the fine Cor.gou of the East-lndia Company sold Id. to 
2d. higher than the free-trade descriptions. 


Bohea, Canton 

Fokcln 

Congou, but middling 

The others 

Campoi, common to good 1 

Caper, good ] 8 to 2 2 


VHKK TRADE. COMPANY 8. 

0 10} to 0 11 • •• • Refused. 

1 3 to 1 5} •• -1 3} to 1 4* 

1 2 to 1 2] 1 3’— 0,500 refused. 

1 3} to 2 2 1 4} to 2 6 

* ~ to 1 II 


Orange Pekoe, good • 
scented 

Souchong .. — 


* lowei 7 Pekoe 2 0 to 3 

Black Leaf ditto 2 t) to 2 


Twankay 
a Skin . 


5} to 2 0} 
3 to (i 3 


Hyson S 
Hyson • 

Imperial and Gunpowder 

The market is stagnant ; the demand from the provinces Is large, but the trade are nt present full 
stocked. The deliveries from the warehouses for the week ending l<Hh lust., for home consumption, 
1101,415 lbs. 


1 10 to 2 7 

2 71 to 3 7} 

to 3 G • 

2 

1 6} to 2 3J 

1 31 to 2 5 ■ 

2 5 to 4 " 

2 10 to 4 


1 0} to 4 0 
• 4 4 to 4 8} 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from Augusts to September 25, 1835. 



Rank 

3 Pr. Ct. 

3 Pr.Ct. 

3.1 Pr.Ct. 


Long 

I India Consols 

India 

Exch. 

Aug. 

Stock. 

Red. 

Consols. 

Red. 

Pr.Cent. 

Annuities 

Stock, foraut. 

Bonds. 

Bills. 

26 

215 

89*90} 

89]89* 

99 99* 

98] 98* 

16* 16}j 253 .89,90 

4 

7|> 

20 

27 

214)215]' 

90 90} 

89*89* 

99*99]|98}9«* 

1 6,1 16* 

1 - |8 9-89* 

4 

6 P 

20 22 p 

28 

214} 

90 90] 

89*89* 

99 i 99* 98*98] 

1 6 -jjj K.l 

| — '89*90 

4 

6 p 

20 2 ‘ 2 p 

29 

214]215 

90*90* 

89(189 ; 

99] 99^98 *98] 


252*8* 89*90 

4 

6 p 

‘0 22 p 

31 

214}215 

90*90* 89*99* 

99] 99] 

98]98| 

10 J 164 

' — 90 90 j’ 

I 

4 

6 p 

20 22 p 

1 

214}215 

90] 90* 

89*90* 

99*99* 98*99 

I 6 J 16,? 

— 90*90] 

4 

6 p 

20 22 p 

2 

Shut 

90#90| 

90*90] 

99)100198*99] 

>618 ie| 

253 4 90*90 1 

4 

6 p 20 2 ‘Jp 

3 

215 

90)91 

90} 90] 

99)100 

99 99} 

SI) ut 

254] 90*90] 

4 

6 p 

20 *- 2 p 

4 

— . 

Shut 

90] 90] 

siiut 

99] 99] 

— 

— 90.', 90] 

4 

6 p 19 21 p 

5 

— 

— 

90*90* 

— 

99 99] 

— 

S55! >0’9($ 

6 p 

l'> 20 p 

7 

216 

— 

90] 90* 

— 

99 99} 

— 

2554 90} 904 

3 

5p 17 I9p 

8 

215}216 

— 
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Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court, April ‘25. 

In the matter of James Cullen and Ho- 
le rt Browne. — Mr. Turlan made an appli- 
cation for the final discharge ol the insol- 
vents. The learned counsel stated that the 
examiner had certified that the number of 
consenting creditors was twenty-four, and 
the value of claims Sa. Rs. 10,14,000 ; 
over the number and amount required by 
the sixty-third section of the act. 

No opposition being made to the appli- 
cation, Sir Edward Ryan directed that the 
older should he made out, as in the case 
of Colvin and Co., for n final discharge. 

In the matter of Colvin and Co. — The 
‘JOlhofJune was named for declaring a 
further dividend of ten per cent, on the 
debts due by this estate, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FALL IN TIIE PRICE OF ZEM1NDARIES. 

A correspondent of the Bengal Hurlaiu 
stated that the value of landed property in 
Rengal was now depreciated to a most 
alarming degree ; that in the instance of 
the Rulloah zemindary, in itself a princi- 
pality, property which fifteen or twenty 
Nvaars ago would have realized twenty lakhs 
oiVupcep, was a few days ago knocked 
down at auction for a single year’s pui- 
chase. \A similar deterioration appears in 
other districts. This subject was Jaigely 
discussed some months ago in the Suma - 
char Duipun , and the reason of the de- 
pression was traced up to various causes, 
which bore no small appeal attce of proba- 
bility. Upon so wide a subject, we can- 
not enter at present. Indeed, to do it jus- 
tice, it would be necessary to discuss each 
of its numerous brandies in a separate ar- 
ticle; but we cannot refrain from remark- 
ing, that this unexampled deteiioration in 
the price, if not in the profit, of estates in 
Bengal, points out clearly that there is 
something rotten in the levenue system of 
the country ; some radical error, the cor- 
rection of which is called for as much to 
secure the interests of government, as to 
revive the agricultural interests of the 
country. If any depression to half this 
extent had happened to estates in England, 
we should have had a Parliamentary com- 
mittee, without loss of time, anxiously in- 
quiring into the cause ; and great would 
have been the excitement through the whole 
of the agricultural community. 

That the condition of the ryots has not 
been improved by the perpetual settlement 
of the public assessment on the land ; that 
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the ryot is still the same miserable impo- 
verished being he was forty years ago, few 
will venture to question. The settlement, 
which was to have been the dawn of a uew 
era of happiness and comfort, has brought 
no increase of prosperity to the poor culti- 
vator, whose labour is the basis of the 
whole system. Many of the public ser- 
vants of govci nment employed in the col- 
lection of the revenue have been led, fioni 
n view of the wretchedness of the pea- 
santry, almost to impugn the wisdom of 
the permanent settlement itself. The evil, 
however, does not lie in the settlement, but 
in the feebleness of the native character, 
and the lamentable absence of honest and 
honourable feeling in the native commu- 
nity. The misery of the cultivators of 
the soil may be traced in a great measure 
to the weight of illegal exactions which 
bow them down to the earth. That some 
zemindars possess a real anxiety to ame- 
liorate the condition of their ryots, we are 
most happy to acknowledge. We have 
passed ilnotigh the estates, for instance, 
of Baboo Iladha Kanta Deb, of Baboo 
Roy Kdleennth Chow dree, and otlievs, and 
have found their ryots comparatively happy 
and contented. But these zemindars are 
obliged to keep a most stiict watch over 
their native amlas, or officers, to secure 
anything like justice to their tenantry. 
Where this laudable anxiety, and still more 
laudable exertion, for the good of the 
ryots, is wanting, they are subject to every 
species of extortion from the underlings 
of the zemindar. Thu number of ainlas 
employed by the zemindar in the collec- 
tion of his rents, far exceeds the number 
engaged in England in the management 
of landed property ; and each one has an 
eye only to his own gain. Native agency 
is of the same base character, whether the 
master be a Euiopean or a native; only 
the native mistrusts his servants more than 
a European does, and has a more compli- 
cated machinery at work to counteract 
their chicanery. The power of mischief 
enjoyed by these amlas depends mainly 
upon the indolence of the zemindar ; and 
where he is devoted to pleasure and indif- 
ferent to business, their oppoitunities of 
extortion are boundless. 

Though the natives are not permitted by 
the laws of the shastras to quit their own 
country, we have all the miseries of absen- 
teeism inflicted on the cultivators of the 
soil in various estates. Many of the most 
wealthy zemindars live in towns which af- 
ford ample means of indulgence. They 
never visit their estates, which are thus 
abandoned to the rapacity of unprincipled 
overseers, who pursue but one object ; to 

(U) 
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make as much os.pQMible out of the ryots 
in the shorted space of time. The ryots 
themselves, reduced by exactions to the 
lowest stage of depression, when their cup 
of misery is full, quit the estate, and either 

f iass into other zemindaries, or obtain a 
ivelihood by depredation. Many estates 
are thus half depopulated. We appeal 
confidently to those who reside iu the 
country, and who have ocular proof of 
the mismanagement of the estates of ab- 
sentee proprietors, to corroborate this state- 
ment. 

But even when the 2emindar resides on 
his property, the misery of the tenantry, 
thougli less than in cases in which they do 
not reside, is by no means small. The 
zemindar, with some exceptions, is scarcely 
ever seen by his people; he resides in all 
the eastern magnificence of obscuiity. His 
transactions with the peasantry are con- 
ducted through hisamlas ; and even when 
his tenants are brought into his presence, 
to settle accounts, they find him holding 
his court surrounded by the men who have 
oppressed them. They have no indepen- 
dent access to him. When he moves 
abroad, which is sometimes the case, he 
is never alone ; it is contrary to oriental 
etiquette. He is environed with a crowd 
of servants or expectants, and his tenantry 
have no means of bringing to his ptivate 
notice the oppression under which they 
labour. 

And these oppressions are great and 
grinding. It is not that the zemindar 
exacts more rent than the engagements sti- 
pulate ; this would be a very bungling 
mode of exaction, and unnecessarily lead 
to exposure, perhaps to punishment. But 
it is known to all, that, to meet the extra- 
ordinary occasions of the zemindars, their 
marriages and shraddas, and poojas, exac- 
tions are constantly made on the ryots, 
which, however they may endeavour to 
evade by every means in their power, they 
cannot eventually resist. But this is not 
all ; their head servants have marriages, 
shraddas , and poojas of their own ; and after 
they have squeezed the tenantry on behoof 
of their masters, they fancy themselves at 
liberty to give them another gentle squeeze 
for their own benefit. That all such ex- 
actions are illegal, the regulations of go- 
vernment abundantly testify ; but how is 
redress to be obtained? The courts are 
open to all, but accessible only to the rich. 
A wealthy zemindar has his vakeels, his 
mooktiars, and his friends among the amlas 
in court, and influence enough to crush a 
poor suitor. The worm, which writhes 
under the feet, might as well be expected 
to rise up and attack the man who tramples 
on it, as a poor, ignorant, timid ryot may 
bo expected to go into court, and fight it 
out with the rich and powerful zemindar. 
The poor ryot, therefore, pays for all; he 
is, of course, almost always in debt, and 


has, therefore, a most exorbitant interest 
to provide’ for; and his monied friend 
cheats him in proportion to his poverty 
and weakness. What with the rent of the 
land, the exactions for the zemindar, the 
exactions for- his servants, and the usury 
of the money-lender, the wretched culn. 
vator of the soil has neither present enjoy, 
ment nor the hope Of future relief. 

But the ryot is not without his share of 
blame. A large portion of his troubles 
is occasioned by his own want of com age 
and integrity. He will never pay any 
equitable claim for rent till he has ex- 
hausted every artifice of delay. There is 
no honesty of feeling in him respecting 
his just and fair obligations, and no moral 
courage to resist unjust exactions. It 
seems as if these two feelings were to be 
found only in union ; in this country both 
are wanting among the peasantry. Hence 
it becomes necessary to invest the zemin- 
dar with powers over his ryots, which, 
however liable to abuse, are indispensa- 
ble. If you relax the power of the zemin- 
dar, he will be unable to obtain a farthing 
of rent ; if you augment it, the ryot is 
crushed, if not by him, certainly by Ins 
amlas. It is one of the most difficult 
questions in our Indian policy to know 
how to act in such a dilemma. Every 
note of the instrument, high or low, is 
out of tune, and the most skilful uitist 
can produce no harmony from its discor- 
dant tones. The instrument must be re- 
tuned before it can afford any real utility 
or pleasure. The relief of the ryot more 
especially must come from himself. There 
are laws in abundance for his protection ; 
but they are and must remain a dead letter, 
till the men for whose benefit they were 
passed, shall give them vitality and ope- 
ration. When the rjot becomes honest in 
the discharge of his just obligations, and 
bold in defending himself against oppres- 
sion, oppression will cease, but not till 
then . — Fiiendif India. 

The right, which it is maintained go- 
vernment possesses, of ousting the zemin- 
dars, and taking the whole landed pro- 
perty of these provinces into their own 
hands, can only be maintained on the sup- 
position that the zemindars are but an in- 
ferior grade of native revenue officers ; a 
kind of sub-collectors, similar to those 
which existed in the days of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan sovereignty. But this sup- 
position would lead us into a singular di- 
lemma ; it would be tantamount to affirm- 
ing that, during the last forty-two years, 
the government of British India has been 
in the habit, on the sale of every zemin- 
dary, of putting up some of the most 
important public offices to sale by auction; 
but is it not generally underatood through- 
out the country, that, at every sale of an 
estate, it is not an office, or a farm, but 
actual property that is sold? 
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The zemindars in Bengal, moreover, 
have the right of creating under tenures, 
called putnee talooks, in perpetuity ; a te- 
nure which does not revert to them in de- 
fault of payment of the rent, but is 
brought to sale like all other property. 
Hut if the zemindar has no right of pro- 
perty in the soil, he can convey none to 
those to whom he sublets his land on a 
perpetual tenure. From these and other 
considerations, we are led to suppose that 
government did recognize, even if they did 
not create, the right of the zemindar to the 
proprietorship of his lands; and that if, 
under this new system, the condition of 
the tenantry is not found to have been im- 
pioved, but rather deteriorated, still go- 
vernment have no right to try an experi- 
ment for their benefit, by an act which 
would be considered throughout the coun- 
try a breach of the public faith, and would 
weaken to an incurable extent the confi- 
dence which tho native gentry now repose 
in their rulers. 

But, supposing government to possess 
the right of taking all the zemindaries 
throughout India into their own hands, 
and of pensioning the zemindars, it is a 
light which it would be wise to refrain 
from exercising. Such an arrangement 
would neither augment the public revenue, 
nor secure its being realized with greater 
punctuality; while it would substitute a 
cumbrous and complicated machinery for 
one that is simple. If, in particular ip- 
stances, there should be an occasional in- 
crease of revenue, it would be embittered 
by the reflection that it resulted, not from 
any improvement of the estate, but from 
additional exactions screwed out of the 
poor ryot by a mercenary farmer. Nei- 
ther would the comforts of the tenantry be 
augmented, but rather deteriorated, if go- 
vernment were to take the estates under 
their own management. The same class 
of unprincipled agents must be employed 
under the collector as under the zemin- 
dars ; and for this simple reason, that the 
country affords no more honest agency. 
And, a9 the collector would have less lei- 
sure than the zemindar to look after the 
native officers, and far less interest in the 
concern, the control over them would of 
course be more loose, and the opportuni- 
ties for extortion more numerous. Nei- 
ther under a khas management would there 
be any chance of that general improvement 
of the land, which can arise only from the 
employment of capital and skill by those 
who have a personal interest in the estate. 
It is manifestly impossible for government 
to apply either the one or the other to all 
the landed property in India ; and the 
ryots are too poor and too ignorant to hold 
out any prospect of such improvement 
through their instrumentality; the estates 
of the country would, therefore, under this 
new management, essentially deteriorate. 


Deficient as the zemindary system is, it 
is only from a landed interest like that of 
the zemindars, gradually enlightened by 
knowledge, that any agricultural improve- 
ments can be expected. The improvement 
in the social condition of the ryots must 
likewise depend in a great measure upon 
the increase of their knowledge j their 
misery arises from the want of moral vir- 
tue in their landlords, and the absence of 
moral courage and honesty in themselves. 
Improvement must, In this case, begin at 
the lower extremity ; the ryots must ac- 
quire a knowledge of their rights, spirit 
to defend them, and integrity in fulfilling 
their own obligations, before they can be 
liberated from the degradation in which 
they now lie. 

We conclude with a word or two on the 
putnee talooks. From all the information 
we have been able to gather, the burdens 
of the tenantry have been greatly aug- 
mented by this system of sub-letting, 
which is extended from the zemindar to 
the putneedar ; from him to the durput- 
needar; from him to the seeputneedar, for 
which, see the preamble to the famous 
sub- letting act of 1819. The only benefit 
which appears to arise from this arrange- 
ment is, that the zemindar is enabled to 
collect his rents without trouble; but the 
mischiefs of the system are endless. The 
zemindar is separated from all community 
or sympathy with his tenants, whom he 
transfers in the lump to his putnee talook- 
dar, and whom he again parcels out among 
his sub-lessees. Every intermediate link 
between the cultivator and the zemindar is 
an additional curse to the country ; for tho 
entire weight of this body of farmers falls 
upon tho poor ryot. A proposal wa3 made 
some time since, or rather a wish expressed, 
that wc could domesticate the art of cari- 
caturing in India. We think we could 
furnish an agricultural subject worthy of 
an artist’s pencil. We would ask his aid 
to draw, first the lean nnd emaciated ryot 
scratching the earth at the tail of a plough 
drawn by two half-starved, bare-ribbed, 
bullocks. Upon Ins back we would place 
the more robust seeputneedar; and, Upon 
his shoulders, the durputneedar ; he, again, 
should sustain the well fed putneedar, and 
seated upon his shoulders should be repre- 
sented, to crown the scene, the big zemin- 
dar, that compound of milk, sugar, and 
clarified butter. Such a picture would be 
only a correct representation of the me- 
lancholy truth, — not a fancy piece.— Ibid, 

THE ANTI-PERSIAN CIRCULAR. 

We are happy to learn that the proposal 
to substitute Hindoostanee for Persian, in 
transacting public business, continues to 
meet with the support of the public offi- 
cers, We subjoin the opinion expressed 
by them individually on this subject. We 
are happy to find the opinion of so many 
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men of talent and experience coinciding 
upon this point. After Hindoostanee shall 
have been substituted for Persian, in the 
western provinces, it will not be long be- 
fore Bengalee is substituted for that lan- 
guage in the provinces of Bengal. 

W. F. Dick. — “ I highly approve of 
the measure here proposed. The substi- 
tution of Hindoostanee in our courts and 
affairs would be a very great benefit to the 
people.” 

R. M Bird. — “ I strongly approve of 
the substitution of Hindoostanee for Per- 
sian, as the language of business in our 
offices; the question as to the character in 
which it should be written is of a subor- 
dinate nature. It is clear, however, that 
the Persian character should not be intro- 
duced into the Saugor territory nor into 
Bundlekund.” 

YV. Ewer. — “ I think it would be a 
great improvement were the judges to give 
their reasons for decision in English as 
well as Hindoostanee.” 

W. Fane. — “ I approve of the substi- 
tution of Hindoostanee for Persian in our 
offices, as I think it very desirable that the 
public business of the country should be 
conducted in the language of the country.” 

Welby Jackson and J. Thomason — 
“ The change from Persian to llindoo- 
stanee is very desirable, but it will at first 
be attended with difficulty and will impede 
the transaction of business ; English judges 
should write their decisions in English 
also. The Hindoostanee language is very 
imperfect, but it will improve. The Per- 
sian character is ill-adapted to express 
Hindoostanee sounds.” 

J. G. Deedes and F. Currie. — “ We 
approve of the proposed substitution of 
Hindoostanee for Persian.” 

A. Spiers.— I do not altogether agree 
with the printed statement, but think the 
use of the languages of the country in all 
judicial and revenue proceedings is very 
desirable.” 

R. Lowther. — I concur in the pro- 
posed substitution of Hindoostanee for 
Persian, and the sooner the change takes 
place the better.” 

H. M. Pigou. — “ Although I dissent 
from the 9th position, and think that con- 
siderable inconvenience and hindrance to 
business will be at first experienced, yet 
I concur in the opinion that ultimate be- 
nefit will arise from the measure.” 

John Trotter. — “ In the opium agen- 
cies, which involve an expenditure annually 
of nearly half a crore of rupees, I con- 
sider the introduction and substitution of 
Hindoostanee would be of the greatest 
possible advantage.” 

E. Peploe Smith. — “ The proposed 
measure has my entire concurrence.” 

G. Mainwaring.— “ I concur in opinion 
with Mr. YV. Jackson, with the exception 


of his concluding remark, that the Persian 
character is ill-adapted for the expression 
of Hindoostanee sounds.” 

Colin R. Tulloh. — “ I entirely concur 
in the substitution of Hindoostanee for 
Persian .” — Sumnchar Durpun. 

The anti-Persian circular was, we be- 
lieve, circulated by private individuals, 
without the sanction of authority. Now, 
we would ask, why was it not forwarded 
to every public functionary in the usual 
manner by government, and the senti- 
ments of all, whether for or against the 
measure, distinctly required? Surely, the 
question was of sufficient importance to 
demand sucli a circular ; had it been issued, 
much useful information on the subject 
would have been elicited, and the legisla- 
tive council put in possession of all the 
arguments, alike of the consents and dis- 
sents; not that opinions so collected were 
considered woithy a thought in former 
days. Times, however, arc altered now, — 
the school-master is abroad, and people 
canvass the grounds on which enactments 
arc fiamed. It is true, proposed Acts are 
published in the Government Gazette , with 
a view, no doubt, to their discussion ; yet, 
if we arc to judge of their goodness by the 
few that have already appeared as passed, 
we confess that, in our humble judgment, 
the process of law-making is still deficient 
in essential particulars and precision.— 
Meerut Obbcrvcr, 

I.OSS OF LIFE ON THE RIVER. 

On the 18th March, fifteen native Ma- 
homedan females met their watery giave in 
the Ilooghly, one of whom was a child 
about tv\o years and a-half old. The un- 
fortunate persons belonged to Goioali 
Haul, in the Twenty-four Peigunnahs. 
They went to a fair at Parooah, and weie 
on their way home, when, between Nim- 
tollah and Pathooiea glmuts, the influx of 
the bore upset their boat. There were 
twenty-seven men on board also, all of 
whom have escaped the catastrophe. — 
Hurharu. 

No less than forty men, women, and 
children, were drowned on Thuisday, 
owing to the crowded stale of one of the 
ferry-boats— -Ibid., March 21. 

At Seebpore, zillali Baekergunge, on 
the evening of the 13th inst., ten persons 
were drowned by the upsetting of a boat, 
mostly females and young persons of the 
names of DeSilva, Rodrigues, and Coelho. 
— Cal. Courier , April 23. 

A loss of seventy-five lives, in the 
space of less than a month ! 

NATIVE ALMANAC. 

It is a common and not altogether un- 
founded complaint, that Europeans know 
but little of the native character. This 
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ignorance arises in some measure from 
the slender means we enjoy of acquiring a 
knowledge of those obsei vances by which 
the national character has been moulded. 
To supply in some small measure this de- 
ficiency, we have thought that a review of 
the Native Almanac of the present year 
would not be unacceptable to our readers. 
The various rules and observances enjoin- 
ed in it, will serve to shew more accurate- 
ly than elaborate disquisition or learned 
research, the numerous links of supersti. 
tion by which the votaries of Hindooism 
are bound. This almanac will afford 
abundant scope for ridicule to those who 
are disposed to laugh at the follies of man- 
kind ; and matter of deep and painful re- 
flection to those who are anxious to se- 
cure the liberation of the country from 
these degrading influences. 

The almanac we have selected for re- 
view is that of Nuddea, which has enjoyed, 
since the days of Ilajah Krishna Chunder 
Hoy, a higher reputation than those of 
lialee, and other places, from whence al- 
manacs issue. It is published, therefoie, 
under the auspices of the lord of men, 
the sovereign of Nuddea, Grrish Chunder, 
who scarcely possesses an acre of the 
broad lands of his royal ancestors. It is 
compiled by Gunga Govinda, of Multa* 
nad, a place celebrated for the residence 
of astrologers, who arc unrivalled in the 
discovery of stolen goods. It is printed on 
the worst paper, with the worst ink, and 
the worst of types ; and the spelling 
throughout is so incorrect, as to render 
many words unintelligible. It is sold for 
eight annas a copy. 

In a kind of preliminaiy notice, wc 
have the important intelligence that, du- 
ring the Bengalee year 1242, there will be 
twenty -nine auspicious days for the celebra- 
tion of marriages; twenty-five days for 
feeding children for the first time with 
rice; six for the services to deceased an- 
cestors, on eating the rice of the new 
harvest ; five days for investing the brah- 
mans with the sacerdotal thread; thee 
days for bringing a biide to reside with 
her husband ; twenty -three days for the 
worship of the planets; and only two days 
for commencing the education of children. 

The ^manac begins, as is fitting, with 
the beginning of the world. Parvutco 
asks her husband Shiva how the world was 
created, with various other questions. He 
replies, that the universe came into being 
through the will of God ; but that these 
four things are uncreated, — darkness, the 
various quarters, vacuum, and water. A 
seed fell from heaven into the water and 
expanded into an egg, out of which 
sprung the sun ; and from it the stars and 
planets. The sun, the emblem of the di- 
vine energy, became the parent of all 
things, moveable and immoveable. 

We have next the advantage ol hearing 


the almanac. According to our simple 
notions, an almanac is n publication for 
reference ; but the Hindoo astrologers 
have refined upon this idea. Towards the 
beginning of the year, it is customary for 
them to proceed to the houses of all who 
have aught to give, and to rend through 
the almanac of the coming year to them 
and their friends, for which they receive 
gifts varying from one to four rupees. The 
good man of the house, however, is not 
without his share of profit from the re- 
hearsal; for, “ to hear the number of 
the year, gives length of life ; to hear the 
name of the regent of the year, delivers 
from the violence of kings ; to listen to 
the name of the regent of waters, destroys 
disease;” and so foith : every page of the 
almanac has its appropriate levvard. The 
following is the ntual for bearing the al- 
manac,— “ Sit with your face to the east 
or north, make an obeisance to Hur, 
Gourec, the sun, to brahmans, and de- 
ceased ancestois, and listen with a pure 
mind. Place before you a large dish, 
filled with ai talcs of food (this is of course 
the pciquisite of the astrological priest), 
and hold a flower or fuut in your hand. 
If a king he the listener, he must have a 
piece of gold in his hand ; if a priest, a 
flower; if a layman, a fruit. The gods 
aieto listen for two hours; a priest or a 
king, for four limits; and ordinary men, 
for six houis To listen to the almanac 
with an empty hand offends both the gods 
and deceased ancestors.” 

This is succeeded by a notice of the 
ages that are gone ; the anmveisary of the 
commencement of each yoga; their dura- 
tion ; the proportion of sin and holiness in 
each; the gradual diminution of the sta- 
ture of man, from the giants of the golden 
age to the dwarfs of this age of sin ; the 
gradual change through the four yogas ot 
the seat of life, and the various places of 
pilgrimage in each age, and so forth. 

The regents of the year are next enu- 
merated. Here it should be noted that 
they enjoy power only for a year at a 
time, and that their influence ceases when 
they lay down the sceptre. Jupiter is 
sovereign for the present year ; the sun is 
his premier; Mercury piesides over the 
waters ; Saturn regulates the fruits of the 
earth, a most unhappy appointment, which 
forebodes famine and dire calamity ; Dron 
has charge of the clouds ; Vayoo governs 
the winds, and, as the fiuit of his govern- 
ment, we are to have no fewer than three 
gales. Sarhubhoumu controls the celes- 
tial elephants, who preside over the quar- 
ters ; Sooratiundu is the inuhaut, or ele- 
phant-driver of the year; Ununtu is re- 
gent of the serpents ; and Dhunnunturee 
is president of the heavenly college of 
physicians. Rain will fall to the extent of 
ninety-six aroking, of which forty -eight 
proportions are destined to the seas and 
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oceans, twenty-nine to the mountains, and 
nineteen to the earth. This court calendar 
is followed immediately by a detail, in 
Sungskrit verse, of the consequences 
which will flow from the government of 
each of these regents ; but for this non. 
sense wc cannot make room. 

We are next told how long the gods 
will continue on earth. Vishnoo and Ju- 
gunnath have each 5,064 years left, at the 
end of which period they will quit the 
country. The village gods are gone. The 
Ganges will continue only sixty-four years. 
This idea prevails throughout the country 
from Hurecdwar to the ocean ; and a ge- 
neral impression is felt that, at the end of 
this time, the river itself will disappear. 
It is rather a hazardous experiment to 
stake the credit of a creed upon a predic- 
tion, the fulfilment of which is placed at 
so short a distance of time. 

A chronological table of past events 
follows;— it is 94 years since the Ganges 
was dried up ; 83 since the Burgees or 
Marahttas invaded the country ; 66 since 
the great famine; 47 since the gieat storm 
of Kartik ; 23 since the excessive fall of 
rain ; 1 2 since the great inundation. 

Wo have next, iu a tabular form, the 
gain and loss during the year which is 
attached to each constellation : thus, in 
Mesu, or the Ram, the gain will be 5, 
the loss 2, balance to profit 3. From this 
table each individual, knowing by refe- 
rence to the date of his nativity under 
what constellation he was born, may ascer- 
tain beforehand whether the year will be 
prosperous or adverse — a most admirable 
stimulus to industry! “ O, blindness to 
the future, wisely given !” exclaims the 
Christian poet; but the Hindu astrologer 
thinks it far wiser to lift up the veil of 
futurity, and to leveal to his disciple the 
sum of prosperity or adversity which he is 
to expect during the year. The unhappy 
patient is not, however, left without hope; 
a due application of gifts, and the per- 
formance of ceremonies, will remove even 
the inauspiciousness of the planetary in- 
fluences. According to the degree of un- 
propitiousness, let the individual bestow 
on brahmans “ umbrellas, cool mats, clari- 
fied butter, rice, gold, water-pots, silver, 
cloths, and weapons,” and the stars will 
be propitious. We ought to observe that 
this is peculiar feature in oriental astro- 
logy ; neither among the Greeks nor the 
Romans, nor even in England, in the 
days of Ashmole and Lilly, was it ever 
supposed that the unpropitious influence 
of the “heavenly intelligences” upon hu- 
man aflairs could be aveited; the learned 
astrologer was simply the prophet of good 
and evil ; he gained nothing by afflicting 
those who resorted to him with the “error 
of a harsh judgment;” but, in this land, 
there is no inauspiciousness in the planets, 
the constellations, or the lunar mansions, 


which may not be removed by the omni- 
potence of gifts to brahmans. Is it any 
wonder, then, that there are more inau. 
spicious than auspicious conjunctions in 
the life of a Hindoo ? 

Singular as it may appear, the rules for 
female immolation continue to be given 
five years after the bloody rite has been 
abolished. But the compiler is right in 
fancying that the Hindu ritual would be 
incomplete if this item were omitted. 

We must hasten to the rules for mar- 
riage. First, then, it is ordained that all 
girls must be married at the age of eight, 
nine, or ten* absolutely at ten, or imme- 
diately after, in default of which, very 
heavy punishment is incurred. If a wo- 
man be married in Assar, she will be sub- 
ject to great distress ; if in Shravun, will 
lose her children ; if in Bhadur, will be- 
come unfaithful ; if in Assur, she will 
lose her life; if in Kartik, will be visited 
with disease; if in Pous, with the loss of 
her children, and connubial disputes; if 
in Choitra, she will become proud. Four 
days in the week are auspicious for mar- 
liages, and three days the reverse. Four 
lunations are also unpropitious. Certain 
stellar mansions, and certain hours of the 
day, are enumerated, on which it may be 
solemnized without danger : — so much for 
the period of the ceremony. 

But it is in the choice of a wife that the 
Hindoo creed exerts its most baneful, 
most hateful influence; and makes ra- 
tional beings the sport of the stars and of 
the priests. Every individual is born in 
some one of the nuhhutras, or lunar man- 
sions, in number twenty-seven, which are 
divided into three classes, nine being sup- 
posed to be imbued with the qualities of 
the gods, nine with those of demons, and 
nine with those of men. The demons, as 
we all know, are continually warring with 
the gods, and endeavouring to destroy 
men. The first inquiry of a Hindoo, there- 
fore, upon any proposal of marriage is, in 
what class of these lunar mansions did the 
nativity of the boy and girl respectively 
happen. If the boy belong to the class of 
the gods, and the girl to that of men, the 
marriage may proceed ; but on no account 
when there is any liberty of choice, will 
the parents permit a marriage, if. either of 
the parties belong to the class which is sup- 
posed to be under the influence of de- 
mons ; because it is sure to involve the 
parties in misery. Every boy or girl, un- 
fortunately born in any of the lunar man- 
sions belonging to the demons, must 
marry an individual born under a similar 
nukhulra. But even supposing the nati- 
vity of the parties in this respect to agree, 
there is another astrological point to be 
determined before they can become man 
and wife. If they were both born under 
the same sign, the union will be auspi- 
cious; but if Iho birth of the one be in 
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the sixth bouse from the other, they cannot 
bemariied. 

We will only detain the reader with 
one anecdote illustrative of the utter inuti- 
lity of all these precautions to secure con- 
nubial happiness. Some thirty years ago, 
a rich native, in our neighbourhood, of 
good moral character, but a most devoted 
slave to every Hindu observance, on the 
occasion of his daughter’s marriage, spared 
no labour and expense to secure every pos- 
sible auspicious conjunction for the match. 
He expended a lac of rupees upon the as- 
trologers; and it may easily be fancied 
how great a number was mustered. Every 
man, for fifty miles round, who had any 
pretensions to an acquaintance with this 
science, flocked to him; and for six 
months was he employed, day and night, 
in examining w r ith them the nativities of 
the several bridegrooms who were pro- 
posed. Five were rejected, as wanting in au- 
spiciousness ; and one was at length chosen, 
as affording the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to every propitious association. 
The wedding was celebrated with due 
pomp ; and in six months the young hus- 
band was a corpse ! — Friend of India. 

THE rUNJAB. 

The Mofussil Ukhbar states that Run- 
jeet Sing’s troops had crossed the Indus 
at Attock, and that hostilities with Dost 
Mahomed Khan were expected to follow 
this important movement immediately. 

OUDE. 

Translation of a native letter from 
Lucknow : — “ The king, of late, amuses 
himself at Chaund Gunge, where he spends 
his money, or rather the money of the 
people, in nautches and such like de- 
baucheries. On the 12th March, a bur- 
glary, attended with a most horrible mur- 
der, was committed at Lucknow, in the 
house of a rich mahajun, when property to 
a great amount was plundered, and the 
tnahajun, his wife, und two children, were 
barbarously murdered. Although the 
crime was committed near a largo and 
populous part of the town, no traces wero 
discovered of the perpetrators. In fact, as 
usual, no trouble was taken by the govern- 
ment to detect the murderers. The king 
has, as a matter of form, taken up the 
case, and may decide it in two or three 
years.” — Sumachar lhirpun. 

His Majesty of Oude has suffered a loss 
of property, to a great amount, in jewel- 
lery and precious stones, supposed to have 
been stolen by Buksh Ali and some one 
else, and afterwards lodged in a house at 
Cawnpore. The former individual was a 
superintendent of one of the muhals of his 
majesty. The amount of the property 
stolen it is generally believed to be about 


fifteen lacs of rupees. His majesty h 
taking every step suggested by “ pru. 
dence ” (which is often found to be a 
scarce article within the limits of the 
Oude territories) for the institution of a 
strict inquiry into the circumstances con- 
nected with this mysterious case of theft. 

Some of the zemindars, who were loth 
to pay the revenue to the officers in the 
employment of the king, and who even 
had recourse to arms to oppose the de- 
mands of the chuklidars, are now induced, 
by gentle persuasion and perseverance, to 
pay the amount of revenue due to the 
state. The modo which is now adopted 
for the administration of justice is re- 
ported to be satisfactory to the subjects. 
This favourable change, no doubt, has 
taken place, in order that it might prove a 
sufficient inducement to our government 
to delay, if not abandon, the transfer of 
the Oude government to its own manage- 
ment. — Central Free Press, April 24. 

THE ARMY. 

We cannot help adverting to the Gene- 
ral Orders in the late court-martial at 
Loodianah,» on certain artillery men of 
the native troop, they having become the 
subject of much conversation in military 
circles, and forming an article in the 
Englishman , which wc assume to have been 
prepared from the proceedings. With a 
view to the comfort of his men, their com- 
manding officer, Capt. Johnson, with their 
consent, some time ago, made up cloaks 
for their use, the damage of which was 
defrayed by themselves; in process of 
time, these cloaks became worn out, and 
required to be renewed or discontinued. 
To ascertain whether it was the desiro of 
the men to have new ones, Capt. Johnson 
seems to have directed the pay havildar to 
make inquiries, and, on his reporting that 
the men were anxious to have them re- 
newed, Capt. Johnson sent the necessary 
instruction*, to the clothing agent. Thus far 
there certainly does not appear to have been 
any arbitrary conduct on the part of Capt. 
Johnson; it might, however, have been ns 
well had that officer taken some further 
steps to ascertain how far the report of the 
pay-haVildar was in accordance with the 
leal wishes of the men; doubtless from 
never having heard any objection to the 
cloaks whilst they had them in use, he in- 
ferred they were agreeable to the men. 
However, the following day, a trooper 
intimated to Capt. Johnson, that he and 
many of the men did not wish for the 
cloaks ; and that the pay-havildar had not 
ascertained their opinions. Capt. Johnson 
seems to have said, that the matter should 
he investigated, and sent the trooper to 
the guard. Much must depend on tile 
tone and manner of the man’s remon- 
. * See last vol. p. 230. 
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strance, for on it must have been ground- 
ed his order to the guard, the foundation 
of all that followed ; for, a mere remon- 
stiance, the day following an inquiry 
whether the men wished to have what they 
had the right to decline if they chose, 
could not in itself constitute a crime for 
which a man was to he placed in arrest. 
The tiooper went away dissatisfied and 
grumbling, and was ordered to hold his 
longue, and told that if he did not he 
should be gagged, which he appears to 
have been, and also to have been put into 
confinement. In this part of the case 
there must be something incorrect, for it 
would seem that the former order “ to the 
guard” did not imply confinement or ar- 
rest, but possibly only a icturn to his 
lines: this much contains the case between 
the commanding officer and trooper. On 
the troop being ordered to exercise, nine- 
teen men fell out or remained in the 
guard-house, alleging they were as guilty 
as the prisoner. Here the case assumed an 
entirely new feature ; whatever might have 
been the grievance or hardship under 
which the prisoner was suffering, it surely 
can never be contended that this voluntary 
act of tho nineteen men was justifiable or 
consistent with military disciple. Their’s 
was an act of mutiny ; they could not but 
have known they were disobeying orders, 
and that their conduct was improper and 
insufferable. Injustice to a comrade is no 
ground for insubordination in a corps ; as 
well might the Coldstream Guards have 
taken up the case of the private Hutchin- 
son, and their doing so palHatcd by a simi- 
lar defence; or in any cases which may 
happen, and happen they constantly must, 
may men unite to stand by a comrade, 
and defy or attempt to overawe their 
commanding officei, if the conduct of 
these nineteen men were not subversive of 
every principle of militaiy discipline and 
good order, and called for example. 

The whole were tried by a line court- 
martial, found guilty, and sentenced to 
be flogged ; but at the intercession of 
Capt. Johnson, the sentence, as regarded 
fifteen, it is stated, was remitted, the ori- 
ginal culprit and three others only being 
flogged, and subsequently dismissed. The 
pioceedings of the court-martial weie con- 
firmed by the officer commanding the sta- 
tion, and the sentence cariied into effect 
under his competent authority. 

The rcmaiks of the Commander-in-chief 
comment with extreme severity on the 
whole proceedings, as far as the prosecu- 
tor and confirming officer are concerned ; 
and we regret to observe, with somewhat 
of unfairness. Granting that the conduct 
of Capt. Johnson was hasty towards the 
“ original culprit,” there is no reason as- 
signed how it could be so construed as re- 
gards the other one ; on the contrary, 
rather, he is stated to intercede for, and 


succeed in saving, fifteen of them from 
the ignominy of the lash. 

It is painful to learn recourse was had 
to “ gagging we had hoped this most 
odious inode of silencing human beings 
had been exploded, and we are surprised 
to find an officer of the standing and cha- 
racter of Capt. Johnson adopting such a 
resource. With this exception, we know 
not in what particular his conduct merited 
all the severity of the supeiior authority. 
That he unwisely trusted in the repoit of 
his pay-havildar is manifest, and the result 
will no doubt form a warning to others. 
How far in other respects these proceedings, 
and the comments on them, may prove 
beneficial to the discipline of the army, wc 
presume has been decided by the head of 
the force; still we may be allowed to hold 
an opinion, and we regret it does not alto- 
gether coincide with that promulgated in 
general orders . — Meerut Obs., Mar, 12. 

BFNUAT, MEDICAL RETIRING FLINn. 

The second quarterly general meeting 
of the subscribers to the Fund was held on 
the 13th Apt 1 1, when, Mr. Coibyn having 
been called to the chair, the Report of the 
Committee of Managers for the past quar- 
ter was read. The Report stated that, 
since the quarteily meeting held in Ja- 
nuary last, the committee had submitted 
to the vote of the subscribers at laige, 1st, 
a rule, that the value of the annuity of a 
member of the medical board, after two 
years' service in that rank, should pro- 
gressively increase yearly, until in the last 
year of service, he should be only entitled 
to the annuity on paying up its full value, 
according to the Fund Table ; 2dly, a 
question with reference to the appropria- 
tion of the surplus funds, pending the de- 
cision of the Hon. the Court of Directois, 
for the operations of the Fund having a 
retrospective effect, commencing from the 
1st of January 1833, and to the Fund be- 
ing permitted to pay off' retirements in 
addition to the three which the Hon. 
Couit had declared themselves prepared to 
sanction ; and, 3dly, for filling up three 
elections to the management for the pre- 
sent year, in tho room of the senior and 
junior members who, by the regulations of 
the Fund, went out by rotation ; and in 
that of Dr. A. It. Jackson, who was tem- 
porarily elected a manager. Upon the 
rule, 74 members had voted for its being 
passed, 3 against it, giving a majority ot 
71 in its favour; for the appropriation of 
the surplus funds, 47 had voted for bo- 
nuses, 30 for annuities, —being 17 in fa- 
vour of the former; and for the appoint- 
ments to the management the following 
gentlemen were found to be re-elected, 
viz., Messrs. C. C. Egerton, and J. T. 
Pearson, and Dr. A. It. Jaekson chosen 
to succeed to the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. Surgeon A. Wood. 
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Statements had beet) received from the 
Accountant-general of donations and sub- 
scriptions effected in the military pay de- 
jwtmenfr from May to July 1834, both 
months inclusive, amounting to Sa. Rs. 
5,687; and in the civil department for 
the fourth quarter of 1833-34 amounting 
to Sa Rs. 1,281 ; likewise from the ac- 
countant to the Agra presidency of sub- 
scriptions credited in the revenue depart- 
ment, for the first and second quarters of 
the current official year, amounting to Sa. 
Rs. 1,074; total, Sa. Rs. 8,043. The 
disbursements on account of the secre- 
tary’s salary, from January 1833 to 31st 
January 1835, was Sa. Rs. 2,499, and for 
office establishment, stationery, &c., du- 
ring the quarter, Sa. Rs. 84; total. Sa. 
Rs. 2,583. 

It was with regret the committee had to 
observe, that some subscribers had recent- 
ly withdrawn their names from the so- 
ciety, on the ground that three retirements 
only having been sanctioned by the lion, 
the Court of Directors, promotion in the 
department would he rather retarded than 
accelerated. Those who had withdrawn 
were Messrs. J. Ransford, W. Gordon, A. 
Colquhoun, J. Hervey, S. Winbolt, A. 
Keir, and I'. Stott, assistant-surgeons. 
One gentleman, Mr. D. W. Nash, assis- 
tant-surgeon, had been added to the list of 
subscribers, and one who formerly with- 
drew from the fund had been re-enrolled. 
The present number borne upon the list 
was, 1 member of the medical board, 8 
superintending-surgeons, 61 surgeons, and 
1 16 assistant-surgeons; total 186. 

JOUDHPOORE. 

The report which stated the death of the 
rajah is incorrect ; he has, however, reach- 
ed the seventh stage of this eventful his- 
tory, and cannot linger much longer. He 
has again embraced his former austere life, 
.and never appears beyond the precincts of 
his palace. The ryots and troops are both 
discontented ; the former at being aban- 
doned to the unrestrained tyranny of the 
collectors, and the latter at the very rea- 
sonable cause of not receiving tlieir pay. 

■To such a height has this discontent reach- 
ed, that the deposition of the rajah is 
eagerly desired, and would be quickly 
accomplished, did not a fear of the Com- 
pany restoring him, restrain the reformers 
of Joudhpoore. — MofussUUk/ibar, Apr. 18. 

CHURCH- BUILDING FUND. * 

The Church-building Fund for India 
has now, we are well aware, taken its 
stand with other similar institutions for 
wise and benevolent purposes. Its details 
are conducted in the usual manner, and 
through the medium of its secretary, 
whose attention (as every subscriber, or at 
least every collector well knows) has be$n 
Asiat. Journ, N. S. Vot. 1 8.No. 71. 
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of late fully directed to it. As a system, 
it may appear liable to fluctuations, in con- 
sequence of the frequent change of resi- 
dence amongst the subscribers. 

The expectations encouraged hitherto 
have not, we understand, been disappoint- 
ed. It was anticipated that a probable 
income of Rs. 12,000 might he calculated 
upon; eight months have elapsed, and 
very nearly R s . 8,000 have been realized. 

It is true that a considerable part of this 
arises from donations, which will not he 
repeated; but it is equally true, that the 
amount of arrears, now privately called 
for from every station, has not yet been 
received nor accounted for; indeed, there 
has not been sufficient time for this in 
most cases. When all the collections are 
forwarded, the above statement will, we 
have been given to understand, require 
little or no alteration. 

There has been, during the month, a 
meeting of the trustees, and measures have 
been taken for carrying into immediate 
effect the wishes of the subscribers. We 
understand from good authority thatCawn- 
pore is the station whose wants are deemed 
most pressing. Here, therefore, most pro- 
bably, the promised aid will be at once 
supplied ; but various arrangements will 
have to be considered ere the undertaking 
is commenced, and the first stone of the 
new church is laid .— -Christian Intelligent . 
cer for May. 

TREASURY PAYMENTS. 

The Gazette of April 29 announces an 
important alteration in the mode of effect- 
ing the treasury payments. Instead of 
being discharged in cash, as heictofore, at 
the General Treasury, all demands upon 
that office will be paid by cheques of the 
sub-treasurer on the Bank of Bengal. 
What arrangement has been made with the 
Bank to indemnify it for the extra esta- 
blishment and extra responsibility thus 
entailed upon it, we are not yet aware ; 
but we anticipate advantage both to the 
public and to the Bank in the increased 
facilities which the latter will acquire to 
support and extend its paper circulation. — 

Cal. Courier. 

GOVERNMENT SERVANTS. 

A report prevails here, that on order 
will shortly issue from “ Council,” by 
which every servant of government, whe- 
ther English or Hindoostanee, must state 
the amount of his income, ^is outlay, and 
credit, and furnish an inventory of his do- 
mestic establishment, his wife or compa- 
nion, servants, houses, &c. &c. This is 
perhaps a further development of the 
/nerit sy stem. —Delhi Paper. 

THE RAJAH OF BENARES. 

Udit Narayen, rajah of Benares, died 

(X) 
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at his residence near Benares on the 4th 
April, aged 65. The rnjah was greatly 
beloved; he was a good landlord, a kind 
and discriminating master, a bountiful 
almsgiver, and the generous supporter of 
many men of ability and rank who had 
themselves, or were descended from fami- 
lies who had, occupied the high places in 
Hindoostan. For many years, he ma- 
naged with wisdom and efficiency his am- 
ple domains, acquired and hereditary ; he 
displayed a vigour seldom discovered by 
the debauched and enervated chiefs of 
Ilindoostan. lie has been accused, and 
suffered much on the charge, of tyranny 
and oppression within his hereditary domi- 
nions ; the general diffusion of wealth, 
the comfoi table and flourishing state of 
the people, the fine sheets of cultivation 
within those very districts, afford the best 
and mostsatisfaetoiy proof that the charges 
were in a gieat degree unfounded. The 
real instigatois of the cry of oppression 
were not the cultivators or village commu- 
nities, but a set of persons who, in their 
day, usurped the proprietory right, but 
had fallen before the rising foitunes of the 
rajah’s family. The rajah is succeeded by 
his nephew and adopted son, a lari of 
about fourteen years of age, who, having 
been fed on the best of the land, like the 
queen bee, is larger and older-looking 
* than he actually is. — Mofusstl Paper. 

NATIVES OF BUNnFI.rUND. 

Some of the natives of Bundelcund 
who, in consequence of the famished state 
of that country, flocked to Allahabad last 
year, seeking for livelihood, are still main- 
taining themselves here by public charity. 
The women are seen begging about with 
baskets upon their heads containing in- 
fants. They are induced to adopt such 
means, no doubt, with the view of at- 
tracting greater attention, being real ob- 
jects of chaiity. They endeavour to im- 
pose on the public by stating that those 
infants are twins. — Central Free Prtss. 


THF CIVIL SERVICE. 

Information has been received, that the 
Court of Directors have conceded one 
point — only one — to the civil service, 
among the vaiious objects solicited in their 
memorials. The Court have allowed the 
leave of absence on sick certificate to be 
extended °nce,JLp two years, leaving every 
other resti iction of time upon its present 
footing. The doubts which existed whe- 
ther furloughs on sick leave did not extend 
to the east coast of America as well as to 
the west, have, we understand, been re- 
solved in the negative, and the Court aie 
unwilling to allow their servants to go 
there otherwise than on the footing of a 
trip to Europe. — Cal. Courier, April 21. 


ASSASSINATION OF MR. FRASER. 

Native letters from Delhi communicato 
the information that Nuwaub Shumsodeen 
presented himself in that city on the 1 8th 
April, and was immediately put under 
arrest and confined in quarters prepared for 
him at the Cashmere Gate, where lie is 
allowed the privilege of being attended by 
two of his personal servants, — Cal. Courier. 

SPURIOUS .MANILLA INDIGO. 

“ There has lately appeared in the Cal. 
cutta market, an article pui porting to he 
indigo from Manilla, The packages con- 
taining it arc to all appearance Chinese, 
being covered with mats and tied round 
wilh split rattans, like tea-boxes. A 
sample of this having been sent me, in 
August last, for comparison of quality 
with other indigo, I caused a portion to 
be incinerated, and found the ash highly 
ferruginous, and weighing fifty-two per 
cent, of the whole, — eighteen being the 
greatest per-ccntagc I had ever found, and 
that only in refuse indigo. The specific 
gravity was 1*80. Some of the ash, dis- 
solved in muriatic acid, afforded a copious 
precipitate to miniate of barytes and prus- 
siate of potass. I therefore imagined that 
the indigo had been precipitated from the 
vat with a ferruginous alum, and pro- 
ceeded no farther with its examination. 
Having been, however, recently favoured 
with another sample from Mr. C. K. Ro- 
bison, under a suspicion that the substance 
was not indigo, but Prussian blue , I sub- 
mitted a portion to tests which at once 
proved the tiuth of this supposition. By 
digestion in caustic alkali, hydrocyanic 
acid may be taken up, while the oxide of 
iron remains behind ; by adding to it a 
drop or two of sulphate of iion, the Pius- 
sian blue is again formed. The readiest 
test, however, is to place a small portion 
of the suspected matter on a hot coal or 
iron. If it be indigo, a fine purple smoke 
instantly rises, and it takes fire, Thu 
prussiate gives off water, and at last burns 
feebly. It is also much heavier than in- 
digo, and its colour, in the cake, is a fine 
clear blue, rather of a coppery streak. 

“ It is reported that the article in ques- 
tion was manufactured at America and 
shipped to France, where indigo was selling 
at fourteen francs. Being unsaleable, it was 
re-shipped to America, whence it found 
its way to Canton, where it underwent 
soijie change, and was brought to Cal- 
cutta, and remains to spread alarm among 
our manufacturers of indigo at the prospect 
of a fair competition in the blue market 
they have so long monopolized.” — Mr. 
Pnnsep , Journ. As. Soc. for February. 

THE RAMSANEHIS OF WESTERN INDIA. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society fo r 
February contains an account by Capt. 
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Westmacott of a sect of Hindu schisma- 
tics in Western India, calling themselves 
Ram&anthl , or Friends of God : — 

R&mcharan, the founder of the Ram- 
sanehts, was a R&mavat Byragi, born 
A.D. 1719,* at Sorahchasen, a village in 
the principality of Jypur. Thu precise 
period, nor the causes, which led him to 
abjure the religion of his fathers, do not 
appear: but he steadily denounced idol- 
worship, and suffered on this account great 
persecution from the biahmans. On quit- 
ting the place of his nativity in 1750, he 
wandered over the country, and eventually 
repaired to Bhilwttra, in the Udipur terri- 
tory, where, after a residence of two 
years, Bhirn Singh, prince of that state, 
and lather of the piesent tana, was urged 
by the priests to harass him to a degree 
which compelled him to abandon the 
town. 

The then chief of Shdhpura, who also 
bore the name of Bhim Singh, compas- 
sionating his misfoi tunes, offered the wan- 
derer an asylum at his court, and prepaied 
a suitable escort to attend him : the sage, 
while he availed himself of the courtesy, 
humbly excused himself fioin accepting 
the elephants and equipage sent for his 
conveyance, and arrived at Shahpura on 
foot, in the year 1767; but he does not 
seem to have settled there permanently 
until two years later, fiom which time it 
may be pioper to date the institution of 
the sect. Ratncharan expired in the 
month of April 1798, in the seventy - 
ninth year of Ins age, and his cotpsc was 
reduced to ashes in the great temple at 
Shahpura. 

Sadlia Rfim, governor of BhilwAra, a 
bania of the Deopuia tiibe, was one of 
Ramcharan’s bitterest enemies . he on one 
occasion despatched a Singif to Shahpura 
to put the schismatic to death ; but the 
latter, who probably got information of 
his purpose, bent Ins bead low us the man 
entered, and told him to perform the ser- 
vice on which he was deputed, but to re- 
member that, as the Almighty alone be- 
stowed life, man could not destroy it 
without the divine permission. The hired 
assassin trembled at what he took for pre- 
ternatural foresight in his intended victim, 
fell at his feet, and asked forgiveness. 

Ratncharan composed 36,250 sabd oi 
hymns, each containing from five to eleven 
verses : thirty-two letters go to each aslok, 
which give the above total. lie was suc- 
ceeded in the spiritual directorship by 
Ramjan, one of his twelve chela or disci- 
ples. This person was born at the village 
of Sirsin, embraced the new doctrine in 

* A. Samvat 1776- , , ... 

t Singl. A particular cast of Hindus, so called 
m R4jw4ra from their conducting a number ot 
their own, and of the Mahesri and Suruogl tribes 
of Banias, to noted places of pilgrimage, free ot 
all expense. The word is evidently a toirupllon 
from Sangf, a companion. 


1768, and died at Shahpura in 1809, after 
a reign of twehe years, two months, and 
six days. He composed 18,000 sabd. 

The third hierarch, Dulha Rfim, be- 
came a RAmsanchi, A.D. 1776, and died 
in 1821 : he wrote 10,000 sabd, and about 
4,000 saki, or epic poems, in praise of 
men eminent for viitue not only of bis 
own faith, but among Hindus, Muham- 
ined.ms, and others. 

Chan a Dfis was converted at the early 
age of twelve years, ascended the throne* 
in 1824, and died in 1831. lie is said to 
have written 1,000 sabd, but would not 
permit tlieii being committed to paper. 

Narjiyan Das, the fourth in descent 
from llamchaian, now (ills the chair of 
spiritual dncctor. 

On the demise of a mahant, an assem- 
bly of the priests and laity is convened at 
Shahpura, to elect a successor, who is 
chosen with reference alone to his wisdom 
and virtues. He is installed on the thir- 
teenth day after the office falls vacant, on 
which occasion the ByiAgis entertain the 
entile Hindu population of the town with 
a banquet of sweetmeats at the temple 
within the city walls, known by the name 
of ltammeri.f 

The only difference between the garb 
of the mahant and that of the priests con- 
sists in the quality of the cloth, which is 
made of cotton of rather a finer texture 
than theirs their diet is the same, and 
consists of dry cakes of coarse wheat flour, 
without any kind of seasoning. The supe- 
rior resides at Shahpura, the chief place of 
their religion, but occasionally leaves it 
lor a period of one or two months, wan- 
dering over the country, to mortify his body 
and accustom it to endure fatigue. 

The Ramsanehis believe in the unity 
and omnipotence of God, whom they re- 
gard as the author of creation, preserva- 
tion, and destruction ; nor, so far as I could 
learn, do they hold his nature and attri- 
butes to differ materially from the doctrine 
professed by ourselves. They call the Su- 
picme Being, Ram; he is the source of 
all good, and the avertcr of evil, and, 
as none can fathom his decrees, resigna- 
tion to them is implicitly enjoined. Man 
is pronounced incapable of any exertion 
of hnnself: whatever comes to pass is 
accomplished through the divine agency ; 
and as God alone is the bestower of re- 
wards and punishments, the R&insandhis 
are instructed to be constant in bis wor- 
ship, in the morning, at noon and night, 
and always to ask blessing before go- 
ing to meals. The fcoul is believed to be 

♦ Gatldf is the term 
cushion of the sunerio 
prince), the or.ly title by 
spoken of by the R4m 
him with profound obt 
his foot, and lay their ft 
which he is seated. 

t Merf signifies an upper-roomed house In the 
language ot Rajwara. 


invariably 


applied 
MrAj ( 


, to the 
r and mahiirAi (mighty 
whu h he is addressed and 
sanChls. They approach 
usance, reverently touch 
irchcads to the marble on 
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an emanation from 1 the divine spirit, which 
takes flight to heaven on the dissolution of 
the human frame; and they inculcate, if a 
person commit sin, who has enjoyed the 
advantages of education and is versed in 
the scriptures, no future act, however 
exemplary, can procure his remission from 
punishment; but in the case of an illiterate 
man, that he may, by study, devotion, and 
repentance, obtain absolution of his crimes. 

The formation and worship of idols is 
expressly prohibited. The R&msan&his 
pass the Hindu gods unnoticed, and no 
sort of images or symbols of idolatry are 
admitted into their temples. When 1 
pointedly asked Narayan Das his opinion 
of idol worship, he replied in verse : — “ As 
to lave the body in the ocean is equivalent 
to bathing in all the rivers of earth, since 
they flow into the great deep ; and to irri- 
gate the roots of a tree is sufficient, without 
further waste, to nourish and bring forth 
its leaves, its flowers, and its fruits ; so to 
worship the omnipotent God, does away 
the necessity of addressing all inferior 
deities." 

The mahant said it was a mistake to 
suppose the doctrine of the sect was new 
—it had in fhet existed in the world from 
a very remote period, though shorn of its 
purity by admixture with debasing super- 
stitions and false tenets, engrafted upon it 
from time to time by the ignorant and de- 
signing. Men were born in every age who 
held sound principles of belief, but perse- 
cution compelled them to recant their opi- 
nions, or to take refuge in the wilds. It 
was reserved for Rimcharan to frame a 
code from the most approved writings of 
Hindu law-givers: to avoid giving a shock 
to the prejudices of the people he desired 
to convert, he wisely took the Sliastras for 
his guide, culling that which was good, 
and rejecting all that he deemed mischie- 
vous— -and he called those who adopted his 
opinions Rdmsanelu, friends or servants of 
God. 

The mahant readily engaged to furnish 
me with a complete collection of their sa- 
cred writings ; but as there was but one 
copy in the temple, I succeeded in bring- 
ing away with me only a few selections, of 
which I subjoin a translation. The head of 
each page is inscribed with the holy name 
of R&m, used by the society as an initial 
title of respect, corresponding with the 
Alif (Allah) of the Musalmans, and Sri 
of the Hindus, and signifying, that an 
author solicits the blessing of God on 
commencing a worktand invokes success 
on the undertaking. ▼ 

The mahant wrote the first sabd in an 
elegant hand ; the rest were transcribed by 
the priests in a corresponding style of 
beauty, and red-ink marks are introduced 
in the commencement and end of each 
couplet. The religious works of the R&m- 
sandhis are written in the Peva N&gari 


character, and chiefly In the Hindi lan- 
guage, with an admixture of Rajwlrii pro- 
vincialisms— but there are also a great 
many Sanskrit and some Panjabi verses, 
and Arabic and Persian words likewise 
find a place. 


ftta&ra*. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EXCLUSION OF NATIVE-BORN WIDOWS FROM 
THE MADRAS MILITARY FUND. 

We notice the revival of a discussion, in 
some of the Madras papers, regarding that 
clause in the regulations of the Madras Mi- 
litary Fund, which excludes Eurasian 
ladies from the benefits of the institution, 
should they become the widows of military 
officers — an objectionable and illiberal rule 
which, happily, does not obtain in Bengal. 

As far as we can understand the matter, 
the objection of the majority of the Madras 
officers to admit country-born ladies to 
benefit by the fund, appears to be based 
upon the supposition that that class of fe- 
males is inferior to those who are born and 
educated in Europe or elsewhere, and that 
it is impolitic to encourage alliances be- 
tween them and the military. Now, how 
far this is made out under the Madras pre- 
sidency we cannot pretend to say ; but 
looking at the elements of the Eurasian 
character — looking at the results of educa- 
tion and good society, as manifested in so 
many instances under this presidency and 
in the West Indies, — we should imagine 
that there is nothing which entitles the 
Eurasian per se to be held inferior to the 
European, that may not be set aside by 
European agency. We altogether dismiss 
objections founded on colour — “ the sha- 
dowed livery of the burning sun,” — for it 
accords not with our notions of the intelli- 
gence and liberality of the Madras army, 
to suppose that such childish prejudices 
can weigh with them for one second. Nei. 
ther do we attach any importance to the 
objection founded upon birth ; for, as those 
unhappy connexions which originated the 
race of Eurasians are fast going out of 
fashion, there will not be ten years hence 
a dozen females of respectable descent on 
the father’s side who claim native mothers ; 
and to provide against their admission to 
the benefits of the fund would be a piece 
of ultra-absurdity. We are then reduced 
to the belief that it is the general inferiority 
of the Eurasian ladies, resulting from de- 
fect of education, singular manners, &c., 
that sways so large a body of British offi- 
cers, in persisting in an uncharitable denial 
of their pretensions to share the same ad- 
vantages as the European widows of offi- 
cers ; and, under this view, we are tempted 
to ask whether it would not be good policy, 
considering the comparatively small num- 
ber of English ladies who come to India, 
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to bold out an inducement to the parent* 
of Eurasians to make them equal to tlte 
English ? If we are answered generally in 
the affiimative, we may rejoin— “ why not, 
then, throw open the military fund to them, 
as one of the first steps towards the deside, 
ratum?” A father, who sees that there is 
an insuperable barrier to the elevation of 
his child to an equality with the daughters 
of his countrywomen, naturally feels dis- 
inclined to give her an education that will 
only render her the more sensible to the 
unmerited contumely. He, accordingly, 
puts her into an academy at one of the pre- 
sidencies— endows her with a few superfi- 
cial accomplishments, and, after obtaining 
for her, for the sake of her own future hap- 
piness, admission into a circle of society 
remote from and dissimilar to his own, is 
too happy if she finds some respectable clerk 
in moderate circumstances, or some officer 
in the country service, to take her to wife. 
Now, if the odious distinctions at present 
under view were fairly abolished, military 
men, having brunette daughters, would 
send them to England, obtain for them the 
same cultivation that others enjoy, and 
bring them back to their own homes, and 
better spheres— there to acquire the regard 
of some man of station and character, and 
ultimately become ornaments of the first 
circles in India. This is not mere theory. 
The Bengal army can produce a hundred 
instances of the coriectness of the position. 
Let the Madras officers also earnestly re- 
consider the matter. — Cal, Englishman, 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

In our last Herald, we gave a copy of 
the proceedings of a court martial, which 
terminated in the award of a corporal pu- 
nishment of six hundred lashes to an Euro- 
pean private. The sentence was approved, 
confirmed, and ordered to be carried into 
execution, by his exc. the commander-in- 
cbief. We do not now allude to it at all in 
deprecation of the punishment awarded — 
the offence, an act of mutiny, richly merited 
it ; but we bring it forward to show in one 
sense the practical operation of that last 
misjudging act of hasty legislation which 
Lord W. Bentinck has left as a legacy to the 
Indian army. It is not ourselves alone 
that will draw the contrast we are about 
practically to illustrate ; it must force itself 
into the minds of the soldiery, European 
and native: it cannot fail to give rise to 
heart-burnings and jealousies, to be fol- 
lowed perhaps by the more serious conse- 
quences that attend the sneering taunt, and 
this, too, amongst those servants of the state 
whom it should be the aim and policy, as it 
is undoubtedly the duty, of our Govern- 
ment to cement in one bond of union, to 
remove from them all feelings of division, 
and instil, by the example of uniform 
treatment, the sentiment that all are soldiers 
of one military seiviee, associated in one 


common body, and governed by one uni. 
versal principle of rule. 

What, however, must have been the 
feelings excited, the promptings of natural 
impulse, amongst our own countrymen, 
and the native soldiery of the Nag pore 
subsidiary force, when ordered out to wit- 
ness the indentation of the lash on the 
back of Private Doyle, had they at the same 
moment been in possession of the courts 
martial whose proceedings are now lying 
before us. Shame, jealousy, and indigna- 
tion, if not sterner and deeper feelings, go- 
verning the emotions on the one side, and 
the self-satisfied and taunting smile, the 
triumph of ignorant minds, so inexpressibly 
irritating to the beholder and the victim, 
would not fail to have been shown on the 
other. The hrst trial before us is of Pri- 
vate Govindoo, of the 45th N. Lon the fol- 
lowing charge : — ‘‘ For conduct to the 
prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline ; in having, at Moulmein, on the 
13th February, when ordered into confine- 
ment, by Lieut. Col. Hugh lioss, as a 
punishment for wanton inattention at drill, 
falsely and most disrespectfully accused 
his commanding officer, the said Lieut. 
Col. Ross, of having struck him violently 
with his sword whilst at drill.” The find- 
ing was guilty— the sentence 300 lashes. 
This was approved by the commander-in- 
chief, with the following remarks : — “ Ap- 
proved ; but, in consequence of the regula- ' 
lion now in force, the corporal punishment 
awarded is hereby remitted: a discharge 
certificate for Private Govindoo will be 
sent in without delay.” — Mad, Herald, 

MADRAS MILITARY FUND. 

( From a Correspondent . y— One of the re- 
gulations of this fund piovides that, in any 
year that the disbursements of it encroach 
on the capital beyond what is essential to 
purchase all the annuitants’ claim on it, 
the income to the widows and children 
be subjected to a deduction to cover 
such amount. On one occasion, it was 
thought, that it must have been put in 
force ; but afterwards it was found not 
to be necessary. There are two brandies 
of receipts ; the one donations, which 
are invariably applied to the increase of 
the capital. The subscription and in- 
terest, &c furnish funds to pay the an- 
nuities: should these last fall short, in 
any year, then a reduction is to be made 
in the annuities, so that no debt may bp 
incurred in this branch. 

Accounts for 1832 and 1833. 

Receipts. 1832. 1833. 

Subscriptions and arrears Rs. 2,28,631 2,68,679 

Donations 91,715 80,357 

Do. Court of Directors 17,500 17,600 

Interest 2,03,449 1,83,481 

Refunded 422 872 

Miscellaneous 2 — 

Total Madras Rs 5,41,619 5,19,689 

Net decrease of Reaeipts 1833 .... Rs. 23,030 
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Disbursements. 

1832. 

1833. 

Passage Money 

Annuities. 

. 75,620 

. 3,41,373 

78,840 

3,97,169 

Equipment Allowance . . . 

. 30,000 

11,741 

Income 

32,051 

43,738 

Interest 

3,995 

— 

Miscellaneous 

226 

749 

Secretary’s Pay 

9,000 

8,247 

Difference of exchange • 

~ 

36.905 

Total Madras Rs. . . . 

4,92,266 

6,77 389 


Increase of Disbursements 1833 .... Its. 85,123 
Statement of Subscribers Married and 
Unmarried. 



Married. 

Unmarried. Total. 

Colonels 

. 33 

3 

30 

Lieut. Colonels . . . 

51 

26 

77 

Majors 

Captains 

.. 68 

31 

99 

. 198 

180 

378 

Lieutenants 

. 127 

432 

559 

Ensigns 

12 

263 

275 

Total- ■ 

■■ 489 

935 

1,424 


Number of Widows and Children upon 
the Fund on 31st December 1833. 



1832. 

1833. 

Deduct 

No. Widows. Admitted. 

Casualties. 

Colonels 

13 

— 

— 

Lieut. Colonels 

33 

2 

3 

Majors 

IB 

2 



Captains 

68 

7 

3 

Lieutenants ■ • 

24 

« 5 


Ensigns 

2 

— 

- 

Total Widows 1.54 

16 

6 

Total Children 273 

29 

11 

Total of both 

427 

45 

17 


Rank and Number of Officers leceiving 
pecuniary aid fiom the 1st Jan. to 3lst 
Dec. 1833. 


ravage to Europe . . 

Do. from do 

EqulpmentAHowance 
Income 

Total 



1 ' 1 

J . i 




lj 

j s 

9 

a 

1 

i ! 

a 


1 p. 



S 

1 o 

j 

1 w 

H 

2 

3 

9 

28 

8 ! 

3 

47 

1 

2 

19 

» 1 

31 

! — 

9 

101 

38 1 

148 

1 3 1 

1 23 

148 | 

65 

229 


Abstract. Rs a. p. 

Disbursement* in 1833 5,77,381)13 3 

Receipts 4,30.232 10 10 


Excess of Disbursements 1,47.157 2 5 

Net decrease of Receipts m 1833 . . 23,0.10 0 4 


Rupees • 1,80,336 5 11 


Capital on 31st Dec. 1832 23,81,058 13 11 

Donations received in 1833 88,356 9 1 


24,60,415 7 0 

Deduct excess of Disbursements • • 1,47,157 2 5 


Rupees -.23,22,258 4 7 


MAD^I CLUB. 

We copy from the Herald the proceed- 
ings of an extraordinary general meeting 
of the Madras Club on Thursday last,* to 
take into consideration the expediency of 
providing accommodation for married 
subscribers and their families. It will be 
* See p. 108. 


seen that the married men carried the day, 
although it was a Lard run— 21 to 24. We 
are not surprised that there should be a 
great desire on the part of the married sub- 
scribers to have accommodation for their 
families when they visit Madras ; but how 
it is to be effected in connexion with the 
club, without destroying the characteiistic 
features of that excellent institution, ap- 
pears to us no easy matter to point out. The 
Madras has succeeded so admirably, that 
we think it very hazardous, to say the 
least of it, to make so vital an alteration as 
to convert it into a “ family hotel.” Be- 
sides, we much doubt whether the princi- 
pal object in the establishment of clubs 
would be attainable; we mean good ac- 
commodation and moderate charges, in an 
establishment where it would be necessary 
to make provision for a whole retinue of 
male and female servants. If the whole of 
the additional charges which must be incur- 
red in order to provide for the families of 
of married subscribers will have to be di- 
vided amongst them, we much doubt whe- 
ther they will find the club-house and 
family- hotel more economical than private 
dwelling-houses; and if they are to fall 
upon all members alike, it will be unjustly 
taxing the unmarried for the accommoda- 
tion of the married subset ibers. 

It is said that some of the old bachelor 
members are in despair at the very idea of 
intioducmg squalling brats “ mewling 
and puking in the nurses’ arms wliikt 
others are of opinion, that, as the altera- 
tions at present in contemplation are in- 
tended solely foi the benefit of the martied 
subscribers, there should he established, in 
connexion with the Madras Club, a 
foundling hospital for the accommodation 
of the uumariied. — Mad. Gaz., jtpr. L'. 1 ). 


ikmtfmi’- 

LAW. 

Summit Ajjawlut, A\ml l 2 1 . 

Kishorduwis ulludllodhn A'ldum, Marwudcc 
of Sholajiore, Appellant ; Lieut. Vardan, 
Quarter master lsf Light Cavalry , ditto , 
Respondent — The respondent was charg- 
ed with having seduced away Gunga, the 
wife of the appellant, in 1832, who, after 
wasting a very long time in making his 
complaint, first to the senior officers of 
the regiment, Lieut. Wylie, Capt. Owen, 
and Major Thomas, and then to Brigadier- 
Gen. Gilbert at Belgaum,an<l lastly to Col. 
Brooks, commandant at Slid a pore, was re- 
ferred to the Dewanee Adawlut for redress. 
He accordingly instituted a suit in the civil 
court, where it was proved by witnesses 
and the confesson of Gunga herself, that 
she was unconsciously taken to the house 
of Mr. Vardon by two of his servants, un- 
der the pretext of shewing the residence 
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of her brother. There she was forced to 
stop against her will, and had some intoxi- 
cating liquor given to her, and it was, she 
confessed, in a state of consequent ine- 
|>riety, that she was deprived of her chas- 
tity. On these facts being proved, Mr, 
Hutt, the assistant judge, caused her to 
be restored to the appellant; but Mr. 
Pringle, the magistrate, to whom respon- 
dent appealed the very same day, was 
pleased to reverse the decision, and sen- 
tenced the appellant himself to imprison- 
ment for six months and a fine of Its. 100. 
Mr. Marriott, the session judge, to whom 
the appellant made known his case from 
the prison, fully enquired into eveiy cir- 
cumstance connected with it, and having 
punished the parties, who had given false 
witness in favour of the respondent, with 
dhe end and lashes, ordered the appellant 
to be teleased, after being impiisoned for 
two and a-quarter months. Respondent 
again marched to Kishoradas’s house, at 
the head of his seivants, and got possession 
of his lost beauty ; and, for the better se- 
curity, sent her away to Aculcote, with 
Balloo, a servant of his, who both were 
soon after seized, brought back, and im- 
prisoned by Mr. Hutt, at the instance of 
the appellant. He then petitioned Mr. 
Hell, tlie acting session judge, praying 
for some punishment to the respondent for 
the crime proved against him, but was 
directed to sue for damages in the civil 
court. This he did accordingly, and Mr. 
Luard, who was then acting for Mr.llutt, 
decided in favour of Lieut. Vardon, ami 
sentenced Kishordass to an imprisonment 
for twelve months and a fine of 550 rupees. 
The appellant for the second lime laid bis 
case before Mr. Marriott, from prison, 
and, after a proper inquiry, the fine was 
remitted, and he was set fiee, and per- 
mitted to appeal again for damages within 
twenty days. He thereupon repeated his 
original claim of 25,000 rupees, which, 
however, was non-suited by Mr. Williams, 
the joint-judge of Poona, to whom the in- 
quiry was specially entrusted by the sud- 
dur. Kishordass finally appealed to the 
suddur. 

Mr. Kentish , second judge, was this 
day pleased, in a summary way, to con- 
firm the decision of the joint-judge. Thus 
the appellant, after the lapse of so many 
years, and so many appeuls to the different 
tribunals, found himself deprived of cha- 
racter, money, and above all, one of the 
highest comforts that a man can possess in 
this world .—- Bombay Durpun , April 24. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDIAN NAVY. 

To Captain Sir Charles Malcolm, Knt., 
Superintendent of the Indian Navy. 

Sir*. — The recent regulation for the more 
efficient control of the dock-yards and 
establishment therewith connected, having 


been now one jrear in operation, l deem it 
right to submit a few observations for the 
information of yourself and Government, 
but principally with the view that pub- 
licity may be given to the great reduction 
that has taken place in constructing or re. 
pairing vessels in the Government dock- 
yards ; and which I have no doubt, when 
generally known, will be the means of the 
establishment bringing in a considerable 
revenue to Government, instead, as hi- 
therto, an expense to the state. 

The principul cause of the reduction 
in building, has been through giving 
full cirect to the system of contract labour 
(which was a matter of serious discussion 
and consideration by you four years back), 
instead of the former system of daily mus- 
tered labours, under an inefficient control, 
who had no interest or responsibility in the 
speedy completion or cheapness of the 
work performed ; and it was only the late 
increase to the controlling department in 
the dock-yard, and by the supeiintendence 
of which, eacli separate part of a ship’s 
frame can be put together at the real value 
of the labour required for so doing, by con- 
tract. 

It is right to observe, that the present 
cost of timber and other materials required 
in ship-building is about fifty per cent, less 
than in 1826, which was the latest period 
that vessels of importance \* ei c built for bis 
Majesty’s or the Honourable Company’s 
government. In Ibis year the bull of his 
Majesty’s 81-gun ship “ Calcutta,” of 
2,298 tons, was completed (on the old sys- 
tem) at a cost of about 6,93.606 rupees, 
which is about 34,000 rupees more than a 
ship of the same class could be built for 
the royal navy in Great Britain. 

With a view to ascertain the advantage 
that would arise to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by constiucting ships of a large class 
in these dock-yards, the builders have 
(after much attention to the subject) pre- 
pared me an estimate of the probable cost 
of building a similar vessel to the “ Cal- 
cutta,” which would only amount to 
4,42,530 rupees; and instead of being, as 
formerly, 34,000 rupees more than the 
cost of such a ship in England,* it exhi- 
bits a reduction on the English cost of 
2,10,260 ; and as it is universally admitted 
that a Bombay teak-built ship is fifty per 
cent, superior to vessels built in Europe, 
I am therefore of opinion, that when tliese 
facts are generally known, the Bombay 
dock-yards will have more employment 
than they can perform^ j^rticularly as the 
i eduction in building for the royal navy 
must be a matter of real national impor- 
tance. 

As regards merchant- vessels, I do not 
hesitate to say, that the best description of 

* The cost of the hull of an eighty-gun ship, 
built in England, is taken from Mr. Edye’s publi- 
cation of 1832. 
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vessels can be built for £12 per ton, which 
is much less than substantial vessels can be 
burlt for in Europe ; for the hull, spars, 
and boats, of a beautiful copper. fasten- 
ed schooner of 200] tons, was launched in 
October last, for his Highness the Imaum 
of Muscat, at a much less cost than I have 
here stated. 

The superintending establishment (as 
per margin)* for working the steam- 
engine, (seldom oftener than a few hours 
once a fortnight) costs the government 300 
rupees per mensem ; and the individuals 
employed are also attached to the mint, 
with separate salaries for each department ; 
and although Mr. Ingle, the superinten. 
dent (who is a highly deserving individual), 
considers it necessary to have an assistant, 
yet I am of opinion that the superinten- 
dence of one person is quite sufficient for a 
simple engine on shore, that is so seldom 
worked. 

One great defect in our dock-yard, is 
the inferior quality of our iron-work, 
which requires remedy; and to effect 
which, I would suggest that a respectable 
blacksmith-foreman be appointed exclu- 
sively to the yard, instead of the assistant- 
engineer ; and who, in case of necessity, 
could also attend the engine when working. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity 
of bringing to your notice the indefatiga- 
ble zeal and exertion of the builders in in- 
troducing the new system of contract work, 
as it would have been quite impossible to 
have effected it without the whole exertion 
of individuals possessing the powerful in- 
fluence they do over the different classes of 
artificers ; and it can only be through the 
agency of persons possessing such influ- 
ence, that can render efficient an establish- 
ment where the quantity of labour fl uctuates 
so much, and where no fixed establishment 
is maintained to meet contingencies. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. Cogan, 

Controller of the Dock-yards, 
Bombay , Controller's Office , 

2 6th December , 1834. 

col. dickson’s court-martial. 

The court-martial which has been sitting 
at Poona on Lieut.Col. Dickson, of H.M. 
40th, terminated its proceedings on the 
23d inst. Its decision, of course, has not 
yet been made known, but we have ob- 
tained a copy of the charges. 

Charges preferred by Lieut. Col. Valiant 
(sen. lieut.col. of H.M. 40th regt., and 
col. commanding the garrison of Bom- 
bay) against Lieut. Col. A. Hill Dick. 
son r of H.M. 40th regt. of Foot. 

For highly irregular and oppressive 
conduct, as commanding officer of H.M. 
40th regt., in the following instances : — 

• Superintendent, Mr. Ingle .... 200 
Assistant, Mr. Enderwick .... 100 

Rupees 900 


1st. In having, at Colnha, on or about 
the 29th March 1834, on no sufficient 
grounds, caused the long hair of a girl, 
named Mary Walsh, to be cut off, and the 
said girl, together with her sister Cathe- 
rine, from that day, to be confined to the 
lines of the regiment for the period of six 
months. 

2d. In having, at Colaba, on or about 
17th April 1834, caused two girls, named 
Mary Walsh and Anne Smith, to be flogged 
in his presence, in the orderly room of the 
regiment, by the schoolmaster serjeant, 
with a horsewhip; and in having, some 
days afterwards, confined the said girls in 
a dark room, at his, Lieut. Col. Dickson’s, 
quarters. 

3d. In having, at the same place, on or 
about 22d May 1834, caused a girl, named 
Sarah Maitland, to be punished, by re. 
ceiving two dozen strokes with a cane on 
her hands, and again, on the following 
day, having her flogged in his presence by 
the schoolmaster-serjeant, on the bare pos- 
teriors, severely, with a leather strap, and 
in having afterwards further punished the 
said Sarah Maitland, by parading her in the 
lines of the regiment, with a placard on 
her back, on which the word “ liar ” was 
written, in large characters, and by con- 
fining her to the lines from 23d May until 
17th November 1834. 

4th. In having, at the same place, be- 
tween 1st January and 16th November 
1834, on no sufficient grounds, and con- 
trary to the regulations of the service, or- 
dered to be stopped from certain women 
and children of II. M.’s 40th regt., sums, 
as fines, for alleged misconduct. 

Such conduct being contrary to the arti- 
cles of war, and of a tendency to produce 
discontent and dissatisfaction among the 
men of the regiment. 

Additional Charges preferred by Colonel 

T. Valiant against Lieut. Col. Dickson. 

1st. Charge. — For highly unofficerlike 
conduct in having, at Bombay, between 
1st June and 15th November 1834, acted 
contrary to the standing orders and regu- 
lations of H.M. 40th regt., by having 
irregularly introduced a system of corporal 
punishment into the girls’ school of the 
said regiment, on his own authority, and 
without having previously obtained the 
consent of the senior lieut. col. of the 
regiment, although he was then present at 
Bombay. 

2d. Charge. — For highly degrading and 
dishonourable conduct, unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances: — 

1st. In having transmitted to the mili- 
tary secretary to his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, a letter dated 9th December 1834, 
and certain charges preferred by him 
against me, his immediate commanding 
officer, dated lltb December 1834, con- 
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laming false, calumnious, and malicious 
assertions and allegations, highly injurious 
to my character, and that of my son, Lieut. 
T. J. Valiant, of H.M. 40th regt, 

o,l. In having wilfully and knowingly 
-riven false testimony, on oath, before a 
general court-martial, holden at Bombay, 
0 n 19th January, and continued by ad- 
journment until the 12th February 1835, 
|>y deposing, on the third day’s trial, that I 
had entered a court of inquiiy, held at 
C'olaba by my oiders, on the 18th Novem- 
ber 1834, while it was closed and in se- 
cret deliberation, and that I remained 
there, apparently addressing the president, 
or some of the members, until it was re- 
opened ; whereas the said court of inquiry 
was open, and attended by several officers, 
when I entered it, and I never was at any 
time within the said court while it was 
closed and in secret deliberation. — Bomb. 
Cour , April 25. 

GOM) COINAGE. 

We understand there is some prospect 
of a small coinage of gold taking place 
shoiily at the mint, on account of puvate 
individuals. Whether this be owing to a 
leant trifling change in the value of that 
metal as compared with silver, or to some 
other cause, seems doubtful. The cir- 
cumstance, however, deserves notice, and 
might be taken advantage of to alter the 
piescnt mint-regulations with regard to 
gold, so as to admit of its becoming once 
more a portion of the circulating medium. 
The causes which have led to its disap- 
pearance fiom India are too well nuclei - 
slood to require explanation. That they 
weie purely aitificial, and might have been 
counteracted by timely changes in the 
mint-iegulations, we believe to be admit- 
ted on all hands. It seems, howevei, still 
to be doubted whether a gold and silver 
cimency could lie maintained at the same 
time in any country; — whether, in fact, 
the constant fluctuation in the puce of the 
two metals would not always lead to the 
withdrawal of that which became pro- 
portionally more valuable. In Bombay 
tin’s question is of unusual importance, 
and deserves the utmost attention. De- 
prived of a paper currency, the community 
is forced to use silver on all occasions upon 
which money is required ; and a small sum, 
even in the ordinary transactions of life, 
becomes comparatively a serious incum- 
brance ; while in mercantile transactions 
the inconvenience of the curiency is very 
great, as all must be aware who have 
observed the delay and difficulty which 
attend the transfer of large Ruins. If, 
therefore, a gold currency be a desideratum 
m any part of the world, it is here ; and it 
only remains to be seen whether it can- 
not be introduced and preserved.— Bomb. 
Cour. April 25. 
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TIIE BHFTI.S. 

The Bombay papers contain detailed 
accounts of the operations of the IMhae- 
canta field force, under Major Morris, 
since dead.* 

On the morning of the 17th Maich, the 
force under Major Morris left its encamp- 
ment standing at Dcyrole, and marched 
upon Pmoia, a village belonging to Sooruj 
Mull, situated in the Meywar lulls. The 
foice, which had in the morning matched 
for about fifteen miles, by a pretty good 
road, at length entcicd a strong pass, 
bt*j ond which, not only was the road 
found to be broken and bad, but the hills 
assumed a bolder character, and might 
each seem a mere natuial fortress. How- 
ever, firing did not commence until the 
advanced guard had proceeded be) ond the 
pass and far into the valley which lay on 
the other side of if, wheic the road was 
obscived to be good, and the plain too 
broad foi the enemy’s fire (with the excep- 
tion of jinjals) to take serious effect. 
Nevertheless, as the enemy appeared in 
consideuble numbeis on some of the hills 
to the right, Captain Shaw of the 9th regt. 
was dnected to dislodge them with the 
light infantry of the force. This service 
was performed in a very animated man- 
ner; and the enemy, who had previously 
challenged the force to ascend to them, 
after discharging a few straggling shots, fled 
with precipitation down the lull. Want of 
locabinformation, in reference to Pinora 
and Maunpoor, occasioned the recall of 
the light troops, and the speedy advance 
of the force towaids those places. 

'Hie enemy did not cease firing until the 

* The Calcutta Kiighthinun lias the following 
tribute to this ccntlein.ui “ Major Thomas 
IVArcy Morris, of the 24th iegt. Bombay N. I., 
lately endued In the campaign against the Bheols 
in Malice khaunta, was an officer of the most bril- 
liant talents, not only as a sportsman, but as a 
soldier. Pile SiKutnn- Mn^rnu, first published 
at Bombay, in 1H2H, owed all its success to the 
contributions ot Major Morris As a theatrical 
amateur, Major Moms occupied, at the eailicr 
portion of his i.ncci, a very distinguished platoon 
the Poona and Bombay board*, lie was also the 1 
(u hi In inn of the circle ill whuh he 

moved Some years ago he published, m the 
liomhfiv C.H'-rtti', a very clever poem called ‘7 lit 
t*iijfin,‘ Mime passages in which, ns they touched 
the reputation of a teinale member of the society 
of Bombay, formed the ground work of a court 
martial. Major Morns’* defence on that occasion 
was one of the most splendid compositions of the 
kind we ever met with. Indeed, he was unrivalled 
in the skill with whuh he discomliled his own 
piosccutom or the prosecutors of his ti lends, and 
was, consequently, often called upon to act . s 
counsel for the accused. Ills last essay in this way 
was, we believe, on the ooasion of the Inal of 
Major Spiller, ot the auxiliary lone, tor failing to 
call out a sporting gentleman in the civil service , 
when, such was the elicit of his appeal to the 
sympathies of Major ■spillcr’s )Udgea, and su» h the 
force of his dcscnptlon of the eminent services 
rendered by the gallant accused during the Mnh- 
ratta war, that every veteran held officer was 
moved to tears. In other departments oi litera- 
ture, professional and unprofessional, M. |or Mor- 
ris was equally fortunate. Ilis plans for a relit ing 
fund were the first which received the attention 
ot the Bombay army. Iiispoctiv, too, was of an 
extremely pleasing order." 

0 ) 
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Jbrce arrived at Maunpoor, which, insteml 
of being a fortification, was a mere open 
village of some size. 13oth it and Pinora 
were found to be evacuated ; and accord- 
ingly ordered to be destroyed. Maunpoor 
was burnt on the instant, but Pinora did 
not share the same fate until the evening; 
this was owing to a ruse on the part of 
Sooruj Mull, which had very nearly suc- 
ceeded ; he burnt the outside houses him- 
self, with a view to deceive the English 
into the notion that the village was entirely 
destroyed. Ensign Evans of the 9th regt. 
was ordered out with a party to destroy 
Pinora, which lay close under a steep hill, 
half-way up which was situated a strong 
breast, work mounted with jinjals. Fiom 
this place the enemy had descended into 
the village, believing that it had now' 
escaped conflagiation ; so that the small 
patty sent to destroy it had to drive them 
out of the village, which it did in veiy 
gallant stylo, only getting two or three 
wounded in the whole tdliur. At night, 
Major Morris ordered the troops to take 
up a very fine position which lie had fixed 
upon during the day. 

The enemy did not offer the least an- 
noyance during the night, but on the con- 
trary there appeared to be a movement of 
his forces from that part of the valley 
through which the force had already passed, 
towards that part of it which lay higher 
up ; this seemed to be done in anticipation 
oi the force proceeding in that direction in 
the morning ; so that, when daylight came, 
the enemy must have been much surptised 
to see it retrace its steps. But notwith- 
standing this, the hills were alive with 
Bheels (there might be about 5,000) on 
each flank, who, as the troops advanced, 
continued following their course, with a 
brisk fire from the hills, for the fiist mile 
or two, until, perceiving that the object 
was not to contend with them, but to get 
out of the valley, they descended and 
followed the rear guard. On one of those 
occasions, a small party of the cuv.iliy 
charged under Lieut. Malet, who very 
gallantly engaged in single combat with 
a jemadar and killed him. 

It was shoitly after this, that really hard 
fighting took place. The cavalry and the 
Ahmedabad detachment had succeeded in 
moving onwards at the ordinary rate of 
march, but the Baroda detachment, being 
in the rear, was literally obliged to become 
a mere support to the rear guard of the 
force, which (though consisting of fifty 
men and joined by the light company of 
the 9th regt.) found it difficult to keep the 
enemy at a respectable distance. 

On arriving at the pass, through which 
the forces had advanced without opposition 
on the preceding day, the enemy sum- 
moned all his energy lor the attack. The 
nature of the ground was very favourable 
to the enemy ; this made it necessary to 


fight every inch of ground through the 
pass, and such courage did the constant 
retiring give, that it became necessary to 
halt the detachment every moment. Here 
it was that Lieut. Cruickshank of the 1 7th 
regt. received his wound, and was con- 
strained, by the earnest persuasion of Capt. 
Shaw, to resign the rear guard to Lieut. 
Holmes, who volunteered his services for 
it, after he was unable to perfoim his 
duties as quarter-master to the force, ow ing 
to his horse being shot under him. It is 
said that Capt. Shaw reported the gallantry 
displayed by these two gentlemen in the 
highest terms. Shortly after this attack, 
the enemy gradually abated his attempts, 
and at length gave up the pursuit — the 
Baroda detachment and the rear guard 
were thus enabled to proceed on tlieii way 
at the ordinary rate of march for about 
seven miles, when they came up to a spot 
where they found the cavalry and the other 
wing of the infantry, who bud been taking 
some refreshment, and who now moved 
onwards, leaving the new-comers to occupy 
their place. 

It would appear that several forces com- 
manded by the rajahs of Edur have at- 
tempted to penetrate to Pinora, and have 
been destroyed. The enemy fully expected 
that this force should have shared the same 
fate, and such has been the impression 
made upon their minds by the result, that 
the Macranies have all deserted, and 
Sooiuj Mull is now a lonely and insignifi- 
cant fugitive in the hills. 

Another account says : — “ IToyv the force 
got beyond Deyrole and had occasion to 
return nothing is said. Know then, that 
the Barwuttia Sooruj Mull and his rebels, 
after trying to defend several strongholds, 
which they were obliged to abandon m 
consequence of the gallant attacks upon 
them, under most unfavourable circum- 
stances, by the British tioopB, at last 
took refuge at the head of the Pannor.i 
Ghaut, supposed to be inaccessible by 
troops, tho chief having previously sent 
his wife and all his family there, as a 
dernier resent, and enlisted the Giassia 
chief of Pannora in his favour. When 
this was known, an attack upon them was 
determined upon by the zealous and able 
officer commanding the force. The de- 
tachment marched on the morning of the 
16th, fiom Deyrole, twenty-five miles dis- 
tant from Pannora, the last ten miles of 
which was up the rugged and unknown 
Ghaut. Intelligence reached the rebels at 
Pannora, by means of a person pressed by 
us as a guide from the village below the 
Ghaut, who escaped, that an army was 
threatening them. An order was imme- 
diately sent for two bodies of Mukrauies 
and Bheels to go and protect the passes of 
the Ghaut. When within three miles ot 
Pannora, the British troops were fired upon, 
and a party was sent, consisting of the light 
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company of the detachment, from Baroda, 
to attack the enemy. The troops pro- 
cceded; and after passing moie than one 
stockade which had the appearance of 
Inning been lately repaired for purposes of 
defence, succeeded in surmounting the 
summit of this difficult mountain. Pan- 
,,01 a was attacked ami slightly defended, 
but the chief rebels had fled. The state of 
the tioops, you may easily conceive, after 
such a day’s march, would not admit of 
any pursuit into a strong and unknown 
country. The troops bi\ouackcd all night 
within sound of the dhole, or assembly of 
ihe Bheels, which was set up immediately 
at daik, and next morning commenced 
their niaich on return. The whole Glmut 
by this time w-as manned by the Pannoia 
Bheels, amounting to many thousands, 
and the village of Pannora w,i> filled by 
bodies of Muk rallies and Bheels, under 
the complete conviction, on their pait, that 
they could effect the annihilation, of, or 
at all events, the greatest injuiy to, the 
British troops. The road was one where 
men could only march one at a time ; and 
the difficulty of getting on, owing to the 
fatigue of the troops, the ravines, locks, 
and eminences fiotn which the enemy could 
lire with impunity, can hardly be described. 

“ The cavalry w'ero in front, with an 
advance guard of the infantiy, but although 
the Bheels most datingly advanced, under 
the protection of the locks and jungle, and 
filed continually, to the bottom of the 
Ghaut, in great numbers, strange and 
most welcome to say, the troops aimed at 
Doyiole with seventeen men wounded, but 
not one killed. Lieut. Cruickshank, com- 
manding the rear-guard, which was at one 
time greatly exposed, icceived a ball in Ins 
leg, dunng Ins indefatigable exertions to 
protect his men. The charge by Mr. Malet 
with the cavalry was for the purpose of 
protecting the rear -guard, in a space of 
ground which was fortunately for us a few 
hundred yards open, and was completely 
successful. Not an officer or man of the 
cavalry was wounded, and but very few 
hoises ; and it is a geneial idea that these 
lawless lebels, who had never before seen a 
British force, supposing, on seeing the 
light blue jackets of the cavalry, that they 
were clad in chain armour, would not 
throw away their fire upon them. 

“ At six o’clock r. m. on the 27th of 
March, after having surmounted this sup- 
posed inaccessible pass, in the face of the 
whole of the supposed unconquerable Pen- 
nora Bheels, aided by Sooruj Mull and 
his Muktanies, after having defeated them, 
and sacked and burnt their town, and 
driven them out of the country as fugitives, 
and after been engaged for five hours to 
the greatest disadvantage, on their return 
the next day, the detachment marched into 
Deyrole, having thus accomplished one of 
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the principal objects for which they had 
Inen assembled.” J 

Further accounts of the skiimish with 
the Bheels, near Eedur, in which I.ieut. 
Pottinger was killed, have been icceived. 
It appears that Capt. Dclamaiu, with a 
force of 200 men, was despatched against 
a lefiactoiy chief, Suraj Maid, who had 
posted himself in the village of Cotah, 
and that, while the advance guard was 
riding up the principal avenue of the vil- 
lage, they wcic fired on from a small fort, 
which commanded the avenue. It was 
resolved immediately to take this place ; 
but, as the force had no artillery and the 
fort could only be entered by a small dooi, 
the attacking pat ty suffered imuli from the 
file of matchlock-men in the interior, who 
could defend themselves without being ex- 
posed. The fort, however, was soon taken, 
and with it about twenty-five or thirty pri- 
soner, while four or five w r crc killed 
dm mg the attack. The loss 011 the pait of 
the detachment was no less than twenty-six 
killed and wounded. 

A, gallant little affair has since taken 
place. The flank companies of the Oth 
regt. and a wing of cavahy under Capt. 
Dcdamam, the whole commanded by Capt. 
Shaw, according to orders, proceeded fiom 
Nuggur, on the 3d inst., in order to stir, 
prue and destroy a nest of freebooters at 
Kanara. flic party reached the town, 
after a march of about twenty-nine miles, 
by day-light, and dcstioyedit, killing and 
wounding a number of the banditti and 
making many prisoners, w’lthout the loss 
of a man. Some sepoys, however, have 
since been sui prised and baibarously mur- 
dered by these blood-thirsty misci cants, 
and a paity of officers, who wcic taking u 
.tioll, were attacked by them, and one of 
them, Lieut. Wright, not being able to 
effect a retreat so soon as the rest, receucd 
an arrow in his side and se\eral sabic cuts. 
He now lies in a dangeious state. — Bomb. 
Oct A pi d 11. 

TI1F COVKUNOk’s I KVFF. 

We obseive that the Holiday Gazelle, in 
imitation of the London press, has favoured 
its readers with a list of all the gentlemen 
who were present at Sir Rubeit Grunt’s 
first levee, from Colonel Russell, the com- 
mandant of at tillery, down to Mr.^W 1 Ilia in 
McCullum, a “ private resident.” What 
the object of this novelty may be, we are 
utterly at a loss to guess, homely can- 
not he meant to give Sir It. Grant an op- 
portunity of mat king the absentees, foi a 
thousand things may have occurred to pre- 
vent all persons from attending to pay their 
homage. We rather suspect that a little 
aiistocratic feeling is afoot under the new 
regime, and that the purification of the 
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*» government-house list ” is to be one of 
the first measures. We are strengthened 
in this suspicion by an advertisement, 
which calls upon all persons, who intend 
to breakfast with the governor, to send 
their names on the previous day. Under 
Mr. Elphinstone or Sir John Malcolm, 
nothing of this etiquette was necessary. 
The table was laid for thirty or forty, and 
nil attended, sans ctWmonic, who had 
business to transact or favours to ask.- - 
Cal. Englishman , Ajml 7. 

We have been stiongly importuned by 
numerous native gentlemen to notice a 
peculiarity in the ceremonial of the last 
durbar. It consisted in a classification of 
the visitors into thiee genera , designed, it 
is supposed, to correspond with the three 
orders, as they exist in the civilized coun- 
tries of Europe. The first contained gen- 
tlemen in the commission of the peace , 
2d, those who stand on the grand-jury pan- 
nel, and 3d ; eligibles for the honour of 
petit-jurors. This cetfainly does not, at 
first sight, appear a veiy remarkable cir- 
cumstance, giving only an Older of pre- 
cedence to the native community ; but, 
when it is recollecied that no such distinc- 
tions were ever made before, and that the 
number admitted into the commission of 
the peace was so small, as to exclude the 
larger poition of the wealthiest and most 
intelligent, it does appear somewhat pre- 
mature, if not invidious, to ic-cstablish 
orders among a people alieady too much 
dissevered into parties and cistes. — Itom- 
bay Ei ec Press , April 3. 


COAI. IN INDIA. 

Captain Ouseley, the resident at llo- 
sungabad, after numerous unsuccessful at- 
tempts, lias at last succeeded in discover- 
ing some very valuable beds of coal in the 
lich mineral distnct in which he is sta- 
tioned. In January last, information was 
brought to him of the presence of large 
masses of black tnineial on the bank of a 
small stream called the Seta ltew'a, one of 
the tributaries of the Nerhudda , and, on 
proceeding to the spot, they turned out, 
as he expected, to be beds of coal. The 
quality of the mineral was found to he 
remarkably good ; for a large fire was soon 
made, and an intense heat produced from 
such portions of the bed us lay most ex- 
posed. The masses in which it is found 
vary from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, 
and their extent horizontally appears to be 
very considerable, as it has been traced for 
upwards of a hundred yards, throughout 
which the coal has been uncovered by the 
action of the river that runs by it. The 
discovery of such a mineral treasure in 
any part of the country, and at any time, 
would have been an interesting event; 
but, at the present moment, and from the 


situation in which it has been inade, it 
becomes doubly so.— Bomb. Ccmr., May 23. 

DAK - IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Government Gazette contains a non. 
fication by the post-master general, that a 
new line of dak passed tlnough Mai li- 
gnum and Nassick, has been established 
between this piesidency and the upper pro- 
vinces of India. Hitherto it required at 
least eighteen days for the transmission of 
a letter or paper from hence to Agra, hut 
thi« will now he accomplished in about 
two-thirds the time. Another and not less 
important improvement is in progress for 
hastening the communication with Cal- 
cutta, which consists in substituting hoists 
for the usual dak runners, and promises 
eventually to secure us a regular inter- 
course with that city in ten days. 'I lie 
Calcutta dak has hitherto required four- 
teen days, and sometimes more ; but by 
employing horses between Omiawutlce 
a'nd Aurungabad, it is now forwarded in 
twelve. — Bomb. Cour. 

NATIVE JUS IK IS. 

We have been much gratified to heat 
that the native justice of the peace, who s.u 
at the petty sessions yesterday, gave a pi oof 
of independence of judgment, which we 
hope his brethren will uniformly emulate. 
It occurred in a case consequent on that 
most oppressive order, which directs the 
depots of file-wood to he removed out ot 
the native town ; three wood venders weie 
summoned for disregard of the orders, and 
after an animated discussion, one of the 
thiee fined Its. 50, and the others cau- 
tioned against t e-appearing on a simil.it 
complaint. Against this decision Jugon- 
nathjec Sunkersett, Esq , protested , Imt, 
being in the minority, was obliged to give 
way, after supporting his objection in a 
manner highly honourable to him. The 
hardship of this regulation has been re- 
peatedly exposed, but in vain, as must evei 
be the case, where public functionaries per- 
mit common sense to give up the reins ol 
the judgment to inexperience or prejudice 
— Bomb. Free Pi ess, April 8. 

GOA. 

Scnhor 13. Peres da Silva, the ejected, 
but legitimate, governor of Goa, has is- 
sued a proclamation, which is published in 
the Bombay Gazette of April 14, denoun- 
cing the acts of the self-elected govern- 
ment of Goa as treasonable. The docu- 
ment is of great length and couched in 
very intemperate language. Wo insert the 
concluding item as a specimen — 

“ And, whereas the capital of the Por- 
tuguese possessions in India, is now aban- 
doned to the rapacity of a gang of robbers, 
the leader of which is the said commander- 
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in cbfef, wbty with impudence, treachery, 
an d villainy, has promulgated that the 
natives were attempting to become inde- 
pendent from the mother country, killing 
all Europeans, trying thereby to conceal, 
with so foolish and slanderous accusations 
/proved to he false by facts and confes- 
sions of honourable Europeans and their 
descendants) the perfidious and detestable 
aim of satiating their avarice and destroy- 
ing and annihilating our unfortunate coun- 
ty, the whole of which case I have al- 
ready brought to the notice of II.I.M. 
through my official despatches, and as it 
would be unbecoming in me, who am the 
sole and legitimate authority by H.l.M. 
the duque regent on this side of India, to 
observe without indignation, honor, and 
pity, so many evils, which tin eaten the 
utter annihilation of the capital of Portu- 
guese India, and it being my duty on the 
other band, to make my best efforts in de- 
fault of physical force, to supplant the te- 
volutionary faction which now oppresses 
Goa ; I do, therefore, hereby declare, as 
the sole administrative authority of the af- 
fairs of the Portuguese India, and dele- 
gate of II.I.M., and by her royal name to 
all the inhabitants of Goa, and its depen- 
dencies in general, as well as to every one 
concerned to all the subaltern authori- 
ties legitimately appointed, — to all the mu- 
nicipal bodies, and agricultural boards, 
and to all the corporations, civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and military, that all the acts and 
conduct of the said commauder-in- chief, 
Fortunate de Mello, are crimes of high- 
treason against the nation ; that all peisons 
who signed, unless by force, the act by 
which I was deposed, and either directly 
or indirectly contributed or assisted in if, 
are guilty of the same crimes, -that the 
self-elected and sell-styled piovision.il go- 
vernment, established outlie 11th instant, 
is illegal, illegitimate, and ciiminnl ; — that 
all their acts are null, void, and of no 
effect; that all the sentences and decisions 
that may have been pionounced, and all 
the acts that shall have been exercised, or 
shall be exercised for the future, arc null, 

void, and of no effect ; &c.*’ 

A private letter fiorn Goa, published in 
the Gazette, states that the late disturbance 
was not unattended by loss of life — “ for, 
there were troops in favour of the Gover- 
nor Peres, but, by the well-planned revo- 
lutionary measures of the commander-in- 
chief, this force, as a body, had been wea- 
kened some days previous, by bis ordering 
detachments of them to different out-sta- 
tions, — those, however, who remained at 
Pangim, were determined to do their best 
against two regiments and a party of sai- 
lors who were sent against them — there 

weie, perhaps, 50 against upwards of 
1,000 — but, so determined were these few 
men to defend the cause of the legitimate 
governor, that many of them blew them- 


selves up with barrels of powder, in order 
to kill double their number of the revolu- 
tionists. Persons are now at the head of 
the government of Goa, who came from 
Portugal with bad characters,— persons, 
whose only object is to rob the public 
money, in order that they may have suffi- 
cient to fly with, when they shall be 
obliged.” 

The Bombay papers mention that the 
Poituguese corvette, Infanta Urgcute, with 
St'iilior Petes, governor of Goa, had re- 
turned on the 5th, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to contend against the western 
monsoon, which appeals to have been for- 
gotten in fitting out the expedition against 
Goa. The rest of the vessels which nc- 
comp lined him arrival at Bomb iy a few 
days previously, and weie station'd about 
the Inrbour in a disabled state, *o tint the 
expedition against Goa would be delated 
foi some montns. 

rnrstNT nurw thk imaum ok muscai*. 

The linc-of battle ship l.wer pool, which 
arrived at Bombay on the ‘.fist M iy from 
Zanzcb.it, was despatched to that presi- 
dency by the Imaum of Muscat, lor the 
put pose of being fitted out and ‘■out to 
England, as a picsent to Ins Majesty. 
She* is said to bo a splendid ship of her 
class (a seventy-fom), built entiiely of 
teak, and neatly new, having been launched 
in 1826, and scnicely used ut any pci toil 
since. 


Outcl) JfitStit. 

A SHOAL KOI' I0HMI1UA KNOWN. 

Omega Shoal, m the Java Sea, lias 
been disco ve led by (’apt Russell, ol the 
American ship Omega , fiom Canton, 
bound to New York, ol which lie lias 
transmitted the following dc-ei iption ~ 

Thc ship Onwja, under my command, 
Match 1st 18:i5,‘ struck on a shoal, and 
lay on it twenty five hours, beat off her 
rudder, and received damage in her bot- 
tom ; got off by throwing oveiboard cargo 
to lighten the ship, value about 15,000 
dollars, and she was obliged to be hove 
down at Omust tor repairs. This shoal, 
consisting o! coial, is steep to its verge, 
and it is sixty or seventy yards in diame- 
ter, extending about N N E. and S S.W. 
150 to 200 yawls, having from ten to thir- 
teen feet water on it, and bearing about 
E-b S. from the south end of the North 
Watcher, distant one and a-quarter mile. 
There is a channel ot twelve fathoms 
water between the island and the shoal ; 
and as the latter has been hitherto un- 
known, it may be worthy of public no- 
tice, under the name of “ Omega Shoal. 
— Communication from Mr. Horsburgh . 
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Accounts havo been received from 
Batavia to the 9th of May. Among other 
measures for advancing tiie cultivation of 
rice in Java, the government was about 
to undertake the formation of canals upon 
an extensive scale, to prevent the overflow 
of the waters of the Danoe Lake, in the 
vicinity of Bantam. This lake, which is 
no less than six leagues in length, is 
situated in the district of Tjoinas, in the 
regency of Serang, and is supposed to 
have originated in some volcanic eruption. 
The waters at piesent discharge them- 
selves by a natural canal named the Pa- 
bang Serang. Enormous rocks, however, 
exist in the bed of this canal, and form in 
many parts cataracts, with a full of up- 
wards of forty feet. By the making a 
new canal, all the morasses m the vicinity 
of the lake, at piesent valueless, would be 
rendered suitable for the cultivation of 
rice, and the most important icsults were 
anticipated from the undertaking. 


Vmia. 

The Bombay Conner publishes the fol- 
lowing letters: — “ Buslure, 12th March, 
1835. I have no news to tell jou unless itbo 
the depaiture of Hussain Ally Mir/a, the 
Shooja ool Sultanut, with some 4,000 men, 
from Shiraz to attack Ispahan. The delay 
exhibited by Mahomed Muza in advanc- 
ing to the south is quite unaccountable. 
It certainly cannot be without good and 
sufficient reason, as tlieie are too many 
Europeans in the court not to point out 
to him the advantages of occupying 
Shiraz and Ispahan. I fear, therefore, 
that the slializada of Mazenderan is giv- 
ing him some trouble. This province is 
almost impregnable, and I do not believe 
lie will be able to conquer it without a 
Russian force ; and when they have once 
got a footing, as auxiliaries, 1 suspect our 
game is up in Persia. 

“ We have just now had a revolution 
here; and Mirza Ally Khan has de- 
camped. As he went off, Shaik Nazir’s 
adherents entered Bushire. Bukir Khan, 
the Tungestan chief, cannot interfere, as 
lie is occupied hy a seiious division in 
his own tribe ; so that Rustom Khan, of 
Shubadkara, is lord-paramount here at 
present. He has sent after Shaik Nazir, 
and in the meanwhile has appointed a 
relation of the late governor to act lieie 
for him. There are about 1,200 of as 
wild-looking a set of ragamuffins in the 
town as you can well conceive, and if the 
good folks of the bazaar escape being 
stripped of their goods and chattels, they 
wilkbe fortunate. 

“ By a letter I have just received from 
Shiraz, I learn that the mob of Ispahan, 
excited by the moollah, have risen and 
expelled the prince of that lity, and are 


now in open arms against Mahomed 
Mirza, so that the Shiraz troops will most 
likely get possession of the place. '1 he 
Zelloo Sultan is said to have made his 
escape to Koom. The prince royal’s 
surbaz have had a dispute with the in. 
habitants of Tehran, and several persons 
have been killed. At the same time Ma- 
homed Meerza, the prime minister, has 
been pioclaimed a kafir by the chief cazee 
of Ispahan. Altogether, the question of 
the succession to the throne of Peisia 
does not appear likely to he settled so 
quickly as one would have at first sup- 
posed. 

‘‘ Hussain Ally Mirza had been des- 
patched from Shiraz, at the head of 4,000 
men, to take possession of Ispahan. He 
was met by Sir Harry Betlmne, who had 
advanced to Kootnesha, with about 2,000 
troops and 4 guns. A far as I can learn, 
the Colonel conti ived to get between the 
main body of the Sluiazees and their 
baggage; a few vollies then sent them 
to (lie right-about, and the royal troops 
remained nusteisof the field, with all the 
baggage, guns, and arms of the enemy. 
On this intelligence reaching Shiraz, the 
Eel-kh.mee made the Kiruian Forma a 
prisoner in the aik ; but Ron/a Coolly 
Mirza, and Timoor Mirza, with several of 
their brothers, effected their escape to 
Berzgoon, where they are at present. S.r 
Harry Belli mu entered Shiraz on the 10th 
inst. at the head of 1,200 infant! v, 2, COO 
horse, and 28 guns. I have since lie.ml 
that a force has left Shiruz for Cazween, 
in order to besiege Walee Khan, who lias 
shut himself up in the Kalah Sootid, and I 
fear it will lie a difficult task to get him 
out of it. The rascal, before his departure 
from Cazween, stopped the place of every 
thing that could be possibly eariied away. 

“ Shiraz, 16th March. — I have only 
time to write a few lines, to say that, after 
the death of Futtcli Alii Shah, the eldest 
son of Abbas Mirza, now Mahomed Shah, 
marched from Azurlujan, and took posses- 
sion of his capital and treasure without 
bloodshed, although one of his uncles, 
Alii Shull, had crowned lmnself and sent 
nn army to oppose our advance. After a 
month’s sojourn at Tehran, a force was 
ordered to Shiraz, under Sir H. Bethune, 
and I was sent with him. Our army 
consisted of three regiments of infantry, 
16 guns, and about 600 horse. When we 
approached Ispahan we found it in re- 
bellion, and were obliged to make a 
forced inarch of eighty miles (which we 
performed in thiity hours), to save the 
prince governor. Our intention wus to 
remain at Ispahan a month, in order that 
a body of 2,000 horse, and two more regi- 
ments of infuntry might join us; but we 
had only been eight days there when we 
received information of an army having 
left Shiraz, under the command of Hussan 
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Alii Mirzfe, to attack us. Upon this, we 
immediately marched fiotn Ispahan, and 
arrived at Gomesha just in time to prevent 
Hussan Alii Mirza’s advance-guard, of 
1,000 horse, from enteiing that place; 
three days after, we met, and the Shiraz 
army was totally defeated, with the loss of 
all its guns, ammunition, and baggage. 
We then pushed on for Shiiaz, and en- 
tered it yesterday, when Capt. Shoe, who 
commanded the advance-guard, made the 
two brothers, Hoossain and Ilassan Alii 
Mirza, prisoners. 

“ The only serious loss our army has 
suffered has been in cattle, from the want 
of provisions on the road, the enemy hav- 
ing laid waste the country in his retreat. 

“ Bushire, 23d March.— The project of 
steaming up the Euphrates to Ikies is 
making great progress. Capt. Chesney is 
daily expected by Col. Taylor to arive at 
the mouth of the Oiontes with two iron 
boats. The Sultan lias issued strong fir- 
mans for every assistance to be afforded ; 
and, as the Pasha of Bagdad enters very 
heartily into the scheme, I hope it will not 
fail of being brought to a successful ter- 
mination. Col. Taylor states that the 
directors have advised him of the despatch 
of a large merchant vessel, with 200 tons of 
coal, for Bussadoro, and 300 ditto for 
Bussorah.” 

Drman ffiulf. 

Extract of a letter from an officer on 
bon id the II. C. sloop of war, IJ plan stone , 
dated Bassadoie, April 25, 1835. — “ We 
have just returned from the fiistact of our 
expedition. We received orders to cruize 
ofl the tombs, opposite Bassadoie, in hopes 
of seeing some of the pirates who infest 
the Gulf. A communication from the 
commodore of the station informed us, 
that the pirates, consisting of seven vessels, 
had taken a boat under British colours, 
close to Bassadore. All were on the qui 
vive i twice were we disappointed, as the 
object of our chase turned out to be peace- 
able trafficking men under convoy ; the 
third time, about sunset, on the 15th inst., 
we saw two or three bugalows, to winch 
we gave chase, knowing we were on their 
cruising giound; and they being dead to 
windwaid, we w-orked up. It appears they, 
mistaking us fora brig, made eveiy thing 
ready for attack ; and, confident of suc- 
cess, intended to boil us in oil; but it 
was ordained otherwise. On the Kith, 
at broad day-light, the whole fleet was in 
sight, consisting of three bugalow's, two 
bottillas, and one small boat, capable of 
holding seventy men. The sheik’s boat 
was towing the prize they had taken, as 
mentioned before, and seemed tenacious 
of leaving her. On seeing our persever- 
ance in following them, they formed a 
line, and sent a small boat as a decoy, 


with seventy men armed, thinking wo 
might be detained by her, and afford 
them an opportunity of hoarding : no at- 
tention was paid to this; but we fired 
three shots for them to heave to. They 
gallantly fired one in return, and hauled 
their colours up and down several times 
to insult us. This could not be stood, 
and they, shortening sail, allowed us to 
come up between the sheik’s boat and the 
prize, leaving sufficient room for us to 
pass. Every thing, it appears, was ar- 
ranged to board us. In passing, we fired 
a broadside into each, and completed 
dreadful destruction. The right-hand 
boat, commanded by the sheik in person, 
was ready to hoard ; and the man intend- 
ing to throw the grapple to lash the two 
vessels together, was shot through the head 
in endeavouring to effect his purpose. In 
an instant, nothing but spears and men 
were to be seen, but the vessel was so 
guided that the speais could scarcely 
touch her. After we had passed, they 
made sail and dispersed, leaving their 
P'iz * ; but on our pursuing the sheik’s 
boat, which exceeded us in sailing, the 
remainder of the pirate fleet icturned, 
stripped the prize boat, and left her. The 
execution was terrible ; limbs were seen 
in all directions. At sunset we gave up 
the chase, and returned to the southward, 
in hopes of arriving at Abothcbee before 
the sheik. The next morning we sighted 
the abandoned boat, also a raft with nine 
men, who proved to he the old crew of the 
capluied bugalow. The nokeduS blotter 
was one. We succeeded in securing her 
and the crew, and taking them into Bassa- 
doie. The innocent did not suffer, who 
were in the hold of the bugalow safe, luii 
dreadfully wounded by the pirates, when 
they made the attack upon them. The 
nokeda’s wife was on hoard, but was taken 
out by the shick’s people. 

On the 19th we left Bassadoie to join 
the Amheist at Abothebee. On the 21&t 
fell in wiili her. The bugalow captured 
bv the pirates under English colours 
belonged to Bombay, by winch many of 
us are the loseis of stores, chiefly letters. 
A bnttilla belonging to our agent, and 
the Imautn’s brig Cui/cw, which were 
lent them, they detained, with little inten- 
tion of restoring. It appears the sheik’s 
boat, which we chased, succeeded in get- 
ting into Abothebee, und on her arrival 
sent a letter to the Amheist, who had just 
arrived before us, with a complaint th.it 
she (the Amherst) had not been acting 
propel ly in firing at them, winch surprised 
them not a little (for they knew nothing 
about the circumstance). It came out, 
that the Elphimtone in her bioadsides had 
killed 160 men; the pirates, expressing 
their alarm and astonishment at the transac- 
tion, intimated that any tiling we wanted 
should be given up ; ut the same time 
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bringing the above-named vessels out, 
which were taken by us, and now going 
oft’ for safety to Bassadore. The Amherst 
and Elphinstone will return immediately 
for more of the prizes captured by the 
pirates, not one half having yet been 
given up. Through the whole business, 
not a soul of us was touched. Had they 
boarded us, all must have been put to 
death ; or, as they say, “ boiled in oil.” 
I am not surprised at their assurance, for 
it is supposed that upwards (I shall speak 
within bounds) of 6*00 men were in the 
boats, and what could 150 do against 
them ? They said, the evening before the 
attack, that, after they had taken us, the 
vessel should be manned by them, and 
continued in their good luck of piracy. 
The broadsides struck them with terror. 
They pulled and sailed for their lives, as 
no quarter would have been shewn by 
either parly. The sheik, a young man of 
six-and-twenty, is severely wounded in 
two places. Five of the pirate boats are 
still out, I suspect afraid of returning to 
their town, thinking they may be mur- 
dered, and they can be but sunk by us. 
I trust that they will give up quietly.” 


3)9 le of tSourtion. 

Accounts from the Isle of Bourhon, 
to the 3d of July, state that the sugar 
crop presented a fair appeal ante, notwith- 
standing the drought, which had much 
impeded the vegetation of the canes. 
Coffee promised an oidinny crop, but 
would be less than that of last year Jt 
wus quoted 15. 50. Rice had fallen to 
2. GO. 

The emancipation of the slaves in the 
French colonies was the all-engrossing 
subject, and appeals to exute much alarm 
among the colonist-.. Vaiious suggestions 
as to the mode of indemnifying the pro- 
prietors weie put foith, and a general 
opinion appeals to prevail that the abolition 
of slavery would soon lake place. 


(ffmta. 

SHOAL NOT rilHVIOUSLY KNOWN. 

Owen’s Shoal in lat. 8° 8' N., long. 
J 1 1° 5IK E , by two chronometers agree- 
ing, hi a run ol ten days fiom Macao, 
discovered May 11th 1835, by Captain 
Owen, commander of the ship Dnvul 
Scott, on the passage from Canton river 
towards England, had not been previously 
known. He got upon tile shoal a little 
past noon, steering S S E and S E.b.S., 
had soundings ot 6 to ty, unci once 3j 
fathoms, and at 1 r m. cleared the shoal, 
having then no bottom This shoal ap- 
peared to he about two miles in extent, 
composed of black and white speckled 


coral, in a state Of rapid accretion, per- 
ceived by the vitality and energy of the 
madrepores, observed in recent forma- 
tions of large pieces of coral brought up 
by the lead. Whilst on the shoal, patches 
of variegated coral were bright and alarm- 
ing, and although no breakers were visi- 
ble, as the sea was then very smooth, yet 
when the sea is high it probably breaks 
over some of the slioal patches, when a 
large ship w ould be liable to strike on 
them — Communicated by Mr. Horsburgh. 

WAR IN CHINESE TARTAIIY. 

We some time since* alluded to an 
insurrection in Chinese Tartary, and we 
have observed our Delhi contemporaiy 
has endeavoured to give an outline, and 
we suspect an erroneous one, of the causes 
which have led to it. 

About seventy -two years ago, Yarkund 
was an independent state, being governed 
by a prince named Nakesh Bunsur, who 
was deposed by the Chinese. The reigning 
family appears to have taken refuge in 
Iudijan. At the ponod of the last rebel- 
lion, the grandson of Nakesh Bunsur, under 
the title of Khojali Jehangir, intrigued 
with the Mussulmans, and set up his 
standard of revolt. At Teshuklasli, near 
Kasgar, Ins party, which consisted of only 
five, was joined by 200 sowars, when he 
pioeeeded to attack the town of Yarkund. 
Al'tet six days, this place was taken by 
assault. The few Khittays who gairisoned 
it weie put to death. The klmjah had 
now collected a large army, according to 
native accounts, amounting to 100,000 
hoise and foot. Kasgar, however, held 
out, and many months were spent in the 
siege. Provisions in the city however got 
scarce, and the amban (Chinese govornoi), 
despairing of assistance fiom Clim.qsecictcd 
all the treasure below a tree, along with a 
description of Ins ease to the cmpeior . a 
single confidential servant was privy to the 
act, and when the amban was satisfied 
that this man had made his escape, l.c 
called twenty-one Chinese sirdars, and 
blew himself and them up with gun- 
powder. Next day, the place was taken. 
Khotan had submitted previously, blit a 
foiee which bad been sent against Uxo, 
was defeated in a night attack. Seventeen 
days after that, the Chinese troops arrived, 
when, after two actions, the rebels weie 
totally defeated. Kasgar was taken, and 

40.000 men, women, and children, were 
put to the swoid; similar atrocities took 
place in the other towns. Khojah Jehangir 
Hed to Buduckshur, and 1 ,000 fcoorus, or 

1 .70.000 rupees, were offered for his head. 
The bribe ensuied his seizure. lie was 
delivered up by the authorities, and sent 
to the emperor, by whom lie suffered death, 
with every indignity. 

* See p. 21. 
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The family of the khojah still received 
protection at Jndijan, and a petty warfare 
between the Chinese and the huckim of 
that country, has been since carried on.* 
The ambnn appears to be a military 
governor : he is renewed every three 
years. Under him is another huckim, a 
native of the town, who receives his com- 
mission from the emperor. The Chinese 
troops are divided into three bodies the 
Ipal Khittays, Kusa Khittays, and Toor- 
ganees, or Mussulmans. — M/fussil Ukhlar, 
Match 28. 

Intelligence via the United States con- 
firms the statement that the adherents of 
Chang-kih-urh, the Mahomedan prince, 
who caused so much anxiety to the emperor 
(luring his rebellion in 1 828, were rising 
to revenge his death. They plead that, n 9 
he surrendered himself, his life ought 
to have been spared. The independent 
Meaou-t-ze are, it is said, espousing the 
cause of this muulered chieftain, who was 
hewn to pieces in the presence of the 
emperor, and many of his relations be- 
headed. 

An insurrection is reported to have 
broken out in Sze-chuen. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destruction of St. Paul's Church at 
Macao. — On the 2f5th February, this ancient 
and superb edifice was totally destroyed 
by flic, Fiom its conspicuous situation, 
standing on almost the highest grounds 
within the walls of Macao, the grand and 
awful sight of the blazing pile was visible 
to the whole city. The fire originated in 
the guaid- house, which was a part of the 
building, and occupied by soldiers. The 
church was built by the Jesuits in 1602 — 
Canton Peg. 

Local News. — April 16th : The nan-hae. 
Ikcu has again issued a proclamation, 
severely interdicting the slaughter of ani- 
mals for food ; and all public officers, high 
and low, are ordeied to repair to the altars 
of the dragon king (the Neptune of China), 
to supplicate for rain. 

On the 8th of the moon (15th instant), 
the kwang-chow-foo attended the review 
of the military shooting on lioiseback on 
the eastern parade, and on the 16th he 
again went to the same ground and super- 
intended trials of skill and strength, suth 
as the sword exercise, lifting weights, 
drawing the strong how, &c. 

To-day (21st) the kwang-chow-foo has 
forbidden the catching of fish, as well as 
the killing of animals.— Canton Peg., 
Ppr. 21. 

* The Toorkoman garrison of Rhotin fled 
towards Ludack, but almost all perished on their 
way, from the effect of hunger. Only 200 reached 
the latter place, and on a demand being made by 
the Chinese authorities to the governor, they were 
given up, and the whole numDer put to death. 
4si#t .Jour, N. S. Vol. 1 8 . No. 7 1 . 
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The Literati An imperial edict has 
been received, dated in the first decade of 
the 10th moon, directing it to be pro- 
claimed throughout the empire, that in 
the 8th moon of the present yiur, |,y an 
act of grace, in consequence of the 
empress-mother attaining her seventieth 
year, there will he in eveiy province an 
extra-examination of graduates who are 
candidates for the Leu jin degree, and in 
the 2d moon of next year, an examination 
at Peking of the successful Ken jin men 
for the degree of Tsin-tsze.—Iiad. 

Dr port of Tea.— By an olfitid state- 
merit, published by the British Chamber 
of Commerce at Canton, it appears that 
the quantity uf tea exported fiom that city 
to Great Britain between April 2:3, 18:34, 
and March 31, P35, amounted to 
43,641,200 lbs., of which 36,382,000 lbs. 
wore black, and 7,259,200 lbs. wire 
green. The quantity sent to London 
was 31,903,468 lbs, ; to Liveipool 
5,051,867 lbs. ; to Bi istol 1,295,066 lbs. ; 
to Ireland generally 2,1 97,067 lbs. ; Rnd 
to Scotland, 1,462,533 lbs. Jhe whole 
was exported in 67 ships, being on an 
average about 651,361 lbs. to each. 

Drought . — Papers from Canton to the 
21st of April state, that the great (bought 
still continued, no rain having fallen since 
the preceding September. Giam, it was 
feared, would become scarce and high- 
priced, and lead to seuotis consequences 
amongst the poorer classes. A procla- 
mation had been issued, ordeiing prayers 
to be ofleied up for rain. 


£!»rifl. 

Letteis from Aleppo, under date the 
3 1 - 1 August, bring the following intelli- 
gence : — 

“ 'l he English expedition for the 
Euphrates continues still at Bir. Mr. 
Wherry, the English consul for this place, 
is waiting for fresh instructions from 
Colonel Chesney, to proceed on his visit 
to the Arabs. 

“ Ibrahim Pasha, on his return from 
Adana to Antioch, having been advised 
that the mountaineers between Siclis and 
Marash had refused to surrender their 
arms, marched his troops against the 
rebels. The result of tins expedition is 
yet unknown. 

“ Letters from Latakia, of the 25th 
August, announce a debarkation of Eg)p 
tian troops at Beyrout, freighted with 
warlike stoics for Zaldi, a village in the 
neighborhood of Damascus. r J he same 
letteis mention that ten sail of Egyptian 
ships of war had been seen passing that 
port in the direction of Carainama. 

“ All these movements ate any thing 
but satisfactory indications for the peace 
of these countries. Sooner or later, the 

(Z) 
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whole of Mount Lebanon is sure to rise 
against Ibrahim Pasha.” — London Paper. 


t. 

Commercial letters from Alexandria 
state the termination of the sules of the 
cotton crop of the present year. The total 
of the crop had been 170,000 quintals, 
instead of 350,000 to 400,000, as announ- 
ced by the agents of the government. 

The native merchants there were ruined 
by the system of monopoly adopted by the 
government, in which it persisted with 
the most determined obstinacy. — London 
Paper. 

Australasia, 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court , April 4 — Barton v- 
Parry. This was an action for breach of 
covenant, brought by the plaintiff against 
Sir Edw. Parry, as representative of the 
Australian Agricultural Company. The 
plaintiff was secretary to the company, 
and brought this action on account of not 
having had sufficient lodging provided for 
himself and family according to agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Therry stated that the plaintiff had 
emigrated to this colony under a very lu- 
crative agreement, viz. £50 0 per annum, 
and sufficient lodging immediately on his 
arrival ; instead of which, he was com- 
pelled to provide himself and family, ut 
his own expense, lodging in Sydney for 
upwards of twelve months ; at the expira- 
tion of which period, he was marched into 
the interior, and installed into what a re- 
spectable English faimer would call a 
bam. Upon this, plaintiff wrote to de- 
fendant, stating the inconveniences of the 
lodgings assigned him. Subsequently, 
the defendant had taken umbrage at the 
conduct of the plaintiff 

After evidence had been entered into, 

Mr. Wentworth, on the part of the de- 
fendant, staled that there was no case for 
the jury, the plaintiff not having shewn 
that he was at any expense in repairing 
his residence ; and also that the company 
were at liberty to dismiss the plaintiff at 
any time by giving six months’ previous 
notice. He also contended, thut if Mr. 
Barton’s successor, Mr. Ebsworth, con- 
sidered the lodgings sufficient, Mr. Bar- 
ton had no grounds for complaint. 

Mr. Justice Burton said, that the jury 
must set aside all that had been urged by 
the plaintiff’s counsel, in alluding to the 
defendant having sent plaintiff to England, 
however harsh and seveie it might appear 
to be ; all they had to decide was, the 
amount of damage plaintiff had sustained 
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in having such lodgings provided for him. 
They were to consider the plaintiff was a 
gentleman, who held a situation of the 
highest importance and respectability; but 
the plaintiff had not been able to shew on 
evidence that he had expended one single 
guinea in the repair of his establishment. 
This was the substance of the case. 

The jury returned a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Glut of Imports. — We understand there 
is, at the present moment, a very great de- 
pression in the commercial interests of the 
colony, occasioned by the excessive im- 
portations of British and foreign merchan- 
dize during the last twelve or nine months. 
English goods are now said to be selling 
in the market at fifty and sixty per cent, 
under piime cost ! How is this to be ac- 
counted for? The reason is obvious. In 
this colony, we have hitherto been gene- 
rally overstocked with goods of a par- 
ticular kind, or else there ha^ been a 
total scarcity of those articles most com- 
monly required. Some two years ago, 
those goods, which are now selling at 
fifty and sixty per cent, less than the in- 
voice prices, were not procurable at any 
price. As soon ns a scarcity was appre- 
hended, the various mercantile houses in 
Sydney despatched orders to their agents 
for precisely the same goods, and thus it 
is that the colony is so frequently deluged 
with English merchandise of nearly all 
descriptions ; so that it may be said that 
we have alternately a feast or a famine. 
This, however, would be an evil scarcely 
perceptible in its consequences, were we 
only possessed of something approaching 
to a comparative cxpoitation. But this is 
by no moans the case, and the consequence 
is, that even the most solvent merchants 
in the colony, who have thousands upon 
thousands on their books, and who can 
pay seventy, eighty — aye, one hundred 
shillings in the pound, are sometimes at a 
loss to provide for those remittances which 
are necessarily looked for, in return for 
the goods imported. And is there no way 
to remedy this serious evil ? Are the 
colonists, who have the ocean at their 
threshold — who can distil their own spirits 
—raise their own tobacco — manufacture 
their own bats, cloths, and every other 
necessary of life which might be required 
— are they still to slumber and groan 
beneath that weight of mercantile embar- 
rassment, which so frequently presses upon 
the colony, and which might be so easily 
removed ? Let them no longer seek for 
foreign spirits, foreign tobacco, foreign 
hats, or auy goods which can be manu- 
factured in the colony, and then it will be 
seen what Australia is capable of achieving. 
We are dissatisfied with the listlessness of 
the colonists of New South Wales. So 




long as they wjjl consent to import foreign 
wheat, tobacco, spirits — even down to the 
meanest article of domestic consumption, 
so long will the balance of trade be against 
us, and Australia be cramped in her 
energies . — Sydney Gaz., Ayr. 5. 

Mr. John Dickinson, late a captain in 
the Madras Artillery, and commissary of 
ordnance at Bangalore, who was sentenced 
by a general court-martial to be trans- 
ported as a felon for seven years, has ar- 
med in the colony by the brig Syren. 

From the Sydney Monitor of April 1 : 
Bathurst. — Major Mitchell’s exploring 
party, splendidly equipped, halted at this 
station last week, for the purpose of com- 
pleting their supplies, and after resting 
three days, proceeded on their journey to 
a centrical spot in the Boree country, 
horn whence they will pursue a south- 
westerly course, to the Darling, Murrum- 
bidge and Murray rivois. This, and a re- 
turn to the depAt, will form the first divi- 
sion of the work, when it is understood 
that the whole body will move off in a 
north-westerly direction, with the view of 
transversely intersecting the country, and 
establishing the fact of the existence or 
non-existence of the great waters which 
are supposed to have their source among 
the interior mountains. The party are 
prepared for a year’s absence, and for all 
the vicissitudes of weather and climate 
incidental to that protracted period. The 
men started in high spirits ; most of them 
have been tried servants in the field-ser- 
vice of the survey department, and accom- 
panied the surveyor- general on his last 
tour. A capacious cedar-boat, and a whale- 
bout of a smaller size, form pait of the 
equipment, and are conveyed on a carnage 
nearly forty feet long, made for the pur- 
pose. 

We have heard that it is in contempla- 
tion by some wealthy individuals, connect- 
ed with the East- Indies, to build an hotel 
at some eligible spot in the neighbour- 
hood of Sjdney, for the accommodation 
of invalids from thatcountiy. 

It is again rumoured, that the penal 
establishment at Moreton Bay is to be 
shortly broken up. 

Building is still considerably on the in- 
crease throughout Sydney, and town lands 
daily becoming more valuable ; but no 
where is the “ march ot improvement” 
more apparent than in that now most 
flourishing part of the town, Darling Har- 
bour — Sydney Gaz. 

The number of new houses rising in 
view on all sides in Sydney is really sur- 
prising. The rapid strides made in locat- 
ing this colony, during the forty-six years 
and odd months past, is truly astonishing ; 
but it really appears as though its enter- 
prizing inhabitants are determined to 
double that extension in the ensuing forty. 


Persons in England are at a loss to con- 
ceive how it can be possible that so many 
towns and settlements of such magnitude 
can be already established. — Ibid. 

We are happy to observe, that the de- 
crease of crime in Sydney is daily becom- 
ing greater. A short time ago, the busi- 
ness of the police-office could scarcely be 
got through in the day ; now, on the con- 
trary, business there is so slack, that it is 
no uncommon thing to find it concluded 
at eleven or twelve o’clock in the morn- 
ing. — Ibid, 

Benefit societies are getting into fashion 
in the colony, which is a very good sign 
of the times. It shews that there are 
those in the colony who look beyond the 
morrow, ami who make a better use of 
their gains than expending them in luxury 
or debauchery. 

An act has passed the Council, reduc- 
ing the rate of postage, and doing away 
with the tax upon newspapers. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

M ISC F.LLAN LOUS. 

Foreign Coins — A bill has been laid 
before the Council, to legalize the circula- 
tion of the dollar and rupee, the former 
at 4s. 4d., the latter at 2s. Id. A remon- 
strance fiom a large portion of the mer- 
cantile community of Hobart Town, 
against this measure, states, that “ At 
present theie is no wunt of specie to 
transact the business of this colony, while 
bills of exchange, of the first description, 
on banking houses in London, during the 
last twelve months, have been sold on an 
average of 2J discount;” that “ While 
Government withholds giving Treasury 
bills for the currency of the colony, it is 
legislating one law for itself and another 
for the people;” that “If Government 
forces upon the people, without cause, a 
system of legalizing two kinds of monies, 
it proves highly injmious to our commerce 
with the mothei country, affecting mate- 
lially the interest of our correspondents, 
and ultimately, hut certainly, will raise 
the price of all kinds of the necessaries of 
life;” that “ the rupee at present, and on 
an average in ordinary times, will not 
realize more than Is. lOd. in the London 
market, and if legalized here at 2s. Id., 
will be a loss of 15 per cent that “ as 
Government will not give Treasury bills 
for rupees, English goods must be raised in 
price, to protect our correspondents’ in- 
terests ; and as this measure will causes 
ri 9 e on all English importations, it will at 
the same time lower materially the value 
of all landed and house property in the 
colony;” that “ these operations wjll lead 
the English merchants to send their goods 
to New South Wales in preference to 
Van Diemen’s Land, where no different 
currencies exist, and which market, in 
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consequence 1 , is more steady, and its pro- 
fits more sure.” 

Female Immigrants — The Colonial 
Times states, that the female passengers 
by the Sarah (140, besides 20 families), 
had arrived, without the least disturbance, 
and most of them were engaged immedi- 
ately. Much praise is given to the super- 
intendent (Mr. Nobl< ), for the excellent 
arrangements made in the vessel. The 
rations were served out by the matrons, 
who took the entire charge of the young 
females, and eveiy precaution was used to 
keep the crew and passengers distinct. 

aborigines. — Fourteen children ot the 
aborigines, now domesticated at Flindor’s 
Island, have been pluced in the orphan 
school at Hobart Town, to be educated. 

Bushrangers. — There is an end to Brit- 
ton’s gang. They were met by apaiiy of 
constables on the banks of the Mersey, 
near Port Sorrell, and made a desperate 
resistance. JefFkins was shot dead on the 
spot, and bis body conveyed to the watch- 
house at Launceston. Brown is mortally 
wounded. Britton was so exhausted for 
want of food, which he had not tasted 
for four days, that he sunk in the bush, 
befoie the constables met the others, and 
is supposed to have perished. Constable 
Smith is killed, and another constable had 
his arm broken by a shot from the bush- 
rangers. — T> ue Colonist , I'ob . 4. 

Trade. — The total estimated value of 
Sydney produce imported to this colony, 
during the last year, amounted, according 
to the Sydney custom-house lists, to 
j£70,100. By our returns, including 
exports of all kinds, it amounted to 
£ 105,865, against which we have to place 
only i^2f>,7SG, exported from both Ilobart 
Town and Launceston, independent of 
about £ 4, OCX) to Swan lliver, &c. The 
chief items of this large importation fiom 
New South Wales consist chiefly of 
cheese and butter (<£36,000), and salt 
provisions (£ 17,000) ; the chief exports 
to Sydney consisted of wheat, far beyond 
any vulue of flour, biscuit, or maize, re- 
ceived in return. 

Shipwreck . — The following particulars 
of the shipwreck and total loss of the 
transport ship George the Third , with 
upwards of 300 human beings on board, 
of whom only 100 have been saved, are 
given in the Colonial 7'imes, from an 
account taken from the steward of the 
vessel. This catastrophe took place 
upon a sunken rock— seldom, if ever, 
visible — not marked upon any of the 
charts, almost midway between Actaeon 
island and the main, about three miles 
from the former, and two miles from the 
latter. 

“ When the ship first struck, it was 
about nine o’clock in the evening of Sun- 
day, and rather hazy ; the vessel was 
under double-reefed topsails, and making 
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al>out two knots an hour — there was a 
heavy swell at the time, but scarcely any 
wind. On the ship’s first striking, she 
swung over on her starboard side; the 
second surf drove her still more so, and 
unshipped her rudder, and the third was 
more terrific still, for almost immediately 
her main mast and mizen top-most went 
overboard, and she became a total wreck, 
unmanageable, and at the mercy of the 
waves — the sea washing over her. When 
she first touched, I went into the pantry, 
and such was the force with which the 
vessel had struck, that every thing was 
broken and smashed to pieces ! I then 
went on the poop, and orders were given 
to launch the ship’s cutter, to try the 
soundings, and likewise to stand by the 
gig ; just about this time, shots were fired 
by the military. I heard three, but am 
not aware whether death occurred. The 
muskets were fired through the grating on 
the prisoners, who were locked down; 
these men were attempting to make their 
way on deck. When the orders were 
given to lower the gig, I got into it, in 
chaige of the captain’s chronometer and 
sextant — there were seven in the boat, 
and two lowering it. In lowering, the 
tackle was foul, and with the lurch of the 
ship, the boat’s quarter was stove-in, and 
she swamped and parted from the ship. 
Two men got up the ship’s side, and the 
two lowering her jumped overboard; the 
serjeant’s wife and child, and one of 
the ship’s boys, with myself and two 
more, were plunged into the water. 
Two sailors, one soldier, and myself, 
weie picked up by the cutter which was 
sounding, the other tlnee met a watery 
grave. There were now eleven of us m 
the cutter, waiting for orders from the 
captain ; we could not approach the ship 
for the breakers The ship kept staking 
most violently— after staying ten minutes 
or a quaiter of an hour, the captain gave 
orders to the thud officer, who was in 
command of the cutter, to go and seek 
for assistance, and about ten minutes after 
that, we left the vessel. Just as wewere 
leaving, the foremast went over board, 
and the stern was much shattered; the 
water still making way over the decks, 
and the vessel more on her broadside. 
We proceeded towards the Derwent, and 
at day-break next morning saw a light m 
the bush, and pulled ashore, wheie we 
found a whale boat and her crew ; they 
were resting there for the night. We 
informed them of the wreck, and these 
men set out immediately to afford as- 
sistance. The third officer went with the 
cutter to a schooner anchored at a little 
distance, and obtained another whale-boat 
and the schooner to proceed to the wreck. 

I was, during this time, drying my clothes 
at the fire. This place must have been 
about forty or fifty miles from the place 
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where the vessel was wrecked. The cut- 
ter afterwards returned, when sixot us pro- 
ceeded to Hobart-town, where we arrived 
at about half-past seven last evening. 
The particulars were communicated to 
the governor, who immediately sent the 
Governor Arthur steam-boat, two govern- 
ment brigs, and several whale-boats, to 
assist. The opinion of all of us on leaving 
the vessel was, that ail chance of saving 
the lives on boaid depended on their 
holding fast to the wreck, so long as it 
kept together. The vessel was a strong 
built ship, but about twenty years old. 
Every attempt was making, befoie I left, 
to launch the long boat, but when the 
masts went over-board, the difficulty must 
have considerably increased, and even if 
it was launched, and did not founder, it 
could only sa\e a small portion of those 
on board.” 

Colonel Arthur having ordered an im- 
mediate inquiry into all the circumstances 
attending this fatal catastrophe, a Board 
was nominated, composed of the Colonial 
Secretary, Captain Forster, and Captain 
Moriarty, before whom Capt. Moxey, the 
master, Major Ryan, and Dr Wise, R.N., 
smgeon superintendent, were examined. 
The evidence of the latter was as follows 

“ When the ship struck, the weather 
was peifectly clear ; there was neither 
breaker nor swell —not a vestige of a 
breaker a-head, and the moon shone very 
blight. The prisoners were locked down 
— the poor fellows put their hands through 
the grating, and seized me by the hands 
— * For God’s sake, Doctor, let us out 1 
You promised to stand by us !’ exclaimed 
a hundred voices ‘So I will,’ said I, 

‘ I will remain with you.’ Two of the 
stanchions had been broken down ; a few 
of the prisoners w ere pushing their heads 
through the broken space. The military 
formed a compact guard round the hatch- 
way, with their muskets levelled at the 
protruded heads, as, I conceive, for inti- 
midation. Two of the most deserving 
prisoners came through the opening to me, 
and clung to my knees, entreating me to 
pass them. Corporal Bell presented Ins 
musket at them, and ordered them back ; 
the poor fellows exclaiming, ‘ the water is 
up to our knees !’ I heard the crashing of 
the rocks through the ship’s bottom ; it 
was most dreadful. I called to Corporal 
Bell to allow these men (Hart and Nel- 
son) to go up with me ; the mainmast 
then went with a terrible crash. — I cannot 
say whether any shots were fired previous 
to the fall of the mainmast. I saw the 
first officer with two carronade-cartridges 
in his bosom ; and Mujor Ryan said, ‘ I 
shall cause some muskets to be fired.’ I 
heard the report of two or three shots, but 
did not see Irom whence. Major Ryan 
was sitting in front of the mizen-mast ; he 
said, ‘ Doctor, what shall we do ? ’ I said, 
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God only knows ; in five minutes we 
shall be in eternity.; I thought the only 
chance to save my life was, to attach my- 
self to a spar. I saw the launch afloat ; I 
rushed to her, and got on board— the pri- 
soners made an opening lor me to pass. 
We cleared the wreck, and the poor fel- 
lows left on her gave us three cheers ' We 
landed in South Fort. I never saw the 
slightest intoxication, or even indulgence in 
drinking, on the part of any one individual 
on board. I heard that one prisoner had 
been shot ; Robert Hart told me so. It 
is my firm belief, that no order was ever 
given by any body to the soldiers to fire 
on the prisoners, who were confined be- 
low— it must have been the effect of acci- 
dent or mistake. The prisoners conducted 
themselves throughout the voyage with 
the utmost zeal and good conduct; hut, 
on this dreadful occasion, particularly so; 
so also the crew and the military. All 
that men could do was done Captain 
Moxey’s exertions were superhuman. 
Em bulked 220 prisoners— 127 lost— 81 
saved — 12 died on the passage. The 
scuivy had raged dreadfully, owing to the 
badness and insufficiency ot provisions 
generally— especially the oatmeal having 
been withdrawn, and cocoa substituted. 
Not a soul but the prisoners w ere affected, 
the fiee persons' allowance being ncurly 
double that of the prisoners. Sixty of the 
prisoners w’ere unable to move when the 
ship struck , only two of them weie saved. 
The cocoa made the men sick; it created 
nausea. So soon as the ship struck, she 
fell over to starboard. Had the whole 
body of men been upon her upper works, 
she would have fallen entirely on her beam 
ends ; one or two such seas as came in, 
breaking over her, w’ould have swept 
every one away. The principal induce- 
ment to come through the neurest passage 
of D’Entrecasteaux’s Channel was to 
reach Hobart Town with the least possi- 
ble delay, owing to the dreadfully alarming 
and daily-increasing sickness which lagcd 
on board, and the total want of every 
kind of nouiisliincnt tor the sick. The 
mortality, owing to this, was dreadful; we 
buried a man a day before we made the 
land, one day three men and a woman — I 
attribute this entirely to the scantiness of 
the new system of provisioning, of which 
this was the first attempt.” 

Major Ryan, 60th regiment.— “ I have 
just been with the Governor, to recom- 
mend to his notice the good conduct of 
some crown prisoners, in particular, Nel- 
son and others, who saved the ship from 
destruction by fire on the passage, and I 
should wish to have a little time to collect 
my recollection ; I shall only now say, 
that, under Providence, I ow r e my life, 
and so do all the survivors, to the exer- 
tions of Capt. Moxey, of whom I cannot 
sufficiently warmly express myself. I un- 
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derstand that one prisoner has been killed ; 
but I declare solemnly, that no life has 
been taken by my orders— I gave no order 
to fire upon any human being.” 

The accounts received from this colony, 
to the 20th of June, state that much 
astonishment had been produced among 
the inhabitants at the arrival of despatches 
from the colonial department stating, that 
as the local revenues of Van Diemen’s 
Land, as well as New South Wales, had 
been more than equal to meet the expendi- 
ture, the arrangement of 1827 should be 
carried into effect, by the transfer to the 
colonial treasuries of such charges ns were 
defrayed from the military chests of the 
police establishments for gaols, and for 
the colonial marine. The Lords of the 
Treasury, in a communication made upon 
the subject, 6tated that these charges 
would not exceed £25,000 per annum, 
for New South Wales, and *£12,000 for 
Van Diemen’s Land. The progressive 
accumulations in the Colonial Treasuries 
of both colonies are stated to be consider- 
able . — London Paper. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Governor Stirling was setting out on a 
visit to Port Augusta, and King George’s 
Sound. 

A new settlement was forming in a fine 
tract of country, nt a place called Hothnm, 
about 100 miles south of Freemantle, 
originally discovered and descnbed by 
Capt. Bannister, in his tour accross the 
country. 

A full meeting of the inhabitants took 
place at Perth, on the 1.5th of March, for 
the purpose of establishing a bank, and a 
committee was appointed for carrying it 
into effect, by inducing the royal Austral- 
asian banking company, of London, to 
establish a branch bank at Swan River. 

Governor Stilling had appointed a 
gentleman well acquainted with their 
language, as a mediator or interpreter 
for the blacks at Swan River. He is 
to reside among them, and collect them 
at a place appiopriated for the purpose, 
to teach them to build huts, and to barter 
game for clothes, &c. 


S>t. Helena. 

Government have finally determined to 
garrison this island with troops of the line. 
The non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the St. Helena corps, which com- 
pose its present garrison, will be absorb- 
ed into the regiments of infuntry, the offi- 
cers of these corps being placed on half- 
pay, from whence such individuals of them 
as may wish it will be brought on full pay 
into the regiments of infantry. By tins 


arrangement, a great public saving of ex- 
pense will be made in the reduction 
of the St. Helena corps. Capt. Bridge, 
royal artillery, with the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of his company, pro- 
ceeds forthwith to St. Helena, where his, 
company will be completed with gunners 
fiom the St. Helena corps of artillery — 
London Paper. 

®t)f f uliuth of aefeitgloit. 

We learn that the improvements in this 
island had advanced in a most rapid man- 
ner. The last public buildings (the bar- 
rack, with two small buildings attached) 
were nearly completed — so much so, Hint 
the barracks were slept in, although the 
mess-rooms were not yet allowed to he 
occupied. The tanks and magazine of 
Fort Cockburn were closing in, when a 
block- house is to he erected over them, 
hoop-holed for musketry, so as to form a 
protection to the valuable stores, &c. The 
tanks had 1,700 tons of water in them; 
the daily collection from the several drips 
and wells was somewhat above four tons, 
giving a surplus over the expenditure of 
the island of about twelve tons per week , 
a shower on the mountain made up any 
deficiencies caused by the supplies of 
water to the shipping, and merchants’ ves- 
sels began to call frequently, and ueie 
pi omptly supplied. The stock on the is- 
land had increased much. When the Pe- 
lorus left, there were eighty head ot horn- 
ed cattle, and 300 sheep ; goats weie nu- 
merous— but so many wild that their num- 
bers cannot be well ascertained — pigs 
fowls, and ducks were in abundance, and 
there were a few horses, one mule, and 
nineteen donkeys. These last are ot so veiy 
fine a breed, that speculators calling from 
the East Indies and New South Wales 
offer large prices for them ; one had been 
sold for <£25 to the master of a merchant 
vessel, on his way to New South Wales. 
An ox, bred on the Island, killed for the 
use of the Pelorus , and which proved ex- 
cellent meat, weighed 7201b., whilst the 
cattle on the Coast run generally from 851b. 
to 1401b , and seldom exceed 2001b. The 
game, guinea fowl, jungle or wild (barn- 
door) fowl, and rabbits, are numerous, 
particularly the former. The sweet pota- 
toe is plentiful; the English and Chinese 
are advancing; and pumpkins, turnips, 
carrots, French beans, eschalots, and ra- 
dishes, good and increasing. The great 
reduction of the establishment, it is how- 
ever feared, will tend much to retard the 
march of improvement. The Pelorus 
brought home Lieut. C. O. Hayes (lately 
promoted from her), and Mr. Taylor, 
purser (promoted from the Buzzard ), 
with several invalids, and twenty marines 
from Ascension garrison . — Portsmouth 
Paper. 
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tirapi of <&ooi) 3$opi. 

Accounts from the Cape, to the begin- 
ning of August, shows that the hopes en- 
tertained of peace and tranquillity on the 
Cadre frontier were illusory. During 
June and July, there had been many de- 
sultory affairs with the Caffres in the new 
province of Adelaide, which they were 
overrunning; although they had been in 
every instance defeated, and had lost many 
men and about 5,000 head of cattle, which 
reduced them to great distress, they were 
unsubdued and in a state of great irrita- 
tion. The troops were much harassed in 
this warfare. The Caffres having mustered 
in force on the Kwei, Colonels Somerset 
and Smith hud proceeded thither. Lieut, 
llaillie and a party of twenty eight men 
of the provisional battalion, are supposed 
to have fallen into the hands of the Caffres 
and been murdered. A district order of 
the 21st July, by Col Smith, gives the 
following particulars of this mysterious 
affair — This detachment formed part of 
a patrol of sixty- three men, with Lieut. 
Uiddulph, under the command of Lieut- 
Uaillie, who had received orders again to 
penetrate the Kloofs of the Umdenzine, 
to be most cautious in keeping together, 
and to be sure to return collectively. On 
approaching the Kloofs, Lieut. Baillie 
directed Lieut. Uiddulph to match upon 
them, to bivouac for the night, and pene- 
trate them at daylight, whilst he (Lieut. 
Uaillie) would march by the Tabcndodo 
mountains, enter the bush there, and in- 
tercept any of the enemy who might ily 
from the Umdenzine in his direction, both 
to concentrate the toPowing day under the 
Tabemlodo mountains. All this was op- 
posite to the instructions Lieut. Uaillie 
had received. Since lie pai ted from Lieut. 
Biddulph, none of Lieut. Baillie’s party 
has been seen, nor could any traces of his 
march be discovered, until the 19th July, 
when Capt. Baillie (the distinguished and 
intrepid father of the lieutenant), in com- 
mand of his company behind the r laben- 
dodo, fell in with some Caffre and one 
Hottentot women, whose story goes no 
farther than to say that they heard some 
white men had been killed, after having 
made great resistance and destroyed many 
Caffies. It is supposed that they were 
surrounded by the Caffres, and that their 
ammunition was expended. 

The order adds : ‘ 4 Lieut. Baillie was 


an officer of the most cautious, though 
enterprising character ; bold and un- 
daunted, discreet and judicious ; pos- 
sessing every qualification to render him 
hereafter one of the brightest ornaments 
of his profession. He had more expe- 
rience in this desultory mode of warfare 
than almost any other officer; had fre- 
quently distinguished himself in his ren- 
contres with the enemy ; and, such was 
the unlimited confidence placed in him 
by the officer commanding the province, 
that, whatever was the number of men 
given him to command, complete success 
was anticipated. Some disaster, of no ordi- 
nary cast, over which human foresight has 
no control, must have occurred to this offi- 
cer and his gallant hand, anil, whatever it 
may have been, most assuredly lie fell a3 
lie had lived, a soldier anil a Christian, 
affording a bright example of both.” 

This is not the only calamity; two other 
parties of the colonial troops had been 
destroyed, the one consisting of twelve, 
and the other of six men ; and a party 
under Capt. Boss had had a narrow es- 
cape, while returning with 4,000 head of 
cattle, having been attacked wh’le a por- 
tion of Ins lorces had crossed the liver 
Gonube, and he was compelled to re- 
treat with the loss of twelve horses ; hut, 
being reinforced, he attacked and re- 
pulsed the Caffies, and recaptured six of 
the horses. 

It was evident the Caffres in the new 
piovmce did not intend to accede to the 
governor’s terms. IBs excellency was 
about to appoint commissioners to settle 
the claims of the fnendly Caffres to such 
tracts of land as they were to be located 
on in the new territory. 

Forts and barracks were building in the 
new province; and Graham’s Town, Ba- 
thurst, and the other towns and villages, 
were being put in a state of defence. 
The lower part of Albany was tranquil, 
and many of the farmers had commenced 
their agricultural pursuits, KingWilliam’s 
town was beginning to assume a civilized 
appeaiance; the tort was in a forward 
state, the guldens well stocked, the crops 
of barley promising, and the climate beau- 
tiful. 

At a meeting of inhabitants at Cape 
Town, it was resolved to address the go- 
vernor, recommending the extension of 
the eastein frontier of the colony. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
ASSASSINATION OF MR. FRASER. 

The Nawab of Ferozepore arrived here 
on Saturday, in consequence of a summons 


from Mr. Metcalfe, desiring his atten- 
dance to explain some points in regard 
to the late Commissioner’s murder, winch 
implicated him. He was desired to wait 
upon the magistrate, and it would appear 
he has not been able to clear himseli, as 
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he was afterwards placed In the officer’s 
quarters over the Cashpnere gate, where 
he is now detained under^i guard. This 
is as it should be*, if the crime of insti- 
gating the murder shall be brought home 
to the nawab, we hope that no squeam- 
ishness on the part of Government will 
interfere to prevent the execution of jus- 
tice. It will be too ridiculous should 
Kureem Khan, the sowar, and subor- 
dinate instrument be capitally punished, 
when the instigator and principal escapes 
comparatively free. — DelhiGaz Apr. 22. 

The nawab of Ferozepore, Shumshoo- 
deen, is at length in confinement. What 
at first amounted to little more than 
vague suspicion, has now become an 
almost confirmed certainty; and there 
would appear to be hardly even the shadow 
of adoubtthat to him, in conjunction with 
Mogul Beg (his father-in-law), the .mur- 
der of the late Mr. Fraser is attnbutable. 
— Ibid. 

The particulars of Mr. Fraser’s murder 
are nearly as follows : Mr. Fraser, in the 
first instance, rendered himself obnoxious 
to the nawab of Ferozepore by setting on 
foot enquiry in regard to several proceed- 
ings, of an objectionable and ciiminal 
character, which had come to his know- 
ledge. One of these was the murder of 
a biinnya, which Mr. Fraser deemed it 
improper to overlook, and on a late occa- 
sion, when the nawab \ isited Delhi, Mr. 
Fraser declined seeing him, although he 
three several times went to the late com- 
missioner’s house in the hope of an inter- 
view. Mr. Fraser also considered that 
the nawab's bi other bad been hardly 
treated, in the late decision of the Go- 
vernment in the Loharoo case ; and it 
was at his suggestion that Ameenooddeen 
proceeded to Calcutta, with letters of 
introduction to influential persons there. 
On the occurrence of the late disturbances, 
also, in the Bhuttee country, the nawab 
bad been required to furnish fifty sowars 
to take the duties of the Goorgaon dis- 
trict. These, with a variety of other less 
beiious matters, appear to have weighed 
on the naw r ab’s mind, arid to have led to 
the lash act of Mr. Fraser’s murder. 
The immediate superintendence and di- 
rection ol the transaction are supposed to 
have been entrusted to Mogul Beg, the 
nawab’s father-in-law (whose right to 
bis jageer is believed to have been a 
question mooted by the late commis- 
sioner), anil Kureem Khan, the sowar. 
The latter is the confidential companion 
and friend of the naw'ab, and was sent to 
Delhi about a month and a-half previous 
to the murder. The ostensible object of 
his visit was the purchase of dogs ; but, 
from some correspondence which was 
found in his possession, and the result, no 
doubt remains that his real object was the 
murder. About three weeks after Ku- 


reem Khan’s arrival at Delhi, another 
sowar, Wasil Khan, was desired to join 
him, under the pretence 4>f bringing a 
sword to be repaired ; lie remained here a 
few daf s, attt matters seem to have been 
then finally arranged. Some doubt exists 
whether it was first intended that Ku- 
reem Khan should be the murderer, but 
lie and a Mewatec, of the name of Uunm, 
%ere the parties upon whom the nawab 
relied a$ active agents, and whilst at Fo- 
rozepore they were debating who should 
commit the act ; Kureem Khun 6et the 
matter at rest by acting in person. Unnia 
is believed to have been in the neighbour- 
hood wdien the fatal shot was fired. Im- 
mediately on the nawab’s hearing of the 
murder, he despatched WumI Khan, "the 
second sowar, to see Kureem Khan’s 
safety ; but on hearing of his apprehension 
at a short distance from Delhi, he returned 
to his master, who then deputed a secret 
agent to try and stifle the case by every 
possible means. This man was disco- 
vered, and apprehended, and has since 
assisted in exposing the nawab’s move- 
ments. . Independent of him, however, 
the train of evidence is connected and 
satisfactory, and leaves no doubt as to the 
ciiminality ot the pai ties accused. — Ibid., 
April 29 

FRAUDS ON THE STAMP REVENUE. 

The imposition of filing, occasionally, 
in the Court, stamped papers that have 
been once used, has been detected in 
the zillah ol Futtehpore. The following 
is a statement of the manner in which the 
eye of authority has been deceived in such 
cases : We are told that stamped papers 
from cases of old standing in Court have 
been abstracted, and washed so carefully 
and well, as to have effaced completely the 
onginal writing horn it; leaving the paper 
not in the least injured, and effectually 
serving to evade suspicion of its having 
undergone such a process. The manu- 
facturers of the papers, above described, 
have not succeeded m the accomplishment 
of the object in some instances ; so great 
was the labour and piecision in the per- 
formance ot their nefarious office. — Cen- 
tral Free Press , April 2j. 

TAKING OFF SIIOFS. 

The Reformer publishes a letter, under 
the title ot “ English Liberality,” with 
the following statement of the case and 
comments . 

“We beg to call the particular atten- 
tion of the public to a communication 
beaded ‘ English Liberality.’ It comes 
from certain Hindoo young men, whose 
names are in onr possession. These 
young people, led on by that commend- 
able curiosity which education is sure to 
create in the inquisitive mind of youth, 
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went to visit the curiosities in the Asiatic 
Society’s rooms. They happened to be 
of the reformed school, and according tq 
its doctrines did not wish, to leave their 
shoes on the steps. They wiere aj, first 
required to part with these necessary 
comforts by a peon, next by an East- 
Itulian attendant at the rooms, and lat- 
terly by Dr. Burlini himself ; and weie 
told, it they did not comply with the-, 
request, they would be turned out of the 
place. The old thrcadbaie arguments, 
which have been for the hundiedth time 
refuted, were resoited to in support of the 
acquisition. But, as might well have been 
expected, they hud no $%ct on our 
spnited young lads, all of whom walked 
out rather than see the curiosities on such 
disgraceful terms. Whilst we admire the 
spmted and exemplary conduct of these 
young people, we cannot but expose to 
the view of the public the remains of 
aristocracy which have been found to link 
within the walls even ol the Asiatic So- 
ciety. ft I 1 * not necessary to say much 
to convince the public, in these enlighten- 
ed times, ol the light in which such treat- 
ment ol our countrymen ought to be 
\ lowed. Wc only ask, if the persons con- 
cerned in this tiansactum would have 
daied to offei the same indignity to any 
native member ol the Society — one ot 
those who move m the higher nicies of 
the community ? Nay, we ask if these 
veiy young men would have been culled 
on to take off their shoes, if they had 
thought fit to come m hats and pantaloons, 
instead of pnyrtes and <1 holies > We shall 
not qtimrel with the keepers of this depot 
of eui msitics for the care they take to pi e- 
serve the antiquities collected thcio. but 
let them not, in the name of common 
sense, think ot preseivmg the baibaious 
customs of the ancient tjiants ol India. 
At all events, they should have no intcr- 
teience with the old (or new) shoes ol the 
natives who visit the institution.” 


SHAH SHOOJA. 

A wider in the Delhi Gazette, who is 
accompanying Incut. Trevelyan m his 
mission to the westward, has published 
the following particulars respecting the 
uiifoitimale ex-king ot Cubul. 

” Our third halting-place, after leaving 
lfeekaner, was Kailath, vvheie there is a 
very fine tank, the scene ot a nu la. or 
fan, that takes place twice a-ycar. We 
>u lived there on the 4<th March, and on 
alighting at our tents weie agreeably sur- 
piised with the information, that Shah 
Shooja, the ex-king of Cabool, was with- 
in two miles of our camp, at a village call- 
ed Mudh. This unlucky potentate had 
met with a severe check at Kundahar, in 
attempting to reconquer his kingdom, and 
his army being utterly routed by Dost 
.hint. Juurn.N. S. Voi.. 1 8. No. 7 1 . 


Mahumud Khan, who came in person 
with some 17,000 men to raise the siege 
of Kundahar, the fallen monarch was 
obliged to fly, abandoning all his guns and 
baggage. Alter wandering about as a fu- 
gitive lor some months, Shooja ool Moolk 
took itfuge with the Umeers of Sand, 
and remained fourteen da/s at Hyderabad, 
where he was very kindly treated ; and on 
quitting that place, was dismissed with 
piesents suited rather to lus former than to 
his piescnt condition From Hyderabad 
the ex-king made his way with about 
200 foil owns to Jeisulmere, where he was 
also civilly Heated, and he was on his way 
fioin tins place, via Beckuner, to Loodhia- 
nah, when we fell in with him. 

“ On heat ing that we were in the 
neighbourhood, his knzee, a most res- 
pectable man, who lmd lived tor some 
days m Mr. Trevelyan’s compound at 
Simla, while deputed horn Shah Shooja 
to make some communication to the Go- 
vernor goneial, who was then m the hills, 
came over to our camp at Kailath, and 
intimated that the shah would be much 
gratified if the Bntish gentlemen would 
pay him a visit, and that he would be par- 
ticularly happy to leceive Lieut Tievcl* 
yan, tor lus brother’s sake, as well as his 
own. Little piessing was requned to bring 
about this meeting, and matters were 
aceotdmgly ananged so as not to hurt 
the feel mgs of the quondam monarch, to 
whom the officers of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
mission weie intioduced under such very 
diffcient circumstances at Pcshavvur. 

‘‘ We aimed about dusk at Shah 
Shooja’s bivouac, — lor l can hardly call it 
encampment, as theio was not a single 
tent to he seen, unless a small bit of dirty 
cloth, stu tehed upon sticks, deserves the 
name with much good taste, the king’s 
people had nggcd out a hall of audience 
at Jiesco by the edge ol a tank, the high 
bank ot winch effectually cut off the gaze 
ot curious and nitiusivc eyes, and enabled 
the shall to receive us more at his ease 
than ll no such place ot concealment had 
been at hand. A charpoy, covered with 
shawls and pillows, saved as a throne; 
a green tice did duty as a canopy; two 
cai pets were spiead in front of the char- 
poy, to maik the limited space assigned 
exclusively to loyulty ; and in front, on 
either hand, stood a lew of the personal 
attendants, in huge blue turbans, while 
three or lour eunuchs posted themselves 
m the real ot their master. Alter making 
these airangements. with the bank at his 
back, the tank in front, and “ the lofty 
vault ol heaven” above his head, the shah 
fe at with all due decorum, waiting the arri- 
val ol his visitors. 

“ On our appearance, we were ushered 
to within a tew feet of the charpoy, alias 
throne, where Shah Shooja remained sit- 
ting while vve stood in front of him, boot* 
(2 A) 
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ed, and with the head covered : hj ex- 
pressed himself highly gratified with the 
trouble we had taken, to come and visit 
him in his misfortunes ; and, so far trom 
concealing the extent of his reverses, he 
detailed to us, with great fluency, and in 
easy familiar Peisian, a sketch of his ad- 
ventures, during the last two or three 
years, up to the present time. He told 
us of his difficulty in raising money from 
Iiunjeet Singh, by the sale of such jewels 
and valuables as remained in Ins posses- 
sion befoie he quitted Loodhianu, and 
which, after all, only realized 90 000 ru- 
pees. His departure from the Biitish 
frontier, with a small army and four guns ; 
his unexpected success at Sbirkarpoor ; his 
beleagueiing the city of Kundahar with a 
considerable force and sixteen pieces of 
ordnance; Ins first successful resistance 
against Dost Mahumud Khan, and his 
subsequent ovei throw by that powerful 
chief, were all touched upon in succession, 
as well as the privations which he had suf- 
fered and the fatigue he had endured while 
flying from place to place before the face 
of Ins enemy. After all this undisguised 
narrative of his condition, he concluded 
by saying, that kings were bound to seek 
advice in all quarters, and he thcrcfoie 
wished to know what line of action we 
would recommend under his present cir- 
cumstances : a question easier asked than 
answered, unless he could be persuaded 
that it was a Quixotic undertaking, to 
subdue a distant kingdom with four guns, 
a mere handful of men, and an almost 
empty treasury. 

“ After enough of Persian had been 
spoken to satisfy the com t etiquette, Shah 
Shooju oidcrcd bis attendants to fall back, 
and re-opened the conversation in Ilin- 
doostanee, which he speaks with fluency, 
from having resided so long at Loodlnana. 
lie reiterated the expressions of pleasure 
deiived from our visit, and dismissed us 
courteously, receiving, with many thanks, 
from his visitois, afew tiays of diied fiuits, 
sent to his camp after our retain home : a 
piece of civility w Inch was the more accep- 
table as it was quite unexpected, and Ins 
hungry follow'd s looked us if they would 
be glad to see a few apiicots and pistachio 
nuts again. 

“ The Shah’s dress was very simple : a 
huge labada, that had once been embroi- 
dered with gold, concealing the whole of 
his nether garment ; a large blue shawl 
covered lus head as a tuiban, and lie had 
gloves upon Ins hands, so that there was 
no occasion for wearing rings, the exis- 
tence of which was rather apocryphal. 
His countenance was bronzed by long ex- 
posure to the weather, and he was some- 
what pulled down by fatigue and sickness ; 
but bis features still retained u dignified 
appeal ance, to which a noble black and 
flowing beard contributed not a little.” 


ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for 
May contains many gratifying proofs of 
the spread of English education in the 
country. Ranjit Singh appears well dis- 
posed to encourage it, and there is eveiy 
prospect that a flourishing school will soon 
be established in Lahor. In fact, east and 
west, knowledge seems spreading. The 
most important fact connected with the 
progress of instruction, however, is, that 
it is now finding its way among native 
princes and future rulers, and other men 
of high rank and influence, whose example 
may be expected to have such poweiful 
effect in promoting its diffusion, to say 
nothing of the immense advantages we 
may anticipate to the people, from the 
change which education — English educa- 
tion, above all — must work in the native 
chiefs. At Kotah, a school is established, 
over which Mr Johnson presides, and in 
which, among others, four near relatives 
of the raj lam are educating. At Nai- 
pul, the minister’s adopted son, Colonel 
Sheer Jang, has been studying English for 
some years, under an English instructor, 
and now speaks English, while Ins teacher 
has a small band ot scholars, all sons of 
chiefs of Naipal Goneial Matabar Singh 
has also sent for a respectable native, 
to instinct his eldest son in English. 
Sheer Jang enjoys the advantage ot the 
insti notions ot the resident, Mr. Hodgson, 
a gentleman distinguished for his talent 
and reseal eh The infant lajali of Mani- 
pur is supplied with a native teacher, to 
in 1 truct him in English, the Supreme Go- 
vernment defining halt the expense of 
this aruTigement. The instruction of the 
native princes lias been ever considered 
by us one ot the most efficacious means 
of piomotmgthe moral and political eleva- 
tion ot the people subjected to their mle, 
and we have often lamented that so little 
had been done to encourage it. It is 
most gratifying to learn that there is now 
quite a i ago for English education among 
the chiefs ; and it should be our business 
to impiove this auspicious circumstance 
in eveiy possible way. The Committee 
of Public Distinction arc about to esta- 
blish schools for insti ucting the native-, 
in English, at Patna, Dimka, ILi/inihagh, 
Gohuwati, and other places . — Jlurkaru, 
May 4.. 

Tilt: N1ESS. 

It was reserved for Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and, the other liberal gentlemen who now 
foim the supieme council and the law 
commission, to giant to India the boon 
of a bee press. Loid William Bentinck, 
it is true, had held out a promise that the 
subject would be taken into consideration, 
and a decision, favouiuble to the wishes 
of the friends of a fiee pi ess in India, be 
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given ; but the consummation of the mea- contains whatever they hold sacred We 
sure was left to our present really noble- have frequently made the remaik that 
minded governor-general. In another the Sungskrita language was held in such 
part of the paper, our readers will see the veneration by the Hindoos, that even 
draft of a proposed act, which was read without the aid of government the* study 
in council for the first time on the 27th of it would be perpetuated in the country' 
ult. 1 he main feature of this law — or, as and we think this arrangement of the 
we may with greater propriety call it this Dherma Sublia a strong corroboration of 
bill (for it has not yet become a law)— is the icmark Sungskrita litciaturc, in fact 
the repeal of the odious regulations which exists and flourishes in India, not because 
had, since the year 1823, cramped the of the trifling aid i.ffoided by government 
natural energies of the press in India, to the Sungskrita college in Calcutta, but 
We admit that Lord William Benlmck because of the universal patronage it en- 
virtually allowed the press to act as if it joys from the great and influential among 
were free, but yet these regulations con- the Hindoos. As long as Ilmdoown 
timied to form a part and parcel of the exists, this sacicd language, m which all 
laws, and thus like a sharp sword, hung its mysteries arc embodied, will continue 
by a single tiiread over the heads of all also to exist; and long after Ilmdooism 
public writers, paialyzed their best efforts, shall have disappeared from the plains of 
It was for Sir Chailes to rid India of this India, thisgreat patent of Indian philology 
incubus, and thereby immortalize his name, will continue to he cultivated by all who 
and hand it down to posterity with the are ambitious of writing the native lan- 
most grateful recollections. - Reformer. guages with pmity and elegance .— Ft tend 
of India. 

Till! HURKARU. 


The editorship and proprietoidup of 
the Hurknru have, we understand, mciged 
into one individual, a 13al>oo. This fact 
will explain the extieme liberality of tone 
assumed lately by our cotempoiaiy, and 
will account for the nnpoitant figuie the 
shoe-controveisy has made m its pages 
The general style of the editoi nils is highly 
creditable to the Baboo’s knowledge of 
English and his acquaintance with the 
various subjects which come under dis- 
cussion in his journal; which we hope to 
see retain, under its new conductor, the 
prominent position it has hithei to occu- 
pied. — Mofusbil Ulihbar , April 2.3 

THE DIIERMA SUIHIA. 

The Subha have now given a new 
direction to their effoits. Ilcanng that 
government had become lukewarm ic 
spccting the farther encouragement of 
Sungskrita literature, they have deter- 
mined at once to come forward and up- 
hold it, and to renew as far as possible the 
patronage it formerly enjoyed from royal 
munificence. At the last meeting of the 
society, a young man, who had finished 
bis Sungskiita studies, was introduced 
into the assembly, and carefully examined 
by various pundits, who pronounced that 
he was fully competent to undertake the 
duties of a teacher. The Subha has there- 
fore engaged to give him a certificate 
(another European innovation among a 
people of immutable habits), and to raise a 
sum sufficient to enable him to open a toll, 
or college To this proceeding there can 
he no objection. Indeed, u*e can fancy 
nothing moie appropriate for a society com- 
posed of orthodox Hindoos, than to en- 
courage the study of the language which 
* see p. 11 b. 


Till PUN I AD, 

Accounts have been icccivod fioin 
Lahoie up to the 10th Apul. at which 
date Lunjcet Singh was ut Rotas, not 
having yet ciossed the Indus ; but he had 
» large loicc assembled on the other side 
of that rivei, under Ins grandson, Now- 
nehal Singh, waiting for the threatened 
attack of the Alfghans. The B.iruchzic 
prince, although determined upon the 
enterprise, is said to have very little con- 
fidence m the success of the compuign 
against an army so much better din-iplmed 
than Ins own The Sikh geneial, Ilimec 
Singh, however, had been repulsed with 
the loss of loO men, killed and wounded, 
in a skirmish with a paitisan lorcc. This 
officer is a man of a savage disposition, 
and lias remleied himself paificulaily 
obnoxious to the Moosulman population. 
He was once befoic woisted in an insur- 
lection, excited by Ins seventies, when 

employed in the hills some time ago 

Cal. Coui\, Map 1 . 

A report has reached us, that Sirdar 
Futteli Smgh has been invested by Iimi- 
jort Singh with the government of Lahoie, 
and has received particular instructions 
with regard to the manner in which he is 
to exercise this power. Runjeet was ex- 
pected at Guzrat, to which place Bailee- 
ram and Sooklia Singdarogahs huve been 
ordered to proceed. The Sirdar of Dil- 
Sookh and Ujjub Sing had ai rived at 
Cusba, m progress to Lahore ; and it was 
expected that lie would have been ordered 
to proceed dnect to Guzrut. Instruc- 
tions were issued to M. Court, to go to 
ltootlmusghur and make minute inquiries 
regarding the movements of Dost Maho- 
med Khan, and the present state of the 
affairs of Peshawar, repoiting the result 
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for the information of his highness. But 
in the event of its being known that Dost 
Mahomed Khan has readied Jelalabad, 
M. Court was desired to proceed to 
Peshawur, and join the force of Nonehaul 
Sing. A collection of eleven native regi- 
ments lias been ordered at Peshawur, with 
the view of effecting some improvement 
in the present deranged state of that 
country. It is anticipated by Dost Ma- 
homed Khan that a strong force is on its 
way to his assistance ; that of Ukhbnr 
Khan consisting of 12,000 in cavalry and 
infantry, and of Yar Mahomed Khan of 
8,000. — Central Free Pi ess, May 2 . 

It is said that Sirdar Dost Mahomud 
Khan has now concerted with his rnosa- 
hehs to send Nowab Jubbur Khan and 
Ilajee Khan, Kakur, into the Kolmt 
district, Ursul Khan, Shere Khan, and 
the son of Sirdar Syd Mahomud Khan, 
with nuzurana, and to despatch Sooltan 
Mahomud Khan and Peer Mahomed 
Khan towards Dera, to create distur- 
bances and distract the attention of the 
Sikhs, and to bring away whatever pro- 
perty and cattle they can lay their hands 
upon. 

Akbar Khan, the son of Sirdar Dost 
Mahomud Khan, is still at Jellalabad, 
with a large force, and guns, See., and 
Sirdar Dost Mahomud Khan has ad- 
dressed suooqas to Zuburdust Khan of 
Moozuturrabad, rajah Munsoor Khan 
Kurriah Walla, and Nuwab Khan of 
Jacktouree, and others, in the province 
of Cashmere, telling them to keep up ap- 
pearances, friendship, amity, obedience, 
and loyalty towards Ilunjcct Sing, but at 
the same time to maintain their friendship 
and sincerity with him and embrace ovciy 
opportunity of avenging themselves of the 
common enemy, as tins uasawarfaicfortho 
security and permanency of their religion; 
that Mehan Singh commandant, the go- 
vernor of Cashmere, being apprized of 
this, is busily employed, in having all the 
forts and strong holds repaired and put in 
an efficient state of defence. 

It appears from the ukhbars of Pesha- 
wur, that Hussun Coolt and otheis, tinea 
chiefs deputed by the late ruler ot Pesha- 
war, with 1 ,000 foot and 300 horse, and 
several pieces of ordnance, who weie 
resting at the foot of the hills, and often 
committing depredations in the provinces 
of the ruler of Lahore, in the Dooab, 
were attacked on the 8th Zekad, by Sir- 
dar Hurree Singh and Rajah Soochet 
Singh, and other siidars ot the ruler of 
Lahore, with about 12,000 troops, horse 
and foot ; that a warm engagement en- 
sued, in which the troops of the late ruler 
of Peshawar fought bravely ; that about 
200 Sikhs of the troops of Rajah Soochet 
Singh, Hurree Singh, with several sir- 
dars, were killed, and about 300 more 


wounded ; and that at length, the Sikhs, 
not being able to make a stand, were de- 
feated and routed. — Delhi Gaz., Apr. 29. 

We understand that accounts received 
from Hyderabad mention the entire de- 
feat of the Sikh army commanded by 
Now Nihal Sing, Runjeet Sing’s grand- 
son, by Surdar Dost Mahomud Khan, 
the hakeem of Cabool. The Afghans aie 
reported to have given no quarter to the 
Sikh troops, and thousands of them are 
stated to have been slain both during and 
subsequent to the battle. Dost Mahomud 
pursued the defeated army to Peshawur, 
of which city ho had obtained possession 
without any opposition beingoffered. The 
Afghan chief was said to be making pre- 
parations to cross the Indus, and cairy the 
war into the very heart of the Punjab. 
He had announced his intentions ot ad- 
vancing as far Lulioie, and of making the 
conquest of that city . — Bombay Duipun 
Apnl 24-. 

We observe, in the Lahore ukhbais., 
mention of various European officers in the 
sei vice of Runjeet Singh : M. le Geneial 
Aratiole, 19th infantry, governor of Wu- 
zeerabad ; Col. Rattray, an engineer offi- 
cer, and commander ot a bugade ; Mi. 
Chas. Grant Barlow (son of Capt. T. P. 
Barlow, late of the 8th Drags.), com- 
mander of the 3oth infantry; Mr. Fitz- 
loy, late a lieutenant m the Nngpore ser- 
vice, who is waiting employment; Mr. 
Holmes, of the 31st infantry, whoissaid 
to have displeased his Majesty, and is 
depiived of his regiment and of the go- 
\ernmcnt of Goojiat, and oideied to join 
the horse-artillery; and Dr. J. I Lilian, 
who has taken the command of the new 
36th infantry, raising at Peshawur. 

TRIBUTES TO LORD AND I ADY BFNTINCK. 

The subscriptions to the tribute to 
Lord Wm. Bentmck amounted, on the 
11th May, to Its. 31,383; those to the 
tnbiiteto Lady Bentinck to Rs. 7,68.5. 

LAUDABLE SOCUTIES. 

At a meeting of the shaieholders in the 
Laudable Societies, on the 10th May. the 
coiiespondenee ot the sccretaiy with the 
committee of the Government, Assuianco 
Office was lead, and after a long speech 
from Mr. Turtori, — m which that gentle- 
man declared his opinion, as a piofes- 
sional man, that the government had no 
power to guarantee the institution, — the 
meeting resolved : “ That no negotiation 
can be entered into with the government 
for the trunsfer of the risks of the Lauda- 
ble Societies to the Government Office, 
even if such a proceeding should be 
thought ultimately advisable, until the 
nature and extent of the guarantee which 
government is w illing to give, and the do- 




gree of the liability which the subscribers 
to the new society will incur, can be 
clearly and distinctly defined, and shall be 
offered by government ; and that a com- 
munication to that effect be made to go- 
vernment, pointing out the legal objec- 
tions which have been raised to the 


. ” . X nmmsvon me necessity of such 
intimation, and that that intimation never 
was made to the depositors, we hold that 
the government was bound in honour and 
good faith to indemnify tliem.—;/m/raru, 


guarantee.” 

A warm controversy is on foot between 
Mr. Greenlaw, one of the directors of 
the Laudables, and Mr. Cumin, the ac- 
tuary of the Government Institution, res- 
pecting the light of mteiference on the 
part of the government in the matter ot 
insurance. 

MILITARY BANK. 

The discussion on the Nciv Life Assu- 
rance Society has elicited <t Anther refe- 
rence to the case of the Military Bank. 
It i«s denied that there was any guarantee 
of that institution. In expicss words 
there was not : but the bank was established 
by the then government, recommended in 
general orders to the army, and conducted 
by officers appointed by government. If 
these circumstances do not amount to a 
guarantee, then it must be contended that 
nothing short of a legal contract docs so. 
If ever there was a case in which the 
honour of the British Government was by 
implication pledged, it was that of the 
Military Bank : and that the impression 
which prevailed in the army was, that the 
institution had the security of government, 
is, we believe, beyond dispute. How was 
it possible, indeed, that the army, the 
unfortunate privates especially, who would 
naturally consider an institution recom- 
mended to them in general orders as 
having the security of go\ eminent, could 
deem it otherwise. We nndeistand, indeed, 
that the government, some time before the 
mismanagement of the Militaiy Bank was 
discovered, not desiring to guarantee the 
institution, thought proper to request the 
directois to communicate to the depositors, 
that the institution had not the security of 
government ! Now, if the authoiities had 
not felt that a contrary impiesMon pre- 
vailed among the great body of the depo- 
sitors, why should they have caused any 
such communication to be made? The 
directors, why we know not, never, as we 
arc informed, made the communication. 
If they had, probably the depositors would 
have taken the alarm, and prevented the 
mismanagement which ensued, and which 
has entailed considerable loss on them. 
We understand that it was this disclaimer 
of the government which influenced Lord 
William Bentinck to decide against the 
liability of the slate j but, considering that 


THF ROM \ N17INO SYSTFM. 

The Calcutta Cfnhtmn Obscieci of I\Iav 
contains some valuable information regard, 
ing the progu-vs of English among’ the 
natives, mingled with details of the pro. 
gross of the Romanizing system; boll, 
classed under one head. This arrant- 
mentmay pci haps l»e accounted for and 
excused by the idea that the piojYctms of 
the new liomam/ing system, have, in 
their own minds, identified it, pio-’ress 
with that of the English h mgiiag... ° In- 
deed, we have heaid it stated as one of tho 
collateral advantages likely to result from 
the plan, that it will facilitate the acqui- 
sition of English. If, however, this mini) 
of two kinds of information under oils 
head he designed to imply, that the objects 
are so inseparable, that be who is indif- 
ferent to the one is indifferent also to the 
other, we must at once deny the inference. 
The thirty millions of inhabitants, mBeii- 
g.d, must receive that instruction, which 
shall raise and cnnolde the mind, through 
tho medium of their own language and 
character, to eradicate either of which is 
beyond the reach of any resoul cos pos- 
sessed by Europeans, though multiplied 
ten-fold. 

There is one notice in tho article which 
we have perused with deep regret. It is 
an intimation, or rather a desiic, that this 
Romanizing system may he propn^alcd hi/ 
four. It is stated that the Sinldor Boaid 
at Allahabad have determined to dismiss 
fiom the public service eveiy native who 
in six months shall not lie able to write his 
mother tongue in III.* English character. 
And the writer of the article expresses a 
hope, that the same system of coercion 
tnay be pursued throughout Bengal ! Wo 
hope not; we hope government will never 
peipetrate an act of such glaring injustice. 
Let those who aie attached to this new 
scheme use every effoit m then power, by 
rewards, by encouragement, to give it a 
footing in schools and colleges, and in 
general society ; but let it not be dissemi- 
nated by pains and penalties. If the plan 
bo benevolent, let it not be enforced by 
intolerance and persecution. Let not 
families be driven to starvation, becauso 
the parent cannot in six months write his 
own native language in a character so 
totally foreign to it as the Roman. — 
Ft lend oj India. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERN!! ENT ORDERS, «c. 

WORKS OF PUBLIC UTILITY. 

Fort William , Judtaal mid Revenue De- 
partment, March 5, 1835 — His E\c. the 
Right Hon. the Governor-general of India 
in Council is pleased to direct, that the 
following documents relative to works of 
public utility, consti ucted by individuals at 
thiir own private cost, within the Bengal 
and Agra presidencies, be published for 
general information : — 

Memoir. 

Warks of Public Utility executed by 
• Private Individuals. 

The Governor-general, at an early pe- 
riod, having been irnpiessed with a con- 
viction that many individuals of opulenco 
among the native inhabitants of these pro- 
vinces, if encouraged by Government, 
would readily be induced to undei take the 
execution, at their own expense, of woiks 
of public util ty, considered it of much 
importance to make the wishes of Govern- 
ment known through the principal civil 
officers, with the view of duelling their 
attention to (lie subject; and lequiring 
their best exertions in promoting an objict 
which, if successfully instituted, could not 
fail to be highly advantageous to the coun- 
try at large. 

It was not doubted by bis lordship that, 
if zealously supporter! by the local audio, 
rities, the earnest desire of Govern merit 
would be very generally gratified by the ac- 
quiescence of a people whose national, not 
to say religious, usages stiongly dispose 
them to acts of public benevolence. 

District committees were formed, com- 
posed partly of native gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, with the view ofcrcalingin 
them an interest in the work of general im- 
provement; and it was hoped, tb.it through 
their influence and exertions considerable 
progress would be made, in conceit with 
the department of public works, in bene- 
fiting the districts to which they belonged, 
and consequently the country in genet al. 

It was the intention of the Governor- 
general to mark, by the special approbation 
of Government, the individuals who 
might thus be distinguished as public be- 
nefactors. And, in pursuance of this de- 
sign, in January 1834, it w r as directed 
that a report should be furnished from each 
district within the Bengal provinces, stat- 
ing the works of public utility which had 
within these few years been executed by 
individuals at their own private cost. 

It is satisfactory to observe, that cf the 
works reported, although theie are few on a 


very extensive scale, yet that there arc many 
of importance, and that from their ntimhci 
they form a consideiablc addition to the 
operations of general improvement winch 
have been instituted and are advancing 
throughout our territories. 

The following is a summary of the 
piincipal works leferred to : — 

1st. Four iron suspension bridges. 

2d. Eighty-six bridges of mason rj. 

3d. Seventy different roads, home of 
considerable extent, as twenty-four ami 
twenty-eight miles. 

4ih. Four hundred and twelve tanks. 

5th. One hundred and thirteen wells. 

(ith. One hundred and seven ghauts. 

7th. Fifteen seraees for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, besides plantations and 
avenues of trees by the way-side, along 
the vai ions public roads, and other minor 
woiks, contributing to the comfort of the 
traveller and the convenience of the public. 

It is due to the puhlic-spiiited indivi- 
duals who have thus contributed to the 
benefit of their country, that their names 
should be known, and bis Lordship in 
Council has accordingly directed the tabu- 
lar statements inserted below, to be pub- 
lished. But it would not be doing justices 
to the sentiments entertained by bis lord- 
ship, were be not to mark by special selec- 
tion among this honourable body, the 
following who have been pie-cinmcntly 
distinguished — 

Rajah Tazchund Bahadoor, late rajah 
of Burdwan. 

Her highness B da Balec, sister of the* 
late ]\Ialia Rajah Dow hit Roy Neindia. 

Iler highness Begum Sumroo. 

Rajah Sookmoy Roy, deceased. 

Rajah Pufnco Mull. 

Rajah Secbchundi r Roy. 

ltajali Nursing Roy. 

Hukcern Melindee* Alee Khan. 

Rajah Mittrajcet Sing, 

llajab Kishcnihund. 

Rajah Anuiul Kishvvur Sing. 

Rajah Jaepeikash Sing. 

Rajah Gopal Indorain. 

Ranee Zoorun Nissa, of Purneab. 

Baboo Kaleennuth Roy, ofTakec. 

Baboo Kaloe Fotahdar, of Jessore. 

To those estimable individuals wlio 
have thus taken the lead in, and to those 
who have contributed tow-ards, an object 
no less honourable to themselves than 
beneficial to their country, the thanks of 
government are eminently due. It is 
hoped that they will persevere in a course 
which must he equally gratifying to them, 
as it is demonstrative of an enlightened 
undemanding, which places them in ad- 
vance of the age in which they live. His 
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lordship trusts that their valuable example 
will be cordially followed to an extent 
w hich shall enable government to direct 
the public labour and resources to specific 
objects of great and general importance, 
being fully assured that few measures 
would tend more to the general welfare 
of this interesting country, than such an 
union of public effort with private munifi- 
cence. 

chaplains’ fees. 

Fort- William, Ecclesiastical Dt par tment, 
April ^2, 1835, — The Hon the Governor- 
general of India in Council is pleaded to 
notify, that in future no fees whatever shall 
be requited from the military service, or 
from the families of military persons, 
by the Honourable Company’s chaplains 
in the presidencies of Bengal and Agra, 
for the performance of sacred offices. 

absence of civil servants. 

Fort- William, General Department, 
April 3S>, 1835. — The lion, the Court 
of Directors have been pleased to autho- 
rize the period of leave of absence to 
civil servants, on sick certificate, for the 
purpose of proceeding to the Cape of 
Good Hope, or to other places beyond 
sea, to he extended once, but only once 
in each case, from eighteen months to 
two yeais; the allowances of the party to 
be subject to a deduction at the same rate, 
fur the last twelve of the twenty-four 
months, as is now fixed for the last six of 
the eighteen months. 

<2, Civil servants will not be allowed to 
goto America, or to other places beyond 
the limits of the Kast-Imha Company’s 
charter, and retain theii offices, or to draw 
any Indian allowances upon their leturn. 
The Hon. Couit have been pleased to 
permit their going to America, and their 
receiving the allowances prescribed, under 
the furlough regulations. 

3. It is also heieby notified, with refe- 
rence to an application made to govern- 
ment in 1833, tiom certain Bengal ser- 
vants absent at tbe Cape of Good Hope, 
for permission to draw their allowances 
during their absence, that the Hon. Court 
have not complied with that request, being 
precluded by law from authorizing the 
payment of Indian allowances, to any 
servant, during his absence within the 
limits of the charter. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THF (iOVEUNOU-GI NFRAL. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Apnl 20. Mr. A. F. Donnelly to be deputy re- 
gister of i our is of Sudder Dcwanny and Ni/amut 
Adawlut at Calcutta, and preparer of reports. 

Mr. Charles Grant to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Uaiaset. 

Mr. VV. Travels tootliilate as head assistant to 
magistrate ami collector of Uehar. 
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Mr. H. C. Hamilton to officiate u magistrate 
and collector of Bhaugulpore. 

May 2. Mr. A. Lang to officiate at joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Maldah. 

5. Mr. H. C. Metcalfe to officiate as head-assis- 
tant to magistrate and collector of Jcssore. 

Mr A. C. Bidwell to officiate as head-assistant 
to magistrate and collector of Sylhet; also to ex. 
ercise powers of joint magistrate and deputy col- 
lector of that district. 

General Dejxti tment. 

Ap) U 29. Mr. S. G. Palmer to act as secretary ta 
Board of Customs, bait, and Opium. 

May fi. Mr. C. H. Lushington to officiate as de 
putv opium agent at Sarun. 

Assist, burg. W. B. O’shaughnessy, m.d., to 
officiate as hist assistant to opium agent of Behar. 

Mr. H. M. Talker relieved, at his own request, 
from situation ot honorary memlier of rommittco 
for revising i ustom laws and post office regula- 
tions of the lour presidencies. 

BY THE GOVFItNOll OF AGRA. 

Judicial and Heroine Dcprti tment. 

Apnl 2 1. Mr. C. Gubbms to officiate as magis- 
trate and collector ot southern division of Delhi 
territory. 

Mr. W. P Masson to assume charge of Offices of 
joint magistrate and deputy c oiler tor at Rulilok. 

Mr C. W. Kinlot h to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy < oiler tor of Buieilly, In consequence of 
Mi. v >. G. smiths assumption oi office of magis- 
trate and collet lor of that rlislrit t ; date 14th Jan. 

v$ Mr. It. Nene to make over charge of office 
ot civil and sessions judge of llnndelkund to Mr. 

A. W. liegbie, and Mr. liegbie to nuke over 
charge ot otlue ot maglsiiate ami collector of 
Hand i to Mr. \V. Ciawtoicl, joint magistrate and 
deputy collector, until fuither ordeis. 

27 . Mi T. Fonnochy to be deputy collector in 
zillah Boolutulshchur. 

lull loll A' — Apt 1 2.». Mr. w. F. Thompson, to 
Newbouth Ualt-, for eighteen mo itlis, iorliealth. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Apnl 2 0. TJie Rev John Vaughan to officiate as 
distant chaplain aL Dump ire, for six months, 
from present date. 

q'lie H ,»v. Gli 11 Irs Wimbeilry to ofliciate nsgnr- 
lison ch.. plain ot Foit William for ditto. 

M I LIT A It Y A l’ 1*0 1 N T M I 1 '. NTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

F„> t-TVtlhmn, !pi il 29, 1H.D.— Capts. A. Hodges. 
2 <)th, and R. W million, I/llli N I, employed 
as le'eimc siuvcy > csuli .1 third captain 

cm detached duty Hum h x regt , a c nnmisiancu 
winch appeals to have he etc ovoi looked, those 
olheers are now placed at disposal ot Coin -I 11 - 
clnef, ronfoinnbly to existing regulations. 

May 4 -En«in'rn. Major lohn Colvin to be 
lieut.-coL. Capt Fc'waid Gaistm to he major, 1st 
Iacut. II. V Reillcy t«. he c qrf., and Jd- Lieut H. 
M. Durand to lie Ist-heui. ; from -Dell April 1035, 
in sue. to Lieut. Col. J. Taylor dec. 

Ens. Rube.t Gnng->, 41th N.I., permitted to 
decline his app to As, am local bat., which was 
announced 011 17 R 1 March, and rc-..ppjmtcd lu- 
terp. and qu. mast, to 44th 1 cgt. 

Major Sunuil Mallby. 2d N I., permitted to 
retire from service of Hon. Company, on iienslon 
of his rank. 

‘2d \ I. Capt. R. W. Lane, to be major, 
Lieut. T W. Bolton, to he capt. of a company, 
and E s. W. A. Cooke to heheut., in sue. to Ma- 
jor b. M ‘l.hy ictircd, from noth April l!!.U 

( apt. John Cartwnght, of artillery, and coin, 
of < alliance, to .ithcldte as assist, adj. gem <» «- 
tiller v, during empl lyment of Major J. I • 
in temporary thaigeof powder vcmk.s at lshapore. 

enen, ot artnhiy. to act as 

Capt. ( aitwriglit. 

Lieut. E. Buckle, legt. of artillery, to bea de- 
puty com. of ordnance, in sue. to Capt wood- 
rooile. 


('apt. T. \. Vain cm 
com of ordnance, " ' ’ 
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En». J. II. Garrett, 30th N I., and assistant o 
Gov. general’s agent in Saugor and Nerbudda ter- 
ritories, to be a sub-assist, coin, gen., v. Ens. 
Doolan. 

2d- Lieut. Win. Jones, corps of engineers, to be 
2'd-assist. in great trigonometrical survey, on usual 
salary of Us. 2.50 per month. 

Cant. \\ m. Murray, 22d N.I., placed at dispo- 
sal of hon. the governor of Agra, tor employment 
on his personal stalf. 

Head-Qutii tci s, April 30, 103.5. — Assist Surg. G. 
Anderson, 1st L.C., to assume incdical charge of 
(i!Hh N.I., during abseiue, on leave, of Surg. h. 
Macquccn, as a temp, arrangement; date 14th 
April. 

Assist. Surg. J. B. Macdonald, 3d L.C., to pro- 
ceed to Simla, for purpose of atfoiding medical 
aid to civil and military officers, ami their families 
residing theie tor benefit of their health, during 
picsent season , date 13th Apnl. 

Lieut. It. 1). Kay to ait ns adj. to four com- 
panies of 2d N.I., under command of Lieut. T. 

\ oung; date lHtli Marih. 

Mai/ 1.— Assist. Surg. K. M. Siott to do duty 
with 4th N.I.,at Berliainpoie, until lurthci ouLrs. 

Surg. (r. G. McPherson to afford medical aid to 
Loops at Herhampore, until aruval of Assist, Surg 
Scott; date 24th Apr. 1 

Afi/ylt— Lieut. U. Moineson to act as adj. to 
f>2d N.I., during absen e of Lieut, and \dj. W. 
Martin on court-martial duty to Cawnpore; date 
Kith April. 

" May 4. — Surg. D. Renton, fith N.I , who was 
nominated to officiate as superintending surgeon 
hi G.Os. of 2/tli \pril, app. to Benaies tittle of 
medical super inlendence. 

Deputy Assist. Com. John Sperrm, of S ugor 
magazine, permitted to do duty m magazine at 
Agra until 15th <kt 

Mm/ (j. — The following removals and postings 
of medii ilolliceis onion d Surgs. James Dun- 
can, on furl., from 4th to 1.5th N.I., Menj. Hurt, 
tu.n., fiom dlirh to 4th do , at Ileihampore; David 
llenton lofttuaiing supei intending surg. Bcnars 
mde of mutual siipei inteii.lciue from nth to 
3itlh do, at Seirole, Binaies, George B.nllie, 
iiom fith to 7 2d do., at Saugor - \ssi--t. '-urgs. 
Auh. Cohpilioun (odu i.itnig civil assist sing, 
Juanpore), fiom fith lo.tfilh N.I , at Souol", Be- 
naies, It u haul Pliilhpsoii, fiom 72d to llilh do , 
a l Mhow. 


i uittoicii 

TV> Eaiape . — May 4. Lieut. G. W. Stokes, fiUth 
N.I., tor health. 


.— Madras. [Nfov. 

Lately. At Calcutta, the lady of the late Cam 
Charles Wmlow, of a son. 

MAIl IMAGES. 

April 29. At Chmsuraii, Mr. P. J. Letelhcr 
chargdde la Vonee Chandernagore, to Mrs. Fran- 
ces Pinnetz, widow of the late Mr. C. F. Pinnetz 
of the same plate. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Michael Gavin to Mrs 
Elizabeth Rubm. 

Mm/ 1 At Calcutta, Mr. James Stark to Miss 
Alvua Hemietta Smith. 


HIATUS. 

Frb. 23. Nawab Nussurut Jung, of Furruck- 
abad. 

Ai»ili> At Mussoorio, Sophia, lady of Charle 
Raikcs, Esq , of the mil service. 

12. At Landour, Ens. J. T. Bourchler, of the 
Cameronians. 

21. At Meerut, Mr Rich, agent to Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co, 

Mai/ 1. At Calcutta, Mr. VV. Barradgc, aged 3,5. 

11. At Calcutta, of cholera, Mr. Edward Chal- 
truft, aged 20. 

jfttainag. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, S.c-. 

ALLOWANCES TO (JUAKTEH MASTERS. 

Foil Si. George, March 31, 1835.— 

1. C|u,nt(*r-mfistois of I, is Majesty’s regi- 
ments, hoi sound loot, will, as in Hcngul, 
(!• aw ollieo allow anoe, 53 itipoes jier 
month, m pluro of candles and stationety 
allowance lieictoloie gi anted to these 
olhecis 

2. The Might Hon the Governor in 
Conned is pleased to limit acting cpuutor- 
mastcis in Ins Majesty’s tegnnents to staff 
pay and olhcc allowance, acooiding to the 
latcs that obtain in Bengal, desmbed m 
the maigm * 

3. When a cpiaiter-master of a King’s 
legimont lias leave, within the presidency 
or elsewhere m India, the olhecr acting 
will lcceive the allowances annexed to the 


SHIPPING. 

Anlvali in the River. 

May 3. Cvnto'i, Coffin, fiom Boston, Bcncoo- 
leil, and Padang. — 9. William Wilson, Miller, 
from China and ( "livelong — 10. Tumit/lnne, Me 
Kcllar, from Giccnoik ; and Dover, Austin, from 
Boston.— 11. Pm/the, Lambert, from Moulmcm. 
12. Magnet, Mi Minn, fiom Mauutius — 1.5. Hm/nl 
Saxon, Renner, from M aims. — 10. Htndia, Low- 
tliian, from Mauritius and Covelong.— 13. Coro- 
mandel, Conceit, from Bordeaux. — 20. H M S. 
Wolf, from Trincomallce ; and Constant, Chafg- 
neau, fro.n Bourbon. 

Sailed fiom Saagor. 

M av 13. Peru, Butler, for London.— 17- Kyle, 
Thompson, lor Liverpool. 

Vi eight to Loudon v May II) — Dead weight, £.3 
I As. to £4; light goods, X*4. to £:>. ; indigo and 
£llk, £5. to £<}. 

BIRi’IlS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HI KTIfS, 

April 1.5. At Meerut, Mrs. Sicvewright, of a 
daughter. 

iy. At Calcutta, the lady of ("apt. Henry Tun- 
ings, horse artillery, of a soil. 

25. Mrs. W. Slumier, of a daughter. 

A/./v2. At Cliownnghee, the lady of E. Wilkin- 
son, Esq., ot a soil. 


office only, or mpees 55 monthly, but in 
the event of the pimeipal going to Eng- 
land, the olhcmfing qututer master will he 
allowed stall pay, nipccs 2 pei diem, m 
addition, fiom the date following Ins em- 
bai Ration. 

1*. The foregoing piovisions to have ef- 
fect fiom the 1st May, 1835. 

CAPTS M ACL FOB AND ANDF it SON. 

Fort St. George, April 10, 1835. The 
■following extraer from a general letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Hirectois in 
the Military department, dated 19th Nov., 
1831, is published for the information ot 
the army • — 

[Letter to England, 11th Oct. 1333, No 22.— 21 
to 3. Forwaul proceedings of European general 
court s-marli il oil Captains Donald Mailcod and 
'I’homas Anderson, of 4th Light Cavalry, with 
topics of the charges and sentences. The Com- 
in indei-hi-Chitf having recorded a minute, at- 
tractin'; Government’s attention to the sums nn- 
propeiiy drawn by Cant Maclcod by means of 
false return.-, of the sadllcry of the 4th L. C., the 


* Staff pay, Rs. 2 per diem— allowance for wut- 
cis and stationery, Rs. 55 per mensem. 
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Military Board have been directed to ascertain the 
amount, with a view to its recovery.] 

12. “ The proceedings of the courts- 
martial held on Captains Macleod and 
Anderson are highly discreditable to those 
officers ; and we cannot but express our 
regret and astonishment at the sentences 
of the courts-martial, more particularly in 
the case of Captain Macleod. 

13 . •* Concurring entirely in the remarks 
of his Exc. the Commander- m-Chict in 
disapprobation of the sentence of the court- 
martial, we have had under our seriouB de- 
liberation the dismissal of both those offi- 
cers from our service ; but trusting that Sir 
Robert O’Callaghan’s exposure of the vi- 
cious principle which guided the judgment 
ot the court will have made due impression 
upon all our officers, we shall abstain from 
inflicting the punishment to winch the 
misconduct of Captains Macleod and An- 
derson lias justly exposed them 

1 k <( Wc feel assured, that the vigilant 
attention of Sir Robert O’Callaghan will 
be exerted to prevent the recurrence of 
those irregularities which he has so pro- 
perly animadverted upon ; nor is it, we 
hope, necessary lor us to add, that his en- 
deavours to maintain both the credit and 
the efficiency of the service will always 
meet with our cordial support. 

15. “ The proceedings of the court- 
martial show very forcibly the objectiona- 
ble nature of the system tor supplying 
soldiery in use at your presidency ; but 
on that subject we refer you to the orders 
contained in our letter dated the 1 1th 
July, 183*, (No. 50.) 

16. “We desire that these our sentiments 
may he published in Gcneial Oiders for 
the information of the army under your 
presidency.” 

A I T.OWANCFS TO ABSENT OM'lf’EltS. 

Full St. George , Apt it 14, 1835 — 

I . With reference to G. G. 0. 6th Nov. 
1821, and 29th June, 1830, the Right 
lion, the Governor in Council deems it 
necessary to explain, that an officer in ab- 
sence with leave on private affairs is not 
under any circumstances entitled to regi- 
mental or staff allowances beyond six or 
(where the distance amounts to 600 miles) 
eight months, reckoning from the date ot 
quitting the corps or station. 

% Employment on ordinary duty in 
absence, whether the leave be cancelled 
or otherwise, will form no exception to 
the foregoing rule, unless at the requisition 
of Government. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. G. ELLIOTT. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, April 

II, 1835. — At a General Court held at 
Vellore, Lieut. G. Elliott, 5th Madras 
L. C., was arraigned under the following 
charges : 

Aml.Jow n.N.S. Voi.. 1 8.No.7 1 . 
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First Charge.— 1st “ Conduct to the 
prejudice of good cider and military dis- 
cipline, in having, on the lOtli of April 
1833, borrowed Rs. 460 from Subadar 
Yusoof Beg, 5th L. C.,for the purpose 
ot paying certain grass-cutters of the D. 
troop tiieir arrears of pay for two 
months, which they complained were 
due to them. 

2d. In having obtained rfom a Bazar 
Shroff, through the medium of the said 
subadar, u further sum of 11s. 100, which 
was paid to trooper Shaik Homed, on 
account of Lieut. Elliott, and which bo 
(Lieut. Elliott) denied ever having receiv- 
ed, thereby causing the subadar to can- 
cel the debt with Lieut. Elliott, and him- 
self liable for a sum of money obtained 
for the said Lieut. Elliot, ln> tioop officer 
and aitmg adjutant ot the legunent, and 
which has not to tins day been pipil. 

Second Charge . — ‘ Scimdulous and infa- 
mous behaviour, such as is unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in having, in a letter addressed to 
the acting adjutant of the 5th L. C., 
falsely and maliciously aspersed my cha- 
racter, in the following words . ‘ When I 
lett Jaulnali, in July last, a sum of up- 
wards of two handled rupees w'as due to 
that fund by Lieut Gi.eine, being the ba- 
lance of that deficiency which vakeel 
Nat rain Sawmy had accused that officer 
of embezzling, ami which he, in picference 
to a court-martial, for the pm pose of 
clearing his character, and finding out 
who really had taken the money, chose of 
liisowm accord to pay, on the more ipse 
drat of Nanain Sawmy, a low, disrespect- 
able person, addicted to drink, and totally 
untrustworthy in any money mutters, 
and who would not hesitate at any thing 
to gain his ends.’ " 

(Signed) Chaiiles II. Giueme, 

5th ttegt. L. C. 
Arcot, March 28, 1835. 

Finding. Not guilty of the first Charge. 
Guilty of the second charge, with ex- 
ception of the word “falsely.” 

The Court is further of opinion, that 
the facts proved are not liable to the im- 
putation ascribed to them in the second 
cliai go, namely, “ scandalous and infamous 
behaviour, such as is unbecoming the 
diameter of an officer and a gentleman. ' 
The Court doth therefore acquit the 

PU Sflr/i.« by the Court.- The Court, in 
acquitting the prisoner, begs to explain to 
)m 9 Exe. the Commamler-in chief, that, 
from a circular letter of the Judge Advo- 
cate General’ll, laid before it by the De- 
puty Judge Advocate General, it found 
itself precluded from mitigating the cha- 
racter of the charge and convicting the 
prisoner of a minor offence ; it has, there- 
fore been compelled to record an ac- 
quittal. 

(2 B) 
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The Court begs further to remark, that 
it would appear that the prisoner wrote 
the letter, upon which the second charge 
is based, in ignorance of the vakeel’s hav- 
ing confessed himself to be the defaulter, 
thereby exonerating Lieut. Graeme, the 
prosecutor, from all imputation of mis- 
conduct, which its actuating might other- 
wise cast upon him. 

(Signed) G. M. Stuart, 

Lt. Col. and President. 

The Court is requested to reconsider 
the finding upon the second charge, which, 
after convicting the prisoner ot “mali- 
ciously aspersing the character of Lieut. 
Gneme,” nevertheless records an acquit- 
tal of the charge. 

If the Court, upon reconsideration, is 
of opinion that the prisoner is guilty ot 
the charge, or of any criminating part 
thereof, he should obviously be sentenced 
to such punishment os may he equivalent 
to the olfencc ; it the Coui r, on the other 
hand, should arnve at an opinion that lie 
is not guilty, ot any criminating part of 
the charge, he is entitled to an acquittal 
generally. 

The circular letter alluded to by the 
Court lias reference to cases, which, not 
being in any way connected with iruhtaiy 
matters, can only come before a couit- 
nmrtial under the special provision ot ar- 
ticle 20, section xiv. of the Ai tides ot War, 
whereas the transaction, desenbed in the 
second charge, is undeniably of a military 
character, the letter in question having 
been addressed officially, by the prisoner 
to the adjutant of his regiment, and 
containing an accusation against a brother 
officer, for the alleged misappropriation 
of regimental money. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Calt auhan, 
Lieut Gen. and Com in-chief. 
Madras, 6th April, 1835. 

Revised Finding upon the second 
charge — Guilty, with the exception of 
the word “ falsely. ” 

The Court is further of opinion that the 
facts proved are not liable to the impu- 
tation ascribed to him, in the second 
charge namely, “ scandalous and infamous 
behaviour such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter ot an officer and a gentleman,’ ’ but 
it considers such conduct to be to the pie- 
judiee of good order and nnlitaiy dis- 
cipline. 

Sentence . — To be suspended hom rank 
and pay tor three calendar months. 

Approved and confirmed The period 
of suspension will be calculated from the 
date ol the sentence, namely the 9:h of 
the current month. 

(S’gncd) R. W. O’Callaghan, 
Lieut. Genl. and Com in-cluef. 

SHIPPING. 

To »atl.—Lo)d William Bentlnck, and Augusta 
Jessie, both for London, on 10th June. 


BIRTH AND DEATHS. 

BIRTH. 

May lfi. At Combaconum, Mrs. Crisp, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

May 12. At Madras, Esther Johanna, daughter 
of the Rev. W. Howell, missionary at Cuddapah, 
aged 12 years. 

Lately. At Secunderabad, Major Poyntz, of 
II. M. 40th regt. of Foot. 

Uomluj). 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

DFPUTY PAYMASTERS. 

Bombay Castle, May 22, 183.5. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to fix the allowance to be drawn 
by deputy paymasters, on account of 
office rent, when not provided with a 
public budding for an office, at R*.30 per 
mensem, and to direct that the allowance 
diawn by the deputy paymaster at Docsa 
on that account be reduced accordingly. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSARIES GENERAL. 

Horn 1 ay Castle , May 25, } 835 — With 
reference to the G (K by Jhe Hon. the 
Governor-general ot India in Council, 
dated the 20th ultimo, republished at this 
presidency under date the l(5th inst., the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the first, second, 
and thud assistant cominissanes general 
at this presidency shall m future be desig- 
nated assistant, deputy assistant, and sub- 
assistant coin missal ics general, icspec- 
tively. 

SI CUR1TY FROM OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle , May 26, 1835.— The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the undermentioned 
offieeis be required to furnish security to 
the amount of lls. 3,000 each; viz.— 
The agent for the manufacture of gun 
carriages ; the agent for the manufacture 
of gunpowder; and the superintendent 
of the government stud. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Gena at Drpai tment. 

J taiel W. II. Wathen, Esq., to be secrctaiy in 
attendance on Right Hon. the Governor. 

V. Noiris and L. R. Reid, Esqrs., to conduct 
Mr. Wathcn’s duties in general and Persian de- 
partments. 

Fin lough . — April 23. Mr. W. C. Andrews, to 
England, for three years, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombay- Castle, April 15, 1835. — 2d N-T. Lieut. 
A. Hand to be capt., and Ens. H. Franklin to be 
heut., in sue. to Freeman retired; date of rank. 
5th April 1035. 

2d-Lleut. Robert Walker, Bengal artillery, to 
be aid-de-camp, to Maj. Gen. Sleign, c.b. 
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April 90.— Lieut. Hunter, 10th N.I., to com- 
raand Poona police corps. 

April 21.— Assist. Surg. John McMorrU to be 
surg., v. Scoular dec. ; date 5th April 18.35. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed Lieut. G. S. Ravenscroft, 3d L.C., to 
perform duties of staff officer, and to take charge 
of treasure tumbril at Balmeer, from date of de- 
parture of Lieut. Hamilton from station.— Lieut, 
p, e. Warburton, 13th N.I., to act as intern, to 
left wing of 3d L.C.— Lieut. T. W. Hicks, of horse 
artillery, to take charge of ordnance store depart- 
ment at Poona, during absence of Capt. Lester on 
duty at presidency.— Lieut. N. Lechmere, horse 
artillery, to take charge of ordnance store depart- 
ment at Deesa, during absence of Lieut. Forster. 

April 27. — Assist. Surg. Hughes, doing duty with 
18th N.I., to attend European and native servants 
of sub-collectorate at Kulladghee. 

23d N.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. Watkins to be 
capt., and Ens. J. Sinclair tobelieut., in sue. to 
Kankin dec. ; date of rank 23d April 1835. 

24 th N.I. Capt. T. M. Baillic to be major, 
Lieut. E M. Earle to be capt , and Ens. F. Jack- 
son to be lieut., in sue. to Moins dec. ; date of 
rank 14th April 1833. 

Lieut. C. R. Hogg to act as adj. to European 
regt , from date of departure of Lieut. McIntyre 
to presidency o 1 duty. 

Map 20 — Surg. Patch, 7th N.I., to perform 
duties of deputy medical store-keeper and acting 
nvil surgeon at Ahmedabad, during absent e ot 
Assist. Suig. Cunningham to presidency, on sick 
ceit., date 25th April. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed Ens. C. T). Mylnc, 6th N.I., to act as 
adj, to that regt , from 27th April to 31 May.— 
Lieut. W. Blcnkins to act us idj. tolith N I., fimn 
4th May, during absence of Lieut, and Adj. '1 hat- 
cher Ens. 1*. K. Warburton to act as luterp. to 

3d L.C. from 27th April. 

Capt Bay ley to act as commissariat agent at So- 
cotra until further orders ; date 7lh Feb. 

Map 25 — Brigade Major Wilson to act as execu- 
tive engineer at Deesa, duung absence of Capt. 
Hams on nied. cert. 

Tlie following temporary arrangements on- 
firmed : — Lieut. J. Wright, 3d N.I , to ait as (| 1. 
mast, and paym. to that regt., fiom dutcot depar- 
ture of Lieut Lut as —Lieut. W. A. Hamilton to 
hi t as qu mast, and paym. to 2d L.C. on arrival ot 
left wing of that regt. at Sliolap -or. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — April 25. Lieut M. Wyllic, llth 
N I„ lor health.— 27. Capt. b. Poole, 1st L.C., 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Annuls. 

M \y 28. — Arab, Sparkes, tiom Calcutta.— J ons 
5. H.C. schoonei Cymu", Bird, from Surat 
Departui ev. 

Junk 4. Sen Irby Castle, Sandys, for Madras; 
and llesottm, Smith, for London.—t,. Edoibuigh, 
Marshall, for China. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, ANI) 
DEATH. 
births. 

April 20. Mrs. G. B Smith, of a daughter. 

28. At Mazagoti, Mrs. T. Stevenson, of a ton. 


MARRIAGE. 

April 20. At Bombay, Capt. James Clark, com- 
manding the ship Cur mint llu, to Miss Mary Ann 
Rigby . 


<ffei>lon. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENT!. 

April 18. Lieut. C. Bridge, H.M. B8th regt., to 
be deputy assist, adjutant general, in sue. to Capt. 
Gascoyne. 

22. C. P. LayaTd, Esq., to be district judge of ' 
district court of Alupole, and assistant to govern- \ 
ment agent for southern province. 

('apt. T. W. Rogers, Cevlon Rifle Regt., to bo 
district judge ot district court of Baaulla and 
assistant to government agent for Central Pro- 
vince. • 

SHIPPING. 

At nval . — May 12, Victory, from London and 
Cape. 


Hutclj Sutiia. 

MlIITIMI, 

An mils at Batavia — May 15. Ihilhunt, from 
Clyde— 23. Vatinas, from Sydney June 1. Wat- 

kins, from Liverpool. — 3. Until rut, fioin Rotter- 
dam. —10. Fanny, from Liverpool.— 18. Lady Nu- 
gent, from Sydney. 


JirUi South ESJalrs. 

APi'OIN I'MEN rs. 

J. R. Brenan, Esq., to he roroncr for town of 
Sydney and its neighbourhood, in room of C. T. 
Smeatnman, Esq., dec. 

Felton Matthew .rul Peter Ogilvio, Esqrs., to lie 
commissioners of crown lands in colony, in addi- 
tion tiMommibsioners before appointed. 

minus. 

Aptil 28. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. W. 
Hunter, ot a daughter. 

May in. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. M'Pher- 
son, 17th regt , of a son. 

— The lady of Edward llallen, Esq., Telford 
Place, Darling llurat, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

May 12 M Sydney, (’apt. E. II. Clide, of Clou- 
dy Ray, to Julia, only daughter of Win. Talbut, 
Lsq , Old Broad Street, London. 


HIATUS. 

Ip, A 2 1. At Windsor. John, youngest son of 
Itu hard Fitzgerald, Esq., aged 23. 

MayC). Mrs. Humphries, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Humphries, of Lower l\>itl«uid Head, inhorf»7th 
/ear. 


Fan Oinnrit’9 ttanb. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Fmleurk Forth, Esq., to bo colonial aide-de- 
imp to his Exc. the I lcutenant Governor. 

Alfied Mundy, Esq , 21st regt., to be visiting 
ugistrate over road parlies stationed from Green 
'mnt to Spring Hill. 

Peter Murdoch, E-q , confirmed as police ma- 
lstrale for district ot Oatlands. 

Th ina» Mason, Esq., to be police magistrate 
>r disinct of New Norfolk, v. Edw. Pumareso 
signed: also, to lie a 1 or oner for territory, and 


trict. 

John (’lark, Esq., to be assistant police magis- 
tiatu and muster-master at Hobart Town. 

The Rev. T. B. Naylor to have charge of esta- 
blishment of King’s Orphan Schools and pastoral 
charge of parish of New town. 


1» A TH . 

Feb 6 . In ratnp, at Socotra, Ens F. Goggin, 
ageil 26, of a fev cr brought on by over exertion m 
assisting to save the lives of the crew of » boat 
upset in the surf. 


shipping. 

Anwar* at llo bait Town.— April 24. Lady of the 
Luke, trom (’Inna; Mrdiien nncun Vmkct. uom 
Cape.— May J. Sjtrn, iroin Sydney.— 4. Mana, 
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from Sydney.— 14. Spence from London —28. 
Susanna, from Mauritius.— June 10. John Denni- 
son, from Liverpool.— 10. City of Edinburgh, from 
Twofold Bay. 

^rivals at Launceston.— June 1, Notvnl, from 
London.- 11. Lavinta, from London; Sally Ann, 
from Swan River.— 13. Lochiel, from Sydney. 


BIRTHS. 

Matvh,25. At Howrah Farm, Clarence Plains, 
, the lady ofOapt. James Fielder, of a daughter. 
l*. April 20. Mrs. Dobson, of a coo 

l^ay 17. At Cleggiu, South Esk, Mrs. A Smith, 
' Of a daughter. . . 

29. At Norfolk Plains, the lady of John Wlute- 
"*f}k>rd, Esq., of a son. 

hat do. Mrs. J. Boyes, of a daughter. 

— At Streanshall, Macquarie llivcr, Mrs. F. 
Allison, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGFS. i- 


arapr of ©00B jttjopr. 

appointments. 

July 13. The Rev. John Ayliff, of the Wesleyan 
mission? J. M. Bowker, Esq., justice of the 
peace? Capt R. D. Halifax and Lieut. G. 1). 
Moultrie, 7*>th regt.,— to be commiss’on rs for loca- 
tion, establishment, and regulation of the Fitigo 
nation, now become his Majesty’s subjects, within 
district of colony appropriated to their use. 

14. The Rev. William Shepstone, of the Wes- 
leyan mission ; Waller Currie, Esq., justice of the 
peace; Win. Bowker, Ksq. ; and Capt. Forbes, 
Cape mounted Rifle Corps— to bo commissioners 
fo. location, establishment, and irgulation of the 
fnendly tribes of Pato, Congo, and Kama, now 
become his Majesty’s subjects, within d strict of 
colony appropriated to their use. 

30. Joint Atberstone, Esq., to be district sur- 
geon of Alb my, until his Majesty’s pleasure lie 
Known. 


March 21. At Hobart Town, William Ch'latxl, 
Esq., of Thornhill, to Amelia, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Shone, Esq., Stanton House, New Nor- 

14. At New Norfolk, Mr. G. F. Huston, of 
Jlamllton, surgeon, to Miss Hawthorn, of the 
same place. 

25. At Launceston, Thomas Mason, F.b<i., po- 
lice magistrate at New Norfolk, to Abigail, daugh- 
ter of Major Harvey Welman, of H.M. 57th regt. 

28. At Launceston, Mr. James McKillon to 
Amelia, daughter of Hugh Macdonald, Esq., 
Uoisdale, South Uist. 


SHIPPING. 

As rivals ,— July 20 Capt-. Bn tan, from Liver- 
pool — 22 Wtlnam liman, f.om London. — 30. 
Cotu'oi (ha, from Bombay. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jala 7. At Cuyler Manor, near Ultenhage, Win. 
Armstrong, Esq , to Jane Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Colonel Cuyler. 

DEATHS. 


DEATHS 

Apiil 25 At New Norfolk, Sophia, wife of Mr. 
William Rayner, jun., aged 37- 
June 9. At Launceston, Mr. Parsons. 


$vnait Ritirr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival s —May G. Dublin Packet, from London 
and Cape — l.etnee Hibba/t, from New South 
Wale6, and sailed for Madras. 


fHauritiue. 

SHIPPING. 

An’iva r 8.-~ April 20. Elizabeth, from Bordeaux, — 
June 10. Mmervn, from Cape.— 25. Duke of hot- 
burgh, from Bombay.— 27. V mm sal, from Havre. 
—20. Lydie, from Nantes. —30. Euphrates, from 
London. —July 3. Vit toi , from Yarmouth and 
Cape.— 8. Manchester, from London 

Drpartui es . — April 1G. Penelope, for Ceylon.— 
20. Northumbrian, for Calcutta. — 21. Dnimnuue, 
for Calcutta.— June 4. Colling wood, for Calcutta. 
— 7> London, for Madras. 


May 14. Major Wh te, assistant quarter master- 
general to the Burgher f rces employed against 
the Cafftes. This gentleman (an old olficer of his 
Majesty’s Borderers) had been long settled in the 
cclomal district of Albany, where he was a most 
valuable member of society, alike distinguished 
for public utility and for private worth. He had 
voluntarily attached himself to Col. Smith’s Btaff, 
to conduct a branch of the topographical depart- 
ment (in which science he was a proficient), and 
he fell a sacrifice to his zeal in the execution of 
the duty which he had undertaken ; this had tin- 
happily led him to separate himself to too great a 
distance from the protection of his escort, and he 
was in consequence surprised and slain by some of 
the lurking savages, who had watched his move- 
ments. 

June 13. At Graham’s Town, Hillaria, wife of 
the Rev. VV. J Shrewsbury, Wesleyan minister, 
aged 33. 

1G. At Stellenbosch, Charles Robinson, Esq , 
late member of the Medical Board, Bengal presi- 
dency. 

19. At Cape Town, Major B S. Ward, of the 
Madras European regiment, and late of the sur- 
vey department, aged 48. 

July 4. At Cape Town, of pulmonary con- 
sumptio , Alexander Thompson, Esq., of the 
firm of Thomson, Watson, and Co., aged 33 

20. Capt. Lingard, of the srhooner James. He 
was murdered by the Catfres near the Cowie 
llivcr. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEAM- NAVIGATION. 

Some material steps have been taken 
towards the accomplishment of the great 
project of n steam-communication with 
India by way of Egypt. O.dcis have 
been given by the East- India Company, 
it seems, for the construction of two large 
steam-boats to be employed on the side of 
India, and though this left the conveyance 
through Egypt wholly unprovided for, 
^jthat difficulty is now also on the puint of 


being removed. Mr. Wagborn is about to 
form establishments at Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Suez, for the purpose of forwarding 
goods, letters, and travellers by that route, 
and his aiianucments will be in operation, 
it is expected, by the end of the present 
year. Persons intending to proceed from 
Great Britain to India by this route, will 
have the use of the post-office packets to 
• Alexandria, and travellers from the Con- 
tinent will find similar facilities from 
Marseilles, Toulon, and Leghorn, for 
Alexandria, at which place all the accom- 
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niodation which that country affords will 
be provided for their immediate conveyance 
from thence to Suez, in six days, at a 
charge of sixty dollars each, including the 
use of servants, tents, and all other neces- 
saries. At Suez, proper residences and 
suitable accommodation will be provided, 
until the steam-vessels arrive, and should 
the use of such vessels be rendered imprac- 
ticable by the prevalence of the mon- 
soons, country boats will, at that season, 
proceed to Mocha, from which place 
trading vessels, at that period, regularly 
t any on the intercourse with India. When 
these arrangements are completed, it is 
expected that the journey will be accom- 
plished in sixty days for eight or nine 
months of the year, and in eighty- live 
d rt ys during the monsoons. When the 
meditated railroad across the deseit is 
completed, some further time will he 
gained. That this undertaking is going 
on with some vigour is proved by the ship- 
ments of machinery and iron bars and 
rails, to be used upon it, now going on 
with great activity. When finished, tins 
part of the journey, a distance of eighty 
miles, will be performed in seven or eight 
hours. Agencies are to he established in 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, to afford 
similar facilities from India to Europe.— 
Times, Oct. 2. 

A splendid steatn ship, of 1,000 tons 
and 300-hoi se power, to be called the 
Auckland , lias been contracted for by 
government, at Glasgow, to n.isigate the 
lied Sea. The contractor is Mi. Robert 
Napier. She is to be of the most magni- 
ficent description, and fitted out as a man- 
of-war vessel. 

DUTCH INDIA. 

Extract fioin the speech of the King of 
Holland at the opening of the State 
General, on the 19th October. 

My desire to lessen the burdens of 
the tax -payers has been favouied by the 
increase of the produce of our East-India 
possessions, which will allow for the next 
budget a more considerable aid to tho 
revenue of the mother country. 

“ The communications which will be 
made to your assembly during the present 
session, will acquaint you with the first 
results of the new institution which has 
been introduced into the Dutch Indies. 
The future prospects promise to be favour- 
able. The measures taken to restore tran- 
quillity in a part of the island of Sumatia 
are calculated to dispel all apprehensions 
on that subject. All the other possessions 
in the East-Indies enjoy the most perfect 
tranquillity.” 


of our Indian possessions from falling 
into the hands of the English and the 
Americans; the result is, that we now 
have the greatest market for coffee and 
the other productions of Java; and if we 
add to this the hope that may be enter- 
tained of the good success of the cultiva- 
tion of indigo and cinnamon in that island, 
the trade with these colonies will soon at- 
tain a degree of prosperity which it never 
yet had at any peiiod, and it will not be 
surprising if, in a few \ eats, the shares of 
that Society should rise to 100 above par. 
— Dutch Paper. 

GKMftBAL DAIvtlNO. 

The King hns been pleased to confer 
the honour of knighthood upon Lieut. 
Gen. Ralph Darling, colonel of the })Oih 
regiment, late governor in chief of New 
South Wales, and Knight (Land Cioss 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order ; 
date 2d Sept , 1 835. 

NEW MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION. 

The extinction of the monopoly of the 
East-India Company, and the great in- 
crease in the exports of cotton and woollen 
manufactures to India, China, the Pacific, 
and the United States, is rapidly attract- 
ing capital from private sources to supply 
the place of that establishment, and to 
cany on those important branches of com- 
mence with enterprise and vigour. A 
mcicuntilc association, upon a very ex- 
tensive scale, has been formed for this 
purpose in the city, and it is to commence, 
it i«« undei stood, cn the 1st of January. 
One gentlemen, n member of this firm, 
has, it is stated, piocceded to the United 
States to arrange a system of hanking and 
mercantile operations with the country, 
and to form connecting links with the 
Pacific, Calcutta, and Canton, where 
establishments have already been appointed 
to act in concert with the London firm. — 
Tunes. 


APPOINTS! I NTS. 

The King has been pleased to make the 
illowing appointments : — 

W illiam Norris, Esq., to tic chief justice of tho 
jpreme Court of the J island of Ceylon ; date 1st 
ct. 1835. 

John Jeremle, Esq., to be second puisne judge 
‘ the Supreme Court of the Island of Ceylon , 
ite 2d Oct. 1835- 

Mai. Gen. Middlcmore to be governor of the 
land of St. Helena ; date 12 Oct. 1835. 

David Urquhart, Emi., to be Sciretary to His 
lajesty’s Embassy at tne Sublime Ottoman 1 orte, 
ite 23d Sept. 1835. 


IIIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 


The existence of the Society of Com- 
merce is an inestimable benefit to Holland. 
This Society has hindered the commerce 
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lltft L. Drags- (In Bengal). J. W. Reynolds to 
be cornet by purch., v. Darnel) who retires (18 
Sept. 36). 

3d Foot (In Bengal). Capt. (1. J. Austin, from 
95th F., to be capt., v. Everard who each. (28 
Aug. 35). 

4th Foot (In N. S. Wales). Lieut. Gen. John 
Hodgson, from 83d F., to be col., v. Gen. the Earl 
of Chatham, dec. (30 Sept. 36).— C. S. Hext to be 
ens. by purch., v. Grcetham who retires (9 Oct.' 1 . 

9th Foot (at Mauritius). Lieut. S. Brownrigi to 
be adj., v. Donnelly prom. (25 May 35).— Lieut 
C. W. Crickitt, from 3Hth F., to be licut., v, Ta- 
verner app. to 82d F. (23d Oct.). 

1 6th Foot (in Bengal). Licut. H. D. Gibbs, from 
h.p. 48th F., to be lieut., v. Taylor, who retires, 
rcc. a commuted allowance (11 Sept. 35). 

20 th Foot (at Bombay). Iaeut. C. Dunbar, from 
57th F„ to be lieut., v. King who cxch. (22 April 
35).— Ens. James Gates to belieut., v. Campbell 
dec. (27 Feb. 35) ; Scj. Maj. A Hat. Macphcrson to 
be ens , v.' Gates (9 Oit.). 

29th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. J. T. Bounhicr be 
be licut by purch., v. Shelley who retires; and 
Hon. W. G. Ojborn to be ens. by purch , v. Bour- 
clner (both 11 Sept 35). 

29th Foot (at M.iuutms) Ens. Wm. Hemphill 
to be licur. by purch., v. Morgan who retires. E. 
Durbin to bo ens. by purch., v. Hemphill (both 
9 Oct.). 

39 th Foot (at Madras). C. C. Deacon to be ens. 
by purch , v. Orri who retires 20 Aug 35) — Scrj. 
Maj. John Brnnnan, from 20th F., to beem., v. 
Deacon app. to (>lst F., (5 Sopt )— Ens. James Do- 
nald, from h. p. 89th F.. to be ens., repaying dif., 
v. Brannan app qu. mast. (><)th F. (16 Oct.). 

40th Foot (at Bombay). Brev Maj.J. H. Barnett 
to be major, v. Turton dec ; and l.ieut Joseph 
Curtin to be capt. v. Barnett (both 16 Oct.'. 

45M Foot at Madras). Capt John Land on, from 
h. p. 8th F., to he capt , v. II. Foibes who ixih., 
ret. dif. (20 Aug. 35).— Lieut G. II Clarke to be 
capt. by purch., v. Landon who letires; Ens. H. 
A Cumberlege to be lieut. by purch., v. Clarke ; 
and G. A. L. Blenkmsopp to be ens by purch , v. 
Cumberlege (all 4 Sept Asust Surg. F Sieve- 
wnght, m.d., from 11th L. Dr gs., to be surgeon, 
v. Watson app. to 63d regt (25 Sept.).— Capt St. 
L. Webb to be major, v. Poyn'z dec , Lieut. Tho- 
mas Email to be (apt., v. Webb ; and Ens. 11 A. 
Cumberlege to be lieut., v. Email (all 22 April); 
Ens.'Mr Wm. O'Malley, from 14th K.; to be licut. 
by purch., v. Cumberlege whose prom, by purih. 
has lieen cancelled (2 Oct.). 

54 th Foot (at Madras). Assist. ^taffSnrg. n.H. 
EveraTd, m.o., to be assist, surgeon, v. F. Moran, 
m.d , placed upon h. p. (28 Aug 35). 

5 bth Foot (at Madr is). Ens G. T Brooko to be 
lieut., v. Sheppard dec. (20 April) ; Ens. E. G. 
Danlell, from «!)th F., to be ens., v. Brooke (3 
Oct.). 

57 th Foot (at Madras). Lieut C. T. King, from 
20th F., to be lieut., v. Dunbar, who exch. (22 
April 35). 

61st Foot (In Ceylon). Lieut. Ewon Mat Donnell 
tp be capt., v. Harris dec. (6 May 35) ; Ens. W. F. 
Hoey to bp licut., v. Mac Donnell; and Ens. C. C. 
Deacon, from 39th F , to be ens , v. llocy (both 
6 Sept ).— Capt. Alex. Grant, from Ceylon regt., 
to be capt , v. Wallettwho exch. (18 Sept.). 

628 boot (at Madras). Assist. Surg. K. M'Cars- 
kill from Royal Regt., to be assist, surgeon, v. 
Hutchison, app. to 11th L. Drags. (25 Sept. 35).— 
Capt. A. F. Gregory, from h. p. Ride Brigade, to 
be capt., v. s. Paikei who exch. (9 Oct.)— Brev. 
Lieut. Col Geo. 11 illler, to be lieut. col., v. John 
Reed dec. (27 Sept.) , Brev. Maj. Geo Marshall, 
from 82(1 F., to be major, v. Hillicr (23 Oit.'. 

63 d Foot (at Madras). Surg. J W. Watson, m.d., 
from 45th Regt., to be suigeon, v. Bohan dec. (25 
Sept. 35). 

jftth Foot (in Ceylon'. Ens S. M. Burrowea, 
from h. p. 5th Garrison Bat., to be ens., v. Cruik- 
shank (28 Avg. 35).— S. M. Eddington to be ens 
by purch., v. White prom. (11 Sept 35) — F. E. 
Caldwell to be ens. by purch., v. Burrowcswho 
retires (9 Oct.). 

87 th Foot (at Mauritius). Staff Assist Surg. S’. 
Lawson to be assist, surg., v. Marshall app. to 7th 
Dr. Guards (2 Oct.) 


9 9th Foot (at Mauritius'. Era. H. A. Ouvry to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Werge who retires ; andA.W. 
Reed tobeens. by purch., v. Ouvry (both 4 Sept.). 

Ceylon Regt. CBpt. C. Wallett, from 61st F., to 
be capt., v. Grant who exch. (18 Sept. 35). 

Unattached. Ens. H. J White, from 78th F., to 
be lieut. by purch. (11 Sept. 35). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Skpt. 28 Lady Gordon, Harmer, from Mauri- 
tius 13th June; off Portsmouth — 29. Vistula, 
Christian, from Cane 24th J uly ; off Eastbourne — 
30. Lotus, Gore, from Van Diemen’s Land 4th 
June; at Deal.— Thomas Peile, Elliott, from Cape 
30th June; at Dublin.— Oct. 2. Gilbeit Muni a. 
Duff, from Madras 6th April, and Mauritius 1st 
June; and Bombay, Lawson, from South Seas; 
both at Deal.— 14. Ann, MacAlpin, from Van Die- 
men’s Land 19th June; at Deal.— 19. 'flume*, 
Wilson, from Seychelles 10th May, and Mauritius 
10th July; off Brighton — 20. Janet, Matheson, 
from Van Diemen’s Land 4th June , off Falmouth 
— John Maish, Ctucas, from Bombay 2d June; off 
Liverpool.— 22. James, Banks, from Batavia 17th 
June; at Cowes. — 23. Peio, Rutter, from Bengal 
13th May and Cape 4th Aug. 5 off Dover.— Cygnet, 
Rolls, from Vau Diemen’s Land 1st M* y ; at Deal. 
— Fuma, Purvis, from Sumatra; oil the Wight.— 
24. Sophia Dm othen (late Stampers), from Singa- 
pore; oft Sully —26. Kyle, Thompson, from Ben- 
gal 17th May, and Mauritius 12th July ; at Livci- 
pool. 

Departui es. 

Skpt. 25. Afncanus, Watkins, for Ascension 
and Mauritius; from Deal.— 27. Champion, Rittlue, 
for China; and Ellen , Kemp, for N. S. Wales, 
both from Liverpool.— G ot. I. Thomas L own/, 
Bulley, for Batavia and Singapore, from Liver- 
pool.— 3 11. M. S. Jupiter (38 guns', Hon. F. VV. 
Grey, for lllo, Cape, M mritius, Ceylon, and Ben- 
gal; Duke of Argyll, Bristow, for Cape, Madras, 
and Bengal; Tigris, Stevens, for Ceylon; and 
Semina, Owen, for Bengal all from Portsmouth. 
— Ihbenna, Gillies, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Falmouth.— Omites, Currie, for Madras; from 
Cowl's.— Pai agon, Cook, for Mauritius; from 
Bristol.—' Y 01 k, Meyer, for Manilla and China , 
and tedium, holloik, for Bombay; both from 
Liverpool —4. Pulmua , Loader, for Bombay, fiom 
Poitsmoiilh. — 5. Chailes Mnholm, Lyon, for 

Cork, Ceylon and Bombay (.500 11. M. Hoops , 
from De 1, Mine put into Brest, with loss of top- 
masts.— G Cognac Packet, Spittall, for Mauritius; 
from Deal —7. Cmomandel, Boyes, for Madrasand 
Bengal, from Plymouth.— Union, Parker, for 
St. Helena (with Government passengers ; fiom 
Portsmouth —Hondo m, Venus, for N. S. Walts 
(female (migrants 5 Henry Wellesley, Freeman, 
for ditto (convkts); and Governor lfwoml, 
Doutty, for ditto; all fiom Deni.— Valiev held, \\m- 
ton, for Ceylon vtioops) ; and Ronhu ('astir, Ri- 
chards, for N. b. Wales (convicts!; from Deal, \ ia 
Coik.— Jupiter, Galbraith, for Bengal ; and John 
Campbell, Cleland, for Bombay ; both from Deal.— 
8. StuUng'ihue, Scolby, for Bengil; from Liver- 
pool —9 H. C. sloop of war Pylades (18 guns', 
Castles, for Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape, and Swan 
River; fiom Plymouth.— HI. James Pattison, Cro- 
marty, for N 5. Wales (emigrants); from Deal, 
via Cork — 11. Gcoi ge, Oppenheim, for Ascension 
and St Helena; fiom Torbay — Cherub, Walker, 
for Batavia and Singapore; from Greenoik.— 14. 
Antelope, Adams, for St. Helena; Chili, Nixon, 
foi Launceston ; Pluturn, Parker, for N. S Wales ; 
Benioolen, Croft, for V.D. Land and N. S Wales ; 
and Eleanor, Lyons, for Cape and Algoa Bay ; all 
from Deal.— 16. Susan, Neat by, for N. S. Wales 
(convicts.) ; from Portsmouth.— 17. Sir John Jle- 
rti/ord, Muchel), for Bengal ; and Clyde, licland, 
for V. D. Land and N S. Wales; both from Liver- 
pool.— Thomas Lauue, Ford, for V.D. Land; trom 
Deal.— 19. Argyle, MacDonald, fur Bengal ; from 
Deal (since put back, with sails split, Ac.).— 
Tnnculo, Jeffs, for Bombay; from Liverpool. 
—20. North Bilton, Foyle, for V. D. Land ; from 
Cork .— Marian Watson, Ellen, for N. S. Wales; 
from Falmouth —22. Helen, Henderson, for 
Cape; from Falmouth, — William, Skelly, for 
Cape; from Liverpool.— 28. Catherine, Rose, for 
Bengal; and Rosalind, Crouch, for China; both 
from Deal. 
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PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Iris, from Ceylon : Lieut. Gloster, H. M. 
gist regt. of Foot. 

Vet Eleanor , from Ceylon and Mauritius: Mrs. 
llavclock; Ens. Collins, H. M. /Kith Regt.— (John 
Williams, Esq., Bombay C. S., was landed at the 
Cape). 

Per Katherine Stuart Forbes, from Bengal: A. 
c;mith, Esq. ; Wm. Currie, Esq. ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Brownnggand three children. 

Per Vistula, from Cape: Mr. Stead ; Mr. Hcrt- 
zog. 

Per Kin r William, from Batavia: Mrs. Steward. 

Per Lotus, from Launceston: Mrs. Cook, sen.; 
Mr and Mrs. Cook and 4 children 

Per Lord Stanley, from Bombay : Mrs. Tonge. 

Per Arm, from Launceston: Mr. Babington ; 
Mr. Shelto; Mr. Shepherd. 

Per Pero, from Bengal : Ens Vickers, Company’s 
service; Mr. Stafford. 

Per Caledonia, from Bombay: Mrs Williams 
and son; Miss Borton; Dr. kemball. Medical 
Board ; one child. 

PASSKNGEUS TO INDIA. 

Per H.M.S Jupiter, for Bengal: The Bight Hon. 
Lord Auckland, new governor-general ot India; 
the two Hon. Misses Eden. 

Per Catherine, for Bengal : Capt. and Mrs. Car- 
ter; Mr. and Mrs Hughes; Miss Jephsou ; Mr. 
Spence; Mr. Hodgson; Mr. Smith 

Per Hmdostan, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. 
llowden ; Miss Kyd ; T. H Maddock, Esq., Ben- 
gal C. S. ; Capt llowden, Madras Europ. Regt.; 
Lieut. Napleton, (jllth Bong. N. I. ; Mr. t ampbcll; 
Mr Mackay; Mr. Clark. 

Per Larkins, for Bengal: Hon. Mrs. Erskinc; 
lion. J.C. Erskme, Civil Service; Cant. Piccth, 
55th N.l ; Capt. W. Wise, 29th N.l. , Mr. George 
B. Stevens; Mr Head; a native female servant 
returning to Calcutta. 

Pei Mermaid, for Bombay: Mrs. Johnston; two 
Misses Steadman; Lieut. Johnston, 10th N.L; 
Lieut. Welstead, 21st N. I. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

(kt. 2. AtCobham, the lady of Edward Currie, 
Esq.. East- India Company’s civil service, ot a 
daughter. 

3. At St. Andrew’s Terrace, Plymouth, the lady 
of Capt. t hristopher Newport, ot a daughter. 

/ (i. In Tavist oek-squarc, London, the lady of 
sj A. G. Roussac, Esq., of Calcutta, of ftbon. 

marriages. 

Sept 23. At Aberdeen, Major Thomas Ward- 
law, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, Bengal 
establishment, to Margaret, daughter of James 
Davidson, m.d., Professor of Natural History, 
Marischal College. 

Oct. 8. The Rev. Lawrence Ottley, B.A., eldest 
son of Sir Richard Ottley (late Chief Justice ot 

t eylon), to Elizabeth, culestdaughter of the Ue\. 
John Blckersteth, vicar of A (.ton, Sullolk. 

12. At Camberwell, Jai-as, Davenport, Esq , 
M.o„ Bengal army, to Mira Julia, daughter ot 

, the late William H. Nuthall, Esq., Hon. East- 
• India Company's service. 

13. At Woolwich, Capt. C. H. coobe, fiOth regt. 
Bengal N. I., to Ann, eldest daughter of Colonel 
Gr..\att, late of the Royal Engineers. 

20. At St. MaryJcbone Church, Capt. W. J. 
Hughes, of the 4th Light Dragoons, to Georgina 
Frances, only daughter of Maj Gen. Sir Lo.tus 
Otway. 

21 At Rivenhall, C. Heathcotc, Esq , of the 
Pastures, Derbyshire, to Eliza Georgiana, widow 
of Capt. Barton, Bombay army. 


22. At St. Mark's, Kennlngton, Justinian Quare, 
Esq., of Kennlngton, to Harriet Eliza, third 
daughter of the late Capt. Bcnj Bunn, Hon. Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At St. George’s Hanover-square, Thos. Pol- 
lard, Esq., to Mary Anne, daughter of the late 
Thomas Macdonald, Esq., of the East-India Com- 
pany’s civil service, nua grand-daughter of Tho- 
mas Macdonald, Esq., late First Commissioner of 
American Claims. 

Lately. At Plymouth, Henry John Andrews, 
Esq., surgeon, late of the lion. East-India Com- 
pany’s service, to Harriet, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Dolling, R. N. 

— At Mylor, Capt. P. Hotz, Jim., of the Ame- 
rican brig Rose, to Charlotte, daughter of James 
Millar, Esq., of Flushing, and niece of J. S. 
Buckingham, Esq., M.l*. 


^ DEATHS. 

May (i. On board the ship Duke of Piubwph, 
on his way to the Mauritius, where lie was pro- 
ceeding for the benefit of lus health, T. Mainwar- 
ing, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

Sept 2ti. At llonfleur, m France, after a long 
and painful illness, in the 77th year of his age, 
Robert Mat kay, Esq., a lieutenant-general In the 
Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

— In llegency-squaie, Brighton, Snrali, relict 
of the late Lieut. Col. G. J. Gillespie, 4tli Madras 
C;i\ airy. 

27. The lady of Dr. C. Rogers, of Dorsct- 
square. 

Oct. 3. At Oak Hill-place, near Tunbridge, in 
her 14th year, Emily, second daughter of the late 
William James Turquand, Esq., ot the Bengal 
civil service 

0. At Bowscar, near Penrith, in the 7<>th year of 
his age, Lieut. Col. VV. Voungsnn, ot the Madras 
establishment, highly distinguished as an oflicer, 
having been m active service timing a period of 
twenty-six years. 

— At Leamington Spa, Warwickshire, Lieut. 
Col. 11. V. White, of the lion. East-India Com- 
pany’s <-ervne 

<). At Pmtobcllo, Capt. JohnOgilvy, late of the 
Hist regt., eldest son ol Alovanc'tr Ogilvy, Esq., y 
Hon. E. I. Company s ‘mice 

18 At Iliglignte, Mrs. Hi rim a Clnppcndall, 
mother of Homy J. < hippend ill, Est| , of the 
B.ngal civil service, m hcrHoili year. 

20. At Twyfortl Lodge, Sussex, Maj. Gen. Ro- 
bert feewell, 89th regt. 

21. At the house ot her daughter, in Brompton, 
Susannah, relict of the late T. Midi mil, Esq., of 
the East-India College. 

— In Bakcr-stieet, Maj. Gen Shaw. 

_ At Edinburgh, Miss Matilda Maijordnnks, 
daughter ot the late Edward Maijoiibauks, Esq , 
of Lees, Berwickshire. 

24. At his residence on Clnpham Common, Sa- 
muel Lawford, Esq., in the H/tH year ol his age. 

Latch/ Henry Arendt Hnmaker, Piofessor of 
Oriental languages In the University of Leyden. 

He was earned oH by a severe Illness of a few days 
only, in the doth year of his age, only a week after 
the death of lus wife. 

_ On board the Thomas Harrison, on his pas- 
sage out 10 Van Diemen’s Land, John, eldest son 
ot Mr. Adam Thomson, late ot the Navy Pay 
OiKcc, m his 22d year. 

— Rear- Xdmir.il Misley, cx-Govcrnor of Pon- 
dicherry, who had been replaced at that residency 
l»y the Maiquis of M. Simon. He died on board 
the corvette L Oise, three days after his embarka- 
tion for Europe. 

— On Ins passage out to Bombay, in the llnd- 
tret , bv Falling ovci board, aged 22, James llossitei, 
only son of the late Mr. W. Holden, ol L.verpool. 

— At KotiiJ, m Asia Minor, aged 22, John, only 
son ot James '.Blanchard, Esq., Grinisargli-hnu»e, 
near Preston. 



196 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE BAST. [Nov. 

N.B, The letters P.C. denote prim cost, or manufacturers' prices ; A. advance (per cent.) on the tame; 
D. discount ( per cent.) on the same, N.D. ?n> demand.— The bazar maund t* equal to 82 lb. 2 oz. 2 
drt., and 100 bazar mounds equal to 110 factory maundt . Goode sold by Sa. Rupees R. mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct.Rupees F. mds.— The Madras Candy is equal to 50ftlb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746$ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133$ lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, May 7, 1835. 


Rs.A. Rs. A, 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt. 14 0 Cd) 20 0 

Bottles 100 8 12 — 9 0 

Coals B. md. 0 5 — ft 7 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 . .F.md. 34 O — 34 12 

— Braaiers', do. 33 4 — 34 0 

— Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 33 12 — 34 0 

Bolt do. 33 6 — 33 10 

Tile ....do. 32 0 — 32 12 

Nalls, assort do. 34 0 — 40 0 


- 34 0 
3 12 


- Peru Slab Ct.Ks.dp. 33 

Russia Sa.Rs.Ki. 

Copperas do. 3 8 

Cottons, chintz nee. 

Muslins, assort do. 1 2 — 8 0 

Yarn 16 to 170 mor, 0 6 — 0 9$ 

Cutlery, fine 20A. — 30 A. 

Glass 5A.tolOA.dc 1>.C. 

Hardware 30 D. — 45D. 

Hosiery, cotton 5.Atol5A.&P.C. 

Ditto, silk 15 to 33 D.&P.C. 


1 Rs.A. Rs. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 12 @ 4 14 

flat do. 4 11 — 4 in 

English, sq do. 3 4 — 36 

I flat do. 3 3 — 3 r. 

Bolt do. 3 8 — 3 10 

Sheet do. 4 2 — 4 12 

I — . Nalls cwt. 22 0 — 24 o 

j Hoops F.md. 3 12 — 3 14 

Kentledge cwt. 1 10 — in 

! Lead, Pig F.md. 6 0 — 62 

! unstamped do. 5 14 — fi o 

| Millinery 30to45D .&I\C. 

Shot, patent bag 2 10 — 3 fi 

i Spelter ...Ct.Rs. F. mo. 6 10 — fi 14 

Stationery 7 A. — 25 A 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 8 — 5 to 

Swedish do. 7 4 — 7 11 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 19 0 — If) fi 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 8 — 98 

conrse and middling. .. . 12 — 34 

Flannel fine 1 1 — 1W 


II 


MADRAS, April 15, 1835. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 100 7 ($ H 

Copper, Sheathing candy 240 — 245 

— Cakes do. 240 — 245 

- Old do. 230 — 240 

. Nails, assort do. 350 — 370 


Iron Hoops candy 24 

Nails do. 70 

Lead, Pig do. 42 

Sheet do. 35 

Millinery 40A. 


Rs 

25 


Cottons, Chintz 4 to 8 Rs. p’ piece Shot, patent 15A. - 

Muslins and Ginghams 25A. — 3ft A. Spelter candy 37 

— Longcloth, fine 20A. — 25 A. Stationery 10A. 

Cutlery, fine IftA. Steel, English candy 45 - 

Glass and Earthenware Improving. I Swedish do. 65 — 


Hardware 20A. 

Hosiery 2ft A. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 

— — English sq do. 24 — 

Flat and bolt. do. 24 — 


— 1 Tin Plates box 21 — 24 

25 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 

50 , coarse Wanted 

25 I Flannel, fine 20 A. — 

25 [ 


BOMBAY, June 6, 1835. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. Ill @ 

Bottles doz. 0.12 

Coals .....ton 18 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 48 

—— Thick sheets do. 51 

Plate bottoms .do. 52 

Tile do. 46 

Cottons, Chintz, he., &c 

— — Longcloths 

— Muslins 

— — Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 lb. 0.9J — 

Cutlery, table 10 A. 

Glass and Earthenware 2ft D. 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose. P.C. 


Rs. 


Iron, Swedish . ..... .St. candy 43.8 (a), 

English do. 23 — 

| Hoops ......cwt. ft 

j Nalls do. 13 

1 1 Sheet do. 6 

; — - Hod for bolts bt.uindy 24 

do. for nails do. 26 

Lead, Pig cwt. 10 

Sheet do. 10 

Millinery 20 D. 

Shot, patent cwt. 9 

Spelter do. 8.8 

Stationery 6A. 

Steel, Swedish tub 10.8 

;Tin Plates box 17 — 

1 Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 — 

I coarse 1.12 — 

Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, April 14, 1835. 


urg. urs. , | 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 1$ @ 3$. Smalts 

— Longcloths do. 3 — 11 Steel, Swedish 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — L Woollens, Broadcloth 

Cambrics, 40 yds do. 3 — 4 I do. ex super 

Bandannoes do, 1.75—1.90 Camlets.... 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 34 — 64 | Do. Dutch 

Iron, Bar do. 1.75 2 j Long Ells 

Rod do. 21 2$ iTin, Straits 

Lead, Pig do. 6 6L|Tin Plates 


Drs. Drs. 
.pecul 30 (& 60 
...tub 4 — 

...yd. 0.90 — 1-50 
...yd. 2.75 — 
..pee. 15 — 21 
. . do. 23 25 

. . do. 9 — 1° 
.pecul 16$ — 7- 
..box 11 — Hi 
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Prices of European Goods in the East. 
SINGAPORE, April 25, 1835. 
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Drs. Drs. 

.?! 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing • • • -pecul 35 — 3G 
Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd. by 3fiin. pcs. 2 — 3 

Imit. Irian • • -24 36 do. 2 — 3 

- Longcloths 38 to 40 - ••• 36 do. 3 — 5\ 

8 do. do. 40-44 do. 4 — 7 

— do. do. • - ■ 44-54 do. 5 — 0 

50 do. — — 

54 do. - - 

Prints, 7-8. tingle colours do. 2J — 3 

do. 3 — 3\ 

Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 45 In. - do. 11— 21 

Jaconet, 20 40 • • 44 • •• -do. U — 3 

Lappets, JO *40 • 44 • • -do. — — 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 4 — 5i 


I Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battlck, dble. doz. aj («) 4 

do. do Pullicat • dor. 1J — 2 

Twist, 24 to 40 picul 48 — 50 

Hardware, assort lim. deni. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 31 — 31 

English do. 21 — 3 

Nad, rod do. 3 — 31 

Lead, Pig do. 5 — si 

Sheet do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent bag — — 

Spelter peiul 4 — 41 

Steel, Swedish do. 5 — 5] 

English do. — — 

Woollens, Long Ells pis, 10 — II 

Camblets do. 20 — 24 

Ladies* cloth yd. 11 — 2J 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, Maj/ll, 1835 — Several sales of Mule 
Twiht have lieen reported at enhanced prices, con- 
sequent on the small stoi k in the hands of im- 
porters, and in the bazair; and we may con- 
fidently expect shortly a further improvement if 
no fresh importations interrupt the market. Tur- 
key Red Yarn and Orange Twist continue m 
demand, nnd some sales are repoitcd at former 
prues. Yellow Twist and other Dyes continue 
dull of sale.— The demand for Chintzes continues, 
especially for Tuiban Sets, Pines, and Neutral 
stripe s at last week’s prices.— The demand obtains 
for all descriptions of White Cottons. — Some sales 
of inferior descriptions of Woollens have been 
effected with a blight advance in price —The Cop- 
per market remains inactive, and prices are re- 
ported with a reduction on several of the assort- 
ments since our last.— Iron without report of sales. 
Swedish flat and square, round and square Rods, 
Hoops, and Nails, are reported with some im- 
provement.— The demand continues for Swedish 
Steel, the price of winch has slightly improved. 
Sheet Lead is reported with a slight advance — 
Spelter had given way in price in the early part of 
the week, but it lias since improved < onsoqnent to 
some favourable advices from the Upper Provin- 
ces.— Tin Plates steady.— IV. Cur, 


Mwlrai, A/nil 15, 1835 —The market has re- 
ceived a small supply of Iron fiom Bombay, but 
we have not heard of any sales being eHected ; 
other metals continue being sold in small parcels 
at prices averaging our quotations. Beer and Eat- 
ables, with line Cottons, coarse Woollens, Crown 
Glass, &c., appear to be getting into inquiry. 

Uuiiibav, Mm/ 21, 18.15. — l’he market for Pieco 
Goods still cotuniucs inactive, and few sales are 
being etfected at present. Cotton Twist is ad- 
vancing in price; 1,000 yds. of Woollens have 
been sold at Us. 2-1 pci yd .— June 6. Having had 
sec oral arrivals from Europe during the last week, 
and all bunging metals, buyers do not seem dis- 
posed to otter previous quotations for Iron. Cop- 
per is also afteitcd from the same cause; bur an 
the money market is abundant, as is usually the 
case at this season of the year, speculation may be 
looked for, and prices may in that case be pre- 
vented from lal.mg.-P/. Cur. 

Sutgnpmc, Apnll'u 1835 —Markets exceedingly 
dull, and little demand for artulcs of European 
import —Com. llrgmti-i. 

Canton , dpnl 14, 1835 —Trade is generally very 
dull, and the Chinese are complaining ofa great 
scarcity of money. In Woollens and Cotton Piece 
Goods (White), no improvement —IV. Cur. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , May 12 , 1835 . 

Government Securities. 

Ruy.IRs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 20 8 Remittable •• • 19 8 Prem. 

0 4 Second 5 per cent. 2 () 

2 6 Third 5 per cent. • • • I 14 

Disc. 2 2 4 p. Cent. Loan 2 8 Disc. 

13,200 Bank ol Bengal Shares (l(l,000)-13,.m 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill, 9 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and s lary bills 6 0 do. 

Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 7 0 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, and 
12 months’ date— to buy, 2s. to 2s. Id. ; to sell, 
28. 2d. per 8a. Rupee. 

Madras , April 15 , 1835 . 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, six per cent — 23 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Non Remittable— Old five per cent — par. 

Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. 1825, five per cent.— par 
to 2 premium. 

Ditto ditto laBt five per cent.— 2 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 1 per cent, dis- 
count. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 1 per cent, dis- 
count. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months Is. 10d. per Mad. R. 

4 siat journ N.S.Vol,18.No.71. 


Bombay , Jane 0, 1835 . 

Exchanges. 

Us on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. Id. per 
Rupee. _ 

ii Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 108 to 10U.4 Bom. 
Bs per HK> Sicca Rupees, 
n Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 8 to 103 Bom. 
Hs. per 100 Madras Ils. 

Government Securities. 

emittable Loan, 128 Oto 130.4 Bom. Rs. per 100 

Sa. Rupees. „ . j , 

per cent Loan of 1822-21, according to the period 

of discharge, 107 8 to 10« ]>er ditto. 

itto of 1825-26, 108 to 110.4 per ditto. 

itto of 1829-30, 110 to 110.4 per ditto. 

per cent. Loan ol 1832-33, 11M> to 11*1.4 per ditto. 

Singapore, April 25 , 1835 . 

Exchanges. 

n London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4cl. to 4s. Gd. per 
doliar. 

n Bengal, 2I0i Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton , April 1835 . 

Exchanges, <fcc. 

ti London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 9d. to 4s. lOd per Sp. 
Dol. nominal. 

inance Committee for advances on consignments, 

^Bengal. - Private Bills, 210 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Uols.— Company’s ditto, 30 days, 208 Sa.Rs. 
n Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto, 
iicee Silver at Lintin, 4J rcr cent. prem. 

(2 C) 


LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 
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LONDON PRICK CURRENT, October 23, 1835. 
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EAST-INMA AND ( HINA PIlOnuOF. 


£. g. 1. 

..cwt. 2 14 0 @ 

2 G 0 ~ 

2 16 0 — 

2 5 0 — 


£• *. i 
2 18 
2 12 
3 4 
2 1) 

3 8 


Coffee, Batavia 
. — Samarang . 

Cheribon . 

Sumatra . 

— Ceylon >'i * u 

Mocha 3 8 0 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 G — 0 0 81 

— Madras 0 0 b — 0 0 71 

Bengal 0 8 (i - 0 0 71 

Bourbon none 

Drugs St for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 9 10 0 — 15 0 

Anniseeds, Star 3 4 0 — 3 10 

Borax, Refined 3 3 

Unrefined 3 12 


Mother-o’- Pearl \ 

Shells China f 


rf. *\ ,s. . 

cwt. 2 15 o (a> :t in 


. Ceylon 0 1 

Cassia Buds. cwt. 3 15 

Lignea 2 17 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 

China Boot cwt 

Cubebs 

Dragon’s Blood. ........ 


0 

0 

~ 

3 5 
3 15 

0 , 
0 

Taysain 

Spices, Cinnamon. .. . 


0 

(! 

1 


ft 8 

0 

0 

— 

11 

10 

0 

Cloves 


0 

0 

91 



0 1 

3 

10 

— 

0 

3 

3 

Mace 



5 

0 



0 7 

9 

3 

— 

0 

1 

8 

Nutmegs 



G 

9 



ft 7 

9 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Ginger 

.cwt. 


18 

0 



1 18 

0 

0 

— 

3 

2 

0 

Pepper, Black. . . 

...lb 


0 

41 



0 0 

51 

5 



0 

1 

0 

White 


0 

1 

0 


t) 1 

8 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

Sugar, Bengal 

.cwt. 


7 

0 


1 1G 

0 

0 


2 

G 

0 

Siam and China . 



8 

0 

. 

1 15 

0 

0 

, 

28 

0 

0 

Mauritius (duty paid) 

2 

18 

0 

. 

3 0 

0 

0 



7 

0 

0 

Manilla and Java 


1 

7 

0 



1 12 

0 

3 

— 

0 

3 

8 

1 Tea, Bohca 

...ib 

0 

0 101 

— 

0 1 

G 


Assafcctida 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. 

— Animl 

— Gambogium 

Myrrh 

- Olibanum 0 


1 10 o — 4 0 

3 10 0 — 10 0 

5 0 0 — 8 10 

4 0 0 — 13 0 

2 0 0 - 9 0 

0 — 2 10 


. 12 0 0 


nominal 

0 2 
6 0 
2 17 


Kino. 

Lac Lake. 

Dye 0 2 ^ — 

Shell cwt. 5 10 0 — 

.Stick 2 4 0 ~ 

Musk, China oz. 0 10 0 — 1 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 9 0 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 8 0 

Cinnamon 0 4 0 

Cocoa-nut. cwt. 19 0 

Oajaputa oz. 0 0 4 

. Mace 0 0 2 

Nutmegs 0 l 1 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 i 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 10 0 

Senna th 0 0 3 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. 0 9 0 

Bengal ft 10 0 

China 0 10 0 

Galls, in Sorts 4 « 0 

— , Blue 

Hides, Buffalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet. 

- — Purple and Violet .... 

■ Fine Violet 

• Mid. to good Violet • • 

Violet and Copper .... 

Copper 

Consuming, mid.to fine 

- — Do. ord. and low .... 

Do. very low 

•* — Java, low 

— Madras, mid. to fine*. 

- — Oude, mid.to good mid 


0 0 
1 13 
0 0 


0 1 

0 18 
0 10 
1 2 


0 0 41 - 


Nankeens piece 

Rattans liMI 0 4 0 

Rice, Bengal W lute . cwt. 0 10 0 

• Patna 0 12 <> 

Java 0 7 0 

Safflower 1 10 0 

Sago 0 t> a 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Silk, Company’s Bengal ih 

Novi 

China Tsatlee 


• 13 


0 12 
0 15 
0 » 
7 lo 
0 10 

0 17 

1 7 


See - 
S’ ale. - 


Congou 0 0 11 — 

Souchong (l 1 n — 

Caper 0 1 2 — 

Campoi 0 1 2 — 

Twankay (I 1 (>1 — 

Pekoe, (Otange, &c.). . ft 1 0 — 

Hyson Skin 0 2 0 — 

Hyson 0 2 3 — 

— Young Hyson 0 2 0 — 

Gunpowder, Imperial 0 2 8 — 

Tin, Bam a cwt. 3 12 0 

Tortoiseshell IN 14 0 — 

Vermilion th 0 2 11 — 

Wax iwt. 5 10 0 — 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton G 5 0 

Ebony ] I 

Sapan 5 


7 0 0 


0 0 — 13 
0 0 — 15 


0 0 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 0 G — 0 0 7 

Oil, Fish tun 31 0 0 — 35 0 0 

Whalebone ton 120 0 0 —130 0 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, m3. 

Best lb 0 2 G — 0 3 G 

Inferior 0 1 0 — 0 20 

V. D. Land, m3 

Best 0 2 0 — 0 2 8 

Inferior 0 10 — 019 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 1 9 0 - 1 13 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 


1 10 0 
0 0 5J 
0 0 5 


Salted 0 ft 31 

Oil, Palm cwt. 110 0 

Raisins 

Wax 7 10 0 — 8 0 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best pipe 17 0 0 — 19 0 0 

Do.2d & 3d quality .... 14 0 0 — 15 0 0 

Wood, Teak .....load 7 0 0 — 9 5 0 

Wool Ib. 0 I G — 0 2 G 


PRICES OF SHARES, October 26, 1835. 


London (Stock).. 

St. Katherine’s * 

Ditto Debentures 


West-India 


..(Stock).. . . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) 

Bank (Australasian) 

Van Diemen’s Land Company. . 


' Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital, 

Paid. 


•£." 

£. 



J 77 

— p. cent. 

408 ,GG7 

— 

— 

. 54 

2 i p. cent. 

3,238,000 


— 

. 75 

3 p.cent. 

1,352,752 

100 

— 


4) p. cent. 

— 

— 

— 

!! 1014 

.. 9G 

I 

4 p. cent.' 

— 

— 

— 

5 p. cent. 

1,380,000 



.j 40 


10,000 

100 

20 1 

44 



5, (KM) 

40 

35 

.. 11 

— 

10,000 

100 

m 


Hooks Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brothers, 25, Change Alley, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, October 23. 


Sugar . — The sugar market Is more animated, 
and prices have somewhat improved. In Mau- 
ritius there is nothing to report; in India the 
transactions are trifling. 

Caffes.— The market is dull, though prices are 
firm. Some parcels of Mocha have fetched full 
prices. 

Silk .—' The East-lndia House sale of Silk com- 
menced on the 19th, and finished yesterday ; the 
quantity contained in the catalogue was 2,000 
bales Bengal raw ; the sate commenced with great 
animation, and prices advanced about 10 to 12i 
per cent, on the last sale, and in some instances 
rather higher prices were paid; not a single bale 
was refused. The quantity now remaining for 
future sale is 3,392 bales. 

Saltpetre .— The market is firm. 

Cotton .— This market continues in a very de- 
pressed state. 

Wool .— There is an appearance of demand and 
advance in prices. A sale of Van Diemen’s wool 
took place at Edinburgh during the month, the 
first public sale of foreign wool in Scotland. The 
wool fetched fair pru es. 

Indigo,— The quarterly sale of East-lndia Indi- 
gos commenced on the 20th October. The quan- 
tity declared for sale was H.158 t bests, of whiih 
6,812 were of recent importation. The descrip- 
tions of goods to be offered were as follows: — 
7,996 chests of Bengal; 63 ditto Madras; 64 ditto 
Kurpah ; 10 ditto Oude; 25 ditto Prussian Blue ; 
and 20 ditto Trash. This exceeds the quantity 
put up at the J uly sales by about 4<>o chests. The 
demand for exportation was very brisk The 
prices realized were equal to those of last sale, in 


most instances, for consuming qualities, but ship- 
ping samples sold from 3d. to 4d. per lb. lower. 
The quotations realized were from 3s. 4d. to 6s. 
per lb. ; good to fine violet colour fetching 5s. 6d. 
to Cs. ; ordinary to middling from 4s. fid. to 5s. 3d.; 
and low to good consuming qualities, from 3s. Gd. 
to 4s. 8d. per lb. The sales will not conclude be- 
fore the 29th. A portion of the recent importa- 
tions is in a damp state. 

Since the commencement of the sale, the de- 
mand has increased and prices have advanced 2d. 
per lb. The quantity passed the sale, up to last 
night, is 2,823 chests, of which 200 were bought 
m. 

Ten.— -The public sales of free-trade ten, which 
commenced on the 13th in Mlncing-lane, were 
brought to a conclusion on the 23d. Of the 
83,000 packages brought forward about 30,000 
have been bought in for the proprietors. The In- 
feuor descriptions have given way in price about 
1 id. per lb., while the finer sorts have realized 
from Id. to 1 id. above former rates. The next 
sales will be the East-lndia Company’s quarterly 
sales, after which more free-trade teas are adver- 
tised to follow. 

It is believed that not less than 40,000, 000 lbs. of 
tea will be the amount of clearances this year, 
showing a considerable augmentation in the con- 
sumption since the East-lndia Company’s trading 
monopoly has been discontinued . For exportation 
also there has been an increased delivei y 

The East-lndia Company have declared for sale 
in December next 4,000,000 lbs., consisting of the 
following descriptions:— Bohea (Fokien), 800,0ii» 
lbs. ; Congou and Pekoe, 2,500,000 lbs. ; Twankay 
and Ilyson-skin, 600,00Ulbs. ; Hyson, 100,1)00 Its. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from September 26 to October 26, 1835. 

Sent ! Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct.3jPr.Ct. 1 New 3}' Long j India Consols' India j Exch. 

1 *| Stock. | Red. Consols. J Red. Pr.Cent. Annuities. Stock. forauA. Bonds. 1 Bills. 

26 Shut ! Shut 9494 Shut [ 99199 !' Shut 255$G$ 91^91^1 4 Gp'lfi 20p 

28 — — 91 91} — 99$99g — — 9491$ 4p J18 20p 

29 — — 90^91 — 99 99 1 — 251$5 90}91$ 3 6p 16 18p 

30 — — 90?91 — 198399 — — 90394 — 115 I7p 

Oct. I 

1 — < — 90*90$ — 98 J 98$ — 255 90290? 1 4p'lO IGp 

2 — — 90$90$ — 98$98$j — 254 90*90$ 1 3pl4 IGp 

3 — — 902 90$ — 98i|99 i — 254$5$ 90§90$! 1 3p 13 15p 

5 — — 90? 91 — 98$99$! — | 255i"90$9li' 2 4p 14 IGp 

6 — — 90? 91$ — 1 99^99}! — 254 4$ 90?9l $] 2 4pl4 1Gp 

1 — — 90$41 — 98$99i' — J 253 i 90|91$! 1 2p 14 IGp 

3 — — 90? 91 — ,99 99$' — I 253$ l90|oi I 3p jl4 IGp 

9 — — 90*90$ — 98J-99 I — 252$3 9O>;«)0$! 1 3p 14 1 6p 

10 — — 90$ 90? — 9S$99 ! — | — { 90$ 90$ 1 3pl2 IGp 

12 208 S9589J 90*91 97?93 98$99 16,$ 1G$' 253 90?9o"| lp |l2 15p 

13 208 208-’- 89$89$|y0*91 97?98 '98$99$ 16 T $ 16$ — 90’91 2 3pl2 15p 

14 I — !89|90$90|91 97$98i'99 99} 16^ 1G$ 252? 9494 1 3p 13 17p 

15 208 208$ 90 90$ 91 91/, 98 98} 99j99$ 16 I 253 9l$91$ 1 4pl4 17p 

16 | 208} 90$ 91 9I$98 98} §9j99$ 16y$ 16$ — ;91$91$ 2 4p'l4 IGp 

17 , 208 $209 90$ 9l$91$ 98$98} 99$99$ 1G T $ 16$' 253$ |91|9l| 2 4pl4 IGp 

19 I 209 90$90| 91 j94 98198$ 99$99? 1G T $ 1G$ 253$ :9l|91? 2 4pl4 1Gp 

20 209 209$ 90490$ 9l j9l| 98$98j99?IOO 1 Gj$ 1G$ 254 i9l^91 J 2 4p 14 IGp 

21 -209 209$90|90$ 91491$:98|98$99$1001G 1 $16^254$5 9l|9l| 2 4pl4 IGp 

22 209 209$ 90$90|91§91 1,98498^995 100 16416^ — 9l$91$2 4p 14 16p 

23 {209 209f:90|90$ 91 |9l| 98$98 ^ 'odIiOO ItJA 1G T ;( — 91491$ 2 4p 14 16p 

24 209 210 90$9O|9l|9ll98$98$99!99$ 16$ I6}i 2 55 91$9ll 2 4p 14 16p 

26 |209$210 |90}90$ 9ll9l|l 98$ j99|99^16 1( | 16}j — 91$ 2 4pl4 16p 

1< REDBRICK Barry , Stock and Share Brvkcr y 7 , Birchin Lane , Cornhill . 
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Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court, May 23d. 

In the matter of James Colder and others. 

This was an application of Mr. John 

Wm. Sutherland, under which Mr. Storm, 
Mr. 11. C. Jenkins, and Mr. Vantharr, 
were examined on the 17th of January 
last, in order to shew, from the circum- 
stances of the co-partnery, that Mr. 
Browne Roberts, who claimed a debt as a 
creditor, is not entitled to have a dividend 
paid to him by the assignees, until all 
claims against the estate are discharged. 
The matter came before the court in Ja- 
nuary and February last, (see last vol. p. 
210), and has since stood over for decision. 

Sir J. P. Grant now gave judgment, 
declaring that the credit given in the books 
of Mackintosh and Co., in respect to the 
shares of Mr. Browne Roberts, the part- 
ners being utterly insolvent at the time, 
as well as Mr. Roberts, is not binding on 
the assignees. Secondly, that on the 1st of 
May 1830, wjjen the pat tnei ship was dis- 
solved by the retirement of Mr. Browne 
Roberts, the firm was utterly insolvent, and 
which fact was well known to all the part- 
ners. Thirdly, that at the time of the dis- 
solution of the co-partnery, there was no 
balance struck whatsoever, or no sum 
which could be divided, and that the sum 
credited to Mr. Browne Roberts was not a 
bond Jide credit; and, fourthly, that the 
assignees do therefore strike out from the 
accounts of the insolvents all entries of any 
sums at the credit of Mr. Browne Roberts 
in respect to such shaies. With regard to 
the costs, his lordship ordered that all rea- 
so nable costs, as between party and party, 
should be paid out of the estate. 

June 20th. 

In the matter of Alexander Colvin and 
others. — Mr. Tut ton moved that the sum 
of Rs. 2,40,000, which had been reserved 
1'iom the former dividend, and deposited 
with the accountant-general, be released 
lor the purposes of a fuither dividend, the 
twelve months having expired since the 
date of notice of petition filed in the Lon- 
don Gazette. 

The court granted the order, and the 
assignee stating that this sum added to the 
amount now in his hands, amounted to- 
gether to Rs. 9,18,869, equal to ten per 
cent, on the amount of debts, Us. 91 ,88,000, 
a dividend of ten percent, was declared 
payable forthwith. 

In the matter of James Calder and others. 
— Mr. Bird moved for a like order in this 
case, to release a sum of Rs. 3,90,000, 
Asiat.Joum. N.S. Vol. 18. No. 72. 


which, together with an amount of Rs. 
3,50,000, now in the assignees’ hands, 
would enable them to pay a dividend of 
three per cent, on the amount of debts, 
Rs. 2,32,53,492. 

Order granted. A dividend of three 
per cent, declared payable on the 15lh 
July next. 

In the matter of James Young and others. 
■—Mr. Turlon moved on a petition for the 
final discharge of these insolvents. Tho 
assignees certified that a majority of credi- 
tors, Indian and to the west of the Cape, 
who hud taken part in these proceedings, 
had assented to the insolvents' discharge, 
and he apprehended that the consents of 
creditors who had taken no part in these 
proceedings were unnecessary. 

Sir E. Rt/an said, that, at first view, he 
was disposed to think that the court could 
not discharge an insolvent unless with the 
consent of a majority of creditors whoso 
debts were set forth in the schedule. That 
was his first opinion, and it was formed on 
this ground,— that the debts must be con- 
sidered as established against the insolvent, 
because the insolvent admitted them ; but, 
on looking more minutely into the clause, 
he was of opinion that the sound construc- 
tion of the word ‘established’ must be 
taken with reference to both parties, and 
not ngainst the insolvent alone; and it is 
impossible to say, when tho creditor is not 
an active party in this court, hut out of 
the local limits, and who is not bound by 
the act of the court, that the debt is esta- 
blished on his part. The case was diffe- 
rent with regard to those who resided 
within the limits of the court, and with re- 
gard to those who resided in Europe, and 
who had chose to act in these proceedings. 
Therefore, supposing the insolvents enti- 
tled to their discharge, it would not in- 
clude all the debts on the schedule, but 
merely the debts of those who resided 
within the limits of the jurisdiction or who 
had chosen to act in this proceeding. The 
number of creditors, Indian and Euro- 
pean, on the schedule, was 2,029; those 
who had taken part in this proceeding were 
1,733, and the number of consents was 
894. It was formerly the practice ol the 
court to refer to the examiner to inquire 
and report when matters of a similar na- 
ture were brought before the court; but 
this practice had been departed from, as he 
was informed, for the purpose of a saving 
of expense. He had, however, looked 
through the whole of the papers, and he 
found that of the assents there were 561 on 
which there could be no dispute whatever, 
being given in the words of the Act ol 
(2 D) 
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Parliament ; and the second class contain- 
ed a general power of release. There were 
only five powers of which he had any 
doubt, And these, though one of them, 
that of Fletcher, Alexander and Co., was 
for a very large amount, would not turn 
the scale, either as to number of creditors 
or value of debts. He was aware that Mr. 
Fullarton and Messrs. Bagshaw and Co. 
had a general power to act for Fletcher, 
Alexander and Co., and that, the former 
gentleman not thinking he had the power 
to consent, some correspondence had taken 
place between him and the London house, 
who had replied, “and if also you have 
exercised your judgment, and given the 
insolvents a discharge, we will ratify that 
measure.” There could be no doubt but 
that Fletcher, Alexander and Co. were 
truly consenting parties; but it was not 
necessary for linn to decide on the validity 
of a power which was not required for 
these proceedings. On these facts, he 
thought theie was enough for an order 
nisi, with one month’s notice to creditors, 
as in the case of Messrs. Cullen and 
Browne. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TUF CRESS. 

A meeting of inhabitants convened by 
tho sheriff in compliance with a icquisi- 
tion numerously signed, was held at the 
Town Hall on the Bill June, to consider 
the propriety of addressing the Governor- 
general in Council upon the proposed law 
relating to the press of India, and for re- 
pealing the regulations of March 1823, 
relating to the press of Bengal. In spite 
of the heat of the weather, the attendance 
was very numerous. 

Mr. Turton observed, that, in a former 
enso, in that hall, he had found himself in 
hostility to the proposers of an address to 
Sir C. Metcalfe, on the occasion of his de- 
parture from Calcutta. He did not repent 
the course he had then taken ; he had acted 
conscientiously. He had then stated his 
objcctjanns to an address which he could 
only look upon os merely adulatory ; the 
case was now different, and he fully con- 
curred in the propriety of an address to Sir 
Charles. It was well known to them now, 
that he had sanctioned the proposed law ; 
they could appreciate the motives that had 
led to the measure, knowing ns they did 
that Sir Charles had been employed for 
many years in situations of high trust, 
which enabled him to estimate the value 
and the danger of a free press. He never 
had greater satisfaction in proposing a re- 
solution, than he felt in moving the one 
thanking the Governor-general for the pro- 
posed law. He had been in this country 
for some years, and seen during that time 
all the changes of opinion on the part of 
the government regarding the press. He 


remembered the declaration in its favour 
by the Marquess of Hastings, and the acta, 
inimical to its liberty, of the succeeding 
government, of persons who had been 
here as long, but who were not so wise; 
and he had had opportunities of hearing 
the opinions of men whose views were li- 
beral, as to the press in Europe, but who 
could not extend those liberal views to- 
wards the press in this country ; he could, 
therefore, very well appieciate the motives 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had been 
surrounded by men not of the most liberal 
opinions, and who, he might almost say, 
had been fostered into importance by the 
India-House, where laws of the descrip- 
tion recently promulgated had not hitherto 
been the most palatable, and who had got 
rid of early prejudices regardin t the press 
laws, which lie might have imbibed from 
his intercourse with an Adam and a Lush, 
ingtou. This was, indeed, a fit subject of 
congratulation lot the meeting and for the 
natives of this country, intimating, as it 
did, that blighter times weie in store for 
them, and that the prejudices by which 
India had been kept down in the scale of 
nations wore fast fading away. He did 
not merely view the abrogation of the press 
laws as an impoitant act of itself, but also 
as the harbinger of others that were to fol- 
low it. He regretted that -Lord W. Ben- 
tiuck had not come forward to repeal these 
laws, and that he had expressed an opinion 
as to the necessity of summary power over 
the pre>%s ; for he had a great respect foi 
Lord W. Bentinek, admired many of his 
acts, and considered him as liberal and 
single-minded a governor-general as ever 
came to the country ; he believed also that 
no man had ever more sincerely at heart 
the happiness of the people. When the 
deputation fiom the former meeting waited 
on Lord W. Bentinek, his impression was 
that his lordship had not considered the 
subject, — he did not think that Lord Wil- 
liam would have given his sanction to a 
measure, empowering the government to 
come down on the conductors of the press 
with any summary proceeding ; hut he was 
now convinced that he had been mistaken, 
and that Lord W. Bentinek had a firm 
conviction that such a summary power was 
necessary for the government of the coun- 
try. This was a spot on Lord William’s 
character, but it was a spot on a character 
that could afford to have a spot upon it. 
Another subject for congratulation on the 
proposed law was, that it made no distinc- 
tion of persons. It was not a law for those 
only who might be supposed to have a 
common interest with the government, but 
for the natives of the soil also. He held 
it to be the brightest feature in Sir C. Met- 
calfe’s law that it repudiated the idea of 
any distinction, and made all alike, native 
and European, amenable to the law. He 
was no advocate for the licentiousness, but 
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for the liberty of the press ; but he thought 
that licentiousness of the press was amply 
provided agaigst by the law. So far from 
believing the existing laws of England in- 
sufficient for restraining the press, he be. 
lieved that they imposed too many restric- 
tions upon that liberty, and he trusted that 
if any new laws for the press were provi- 
ded, they would extend and not curtail its 
power. Mr. Turton then moved a reso- 
lution in favour of an address. 

Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore expressed 
the pleasure he felt at the promulgation of 
the proposed law. He had ever felt a 
deep interest in the removal of all restric- 
tions on the freedom of the press, and had 
partaken in every public expression of feel- 
ing on that subject. It was natural, there- 
fore, that he should be pleased with the 
victory, and as he had helped to fight the 
battle he could not do better than second 
this resolution. 

The resolution was then put and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Dickens congratulated the public on 
meeting them for the first time at a public 
meeting, convened by the sheiiff without 
the permission of government having been 
asked by that officer. As for the value of 
the testimony in favour of the press of Sir 
C. Metcalfe, after thirty-five years’ expe- 
rience in this countiy, he need not dilate 
on that point — supported by such a council 
as the present, that testimony must be de- 
cisive and set the question for ever at rest. 
The more the subject was canvassed, the 
better — the more would the utility of the 
press appear, and the measure, instead of 
being, like the enactment which enslaved 
die press, the effect of a rash impulse, 
would he the result of reason and calm 
deliberation. There was one topic men- 
tioned in the address, on which it was ne- 
cessary to say a few words — a foimal and 
deliberate disclaimer of the existence of 
any party in this country opposed to the 
government. Much mischief had been 
done in England, by the employment of 
nicknames and watchwords of party; but 
here there was no excuse for the use of 
them, for he would deny that there was a 
paity opposed to the government. When 
they felt a grievance, they appealed to the 
government respectfully for its redress; 
but he would deny that there was any po- 
litical party hero that did otherwise than 
praise the government— that was not posi- 
tively and absolutely contented with it ; 
but it was most important that this fact 
should be recorded — for such was the ig- 
norance which prevailed at home, that even 
m official correspondence, party- epithets 
were introduced, which had no application 
boro. It was the more important to record 
the fact, from the ignorance which pre- 
vailed at home as to the real condition of 
the country, and which led every ignora- 
mus thereto pronounce legislation for In- 


dia a bore. If that ignorance led men to 
neglect a sacred duty-to be guilty of a Po - 
btical crime, —there was no measure bet- 
ter calculated to dispel it than the freedom 
of the press. They would shew that they 
would not abuse that freedom— that they 
wanted the liberty and not the licentious- 
ness of the press. Mr. Dickens concluded 
by reading the address. 

Baboo Duckcnunder Mookeijee said: 

“ As it appeals that the meeting is unani- 
mous in its opinion as to the freedom of 
the press, allow me to explain that the rea- 
son of presenting myself to its notice, is, 
because I consider that the proposed law 
is one of the greatest importance to the 
native community, in whose behalf I rise 
to express my sentiments. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, certainly, deserves all the thanks 
that we are able to bestow on him ; and I 
concur with Mr. Turton, that the liberty 
we tequirc, is not limited liberty, but ab- 
solute liberty, under responsibility. Let 
the offender be amenable to the laws, and, 
if lie deserves punishment, a court of jus- 
tice is the tribunal to inflict it. L am sor- 
ry that we have some cause of complaint 
against LordW. Bcntinck, for not having 
passed this proposed law. It was his duty, 
according to his oath, if he thought the 
present law good, to cnfoice it — if not, 
to repeal it, — to do neither was hypociisy. 
The proposed law is well calculated to 
promote the benefit of the country ; for 
no countiy so much needs a free press ns 
that whose government is despotic. We 
cannot all, like llammohun Hoy, cross the 
ocean to make our appeals in England, 
because wo have not all the same genius, 
the same courage, or the same readiness to 
make great sacrifices.” 

Mr. Osborne (of the Bar) obseivcd, 
that, although they could not elevate their 
voices at a public meeting, there were 
many of the wisest and most experienced 
heads in this society opposed to the fiec- 
dom of the press. With respect to the 
English newspapers, indeed, lie did think 
there was much necessity for the law. 
Those papers address themselves exclu- 
sively to a highly civilized class. lie did 
not think that any benefit w r ould aiise from 
the increased circulation of native papers. 
He did not conceive that the press was an 
instrument of civilization ; he believed that 
it was only in a very advanced stage of 
civilization that the pi css was at all re- 
quired. In a countiy like this, in the 
lowest giade of civilization, what good 
was to be expected from the native press? 
from the Sumachar Durjtun, and paper > 
whose names he could not pronounce '* 
lie did not anticipate any great result 
fiom them, even if they went foith in all 
the gloiy of licentiousness, circulating 
only among a few wealthy natives. In 
fact, he looked upon the native press as 
utterly woithli — a mere nullity; but, 
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were it otherwise, tliey had the Hindoo 
college, from which pure fountain they 
might suck all the knowledge really useful 
to them. Many of the best-informed mem- 
bers of this society did not approve of 
these public meetings for the liberty of the 
press. He thought the press had been 
going on very well under the old law, and 
he saw no reason for change. 

Mr. Longueville Clarke said, he believed 
that the number of clever heads opposed 
to the press was so few lhat the future 
governor-general, if disposed to rely on 
them, would not derive much support 
from them. He had been many yeais in 
this country. When he first arrived, he 
admitted, there had been great diversity of 
opinion relative to the freedom of the 
press ; but, as time had passed away, so 
had prejudice also, and every year the feel- 
ing had continued to increase, lhat the li- 
berty of the press was essential to the wel- 
fare of India. He agreed that it would 
afford a strong argument against them, if 
they were to call on the council to precipi- 
tate the measures. A short time ago, he 
was in opposition to his learned friends, 
Messrs. Turton and Dickens, and they 
had supposed that personal motives had 
been attributed to them. On his part and 
that of all bis friends, he utterly dis- 
claimed having imputed such motives to 
them ora mere spirit of factious opposition. 

Baboo Russik Kisto Mullik had not in- 
tended to Address the meeting, but the 
ungenerous attack on the native press 
claimed from him a few words in its de- 
fence. Mr. Osborne bad contended that 
the native press should have been con- 
tinued shackled— should not have been set 
free, because it circulated not among the 
highly civilized but only amongst wealthy 
natives, and that its contents were worth- 
less. Yet the learned gentleman confessed 
that he could not understand the native 
papers, could nut even read their names ; 
and yet he condemned them! He had 
long known that press ; but could Mr. 
Osborne say that its articles were such as 
merited the stigma the learned gentleman 
had cast upon it? The Sumachar Durpun 
circulated in various districts, and was full 
of useful discussion. This was not the 
first attempt that had been made to sepa- 
rate the native from the European press ; 
hut he was glad to see that our rulers had 
scouted the proposition. Neither the Eu- 
ropean nor native press would advocate 
licentiousness, and the native press could 
be restrained by the same laws that applied 
to the English. Why such distrust of the 
natives? there were good and bad of all 
races. He would conclude by calling the 
attention of the opponents of the native 
press to a passage from Milton : “ Who 
kills a man, kills a reasonable creature, 
God's image ; but he who destroys a good 
book kills reason itself; kills the image of 


God in the very eye. Many a man lives 
a burden upon the entth; but a good book 
is the precious life of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose for a 
life beyond life.” 

Mr. Torrens, of the civil service, vin- 
dicated the service to which he belonged 
against the imputation of being hostile to 
the freedom of the press, and declared 
that he was convinced the majority of that 
body were among the warmest supporters 
of free discussion. 

Dr. Corbyn asked why, when acts were 
restrained by law alone, should mind be 
trammelled by previous restriction? He 
would not have it supposed that the ser- 
vice to which he belonged cherished sen- 
timents hostile to the press. 

Mr. Crow , on behalf of the East- In- 
dians, with whose sentiments he was well 
acquainted, expressed a decided opinion 
in favour of the freedom of the press. Mr. 
Joachim Sinaes, also an East-Indian, ex- 
pressed similar views. 

Mr. Pattlc had not intended to speak, 
but he felt it now incumbent on him to 
rise, and repudiate the opinion that there 
were many enlightened persons in this 
community opposed to the liberty of the 
press. He could declare that, in the ser- 
vice to which he belonged, the minority 
holding such opinions was so very small 
that he believed he might be entitled to say 
that the whole service was favourable to 
that liberty. They courted publicity : honest 
men never feared it, He who did was not 
honest, and he hoped that such men might 
meet the exposure they deserved. He be- 
lieved that their opinions were equally in 
favour of the native press ; for himself, he 
thought veiy highly of it ; it had been ably 
and temperately conducted, and he thought 
it would be a useful instrument for dif- 
fusing knowledge among the people. lie 
had heard of danger from it to our govern- 
ment; but the best tenure of our power 
was the voice of the people in its favour. 
So long as the people preferred our govern- 
ment, (and they would prefer it the moie 
it was known,) so long would that govern- 
ment endure ; whenever they ceased to pre- 
fer it, he hoped it wdl endure no longer. 

The address was carried unanimously. 

The following are the most prominent 
sages in the address : — 

“ The nature of the British government 
of India has long made it a subject of 
debate among statesmen, whether the free 
expression in print of the thoughts of its 
inhabitants could be permitted to exist 
without destroying that government or per- 
petually endangering its stability. 

M There have not been wanting former 
governors of India, who have declared 
that apprehension was needless. The Mar- 
quess of Hastings expressed that opinion. 
Lord William Bentinck implied it by per- 
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mining the press to be free, with scarcely 
an exception, and your testimony has now 
been added to theirs ; the experience of a 
whole life passed among the people of 
India, in its most remote and warlike pro- 
vinces, and its most turbulent times, ren- 
ders this testimony the most valuable of all. 
We view this, as one among other recent 
proofs, that the government of India is 
wisely and safely intrusted to those who 
are intimately acquainted with the couise 
of its administration, and with the man- 
tiers, opinions, and feelings of its people. 

As it is not improbable that some 
misapprehension on another subject con- 
nected with this, may prevail in England, 
we take the opportunity afforded to us by 
this address, to declare our belief that 
there exists, in this country, no political 
party in opposition to the government. It 
would be an error, that might produce ill- 
will, discontent, perhaps injustice, to ap- 
ply the designations of political party, in 
England, to the differences of opinion on 
local subjects which exist here, though 
there are many who think that great and 
obvious deficiencies exist in the late act of 
the Legislature of Great Britain, providing 
for the renewal of the East-India Com- 
pany’s Charter, — deficiencies which they 
deem ought not to have been left to any 
other power to supply ; yet we express it 
to be our deliberate conviction, that the 
great body of the people here are con- 
tented and more than contented with the 
government, — that they are attached to it 
and grateful. 

“ We think it not superfluous to allude 
briefly to the possibility, that some diffi- 
culties may occur in framing the provi- 
sions of a law to restrain all excesses and 
injuries which may be committed by 
means of the press. It is obvious that the 
subject could not be suitably discussed 
within the limits of an address, nor do 
we assume to ourselves to instruct the 
government. We content ourselves with 
saying that, while we pray for a lawful 
freedom of the press, and are thankful for 
it, wo do not wish to liberate the press 
from just and legal responsibility which may 
attach to its licentiousness.* We feel satis- 
fied that the power of legislation is now 
in wise and liberal hands : we do not fear 
that exorbitant penalties will be imposed, 
or that the spirit of the proposed law will 
be impaired in its progress. In case fu- 
ture legislation should become necessary, 
and, in particular, if temporary or local 
difficulties arise, which shall render it 
necessary to restrain the liberty of the 
press, we trust that the measure of pre- 
caution will be in proportion to the dan- 
ger apprehended, and that no restrictions 

* The words in italics are Mr. Turton’s amend- 
ment, in place of the following: " for the liberty 
of printing without any previous restraint.” 


will be made permanent, which are not 
now and at all times necessary.” 

The reply of the Governor-general to the 
address is extremely long; we extract the 
most material paragraphs : — 

To all who doubt the expediency of 
the liberty of the press, I would say, that 
they have to shew that it must necessarily 
cause imminent peril to the public safety, 
such as would not exist without it, and 
cannot be averted by salutary laws; for 
otherwise there can be no doubt, that free- 
dom of public discussion, which is nothing 
more limn the freedom of speaking aloud, 
is a right belonging to the people which no 
government has a right to withhold. It 
also rests with them to shew, that the com- 
munication of knowledge is a curse and not 
a benefit, and that the essence of good 
government is to cover the land with dark- 
ness ; for otherwise it must be admitted to 
bo one of the most imperative duties of a 
government to confer the incalculable 
blessings of knowledge on the people; and 
by what means can this be done more 
effectually than by the unrestrained liberty 
of publication, and by the stimulus which 
it gives to the powers of the mind? If 
their argument be, that the spread of 
knowledge may eventually be fatal to our 
rule in India, I close with them on that 
point, and maintain, that, whatever may be- 
the consequence, it is our duty to commu- 
nicate the benefits of knowle<%«> i If India 
could only be preserved as a part of the 
British empire by keeping its inhabitants 
in a state of ignorance, our domination 
would be a curse to the country, and ought-, 
to cease. 

“ But T see more ground for just appj&e- 
hension in ignorance itself. I look to the 
increase of knowledge with a hope that it 
may strengthen our empire; that it may 
remove prejudices, soften asperities, and 
substitute a rational conviction of the bene- 
fits of our government ; that it may unite 
the people and their rulers in sympathy ; 
and that the differences which separate 
them may be gradually lessened, and ulti- 
mately annihilated. Whatever, however, 
be the will of Almighty Providence res- 
pecting the future government of India, it 
is clearly our duty, as long as the charge bo 
confided to our hands, to execute the trust, 
to the best of our ability, for the good of 
the people. The promotion of knowledge, 
of which the liberty of the press is one of 
the most efficient instruments, is manifest- 
ly an essential part of that duty. It can- 
not bo, that we are permitted by divine 
authority to be here merely to collect tho 
revenues of the country, pay the establish- 
ment necessary to keep possession, and get 
into debt to supply the deficiency. We are 
doubtless here for higher purposes, one of 
which is to pour the enlightened know- 
ledge and civilization, the arts and sciences 
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of Europe, over the land, and thereby im- 
prove the condition of the people. Nothing 
Burely is more likely to conduce to these 
ends than the liberty of the press. 

“ Those who object to it are further 
bound to shew that it is not salutary for the 
government and its functionaries to have 
the check of a free press on their conduct, 
and that the exercise of arbitrary power 
over a restricted press is preferable to the 
control of the laws over a free one, as- 
sumptions which cannot be maintained. 

** In speaking of those laws, I cannot 
refrain from adverting to the individual 
who, having been at the head of the govern, 
ment when they were passed, bears all the 
blame of being their author. He was one 
of the best, and purest, and most benevo- 
lent of men, that ever lived. In proposing 
those laws, he must have been actuated, as 
he always was, by the most upright und 
conscientious motives. Had he been now 
| alive, and at the head of this government, 

I /he would probably have been among the 

I I foremost to propose the abolition of those 
ij laws, which he formerly thought neces- 
|| sary, but would now have seen to be use- 
1 less and odious. To what a degree popular 

feeling prevails against them cannot be 
more strikingly shewn than by the detrac- 
tion which they have brought on the me- 
mory of one, who was eminently deserving 
♦of all praise, distinguished by great talents 
and the naost important public services ; 
the sdtflf #falK>nour and virtue, admired, 
beloved, revered by all who knew him ; 
but condemned by the public, who knew 
him not, solely on account of these laws 
which they abhor. 

“ You have alluded most justly to the 
difficulties that beset the framing of a law 
to restrain all excesses and injuries which 
may he committed by means of the press 
On this point, I fear, legislation is set at 
defiance. Wo cannot apparently enjoy the 
liberty of the press without being exposed 
» to its licentiousness. We must submit to 
i the attendant evil for the sake of the pre- 
* j dominant good. Although the boundary 
beti!teen liberty and licentiousness is por- 
i\ ceptible enough in practice, it can hardly 
' ibe defined by law, without the danger of 
j Jencroaching on useful liberty. The laws 
of England have utterly failed to prevent 
the licentiousness of the press, and yet per- 
haps could hardly be made more efficient 
without endangering its freedom. Much 
therefore necessarily depends on the good 
sense and good taste of those who wield 
the power which the press confers. The 
worst enemies of the press are such of its 
conductors as destroy its influence by pros- 
tituting its use for the gratification of base 
passions. When public measures are fully 
and freely discussed, and censured or ap. 
proved, as may bo, in a spirit of candour 
and justice, the influence of the press must 
be great and beneficial. But when men 


find themselves the objects of gross perso- 
nal scurrility, without any reference to 
public measures, or real character and 
conduct, they may at first feel pain ; be- 
cause sensitive men, with benevolent dis- 
positions towards all their fellow-creatures, 
grieve to perceive that they have rancorous 
foes, busily employed against them, hut 
lurking in concealment, the cause of whose 
enmity they know not, and whose wrath 
they have no power to appease ; but they 
cannot respect the instrument of unjust 
virulence ; they Unust know^that such at- 
tacks proceed from personal hatred or wan- 
ton malignity ; and they must learn to des- 
pise calumny, which cannot be guarded 
against by any goodness of measures or 
any correctness of conduct. T lie proper 
influence of the press is thus destroyed; 
and ultimately, just censure, which would 
otherwiso bo respected and dreaded, is 
disregarded and discredited, and being 
confounded with the mass of indiscrimi- 
nate abuse, loses its due effect.” 

FSTATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of receipts and disbursements 
appertaining to the estate of Mackintosh 
and Co., for March and April 18:3.5, filed 
by the assignees, and published by the 
Insolvent Dchtois’ Court. 

Receipts. 


Cash balance on 28th Feb. 103.”) . . Sa. Tls. 3,48,4] i 

.Sale of Indigo L‘10.%1 

Ditto of landed property 30,1 toil 

Ditto of indigo factories 11,103 

Ditto of seven double-barrel guns, three 

iron chests, &( 1,1110 

Ditto of bill on J. Graham 317 

Steamer Vot be* oil 

Pachcte colliery '■,,000 

Kents of landed property 4, 

Refund of payments in anticipation of 

dividends 1,12,707 

Ditto of postages account creditors smtt> 

failure 1,4(1 1 

Remittances from Dr. constituents 1,58,454 

8a. Rs. 8,47,020 

Memorandum. 

Government securities 4,30, loo 

Unrealized acceptances 2,112,540 

C..sh balance and in Union Bank 2,41,500 


Sa. Rs. 0,8 1,24 '» 

Diibia sements. 


Advances for manufacture of indigo • 24,020 

S Learner Voiles • ... . 18, 5l>5 

Life insurance premiums . 3,;t07 

Charges of valuing land pioperty, repairs, 

assignments, &e. • . 3,820 

A half year’s annuity to Dr. Lumsdcn, 
secured on mortgage of landed property 1 ,300 

Ofllce establishment 4,357 

Law charges 8,423 

Advertising indigo factories for sale, pos- 
tages, &c. 542 

Refund to creditors of sums realized since 

the failure 383 

Payments in anticipation of dividends 0,434 

Dividends paid 5, .’14,247 

Sa. Rs 8,00,320 

Cash in hand and in the Union Bank • • • 2,41,500 


Sa. Rs. 8,47,028 
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Abstract of receipts and disbursements 
tor May 1^35. 

Receipts . 

Cash balance 30th April Sa.Rs. 2,41,500 

.sale of Union Bank shares 02,410 

Ditto of Government securities and in- 
terest 34,000 

Ditto of ind iffo 20,572 

Ditto of landed property 14,700 

Ditto of Cossipore cotton screws and pa- 

. per manufactory 11,040 

Ditto of two patent capstands incomplete ihh) 

Steamer Forbes 2.4<io 

Pachete colliery 3.5(H) 

Rents of landed property ...i\ 1,7J(, 

Refund of payments in anticipation of 

dividends . 301 

Remittances from Dr. constituents ... 411,207 


Sa. Us. 4,72,034 


Memorandum. 


Government securities 

4.37.5(H) 

Unreal i/ed accept antes 

4,00,553 

C'.ish balance and in Union Bank 

2,37,105 

Sa. Rs. 

10,75,1511 

Disbursements 

\(U Alices for the manufacture of indigo . . 

25,00ft 

, steamer F(» has 

5,'hm; 

Life insurance premiums 

(.round rent, durwan’s wages, <fct. on lan- 

4,037 

ileil pioperty 

Refund to croditois of sums realized since 

2/3 

lailuro • • • 

443 

(Mine establishment 

1,'Kit 

1 in idental expenses 

214 

( iovci nment paper pur< based 

•21)312') 

Payments on account dividends 

1,04,17ft 

1, aw charges 

3,(!8!J 

Sa. Rs. 2,35,72') 

( 'ash in hand and in Union Bank 

2,37,105 

Sa. Rs. 4, 72,1)31 


MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

Mr. Cumin’s plan of a Military Retir- 
ing Fund* seems to continue to give satis- 
faction. The Bengal Hiukaru of May 
22d states “ From all we can learn, the 
Bengal army is quite enthusiastic about 
the plan, scarcely a day passing without 
the resolutions of corps or committees of 
corps being published.” 

THE CIIOWRINGHEE THEATRE. 

A meeting of proprietors of this theatre 
took place on the 26th May, and is des- 
cribed as one of the most stormy, most 
tedious, most irregular, and most unneces- 
sary meetings ever witnessed in Calcutta. 
The object of this meeting does not appear 
to have been clearly known ; it was sup- 
posed to be to settle the question respecting 
the letting the theatre to the Italian Operu, 
A resolution was moved by Mr. Chas. 
Frinsep, condemning the conduct of those 
who had instigated the calling of the meet- 
ing. A resolution was carried by a ma- 
jority of one, removing Mr. Longueville 
Clarke from the management. Several of 
the managers declared (according to the 
Hurkaru ) that they could not go on with 
Mr, Clarke. This resolution seems, how- 
ever, to have been subsequently rescinded. 
The following resolutions stood : — 
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“ That by the deed of co-partnership, it 
is provided, that the managers had full 
power to let the theatre to the Italian 
Opera Committee, and that the terms on 
which they have let it are binding on the 
proprietors. 

“ That the majority of the managers 
having settled, until the annual meeting 
of the proprietors, thequestionof letting the 
theatre to the Italian Opera Committee, 
this meeting thinks it necessaiy to express 
its dissatisfaction that the minority of the 
managers did not acquiesce m such de- 
cision, as the course best adapted to pro- 
mote that harmony and cordiality among 
the managers which is essentiul to the true 
intei ests of the theatre.” 

GOVERNMENT LIFF ASSURANCE. 

It has been dctei mined in council to 
refer the question of a government life- 
assurance office to the Court of Directors, 
piior to proceeding fui thcr in the business. 
We suspect the principal motive for this 
reference to have been the difficulty of 
satisfying the scruplescntertained by many 
pei sous, some of them well-wishers of the 
scheme, as to the power of the local go- 
vernment to offer the guarantees required 
on the two points of peinunency and legal 
liability, until the sanction of the home 
authorities shall have been received; which 
difficulty seemed to render impossible 
to conclude a bargain with the directors of 
the private offices for the transfer of their 
risks. Under the circumstances, the course 
that has been taken seems to he a most 
proper one. To force a new office with- 
out an assurance of its stability, which yet 
threatened to undermine the stability Of 
the pre-existing ones, if it did not absorb 
them, would have been an unjustifiable 
piocccding, productive of much uneasiness 
to the public, and not called for by any 
pressing emergency, like the rotten con- 
dition of the Calcutta institutions for life- 
insurance, at the time when government 
first contemplated the tender of its inter- 
ference, yielding in fact to the clamour of 
the public for protection. Setting aside 
the question of general expediency, and 
looking only to probabilities of favour or 
disfavour at the India- House, we now 
think the projected government institution 
will never be carried into effect . — Calcutta 
Cour., May 14 . 

NAVIGATION OF THE SCINDH AND SUTLEJ. 

Formerly, the passage by these rivers, 
through the Bhawulpoor and other foreign 
territories, was rendered unsafe for boats, 
being much infested by robbers on both 
banks ; but since Capt. Wade, the politi- 
cal agent at Loodhiana, proceeded to that 
part of the country, the navigation of the 
rivers have been rendered more safe, he 
having opened it with the consent of the 
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Lahore and Bhawulpoor governments, and 
made the chiefs of the country, on the two 
banks of the rivers, enter into written 
agreements, guaranteeing the protection 
Of the trade. Many of the people on the 
banks of the rivers, who formerly only 
grazed oxen, camels, and sheep there, have 
rtow taken themselves to industry and the 
cultivation of the soil : and the country is 
becoming daily more fertile and populous. 
— Delhi Gaz. t May 6. 

BREAKING PRISON. 

The Central Free Press of Cawnpore 
states, that some native prisoners had cut 
completely through their irons with hemp- 
thread and a mixture of pounded croc- 
kery, brickdust, and oil ; they did their 
woik in one night and were found out 
next morning; the irons were so strong 
that they could not wrench them when cut 
through on one side, so they were obliged 
to cut the rings twice through. 

EXACTIONS or NATIVE SIRKARS. 

The Friend of India , commenting upon 
the conviction by the magistrates of Cal- 
cutta of a sirkar, for extorting money from 
the workmen of Messrs. Jessop and Co,, 
observes, that these exactions are part of a 
regularly-organized system in all establish- 
ment^, wh«jh no vigilance on the part of 
the employer can counteract. “ The head 
sirkar, who has his master’s car, acquires 
a degree of influence over the inferior ser- 
vants, which enables him constantly to 
levy contributions on them, both on their 
introduction to work, and subsequently 
upon every monthly issue of pay. The 
workmen and servants themselves acquire 
such a degree of dread of the chief sirkar, 
as to submit in most cases willingly to 
these exactions. We have known instances 
in which, to prevent such extortions, Euro- 
pean masters have paid money to natives, 
with their own hands, and sent them out 
at a private door, cautioning them against 
making any present to the head sirkar ; but 
even this precaution has proved unavail- 
ing, as the men have been found to return 
to the office and to leave some douceur 
with him. The fact is, that few if any 
natives have sufficient moral courage to 
resist the threats of the native over them ; 
and, unless his exactions exceed all bounds 
of propriety, they seldom venture to com- 
plain. The ignorance of the current na- 
tive language, which prevails among Eu- 
ropeans, gives additional strength to this 
pernicious system. In Calcutta, almost 
every sirkar speaks English ; and a Euro- 
pean is enabled, through the medium of 
his own language, to carry on extensive 
establishments without finding any occa- 
sion for the vernacular dialect. The poor- 
er workmen have, therefore, no means of 
bringing their complaints before those who 


could afford relief ; and they would rather 
suffer with silent patience than risk an ac- 
cusation against a superior, to whose ven- 
geance they would be incessantly exposed, 
unless they could bring sufficient evidence 
of his extortions to secure his expulsion.” 

WHOLESALE MURDER. 

On the 4th May, a most horrible affair 
happened at a village called Sersole, about 
seven coss from Cawnpore, on the Futty- 
ghur road, by a Rajpoot cutting and w'ound- 
ing twenty-two females, belonging to his 
family, fourteen of whom arc dead, and 
report says that the other eight are dead 
also. The man is secured. It appears 
there had been a wedding in the fumily, 
and he was taunted with bringing a wo- 
man of an inferior caste to his own, which 
is assigned as the cause of this most shock- 
ing outrage. — Englishman. 

BENGAL MILITARY BANK. 

The directors of the military savings’ 
bauk have declared a further dividend of 
5 per cent., making in all GO per cent. 
We hope, when their means of making 
further dividends have altogether ceased, 
the government, in consideration of the 
circumstances under which this bank was 
established, the objects it embraced, and 
the claims of the sufferers upon its bounty, 
not to speak of claims on its justice, will 
yet determine to make up the deficit to 
depositors. — Hurk., May 20. 

Our view of the matter is, that the li- 
mited nature of the government interfe- 
rence in the management was well under- 
stood by the officers who deposited their 
money, but not by the soldiers, who, in- 
deed, weie persuaded to lesort to the in- 
stitution for safety, as well as under the 
temptation of its yielding the best rate of 
interest compatible with a guarantee. This 
gave the soldiers a good equitable claim 
upon the government, which sent them the 
alluring message through their officers— 
and the more so, since the loss incurred 
is really not a loss arising out of the de- 
preciation of property, hut strictly a loss 
by the negligence of the directors, most 
of whom were men appointed by govern- 
ment. With exception of a comparatively 
small cash-balance in the house of Alex- 
ander and Co. at the time of their fai- 
lure, the loss has arisen purely from neg- 
ligence, in allowing arrears of interest on 
mortgages to run on from year to year, 
without foreclosing the mortgages and 
selling the property. — Cal. Cour. 

GOVERNMENT-ALLOWANCES TO PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

General Consultation, 7th March 1835. 

The Governor-general of India in Coun- 
cil has attentively considered the two let- 
ters from the secretary to the committee 
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(of public Instruction), dated the 21st and 
22d January last, and the papers referred 
to in them. 

His Lordship in Council is of opinion, 
that the great object of the British Govern- 
ment ought to be the promotion of Euro- 
pean literature and science among the na- 
tives of India, and that all the funds ap- 
propriated for the purposes of education, 
would be best employed on English edu- 
cation alone. 

But it is not the intention of his Lord- 
ship in Council to abolish any college or 
school of native learning, while the native 
population shall appear to be inclined to 
avail themselves of the advantages which 
it affords ; and his Lordship in Council 
directs, that all the existing professors and 
students at all the institutions under the 
superintendence of the committee, shall 
continue to receive their stipends. But 
his Lordship in Council decidedly objects 
to the practice which has hitherto prevailed, 
of supporting the students during the pe- 
riod of their education. He conceives that 
the only effect of such a system can be to 
give artificial encouragement to branches 
of learning which, in the natural course of 
things, would be superseded by more use- 
ful studies, and he directs that no stipend 
shall be given to any student who may 
hereafter enter at any of these institutions, 
and that when any professor of oriental 
learning shall vacate his situation, the 
committee shall report to the government 
the number and state of the class, in order 
that the government may be able to decide 
upon the expediency of appointing a suc- 
cessor. 

It has come to the knowlege of the Go- 
vernor-general in Council, that a large 
sum has been expended by the committee 
in the printing of Oriental works ; his 
Lordship in Council directs that no por- 
tion of the funds shall hereafter be so em- 
ployed. 

His Lordship in Council directs that all 
the funds which these reforms will leave at 
the disposal of the committee, be hence- 
forth employed in imparting to the native 
population a knowledge of English litera- 
ture and science through the medium of 
the English language; and his Lordship 
in Council requests the committee to sub- 
mit to government, with all expedition, a 
plan for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. 
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sword over a prisoner under examination. 
Mr. Lewis was saved by the sword taking 
the punka ; it, however, severed a piece 
of the scalp at the back of the head, and 
inflicted a deep wound across the back and 
shoulder. Mr. L in trying to escape, 
was followed by the rascal; but got to a 
door before the blow was repeated, and 
by shutting it, only received a slight cut 
down the back. The man then turned 
and wounded the sheristadar, two cliu- 
prasses, and a bunneeah, hut then falling 
in with Mr. Browne, a collector (whose 
room adjoined), who was armed with a 
latlee, the rascal paused, and made off; ho 
was soon captured. All the wounded are 
doing well .”— Hurk , May .‘50. 


ATTACK OK A MAGISTRATE. 
Extract of a letter from Moradabad, 
dated 19th inst.; — “ A few days ago, a 
rascal of a police burkandaz, who was 
dismissed his situation for repeated mis- 
conduct, drew his sword in kutchcrry, 
and attacked Mr. Lowis, the joint magis- 
trate and collector. The assault was so 
sudden, that all the people in court took 
to their heels, even a man with a drawn 
•dsiat.Journ,]$.$, Vol,18,No.72. 


THE BREVFT PROMOTIOK. 

The General Order (see our Register) 
promoting to the rank of colonel in the 
army all the Company’s regimental lieut. 
colonels who had been superseded by the 
brevet promotions of King’s officers con- 
sequent upon the advancement of Colonels 
Thomson, of the cavalry, and McLeod 
and Tickell of the engineers, has been 
the subject of comment in the Calcutta 
journals. 

The Calcutta Courier complains that 
Lieut. Cols. Whish and Butline, of the 
artillery, and Geo. Hunter of the infan- 
try, are not promoted thereby according 
to their army rank, though/* according to 
their standing, they ought to have been in- 
serted between Lieut,- Cols, J. H. Cave 
and R. C. Andree. They were promoted, 
by special brevet, on the recommendation 
of Lord Combermere, transmitted to the 
Crown through the Governor-general in 
Council and the Court of Directors, for 
their conduct at the siege of Bhurtpore. 

It is said to be the intention of govern- 
ment to apply to the King’s Commander- 
in-chief to remedy this error. With re- 
gard to Lieut. Col. Skinner, of the local 
horse, who received the rank of lieut.- 
colonel by the King’s brevet, and who is 
entirely overlooked, the Courier observes 
that his case is materially different from 
that of these officers. “ He was not pro- 
moted from major to lieut.-colonel, but 
his Majesty was pleased, on the 2 1st De- 
cember 1H2G, to confer on him the rank of 
lieut.-colonel, when he held previously no 
rank either in the King’s army, or in the 
regular Bengal army. In virtue of that 
commission, he, of course, commands 
every junior lieut.-colonel ; but it does not 
follow that he should be promoted, as a 
matter of course, to a higher rank.” 

The Hurkaru remarks : “As the pro- 
motion is purely a brevet one, we are at a 
loss to understand, why the army rank of 
lieut.-colonel should not have been the 
standard, instead of regimental rank. It 
may be that the officers above-named are 
considered to be— in their brevet capacity 
(2 E) 
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— m so many King's officers, whose in- 
terests are to be protected by the Royal 
Coinmander-in-chief, precisely in the same 
manner as those of any of the officers of 
his Majesty’s regiments, passed over by 
the advancement of Company’s licut.-co- 
lonels to the rank of colonel.” 

the permanent settlement. 

A Mofussil correspondent of a Cal- 
cutta paper points out the extent of injury 
which the government sustains from the 
following causes: 

“ A talookdar, possessing a small spot 
on the borders of the Goury river, esta- 
blished upon it a village, the jurnma of 
which was at the time fixed at only Its, 16, 
which he has since been and now conti- 
nues paying into the collcctorship of Pub- 
na, and owing to the filling up yearly of 
the adjoining djeels with new soil, he is 
now collecting an annual revenue of up- 
wards of Rs. 1,000. Another possessor 
of a small spot, at the entrance of a djeel, 
established also a village, for which he pays 
only Rs. 6. 12as. to the said collector of 
Pubna, and owinglo the above-mentioned 
cause, receives an annual revenue of Rs. 
425. The third one had also a spot upon 
which he formed a village, for which he 
pays to the collector only Rs. 2. 14as., and 
collects upwards of Rs. 500. There are 
thousand?, apd, I may venture to say, 
millions, ofisimilar instances ; but, strange 
and provoking it is to see those usurper* 
of the government rights, who with such 
a large profit do not ever contribute direct- 
ly, in any way, in the least improvement 
of the interior of the country, and, when 
falling in dispute with a cultivator, or any 
one else, for the least encroachment of 
boundary upon a piece of ground, be al- 
lowed to lay actions for damages in the 
mofussil civil court, at the exorbitant rate 
of Rs. 10. a biggah, while the average rate 
they annually pay to government does 
not exceed two pice or one anna per big- 
gah. Should the members composing the 
Board of Revenue take the trouble of in- 
quiring from various quarters and appoint 
(not native deputy-collectors, for their own 
countrymen will tell you, that these being 
framed of a like tempering as moonsifis, 
and most part of the sudder ameens, and 
far from being bribe-proof, will think it a 
higher honour to try eking their monthly 
income than to stick to their oaths, and not 
fail to act upon the same principle which 
renders it impossible for them to resist 
temptation when a handful or bag of 
silver is humbly presented to them) smart 
young creoles of this country, to survey 
the whole of the low provinces ; and you 
may rest assured before-hand, that by 
adopting a measure of the kind, govern- 
ment land-revenue in this and the Jessore 
district would rise to at least a fourth of 
its present amount, besides leaving to the 


talookdars and zemindars a profit of 75 to 
100 per cent. ; and, certainly, most of the 
neighbouring districts would produce an 
increase on the same scale of proportion.” 

* ^BENGAL BANK, j 

A special meeting of proprietors was 
held this morning, for the purpose of more 
fully ascertaining the opinions of the pro- 
prietary on the question, whether or not 
in the new charter it should be declared, 
tlrnt persons holding the office of director 
of any other bank should be disqualified 
from acting as directors of the Bank of 
Bengal. There were but fourteen gentle- 
men present, including the secretary. 

The following resolution, — “ That the 
resolution ' of the meeting of the 6th of 
April, on the subject of which this meet- 
ing is convened, be now confirmed,” was 
put to the vote, and the following is the 
result: against exclusion, 20; for exclu- 
sion, 16 ; majority against exclusion, 4. 

Considering that those numbers exhibit 
only about one-tenth part of the entire 
number of votes, the result cannot be taken 
as any criterion of the opinions of the ma- 
jority. Letters, we understand, were writ- 
ten to a large number of proprietors resi- 
dent in India, but only three answers were 
received by the secretary, so indifferent 
were they to the question at issue. These 
answers were all for exclusion, and were 
counted among the proxies,— Cal. Cour., 
June 5. 

jaulnah. 

We understand that orders have been 
received from home, disapproving, in the 
strongest terms, of the troops having been 
removed from ‘he station of Jaulnah, ami 
concentrated on the then large force at Se- 
cunderabad. The removal of that brigade 
was among the most injudicious acts of 
the late administration. It withdrew a 
body of troops from the best and healthiest 
station of the Madras presidency, to con- 
centrate an immense force, for no conceiv- 
able object but that of mischief, at Secun- 
derabad. Property was destroyed — and 
four whole regiments removed from a sta- 
tion where all were comfortable, where 
giain was cheap, provisions excellent, 
and fire-wood plentiful ; from an open 
champaign in one of the finest military 
positions in India, to a station in the vi- 
cinity of a dissolute capital, with provi- 
sions, food, and grain exorbitantly dear ; 
where the extra-charge for gram, for the 
cavalry alone, exceeded the entire saving 
by abolition of the brigadier’s pay ; and 
where, from the scarcity of bungalows 
and the difficulties of procuring building 
materials, a great many officers are still 
living under canvas. The measure, more- 
over, destroyed the finest field-bazaar of 
the Madras army. It was well known 
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Cd^Morison recorded a most ener- mons received from the new governor, the 
aerie dfctent from this measure, which had Marquis De Saint Simon, we hail this 
been, unhappily, decided before he joined sign of the limes as a joyful event for the 
the council at Ootacamund ; and it is truly small, hut public-spirited, community con- 
hatisfactory to find that the practical ex- gregated under the national colours of 

ienc© of that gentleman’s view has France amongst the ruins and rubbish of 

met with such ready attention, and has* whnt was once the flourishing settlement 
proved of such material advantage to at of Chandernagore. We sincerely congra- 
least one portion of the Indian army, tulate them on the day having come at 

We learn that a brigade of troops is forth- last, when their just grievances will find 

with to return and garrison the station of an impartial and unprejudiced hearing, in 

Jaulnab. Hurlc June 13. a council over which a man so enlightened 

J ’ and so firm as the noble marquis now pre- 

sides . — Calcutta Courier. 


ROMANIZING SYSTEM. 

Mr. Deedes, the secretary of the Sud- 
der Hoard of Allahabad, has sent to the 
friend of India an unqualified contradic- 
tion of the assertion made in the Christian 
Observer (see p. 185), that “ the Sudder 
Hoard at Allahabad have determined to 
dismiss from the public service eveiy na- 
tive who, in six months, shall not be able 
to write bis mother-tongue in the English 
character.” 


mjKI. PREVENT ICO, 

Different reports are current in society, 
about the conduct of Lieut. Low, of the 
39th N.I., interfering in a quarrel that 
took place at the mess-table of the 1 1th 
dragoons, about a fortnight ago. We give, 
therefore, the correct version. 

One officer insulted another, most un- 
warrantably in Mr. Low’s opinion, and 
when, next morning, Mr. Low heard that 
the consequence had settled into a chal- 
lenge, he waited upon Col. Brutton, told 
him what bad passed at the mess-table, 
and begged he would exercise bis autho- 
rity as commanding-officer to prevent the 
duel. Col. Brutton endeavoured to look 
at the reference in the light of private con- 
versation, and expressed his dislike to in- 
terfere in matters not brought before him 
in a formal official way. Mr. Low then 
stated that he had called officially, and 
begged Col. Brutton to do the duty im- 
posed on him by the Articles of War. Col. 
Brutton then put both the parties named 
under arrest, and the duel was, of course, 
smothered. — Mof. Ukhbar, May 23. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 

We understand that one of the highest 
public functionaries of the French colony 
of Chandernagore, is about to proceed to 
Pondicherry, via Madras, in the ship Re- 
source , on * special mission to the Su- 
preme Government, — a measure which, 
we regret to hear, is rendered but too ne- 
cessary by the daily increasing embarrass- 
ments of every description, under which 
that ill-fated settlement is at present la- 
bouring. If the voyage alluded to be un- 
dertaken at the present unfavourable sea- 
son of the year, in obedience to a sum* 


WATERING THE ROADS. 


Great complaints are, and long have 
been, made by the residents in Calcutta of 
the nuisance of dust, at some seasons of 
thoyear. The following correspondence 
on this subject is curious.* 

Mr. Me Parian, the magistrate, writes 
to Mr. Sec. Mangles (2‘2d April) ; — “ 1 
have the honour to report that the publi- 
cation of my letters to the address of Mr, 
See. Mdcnaghtcn, dated the 5th Februaiy 
last, has not been productive of any. move- 
ment whatever on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta. No meeting has been 
held to give expression to any sentiments 
favourable to or against the propositions 
contained in those letters, and, if we wait 
for any public expression of the desire of 
the people to be taxed or not to be taxed, 
for watering the principal roads, 1 fear that 
nothing will ever be done. W ith reference 
to what has already passed, the private 
assurances I receive from my acquain- 


ances, and to the excessive annoyance ex- 
jerienced during the last week Irom the 
:louds of dust that peivaded the town, I 
jeg to recommend that the legislative 
.ouncil of India be moved to pass a law 
similar to that for which a draft was sub- 
mitted by me in a separate address to Mr. 
Macnaghten, of the 5th February last, in 
artier that the principal ^thoroughfares ol 
ihc town may be watered.” 

A reply to this letter is contained in the 
following extract of u letter fiom Mr. Sec. 
Macnaghten (4th May) lam desired 
by the Hon. the Governor-general of India 
ill Council to acknowledge the receipt of 
the communication from the chief-magis- 
trate, relative to the imposition ol taxes 
for the purpose of wateiing the roads, on 
which subject Mr. McFarlat. recommends 
that a law should be enacted. The draft 
submitted by that officer, with bis letter 
of the 5th of February last, lias engaged 
the attention of government; but I am 
directed to observe, that the Governor-ge* 
neral in Council deems it inexpedient to 
enact a law requiring the payment of taxes, 
for the purpose of relieving the inhabitants 
from an inconvenience which, judging 
from the indifference on the subject hither- 
to manifested, they neuld Probably rather 
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submit to, than be subjected to taxation 
for the removal of.’ 1 

ICE-TRADE. 

We understand that several vessels with 
ice may be expected from America. In 
fact, an attempt will be made to establish 
a regular trade with India in this article.— 
Hurh.y June 3. 

An attempt made by Che Calcutta folks 
to procure ice for themselves failed ; the 
commodity became fluid. The vessel ap- 
pears to have incurred, besides, a risk 
which was scarcely conceivable. The Cal- 
cutta Courier says, * £ strange as it may 
seem, the brig Apthorp has had a narrow 
escape fiom Jire, owing to the ice with 
which she was laden. On opening the 
hatches, the beams of the deck were found 
to have been almost ignited by the heating 
of a large quantity of straw, in which the 
ice was originally imbedded.” 

MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

The terms proposed by Mr. Cumin, on 
which the Medical Retiring Fund might 
be permitted to join in, and participate in 
the advantages of, the plan of a retiring 
fund now in course of adoption by the 
Indian army, have been rejected by the 
Committee of Management of the Medical 
Retiring Fund. Mr. Cumin observes, 
that the plan of a retiring fund, devised 
for the officers of the Indian army, derives 
its chief support from two sources — the 
off-reckoniygs allowed to colonels of regi- 
ments, and the donations of officers on the 
attainment of superior rank. “ For the 
first source of supply,” he says, “ the 
medical service has, as I conceive, no ade- 
quate substitute ; for the relinquishment of 
the superior pensions allowed to superin- 
tending-surgeons and to members of the 
medical boards will be found quite insuffi- 
cient for this purpose. For the second a 
substitute may be found in periodical do- 
nations.” 

The committee are of opinion, with res- 
pect to the amount of these donations, 
that “ whatever may be the benefits to be 
expected from Mr. Cumin’s scheme of a 
retiring fund, the members of the medical 
service have not the means of paying the 
contributions requisite to secure them, ac- 
cording to the rates now submitted to the 
management ; and even if, by great sacri- 
fice, the means could be raised by officers 
after seventeen years’ service, the com- 
mittee are unanimous in opinion, that an 
annuity of £168, or thereabouts, is not 
worth the sum of Rs. 20,530.” 

They resolve : “ That, in consequence 
of the reduction of two superintending- 
surgeons, the committee of management 
feel, that the basis of the calculations on 
which the Bengal Medical Retiring Fund 
was originally founded no longer exists , 


and they therefore recommend tortbe gene, 
ral body of subscribers, that for the pre- 
sent all payments on its account be sus- 
pended from the 31st May.” 

• TRIBUTES TO LORD AND LADY BENTINCK, 

The subscriptions realized to the tribute 
to Lord Wm. Bentinck amounted, on the 
15th June, to Rs. 36,649; those to the tri- 
bute to Lady William, to Rs. 8,551. A 
writer in one of the papers remarks, that 
the former far exceed the sum expected to 
be raised, in present times , for this purpose. 
u The amount is already more, by one-third, 
than the sum subsciibed to raise a similar 
tribute to the Marquess of Hastings, even 
in the palmy season of his administiu- 
tion.” 

SETTLEMENT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. 

The draft of an act to permit Europeans 
to acquire, and hold in perpetuity, proper- 
ty in land, in any part of the territories of 
the East- India Company, has just been 
published in the Calcutta Gazette. The act 
is in the highest degree liberal. The new 
charter limited the permission to Euro- 
peans to purchase lands, without the per- 
mission of government, to certain districts. 
The present act recognizes no such restric- 
tion, but throws open the whole of India 
at once, and without reservation, to the 
free resort and settlement of Europeans. 
So rapid a change as this denotes in the 
opinions and practice of the ruling autho- 
rities, it would be difficult to parallel. 
Many can remember the time when the 
settlement of Europeans, even in the long- 
conquered provinces, was deemed incom- 
patible with the safety and stability of go- 
vernment. Now, when Parliament, in 
deference to the fears or the wisdom of 
those versed in Indian affairs, had com- 
mitted to the Supreme Government the 
power of excluding Europeans from a 
large tract of our more recent territorial 
acquisitions, the Supreme Government de- 
clares, by a legislative act, that no such 
restriction is necessary, and that the settle- 
ment of Europeans in all parts of the 
country is equally free from objection. 

Thus, then, after seventy years of res- 
trictive policy, every barrier to the free re- 
sort and residence of Europeans in India, 
and to the acquisition of property, is 
broken down ; and colonization is per- 
mitted to the fullest extent. History affords 
no instance of so long a perseverance in a 
line of conduct fundamentally opposed to 
the practice of all governments, and inimi- 
cal to national interests ; and it will be 
difficult for posterity to credit the fact, 
that India was actually governed from the 
year 1765 to 1835 upon tho preposterous 
principle of excluding every European 
from all permanent connection with the 
soil. If, at an earlier period, the resort f 
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Europeans «&id been encouraged, we 
should have witnessed a far different scene 
from that which the country now presents. 
The eye would have been refreshed by be- 
holding the seats of a European gentry ; 
the country would have been intersected 
with roads ; improved methods of tillage 
would have been introduced ; every natu- 
ral advantage of soil and climate would 
have been improved, and convened into an 
clement of national prosperity ; nor should 
we have been obliged to witness the fact, 
that from an empire so boundless in extent, 
so rich in all the gifts of nature, the ex- 
ports to England were confined to one or 
two staple productions. And we have 
nowr the melancholy reflection, that through 
the long delay in removing these restric- 
tions, the season for the extensive settle- 
ment of Europeans in India has been, in 
a great measure, lost. Other colonies 
have, in the mean time, been planted, 
some in the vicinity of India, which hold 
out greater advantages to settlers, and thi- 
ther has the tide of emigration set in ; 
while the tenures of landed property in 
India ha\e become gradually more com- 
plicated and less inviting to European 
capitalists .— Friend of India. 

SALT CHOKIES. 

The Courier states, that government, at 
the recommendation of the Board of Cus. 
toms, Salt, and Opium, intend very short- 
ly to appoint Europeans and East-Indians 
as superintendents of the salt chowkies, 
upon salaries of about Its. 300 per month, 
with a view to suppress, as far as possible, 
the abuse which now exists in the manage- 
ment of those chokies. 

NATIVE MAGISTRATES. 

We are informed that only three hono- 
rary magistrates are to be at present ap- 
pointed ; and that the gentlemen selected 
are Mr. James Kyd, Baboo Radacant 
Deb, and Baboo Dwarkenath Tagore. The 
nominations have been made, it is under- 
stood, with a view of recognising the pro- 
vision of the Legislature which authorises 
the appointment of natives of India to the 
office of justices of peace: The number to 
be hereafter increased if it should appear 
advisable. — Murk . , June 15. 
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will be full when Mr. Cameron, of the Eng, 
lish bar, shall make his appearance in the 
Abercrombie Hobinson . Meantime, the two 
members now present are setting to work 
with the assistance of their able secretary* 
Mr. F. Millet, of the Bengal civil service) 
Vhom we should have been glad to see in 
the commission itself. It will be the pro- 
vince of the press to keep the eyes of the 
public upon all their proceedings, and to 
mark every step in the progress of their 
undertaking. 

It cannot be dissembled, however, that 
the public has very little reason to be satis- 
fied with the present constitution of the 
committee; and when it is remembered, 
that little or no other provision has been 
made in the late renewal act for the im- 
provement of the local laws and institu- 
tions, — that our legislative body, in its 
pi esent revised form, hns no other title to 
confidence and icspect than the individual 
character of the official persons composing 
it for the time being, — that the whole of the 
organic reforms so loudly called for have 
been left to the law commission, — and that 
all our hopes therefore rest on its success- 
ful labours, — no one can be surprised at 
the expression of general disappointment, 
that a business of such extent and difficulty 
should be entrusted to a little knot of two 
civilians, with whose very names the pub- 
lie were, till yesterday, unacquainted, and 
one lawyer from the mother-country, un 
utter stranger to the language, habits, and 
institutions of this country, and, even in 
his own profession, an utter novice in the 
practice of the courts either of England or 
of India. If a committee so constituted 
should happen to do good service, their 
success will be the more gratifying, because 
it will have been wholly unexpected. 
Should it fail, the injury to the public will 
be severe ; but it will be a matter of no 
astonishment.— Col. Cour., May 27. 

Although the law commission is not 
complete, we believe that body have com- 
menced their labours. We understand that 
the local government intends to avail itself 
of the talents and legal acquirements of 
Mr. Macaulay, by placing that gentleman 
at the head of the commission.— Hurk-, 
June 1 7. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 
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LAW COMMISSION. 

We are glad to find that the arrival ot 
Mr. G. W. Anderson, of the Bombay civil 
service, will enable the long-talked-of law 
commission to enter upon its important du- 
ties. One other of its members, Mr. Mac- 
leod, of the Madras civil service, arrived 
some weeks ago ; and, as the commission 
is now cut down from the Parliamentary 
limit of five, to three members only, it 


We understand that the Ganges is to go, 
or to try to go, to Suez by the southern 
passage, and, under canvas of course, from 
Trincomalie to the entrance of the Red 
Sea. We congratulate the community on 
this measure, for we believe that the 
Ganges will make the passage in seven 
weeks or two months, and that she will find 
late packets from England waiting there. 
Her return may be made in thirty days.— 
Hurk. t June 2. 
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ESTATE OP ALEXANDER AND CO. 
Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
appertaining to the Estate of Alexander 
and Cn., from 9th February to 31st 
May 1835, filed by the Assignees and 
published by the Court. 

Receipts . 

Cash Balance, 7th Feb. 1835 23,590 

Sale of Indigo 5,32,391 

Ditto of Landed Property 85,624 

Ditto of Indigo Factories 1,24,946 

Ditto of and Interest on Government 

Paper 2,825 

Ditto of Steam-boat Engine . 3,588 

Ditto of Saltpetre 1,152 

Refund of Advances for Raiapore, Sona- 
koondee, and Khurreed Indigo Facto- 
ries 33,140 

Rannee Gunge Colliery 31,142 

Rents of Landed Property 7,108 

Remittances from Dr. Constituents 1,75,157 

Sa. Rs. 10,20,681 

Memorandum. 

Cash in hand 45,700 

Ditto Union Bank .... 5,09,700 
Gov. 4 per cent, notes, 8,500 
A do. 5 per cent do. 2,500 

5,66,588 

Unrealized Acceptances. • 1,49,634 

7,16,222 

Disbursements. 

Advances for the manufacture of Indigo, 2,92,096 
To Hank of Bengal for Loans on Moit- 

gage 2,08,175 

Rannee Gungo Colliery 19, 069 

Pcergunge Saltpetre Concern 800 

Steam Boat 305 

Assessments, Ground Rent, &c. of Land- 
ed Property 1.006 

Office Establishment 14,817 

Law Charges- • •> 4,313 

Refund of Sums realized subsequent to 

failure 12,045 

Incidental Charges, Printing, and Post- 
ages 2,080 

Government Paper pu rchased 11,125 

Paid into Union Bank 4,88,501 

Less received thence 1,70,108 

3,18,303 

9,74.892 

Cash in hand 45,789 

Sa. Rs. 10,20.681 


INDIAN LEGISLATION. 

The Calcutta Courier has given a sketch 
of the legislative proceedings of the Coun- 
cil, for 1834 and the early part of 1835, 
which “ presents,” it states, “ a succes- 
sion of errors and defects, that ordinary 
care and skill might have avoided.” This 
statement is supported by an analysis of 
the acts themselves, some of which, it 
must be confessed, bear mther glaring 
characters of negligence and illegality 
upon the face of them. We subjoin exam- 
ples : — 

Act No. 1, of 1835, passed on the 
7th January 1835 “ Be it enacted, that 

from the day on which the governor of 
the presidency of Fort St. George shall 
next enter within the limits of the said 
presidency, till three months 6hall have 
elapsed, or till the said governor shall 
arrive at the said presidency, whichever 


shall first happen ; all officers civil and 
military, attached to the said presidency, 
shall obey such orders as they may re- 
ceive from the said governor, and that the 
orders of the said governor shall be as 
valid an authority for any act done by 
such officers as the orders of the said 
governor in his council could be.” 

The Courier remarks: — “ The first of 
these new statutes relates exclusively to 
Madras, but is one of very great impor- 
tance from its daring illegality. It is 
nothing less than an expedient for vest- 
ing temporarily in the governor of Madras 
personally, all the powers, which were 
suspended by reason of his absence from 
his council, and the seat of his govern- 
ment. As a precedent, it is of the most 
dangerous character : for it is an assump- 
tion by the legislative council of India, of 
a power to remodel the governments ot 
the minor presidencies, without a refe- 
rence to the home authorities, and in the 
teeth of the acts of Parliament, under 
which those governments were erected. 
The British legislature had vested some 
powers and duties in the governor ot 
Madras individually, and others in the 
governor conjointly with his council. By 
this Indian act, without any reason or 
emergency assigned, the whole of the lat- 
ter class of powers and duties is trans- 
ferred to the governor alone, for the term 
of three months ceitam, or so long as it 
may please his honour to continue absent 
from his council. If the Indian legisla- 
ture be competent thus to tamper with 
Parliamentary enactments, what is to pre- 
vent its re-modelling or abolishing any 
one or all of the subordinate presidencies 
or governments, or carving out a new 
presidency of its own authority, when- 
ever it has a favourite to provide for ? 
To transfer vested powers from one body 
to another, is, in principle, as great a 
stretch of usurpation as to create or de- 
stroy them. For this palpable excess of 
its authority, it would be difficult to di- 
vine any other motive, than the wish to 
indulge a governor in the full exercise ol 
his patronage ; which, for aught that lias 
appeared, may have been suspended loi 
no better reason, thun an excursion of 
pleasure or of ceremony.” 

With regard to the first act of 1831 
(passed 20th November 1834), which 
enacts that “ all acts done by the Gover- 
nor-general of India in Council, or by the 
Vice President of Fort- William in Ben- 
gal in Council, or in pursuance of any 
authority given by the said Governor-ge- 
neral in Council, or by the said Vice- 
President in Council, between the 22d of 
April 1834, and the 14th of November 
1834, shall be valid and effectual to all 
intents and purposes, as if the said acts 
had been done before the said 22d day of 
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April 1834 iM'Itts obwTOd b y the writer, to other si 

that it would be difficult to comprize lighten its partici 
an equal extent and variety of error with- thcr to the office 
in the same space.” The writer argues tntion of him wh 
that its very form is erroneous ; that it promise of refonr 
should be Act VII. instead of Act I. , and out to this counl 
that it should have been framed in com- lature. The oni 
plianoe with Reg. XLI. of 1793. As are not confined ! 
to the merits, he remarks, that it is re- by others, who 
garded as an act of indemnity, but such public exhibition o 
legislation was beyond the competency of impressed us wit! 
the council, and if it was not, the object in the soundness « 

of the act has been defeated by the terms shall, however, r< 

of the act itself. even by argumei 

“ The very terms of the act are des- acts— tlmt we ha 
tractive of its avowed object. The ille- estimate of the le 
gal ‘acts done,’ and desired to be lega- felt ourselves con 
lized, are declared to be ‘ valid and eifec- tion ; or to find, 
tual as if done ’—how ? why, as if done only dormant, ai 
liefore the 22d day of April 1834! Had means of calling t 
the ‘actsdone’ been done by the old The Friend of 
authorities inexistence before 22d April to vindicate the g 
1834, there would have been common the following man 

sense and meaning in this proviso. But “ The subject » 
those authorities had ceased to exist ; the the legislative co 
new government had been proclaimed, charter came into < 
and the * acts done,’ and sought to be le- brought, rather ab 
galized, had all been done by the new lie, by one of oil 
authorities. Now, as those new autho- manner nt once 
rities neither had, nor could have had, Indisposed as wc 


onus to other shoulders, or propose to 
lighten its participation, are friends nei- 
ther to the office itself, nor to the repu- 
tation of him who was sent to fulfil the 
promise of reform and regeneration, held 
out to this country by a renovated legis- 
lature. The opinions we have uttered 
are not confined to ourselves, but shared 
by others, who, though averse to any 
public exhibition of their sentiments, have 
impressed us with the fullest confidence 
in the soundness of their judgment. We 
shall, however, rejoice to be convinced 
even by argument-still more by public 
acts — that we have made an erroneous 
estimate of the legislative talent we have 
felt ourselves compelled to call in ques- 
tion ; or to find, that those tulents are 
only dormant, and to have been the 
means of calling them into action.” 

The Friend of India has endeavoured 
to vindicate the gentleman referred to in 
the following manner : 

“ The subject of the law9 enacted by 
the legislative council, since the new 
charter came into operation, has just been 
brought, rather abruptly, befoie the pub- 
lic, by one of our contemporaries, in a 
manner nt once novel and surprising. 
Indisposed as wc arc to mingle in a dis- 


any legal existence or functions previously pute regarding the deliberations of a body 
to the 22(1 April 1834, had the ‘acts to which the public have no legitimate 
done ’ been really clone before that date, means of access ; and, convinced as we 
they must have been wholly illegal and are, that the individual, who has been in- 
inoperative: ergo, (for the conclusion is vidiously singled out for censure, is able 
inevitable,) all the acts in question done amply to defend bis own conduct, we 
between the 22d April 1834, and 14th cannot but perceive, in common with 
November 1834, are, by Act I., of 1834, others, the impropriety of laying at the 


declared and enacted to be absolutely door of one individual, the legislative 


void and illegal — the poor Bombay six 
acts not excepted !” 

The writer adds the following severe 
remarks, the application of which will 


blunders, real or imagined, of a body con- 
sisting of four or five members. It must 
be obvious to the simplest understanding, 
that if the individual in question voted in 


not be difficult. “ Where, then, is any n majority on the passing of these laws, 

ground of confidence, that the master- he shares whatever discredit may attach 

hand, which has produced so little of to them with his colleagues ; it he voted 

what is complete or workmanlike, will in a minority, no blame whatever can be 

he found equal to the Augean labour of ascribed to him, even if the laws were 

codification, creation, and revision, for ten times more objectionable than they 
which the public look to the law com- are said to be.” It adds: “ It is not, 
mission? Have we not ample cause, in however, in what the legislative council 
the experience of the past, to exclaim have done, but in what they have lett 
‘ non tali auxilio to invoke other and undone, that we feel the severest disap- 
more powerful aid, and to warn the pub- pointment. Among the omissions, we 
lie that, unless such further aid be ob- notice, as foremost in importance, the 


tained, their hopes must end in disap- non-enactment of Mr. Miliett’s consoli- 

i. J? li*. To 


pointment and fruitless expenditure ? 
But why lay all the burthen of past fai- 
lure upon one head ? Because, if he have 
not this responsibility, he has none at all; 
his office Is an abuse and a waste of the 


dated civil regulations. More than five 
months have elapsed since we were in- 
formed that this great and useful under- 
taking had been completed, and that the 
work had been diligently revised by the 


resources of a mortgaged revenue, if he 
be not accountable for the legality and 
sound principle, for the consistency, pre- 
cision, and efficacy, of each and every act 
that emanates from the body of which 
he is the parliamentary assessor and ad- 
viser; and those who would shift the 


sudder courts in Calcutta and Allahabad ; 
but to this day the legislative council ap- 
pear not to have advanced a step in giving 
it the sanction of law. In lieu of a hun- 
dred regulations scattered through nine 
or ten volumes, mutually counteracting 
each other, and rendering the game of law 
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as complicated aa the game of chess, he 
has embodied, in five or six short and sim- 
ple regulations, the spirit and esserice of 
the present laws.” 

THE NEW COINAGE. 

The new rupee is a thin, flat, simple, 
indeed meagre, coin : in breadth nearly 
equal to a dollar. On one side is the 
king’s head with “ William on the 

other a wreath of laurel, in whose centre 
is an inscription in Dcvanagaree and Per- 
sian and English, simply “ one rupee.” 
We understand that several designs were 
submitted to government, some of them 
very chaste and elegant, and all better 
than the pattern finally selected. Why 
this meagre and unseemly coin has been 
chosen, unless it be for its singular sim- 
plicity, it is hard to conceive. We fear it 
argues the absence of any taste for the 
arts at the Legislative Council Board ; 
however, that deficit may be supplied by 
other more solid acquirements. With 
reference, however, to the known pen- 
chant of the money-changers of India, to 
extract batta on every practicable occa- 
sion, from those who may need their as- 
sistance, we cannot but think it would 
have been better to have adopted some 
unchangeable device for the standard ru- 
pee, than one which must vary to a cer- 
tain extent on the accession of each suc- 
cessive sovereign. — Hurkaru. 

We have seen a specimen of the in- 
tended coin. It is not the size of a dol- 
lar, but of half-a-dollar, being exactly of 
the same proportions in breadth and thick- 
ness as the English shilling; and, with 
regard to the objection taken to its 
breadth by the Hurkaru , he is evidently 
not aware of the particular motive for 
making it so much thinner than the pre- 
sent sicca rupee, — to prevent the drilling 
and plugging with lead, which is now 
practised to a considerable extent. The 
device on the rupee will be the king’s 
head, with the words ‘ William I III. 
King,” and on the reverse the words 
° East- India Company,” round the edge, 
and in the centre the denomination of 
the coin in English and Persian, sur- 
rounded by a wreath, with the year of 
coinage. There were certainly many 
other devices offered to the choice of go- 
vernment, and perhaps one or two of 
them might have been prettier. The 
Change of face on the demise of the crown 
has never yet been made an objection in 
theory or practice. The new rupee, with 
the king’s head upon it, will not only have 
general circulation all over India ; it will 
travel to our settlements in the straits, 
and to Mauritius, “and the Cape, and Aus- 
tralia, and ere long, perhaps, will have 
a more extended currency than the Spa- 
nish dollar, which, indeed, has been de- 
prived of its passport of universal confi- 
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dence by the subdivision of the American 
states, and the inequalities already dis- 
covered in the coinage of the different 
mints. 

The device of the future copper coin, 
we believe, is not yet determined ; but a 
suggestion has been offered to adopt that 
of Madras and Bombay, namely, the 
Company’s arms, and on the reverse the 
denomination of the piece surrounded by 
a wreath. — Cal. Cour. 

TRIAL BY JURY IN CIVIL CASES. 

The Hurkaru of June 29th, states that 
an application was about to be made to 
the sheriff, to convene a public meeting 
for the purpose of adopting such mea- 
sures as may be best calculated to secure 
trial by jury in civil cases in the Supreme 
Court, and likewise for considering the 
expediency of extending and promoting 
the jury system generally throughout the 
country. It observes, that, “ since of- 
fences of the press will henceforth become 
subject to the courts of law alone, it is 
the more essential that we should have 
juries for the trial of civil cases.” 

THE BEGUM SUMROO. 

The province of Sirdlmna cuts no figure 
in ancient story ; previous to the Moo- 
sulman invasion, it was governed by Ruia 
Sirkut. The principality was granted by 
Najif Khan to Sombre or Sumroo, and 
at his death, in 1776, was made over to 
his widow, Zebonnissa Begum Sombre, 
on condition of keeping up a force of three 
battalions of infantry. Whether we con- 
sider the celebrity of her highness as a 
successful leader of an army in the day 
of battle against men of the most deter- 
mined courage, or remember the highly re- 
spectable position she maintains in society 
for integrity, for her munificent patronage 
of objects of public weal, or her benevo- 
lence to the unfortunate and indigent, wc 
cannot help yielding to her the palm of 
excellence over all those of her sex who 
hold a place in the annals of India. In 
her younger days, during periods of civil 
commotion and anarchy, it is possible her 
career may not have been unmarked by 
deeds of an objectionable natuie. But 
where is there a single instance on record 
of a person who lias taken a prominent 
part in eventful times, being free from a 
charge of a similar nature? 

A few months ago, her highness pub- 
licly proclaimed Mr. David Dyce Sombre, 
her adopted son and heir, and invested 
him with government of the principality. 
Her highness, however, daily hears the . 
most important papers read over to her 
by Mr. Sombre, and often passes orders. 
The rcmaiks wliich she causes to be re- 
corded on some of these occasions, con- 
sidering her advanced age of eighty-three 
years, manifest an uncommonly acute un* 
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decstanding and sound judgment. She 
is exceedingly jealous of her prerogatives, 
and, in consequence, Mr. Sombre has a 
delicate part to perform. In the first 
place, he has to satisfy and assure her 
highness of not a tittle of her authority 
being usurped ; while, at the same time, 
lie is responsible for the execution of the 
laws, and when this is taken into consi- 
deration, much credit is due for the quiet, 
unostentatious, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, orderly government at present esta- 
blished in the principality. 

For some time past, her highness lias 
led a retiled life, owing to increasing in- 
firmities consequent on old age. She has, 
however, excellent health, and all the ap- 
pearance of having been, when young, a 
beautiful woman. She retains excellent 
good spirits, and often enlivens conversa- 
tion with witty remarks and interesting 
anecdote • she is very punctual in attend- 
ing to business every day at noon. Her 
highness has absolute power, and is inde- 
pendent in her own territoiies. She uses 
her authority with great discrimination 
and justice, and generally commutes capital 
punishment into imprisonment for life. 

The city of Sirdhana contains a popula- 
tion of 40,000 inhabitants, including about 
O'OO native Christians, mostly the descen- 
dants of Europeans ; they are still provided 
for as long as they conduct themselves 
properly. Her highness is of the Homan 
Catholic persuasion, and has erected a very 
handsome church at Sirdhana, which con- 
tains a beautiful altar-piece, inlaid in the 
Mosaic style with precious stones, atul a 
splendid organ for the performance of 
sacred music. The church is endowed 
with a lac of rupees. The Roman Ca- 
tholic priest, Julius Cresar, was lately in- 
vested by the Tope with the dignity of a 
bishop, at the suggestion of the Begum — 
and a better man could scarcely have been 
selected for forwarding the views of this 
chuich. lie is a gentleman of mild and 
winning manners, has considerable talents, 
and, being veiy well read, is an agreeable 
companion. There are seveial mud forts 
or cantonments near the city, but only one 
of them is of any consequence, having 
been planned by a very eminent French 
engineer, who did not, however, live to 
complete it. A school has lately been 
established, and a fund set about for its 
support. At present, it is superintended 
by the bishop, who does a great deal of 
good in on unostentatious way, and is 
often seen plodding through the narrow 
streets to attend on members of bis flock 
requiring the consolations of religion : in- 
defatigable as usual in the cause. A neat 
and handsome Roman Catholic chapel lias 
been erected at Meerut, at the Begum’s 
charge, where a priest from Sirdhana offi- 
ciates principally to the Roman Catholic 
soldiers in the British army. 

Amt, S. Voi..I8. No, 72. 


A new and spacious palace has lately 
been completed at Kerwuli. It is on n 
very grand scale. Her highness keeps up 
a regular establishment in the English 
fashion, and her table is daily attended by 
the principal officers. Her hospitality is 
profuse, and a charitable institution daily 
distributes food and raiment to the poor. 

The Begum’s regular forces are: — one 
regiment of artillery (eight companies) ; 
six regiments of infantry (eight companies 
each) ; one ditto of mounted body guards 
(four troops) ; one ditto of foot ditto (four 
companies ). — Delhi Gaz. 

mr. o. j. sinnoNS. 

We understand that Mr. G. J. Siddons, 
the collector of government customs, is to 
be our future postrnaster-gcner.d , in suc- 
cession to the Hon. John Elliott. We 
only hope that the successor of Mr. Sid- 
dons may be as attentive and courteous in 
the discharge of the arduous duties of the 
custom-house as Mr. Siddons has been. 
We believe that no one who evei filled the 
office has been more successful in giving 
general satisfaction in it than Mr. Siddons. 
Our humble tribute to that gentleman’s 
official merits is at least disinterested and 
free from any bias of personal intimacy. 
We do not profess, indeed, to spenk from 
our own experience on this point, for our 
intercourse with the custom-liouso has 
been very trilling: but we echo the senti- 
ments of many with whom we are ac- 
quainted, whose vocations have afforded 
them sufficient opportunity of judging, to 
render their testimony in Mr. Siddons’* 
favour entitled to great weight, and wo 
hope that they will adopt some more con- 
vincing mode of giving expression to their 
sentiments on the occasion of his removal 
to another office. If it be a useful check 
on public men to censure their official 
conduct when it may deserve censure, it 
is equally useful to peiform the more gra- 
cious task of awarding public approbation 
where it is due. — Hurk ., June Iff. 

PRINCE MIRZA SELIM OF DELHI. 

Dissatisfied with the arrangement made 
by our government, in regard to the suc- 
cession to his ancestor’s throne, his royul 
highness Prince Mirza Selim’s long sup- 
pressed ambition has recently been re- 
kindled by the appearance at the court of 
the son of the celebrated Itammohun Roy. 
Inspired by this ingenious youth with an 
assurance of success, his royal highness 
has determined manfully to assert his -pre- 
tensions, whenever it becomes vacant, to 
mount the peacock throne; and we find 
that Akhbar Shah has issued a firman, 
formally declaring bis majesty’s election 
of Muza Selim to the dignity of heir- 
apparent, and solemnly invoking all the 
faithful to cotne forward and attest his 
(2 F) 
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royal highness’s eligibility, according to 
ancient usages and the rules of inheritance 
prescribed in the Koran. — Delhi Gaz. 
Mai/ 13. 

ltadha Piasad Roy has written to the 
editor of the Delhi paper a contradiction 
of some parts of this statement. He says, 
“ I came to Delhi with views entirely the 
reverse of those alluded to. The fire of 
ambition, far from being rekindled by my 
appearance at the comt, or his royal high- 
ness far from being ‘ inspired’ by my 
‘ assurances of success,’ you are perhaps 
not aware, that this ‘ ambition’ was awak- 
ened long ere my arrival here. As far as 
my knowledge of his majesty’s affairs 
goes, no such Inman has appeared, nor 
do 1 believe his majesty to possess the 
power of electing the heir-apparent to the 
tin one, without refeience to the British 
Government. That his majesty, acting 
under no assurances from me, is about 
cxpicssing such a wish to the local govern- 
ment, I do not attempt to deny.” 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

We arc glad to see the Friend of India 
aiding the good cause of the Asiatic So- 
ciety in their endeavour to procure a revi- 
sion of that gothic lesolution of Lord 
William Betitmck’s government, to de- 
pt ive the classical languages of Asia, and 
the literatuio of India, of the patronage 
and pecuniary support which an Act of 
Parliament bad assigned to them. Our 
contemporary, however, is of opinion, that 
some doubt may exist as to the intentions 
of the Biitish legislature in the wording 
of the giant, “ for the lcviv.d and im- 
provement of literature, and for the en- 
couragement of learned natives of India,” 
whether the object was not merely to pro- 
mote education in such way as should be 
deemed most desirable. To us, on the 
contrary, the woids appear very distinct 
“ the revival of literatuie” must mean the 
restoration of lost or declining literature, — 
of something which existed befoie, — not 
the introduction of other literature hitherto 
unknown; and “the encouragement of 
learned natives of India." cannot possibly 
be constiued otherwise than as the encou- 
ragement of a known class of persons 
usually so designated, and of the particular 
learning, which they devote themselves to 
perpetuate. With more propriety, it seems 
to us, may it be doubted whether Parlia- 
ment did not intend that the whole amount 
of the grant should be appropriated to the 
ancient liteiature and learned languages 
of Asia, and none at all to instruction in 
the arts and sciences and language of the 
ruling nation ; indeed we suspect that the 
dissemination of these was little thought 
of when the charter of 1813 was under 
discussion. The property of employing a 
portion of the public revenue in extending 
such useful knowledge, will on that ac- 


count be disputed. This may be the more 
deserving object ; but ought it to be fos- 
tered by the inis-appropriation of a Par. 
liamentary grant? 

The question, we understand, will come 
before the Asiatic Society again at their 
monthly meeting next Wednesday even- 
ing, when the answer of Government to 
the memorial of the Society will be read, 
which, we are sorry to hear, is far from 
satisfactory. The meeting will of course 
be a full one. — Cal. Cmr. } June 27. 

ATTEMPT ON THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

The Central Free Press (Allahabad 
paper) of June 0 , gives the following 
account of an attempt to assassinate Sir 
Chas. Metcalfe, at Calcutta, on the faith 
of “ an authority to be relied on:” — “ It 
seems that a person was seen making 
anxious enquiries on last Sunday week 
about Sir Charles ; he enquired for him at 
the Government house, and was told that 
he was at chuich ; lie proceeded there and 
continued his investigation, endeavouring 
to elicit minute particulars as to the door 
through which he was to come out, aud 
how he was attended, Si c. This, together 
with the manner of the enquiries, excited 
suspicion and he was apprehended, when 
the weapon discovered upon his person 
confirmed the opinion formed of his in- 
tentions. He is said to be in the interest 
of a noble native family up the country. 
We do not think ourselves justified in tlita 
stage of (lie affair to be more explicit.” 

PROPERTY OF THE INSOLVENT FIRMS, 

' The following advei tisement appears in 
the Calcutta papers : — 

“ To be sold by public auction, the 
lbth June, 1835, by order of E. Mucnngh- 
ten and 0. Macintyrc, Esquires, assignees 
to the estate of Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 
and Messrs. Cruttenden and Co., about 
300 chests of indigo, which is to be put 
up and sold under the oiders of the as- 
signees, as given in the following extract 
from their letter of instructions : — ‘ The as- 
signees of the estates of Messrs, Fergusson 
and Co. ami Messrs. Cruttenden and Co., 
not having been able to obtain for the 
indigo now in their possession, the produce 
of the List season, what in their opinion 
were fair and reasonable prices, and what 
the advices from the Em ope market led 
them to expect, have determined to take 
advances from the Hon. C ompany, and 
ship to the London market the indigo now 
on hand. Before, however, taking this 
step, they have determined to try the in- 
digo at auction ; and in the event of the 
indigo not being sold, it will be imme- 
diately shipped for London.* ” 

This determination has been condemned, 
as neither politic nor legal, by writers in 
the journals. 
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INDIGO PLANTERS. 

The following draft of a proposed net 
was read in council on the 25ili of May ; — 
** lie it enacted, that see. ii. of lteg. V. of 
1830, Bengal code, providing that persons 
instigating and inducing ryots to evade 
the performance of their engagements may 
be prosecuted before the magistrate for the 
penalty specified in such engagements, 
and sec. iii. of the same regulation, pro- 
viding that persons conti acting for the 
cultivation of indigo plant, who shall wil- 
fully neglect or refuse to sow or cultivate 
the ground specified in the engagement, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and liable to punishment — he rescinded.” 

The bill has been made the subject of 
much comment. The Huikiuu obseives, 
it is a measure winch tliie.itcns so seriously 
to affect the interests of indigo concerns, 
in which such a vast extent of pioperty is 
embarked, that the Chamber of Commerce 
will take up the subject forth with. The 
proposed law goes to deptive parlies not 
only of their remedy against those insti- 
gating ryuts to evade tlicii engagements, 
but ryuts refusing to sow hind specified in 
their engagement. The existing law is to 
he rescinded, and no substitute is piovidcd 
for if. We confess that, in our judgment, 
we cannot conceive how tins new law can 
prove otherwise than desti active of cveiy 
indigo concern in which the system of 
advances obtai ns — of every concern in the 
lower provinces, and not a few in the 
upper. We know that an idea picvails, 
that the indigo plantcis are harsh task- 
masters, who get the wretched ryuts into 
their toils by means of these advances, and 
then hold them in u worse than Egyptian 
bondage; but although there have been— 
probably still are — cases of ibis kind, we 
hope they are exceptions to the genet al 
rule, and were it otherwise, the fact could 
not justify a law which holds out a pre- 
mium on dishonesty in a eountiy wlicio 
integrity is alieady too scirte - whole the 
people are only deteircd from n hi each of 
engagement by the fear of detection and 
punishment. How many ryuts under ad- 
vance will sow the lands they have engaged, 
when they have only to lefuse, and, after 
pocketing their advance for indigo, to sow 
these very lands with paddy or whatever 
else may seem most likely to be profitable? 
The planter may bring his action for the 
amount advanced, and recover his old 
balances how he can — but what compensa- 
tion will that be for the total rum of his 
property ?” 

The Courier, in defence of the regulation, 
asks, “ What real protection the clauses 
proposed to be repealed have afforded to 
the planter? If the repealing them is to 
be fraught with ruin to the plantei as a 
necessary consequence, how did the plantei 
manage before 1830? How did it happen 
that the cultivation of indigo teachcd its 


maximum without this imaginary protec- 
tion ? We are quite sensible of the frauds 
practised or old and at all times by the 
degraded population of India, who engage 
themselves to labour in the field, or in any 
other way, under the system of advances. 
It is that system which is radically vicious 
It tempts a class of people to fraud amt 
idleness, who have not virtue or firmness 
to resist the temptation. But the indigo 
cultivation is not so peculiar as to lequirc 
a special law imposing special penalties of 
peculiar severity for the protection of the 
powerful against the weak, the wealthy 
against the poor.” 

The R, former has likewise defended the 
measine. These counter-opinionsseem only 
to have conliiined the llmhmu in it s own 
It “ reiterates its belief ” th.it the change 
“ will lead to a gicat meie.ise of those 
appeals to biute foito wlmli have been too 
lommon in the indigo distmts,” wheie, 
according to Mi. (Ynwfiud, “ ill is inn 
quillity, older, and satisfaction.” Tin 
llmhmu asks, “ Will the Comm deity 
that, previous to 1880 , the prices ol tin 
artule langod ninth Inghei than they du 
now, soth.it, by meins of bribing ,puiiii 
tlars and gonust.ihs — wlm.li these pi uv- 
en allied them to ( ! » — nid (lie still won 
meiwis ol \nhl t , ilu\l t an .may ol fut, t . 
waif as, and occasional smgmu.ne toolkits, 
the plantei s seemed tliu. light , and some 
thin " moie, without the .'id ol ni.y elhcient 
legal protection - in fail I hey my uun 
mo uh/ look the law into tin it own hands. 
Hut thc'e ineaie-, unjustiliehle as tiny 
weie, on moial ami i .ition.il pnmiples, 
did not always answei the i r end ; they did 
not secure die indigo lomeins .lg.misl 
heavy losses, as, if we mist ike not, the 
partncis in some of the haul nipt Iii ms can 
testify. When puces declined, howevei, 
and the difficulties of seeming that toi 
which they had paid, inticasid- and whet i 
the conflict s in the indigo dish ids m um- 
Wf/vanc augmented m some (list's to on 
(illuming ii/ent, the necessity ol allbiding 
some more efficient protection than that n! 
the ordinary process of action in the /ill.ih 
courts was felt, and that law, now so un- 
wisely ptoposed to l>e repealed, was the 
result; the editoi of the Conner must well 
know that the sowing of the lands could, 
in many cases, only be effected by force — 
that it was frequently compelled by an 
array of armed buikun-dauzes and other 
myrmidons employed for the purpose.” 

A mcmoi ial from the planters of Jessore, 
against the measuic, is published in the 
papers, wherein it is stated, “ lhat the 
arguments and statements of your incino- 
liahsts have been neatly exhausted in the 
Jessore addresses — two of 182*), praying 
for the piovisions now men.it ed with abro- 
gation, and one of 1 J lh I\I iy 18 53, pi. tying 
that those piovisions should not he ic- 
scinded, and :t would be tlicieforc super- 
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fluous to recapitulate documents ready at 
hand; but, as strangers, unacquainted with 
the peculiarities of the people of Bengal, 
have been appointed to legislate for them, 
and in some measure to neutralize the 
experience of the two senior members, 
soon to be farther reduced by the substitu- 
tion of an additional, all-powerful stranger, 
your memorialists beg leave to relate, sim- 
ply, the alternatives resorted to before the 
regulation, so conducive to good order and 
industry, was enacted, namely, a clause in 
the coobooleut or contract, by which the 
ryut authorized the planter to cultivate and 
sow the lands named, in the event of his 
neglecting to do so himself, in due season, 
he binding himself to be answerable for 
the expense ; and when this alternative was 
had recourse to, owing to the ryut’s idle- 
ness and dishonesty, broils ensued, force, 
in many instances, being inevitable, and a 
ruinous load of debt was laid upon the de- 
faulter, which bore him down with despair 
under accumulating balances. Under the 
moie peaceful provision of a law which 
the ryuts have in good respect, the money 
before employed for force , goes to the ryut 
for his industry, and your memorialists have 
no hesitation in declaring that the balances 
against ryuts under the law bear a most 
satisfactory proportion, in reduction, to 
what they were under the bludgeon , and 
that expenses have been reduced in most 
concerns one-third, and even one-half in 
seteral factories.” 

ATTACK Ul'ON BRITISH J UNCTION ARIES 
AT JFYI'ORE. 

On the 4th June, Major Alves, the 
British agent, Mr. Blake, Cornet Mac- 
naghten and Lieut. Ludlow, had an in- 
terview with the Myesaheb at Jcypore. 
About an hour and a half after sun- 
rise, they were about to proceed home- 
wards, when, just as Major Alves prepared 
to mount his elephant, a man, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, advanced towards him, 
and, before he could attempt to defend 
himself, wounded him severely in three 
places. Messrs. Blake, Ludlow and Mac- 
naghten immediately apprehended the as- 
sassin, and Major Alves was put into a 
palanqueen, and, although pelted with 
stones, reached home without further in- 
jury. Lieut. Ludlow and Cornet Mac- 
naghten galloped home and escaped, the 
former with a slight sword-wound in the 
wrist, and the latter with a few contusions 
from stones ; Mr. Blake remained to se- 
cure the assassin. The disturbance became 
more threatening, and, desiring the chup- 
jassees in attendance to escort the piisoncr 
home, he got on lus elephant and endea- 
voured to escape, accompanied by Lucli- 
mun, a clniprassco . spears were hurled at 
him, and he was wounded on the cheek 
with a sword, but lie might have escaped 
had the city gate been open. On huding 


it closed, he turned the elephant, and en- 
deavoured to reach the city by another 
route ; but, seeing the mob increase, and 
being attacked on every side, be stopped 
the elephant opposite the niundurof liam- 
nath. Unfortunately the prohut was ab- 
sent, and, as a last resource, he jumped 
down, and entered the mundur, closing 
the door after him. The ebuprassee, at 
the same time, descended from the ele- 
phant, but he was immediately attacked, 
and his band severed by the stroke of «i 
sword. Notwithstanding, lie remonstiated 
with the ciowd, and did all lie could to stop 
their further progress; of course, the op- 
position of one man was readily overcome, 
and the crowd, rushing forward, forcibly 
entered the mundur and destroyed Mr. 
Blake. The other ebuprassees in atten- 
dance were severely bruised and wounded, 
and it is only surprising that they escaped 
with their lives . — Delhi Guz June 10. 

A correspondent of the Hurkaru gives 
the following details of this melancholy 
affair, which differ from the preceding: — 

Lieut. Col. Alves had been on a visit to 
the ranee, where every thing had gone off 
most favourably. On returning from the 
audience, and arriving in the outer court 
of the palace, the paity separated to mount 
their respective elephants, when a diriy- 
looking fellow sprang forward, and cut 
down Col. Alves, inflicting three severe 
wounds on the head. The Colonel fell, hut 
was rescued by Capr. Ludlow and the 
ebuprassees, while the Jeyporeans looked 
on in stupid silence. Col. Alves was then 
put into a dooley, and with Capt. L. on 
one side and Cornet Macnaghten on the 
other, taken out to camp, while Mr. Blake 
remained behind to see the murderer se- 
cured. After proceeding some distance, 
Cornet Macnaghten returned to the place, 
to see that the murderer was safely secured, 
and found Mr. Blake in the act of tying 
him. Seeing him thus safe, he proposed 
to Blake to come and look after Alves; 
but Blake said, he would not stir until he 
had seen the man safely delivered over to 
the Kawul’s people. Macnaghten then 
mounted his horse and galloped off. The 
party inside the palace, which is a very ex- 
tensive building, appeared quite uncon- 
scious of there being any tumult in the 
town. On quitting the outer court, Mi. 
Macnaghten was assailed with hooting and 
yells, and several men attempted to seize 
him. He put spurs to his horse and 
dashed through them, and rode down amid 
showers of stones, brickbats and earth, 
hurled at him from all quarters, through 
the long street, and finally escaped to 
camp. Some time after, Mr. Blake, hav- 
ing delivered the man over to the Kuwul s 
authority, proceeded to quit the court-yard 
on an elephant, with a chuprassee in the 
howdah and a suwar riding behind. The 
crowd had now gieatly increased. They 
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assailed him with every 8ort of abuse— 
some horsemen came up and poked at him 
with their spears, but he steadily pushed 
on. At length, they ham-strung his ele- 
phant. He then got from the howdah into 
an adjoining house, hut the luffians forced 
open the doors, and seizing him, some of 
the party held him down, whilst the others, 
inhuman monsters, deliberately cut his 
throat In the evening, when the riot was 
quelled, his body was recoveied and sent 
out to camp. Col. Alves, by the last 
accounts, was doing well; tho ministers 
authority was respected within the walls, 
and so long as that lasted, he would he 
safe from further assault. Expresses had 
gone to Nusseerabad, eighty miles distant, 
for troops. 

No cause can be assigned for this pro- 
ceeding. It was hut a few months since, 
that the detested minister, Jotaram, was 
removed from that city by our interference, 
and Col. Alves, by whom that act was 
effected, hailed as the deliverer of the 
country. Englishmen were in high favour, 
and all was greeting and smile-, —and yet 
now, without a single assigned or divina- 
hle cause, the people have risen on us in 
execration, and in cold-blooded treachery 
massacred one of our high func tionanes, 
and attempted the muider of the chief 
agent of the state ! 

Several othei persons were engaged in 
this atioeious proceeding. Fortunately, 
none of the courts are implicated, and it 
is therefore probable that most of the 
wretches have been maikcd and will be 
eventually secured. 

We add some other details: Oil taking 
their leave of the ranees, and arriving at 
the place where the elephants were standing, 
Major Alves was ratner a-head, Capt. 
Ludlow a sliott distance behind him, and 
Mr. Blake and Cornet McNaghten, in 
conversation with one of the thakoois, 
were bringing up the rear. r lhey were all 
at this time within the walls of the palace, 
with a crowd of natives around them, and 
Major Alves was preparing to mount his 
elephant, when a man suddenly advanced 
out of the crowd to attack him, and eie 
the fellow could he secured he had inflicted 
three severe wounds on the major’s head 
which immediately brought him to the 
ground. Capt. Ludlow, who was nearest 
to him, fell immediately upon the assassin, 
who was secured, offering no resistance. 
The wounded officer was then put into a 
palkee and sent home. Ihe Jeyporeans 
aiound did not afford any aid to secure 
the villain, nor had they assisted him ; 
they looked on at tho murdeious attack as 
unconcerned spectators, with calm indif- 
ference, and seemed to view the affair as 
a matter of couise. Capt. Ludlovv and 
Cornet McNaghten set out by the side of 
the wounded olficci’s palanquin, the formci 
alone on the elephant — the latter on horse- 


back. Cornet McNaghten, after proceed- 
ing a short distance, turned hack to look 
at the villain who had wounded Major 
Alves, and found Mi. BlAe with the 
wretch’s swoid in his hand almost bent 
double, with four sepahees and twochup- 
rassces engaged in binding the man The 
cornet was probably about five minutes 
looking on at this scene, when he urged 
Mi. Blake to come on and leave the man 
to the ra will’s guard, as he was now well 
secured. Mr. Blake declined proceeding 
until he should see the fellow delivered to 
the guard, and wished the cornet to stay ; 
hut the lattei, desirous of going on with 
the wounded major, set off’ at a hand 
gallop to rejoin his palkee. He was at 
tins time within the walls of the palace, 
and had not the remotest suspicion that 
any commotion had occuried outside; but 
he had scarcely got without the palace- 
yard, when lie was assailed with the 
grossest abuse. Asionislied, lie looked 
round to see what was the matter, when 


suddenly about twenty men rushed forward 
to seize linn — innumerable brickbnts were 
hurled at him, and he rode the gauntlet 
down the principal street of Jejporu 
through a perfect shower of these missiles. 
Ills escape was miraculous— had he staid 
another minute, or had the speed of his 
horse been checked, nothing could have 
saved him. It was alterwatds discovetcd 
that the animal had been struck in several 
places b\ the missiles aimed at him. Ihe 
corpse of Mr. Blake, who Lad been 
savagely murdered, was recovered alter 
the riot was quelled, and brought into 
camp on the evening of the 4lli, and on 
the morning of the 5th the remains of this 
gentleman were consigned to the grave. 

The service and lus friends sustain a 
heavy loss in Mr. Blake’s murder. A 
friend who knew linn well, and who has 
had the best oppoi turn ties of forming a 
judgment of Ins character and services, 
observes, “ He was a noble fellow, uni- 
versally considered likely to make a distin- 
guished figure in public life. Although 
he has fallen a sacrifice to some local 
exasperation at Jaipur, he was deservedly 
popular among the natives; Ins warm- 
hearted disposition, frank and cordial 
manners, conciliated their regard; while 
his high independent spirit commanded 
their respect. As to his public services, 
he has been employed in the settlement of 
several affairs connected with the native 
states, requiring the exercise of great 
judgment, tact, and decision, in every one 
J of which his efforts were attended with 
the most complete success : and since his 
deputation to Sliekawattee, he has received 
the thanks of government for the valuable 

assistance given by him to Major Alves. 

Mr. Blake’s chuprnvuc behaved with 
great fidelity, calling out “ murder me, 
but spare my mastci.” lhc chuprassic 
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had bit arm cut off, and died repeating the 
vain appeal for mercy to his master. 

An account of the affair, given in the 
Mofussil Uk/ibnr, connects it with a dispute 
in the Jeypore durbar, regarding the sur- 
render of Jota Ram, whom Beicc Sal, 
the present regent, demanded of the resi- 
dent. A refusal was, of course, given, 
and, in the discussion which ensued, tho 
regent’s retainers and the Rajpoots present, 
from being authoritative and insolent, be- 
came inflamed w’ith passion. It is stated 
elsewhere, however, that Major Alves has 
declared to government that the outiage 
was altogether unconnected with politics. 

On the 5th all was quiet again in the 
city, and no further violence anticipated: 
Major Alves doing as well as could be ex- 
pected from his wounds. Troops w'ere 
promptly summoned to Jeypore. A letter 
states that two squadrons of the 4th ca- 
valry, the 17th regiment Native Infinity, 
and four 9-pounders, had reached Jeypore 
from Nusseetabad. They will remain en- 
camped there for the piotcction of Major 
Alves and party, until orders are received 
from Calcutta. It adds : “ Our troops at 
Boglepore expect to be called to Jeypore ; 
but the fact is, that Shckhawattee itself 
seems to require the piesente of all the 
troops now in it. Certain symptoms of 
discontent and turbulence have recently 
been manifested at Seckur, and hints have 
been received that it is in contemplation to 
retake the forts of Deogliur and Rugunn- 
ther. The commanding officer in Shekha- 
wattee detached, on the 6th instant, small 
reinforcements, with supplies of pi ovisions, 
to both those forts, in case of any attempt 
at a siege — and a rapid and certain com- 
munication is kept up with them by means 
of chains of troopers. Two resallahs of 
Skinner’s Ilorse have been oidered to join 
the Shekhawattee foice.” 

The Calcutta Courier , June 27, states * 

“ A letter from Benares, received to-day, 
mentions that the report of the murder of 
Jotaram was generally believed there. It 
is said that ‘his body was cut into small 
pieces, put into a hag and sent to the Bri- 
tish residency’, and that * a guard formerly 
over his person, consisting of one bavildar, 
one naick and twelve sipahis, has been 
destroyed.’ Wc learn a few more parti- 
culars about Jeypore from the same quai ter. 
The residency house is a detached build- 
ing, about a mile from the city, with a 
large gai den in front, the w hole surrounded 
by a higli well-built wall. The enclosure, 
being capable of easy defence except 
against cannon, afforded a protection to 
the weak party which Captain Thoushy 
(who remained at the residency during 
Major Alves’s visit to the city) was able to 
muster, and who hariieadcd the pluie until 
the arrival of the troops fiom Nuseciabad. 
The force since arrived from that station 
consists of the 4th Cavalry, 17th N. I.; 


and four guns ; besides which, the 22d 
N. I., 3d Local Horse and some heavy 
guns are reported to be close at hand.” 

CASHMEBE. 

It appears, from the Ukhhnrs received 
from Cashmere, that Mohan Singh, com- 
mandant, the governor of that country, is 
bestowing much time and attention towards 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
people of the country, and is ensuring to 
them tranquillity and every comfort. Many 
of the inhabitants, who had become impo- 
verished, and emigrated in consequence of 
the great drought and scarcity of giain last 
year, had, from the love of their native 
land, returned to their homes. The go- 
vernor is endeavouring, by every means in 
bis power, to lender Cashmere as popu- 
lous and fertile as it was before; ami with 
this view he has prevailed on many of the 
shawl- weavers, by his conciliatory measures, 
to rebuild and setup new sbopv and manu- 
factories, according to their several means 
and conditions, and live hundred new 
looms have already been registered . — Delhi 
G< zette, May 9. 

MUmiFIt or Mil I RAS! K. 

The local government has deputed Mi 
Colvin to conduct the trial of the Nawab 
Shumsodeen. Wo have no doubt that the 
fullest enquiry bad been entered into be- 
fore the departure of Mr Colvin, and that 
be is gone in possession of the last iota of 
penal power. The autlioiitics ate evi- 
dtntly most averse to make public the 
state of things connected with the murder. 
Much has been said about the illegality of 
enforcing capital punishment on the na- 
wab. If we have no right to punish capi- 
tally we have no right to punish at all ; 
whence then is the power of arraigning 
derived, and where the justifiability of 
previous confinement ? This has been called 
a special case, and the conduct that it ic- 
quircs fioin the Biitish Government must 
be of the same cliaiacter. It is impossible 
to succumb to any idea of punishment that 
docs not involve adequate retribution, 
such as the British Government, by right 
of its position, is entitled to impose. Thai 
the measures of government have not been 
carried on with eneigy sufficiently effective 
is, we fear, too true, and the mind of the 
native is just such as to gather a kind of 
security from the hesitation. 

We have been told that the faithful have 
determined to make an effort to redeem the 
nawab in the event of his condemnation 
to the gallows, and that it has been neces- 
sary to call a cavalry legiment fiotn Muttra 
in case of any such attempts . — Central 
/ ice Vi la s, June 6. 

BARON HUG FL, 

Baron Von Hugcl, the Austrian tra- 
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veller, left Cewifpore on tlio 4tli June for Venture was to be „r ,, I 

Mu, . re Meerut., od ft. Hills, from four ^0^^.%,°^^ 
whence he will proceed to Lahore and sowars, and 5 OOO irrotmlnr * 
Cashmere, end return by Bombay by the tee, the country. A jageer „fTr«°l. P kN 
Jeypore route He has w„h him a young of rupees is settled by ll hi,hn«Ton ftS 

ThS", • S ' UdCm ° f ' a,e IV ' bawur *'nl.r., who dtwted "heir 
Agro college. The baron s present pur- brother. Dost Mehomud Khan, and oi, 
S „,U are botany andzoology. ed llunjee, Sing, m. llaslnna’ger Jhieb 

yielded an annual revenue of Us. 1.50 000 
affairs OF cabool. is appointed for Sultan Mahomud Khan ; 

It appears from the newspapers find Kohat, which is equal to 11s. I 20 000 
received from Peshawur, that his ma- for Peer Mahornmed Khan, andajageer 
jcsiy Maharaja Runjeet Singh, the ruler of Its 30,000 is to be settled on Sayad 
of Lahore, having reached Peshawur, had Mahommed Khan, the third 
made the necessaiy preparations und ar- 


~ -wr-w ... svuitu on duyaa 

Mahommed Khan, the third brother. 
Runjeet Smg now intends to draw all his 


inane me uteessmy preparations und ar- lvunjcct ding now intends to draw all his 
rangements for giving battle to Ameer troops from Peshawur, with the exception 
Dost Milhomud Khan; that having ar- of those mentioned above. lie designs 
1 .inged and placed his army, consisting of also to bring Sultan Mahommed Khan 
foot and horse, in battle array, he drew it along with him to Lahore, where he will 

nn in columns within n i-ftti nf IMct Mo drf.im Mm nnril «l<n 


foot and horse, in battle array, he drew it a „ Ju . ttIViV> „ ,,v-. c u D wm 

up in columns within a coss of Dost Ma- detain him until the cclehiation of the 
lionuul Khan’s army; and posting his Dasara. It adds: “We are at a loss 

sirdars and generals of divisions to the to make out the cause of Dost Mahommed 

dilleicnt wings of tlio army, and having Khan’s rash measures, who, it is said, was 

strictly enjoined thorn to he on their guaid, determined either to retake Peshawur or 

he himself took up the rear at the distance »*> die in the attempt. Uefore he left 

of about a coss, Cabul, lie assembled all lus brothers, and, 

Ameer Dost Mahomud Khan, seeing taking a piece of cloth, tore it into a num- 

thc order and arrangement of the Maha- her of pieces, and desired those, who were 


of about a coss, Cabul, lie assembled all lus brothers, and, 

Ameer Dost Mahomud Khan, seeing taking a piece of cloth, tore it into a num- 
thc order and arrangement of the Maha- her of piece., and desired those, who were 
taja’s immense army, became alarmed and determined like himself to conquer or die, 
dismayed ; and, giving up the design of to help themselves to a piece each us a 
fighting, precipitately retreated from the sin out! for theii corpse. .Shall Soojah, when 
ground he had taken up, when a paus he commenced his expedition, also declared 
(about three horns) of the night had ad- that he would obtain a throne or a bier, 
vanced, on the 1 1th of May, towards the taUit i/a luhont. The people assert that he 
pass of Khyhur (through which he had was discouraged by the desertion of his 
advanced). The chiefs and commandants biotlici of Peshawui.” 
nr. 1. ini..... 1 1 1 


advanced). The chiefs and commandants 
of the Maharaja’s troops, having heard of 
Dost Mahomud Khan's reheat, followed 
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him up to the pass of Khyhur; but not 
coming up with any of lus troops, and 
considering it inexpedient to follow them 
into the pass, they letmned to their en- 
campment. 

Sirdar Sooltan Mahomud Khan, the 
former chief’ of Peshawur, had come to 
terms with his majesty, having made over- 
tures of obedience and allegiance and 
attended upon the Maharaja. 

It is said that the Maharaja sent confi- 
dential people to Ameer Dost Mahomud 
Khan with oilers of peace, and a jagheer 
of three lacs of rupees, on condition of 
his giving up all fuither pretensions, and 
remaining quiet und peaceable, ami sending 
over one of his sons as an hostage, with 
several pieces of artillery; Ameer Dost 
Mahomud Khan at first agreed to the 
proposal ; but, after further consideration, 
declined accepting the proffered terms. — 
Delhi Gaz., June 3. 

The same paper contains a letter from 
Loodianah, dated 3 1st May, which states 
the latest news from the camp of Runj.et 
Singh to be, that Dost Mahomed Khun 
had retired as far as Jalalabad, in three 
days, and in his passage through the valley 
of Khyber, some part of his baggage was 
plundeied by the people of that pass. M. 


Amongst the proposed new enactments 
of the Supicme Council, we observe ono 
intended to empower the Governor of 
Bombay in Council to appoint any person 
whatever a magistrate, or an assistant 
magistrate, in one or more zillahs, and to 
confer on any assistant magistrate, by a 
special older, any of the powers of a 
magistrate. From the absence of pre- 
ambles to the laconic enactments now in 
fashion with government, it is not easy to 
come to a ceitainty about the objects and 
scope of their provisions. Rut there doe» 
not appear much danger of mistake in the 
present case. Aie we then to take it for 
“ the beginning of the end” of the exclu- 
sive constitution of the civil service, in the 
Bombay piesidency, and, by necessary 
consequence, in all the other presidencies? 
We can put no other interpretation upon 
it : and it will allbid us sincere satisfaction 
to find that our interpretation is just. It 
cannot be questioned that the civil service 
is far too scanty for the necessities of the 
country ; or that the finances of govern^ 
ment are too reduced to admit of its exten- 
sion on the present sys'em. It can no 
longer be concealed that the interests of 
the people require that the public func- 
tionaries should he multiplied ; and that 
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therefore they must he procured at a 
cheaper rate. The judges, collectors, and 
magistrates are overloaded with duties, 
which in many cases it is physically impos- 
sible they can discharge. Part therefore 
is hurried over unsatisfactorily ; part is 
left to inferior agents unworthy of the 
trust ; and, after all, there is an ever- 
increasing accumulation of arrears, too 
clearly indicated by the appointment of the 
additional judges who are now to be found 
at almost every station, and occasionally 
even in pairs. The whole of the evil, or 
even the greater part of it, does not lie in 
the inadequacy of the service to get through 
the business actually brought before its 
members. A more serious mischief is, 
that a vast quantity .of the business they 
ought to perform never comes before them 
at all ; and large opportunity is left for 
their irresponsible subordinates to admi- 
nister a pernicious system of chicanery 
and oppression, which more or less neu- 
tralizes their own best intended and most 
energetic efforts to promote the welfare of 
the people. 

If government are really dealing with 
this great evil, we should like to see it 
fairly avowed. The people would rejoice 
to know that their rulers are thinking of 
their necessities, and taking measures to 
relieve them. The public service, too, 
would naturally wish to have information 
of every change which may be contem- 
plated in the allotment of their oflices. 
The commencement now proposed of 
reforms in the organization of the civil 
service appears to us judicious. In the 
magistracy, some important qualifications 
for the other offices committed to the civil 
service, may be readily dispensed with. 
For them, enlarged views of general juris, 
prudence, and national interests and re- 
sources, as well as intimate acquaintance 
with local laws, regulations, institutions, 
and customs, are indispensably requisite. 
But if a magistrate be a man of natural 
good sense and right feeling, all the pro- 
fessional attainments necessary for a perfect 
discharge of his duty he may very soon 
acquire. lie has in general to deal with 
simple matters of right and wrong, and 
has much more to do with natural equity 
than with the subtle mysteries of law.— • 
Friend of India , June 11. 


THE JYNTEAH HAJAH. 

A correspondent of the Friend of India 
gives the following as an authentic account 
of the causes of the annexation of part of 
Jynteah to the British territories;— 

“ In the year 1821 or 1822, some ryuts 
of the Sylhet district, where it borders on 
the territory of Jynteah, were attracted to 
a certain spot by cries of distress, which 
they found proceeded from one of their 
fellow peasants, whom the emissaries of 


the Jynteah rajah, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, had seized for the purptae of sacri- 
ficing him to the goddess Kalce. They 
attacked and succeeded in securing the 
aggressors, who were tried in the court of 
the Sylhet judge, and sentenced to several 
years imprisonment in jail. The affair 
having been reported, as it seems, to the 
Governor-general, Lord Hastings, a letter 
was despatched, through the usual channel, 
to the rajah, to whom its contents were 
very carefully interpreted, to the effect, 
that the late murderous incursion having 
been fairly traced to him as the author, 
any repetition of such an offence would 
draw dawn a serious punishment, not 
upon the agents, but the instigator of the 
deed. After this, though it is scarcely to 
be doubted that these barbarous practices 
continued to he perpetrated in the interval, 
no occasion of collision occurred between 
the British Government and the rajah, till 
about three or four years ago, when the 
successor of the former rajah , who succeeded 
not by right of blood but by adoption, was 
on the guddee. The present rajah has 
succeeded by right of blood, and during 
the reign of his predecessor was, as is 
usual, a personage of no ordinary distinc- 
tion and power in his court. He it was 
who, as was afterwards fully proved, sent 
directions to the chief of the territory 
belonging to the Jynteah rajah on the 
confines of Assam, to secure for him a 
certain number of victims, as a votive 
offering to Kalee, either in supplication 
for, or on occasion of, his grandmother’s 
recovery fiom sickness. These victims 
were accordingly obtained from among 
our subjects; two were sacrificed, and the 
third escaped by jumping down a precipice 
hard-by, where, as he lay senseless, he 
was abandoned as dead; hut at night lie 
rallied and escaped to Gowalmttee, where 
his evidence was regularly taken by the 
British officer in civil charge. The man 
was after this suffered to depait, as it 
appears, and the rajah’s party endeavoured 
to bribe him over in their favour, and ho 
lay secluded in a remote village for some 
time, when he was discovered, brought 
forward, und again examined by the pre- 
sent agent of the Governor-general, Capt. 
Jenkins, who found that his testimony 
varied in nothing essential from that given 
and recorded on the former occasion. The 
inquiry and investigation of the whole 
affaii was conducted forward from that 
time, according 89 evidence was discovered 
and difficulties removed, during the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Robertson, till it was 
brought to a conclusion by Capt. Jenkins 
amounting to satisfactory proof, that the 
present rajah, then heir-apparent, was the 
real and bond fide perpetrator of the act. 
By the orders of government, he has been 
deprived of his territory in the plains in 
consequence, with permission to retain the 
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rest of his dotaain in the hills : to select the distant provinces of this vast empire 
for himself a place of residence (he has Friend of India, June 1 1 . r ' 

chosen Sylhet) with a property of about 

two lakhs of rupees, and a handsome === 


pecuniary salary expected, though its 
precise amount has not yet been settled by 
the orders of government. The punish- 
ment may appear to some excessive; but 
it is to be considered that warning had been 
duly given to one of his predecessor — 
that he cannot be considered as an inde- 
pendent potentate, since the very existence 
and preservation of his dominions depended 
on the British power, under whose shadow 
he reposed — that no pecuniary mulct, or 
minor penalty, could be expected to pre- 
vent a repetition of practices so generally 
followed by surrounding tubes, so deeply 
rooted in the blind prejudices of besotted 
superstition, and for the perpetration of 
which clandestine opportunities must so 
frequently present themselves along a line 
of fionticr contiguous.” 

INTFRNAL STEAM NAVIGATION. 

We are most happy to learn, that the 
experiment of navigating the rivers by 
steam lias more than answeied evei v lea- 
sonablo expectation. The Lord William 
Ik ill nick , with her companion, has eighty 
thousand rupees at credit in the public ac- 
counts, for freight and passage-money, 
since the launching of the former, over 
and above the current charges. In this 
sum is of course included the freight of 
public tieasure, calculated at the rate of 
charge which would have been incurred in 
its conveyance on the former system. We 
also learn, that the expense of each tiip to 
and from Allahabad is reduced to about 
eight thousand lupecs, which would be 
covered if all the freight and tonnage were 
engaged. This will probably be the case 
at no distant period, as the freight of pack- 
ages sent by this steamer, on her last trip, 
amounted to neai ly half that sum. 

These are most gratifying results of the 
noble experiment which we owe to the 
enlightened views and public spit it of our 
late Governor- general. The conveyance 
of public treasure is not only moie expe- 
ditious and safe, and attended with less 
risk to the health of the officers and sepoys 
sent to guard the tieasure, but it yields a 
large item tow aids paying for the block of 
the vessel. At the same time, the public 
enjoy the benefit of a cheaper rnodcol con- 
veying light goods than the dawk bangy 
a Horded, and a more speedy and commo- 
dious form of travelling. The inestimable 
advantage of a splendid river-navigation, 
and of exhaustless mines of coal, are here 
combined, by the aid of matchless ma- 
chinery, for the comfort and convenience 
both of the govcrnois and the governed; 
and a prospect is opened of connecting by 
a more rapid and frequent communication 
Asiitl. Journ, N. S. Vor,.l 8, No. 7!'. 


fHatrrao. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, July 7. 
Vencatachellum was indicted for ma- 
liciously drawing a trigger of a loaded 
musket, and attempting to discharge the 
same dt Lieut. Col. Stephen Townsend of 
the yOth N. I., with an attempt thereby to 
kill and murder. 

Lieut. Col. Townsend deposed that ho 
resided at Peiamboor. On the 18th of 
June, he retiied to bed, in an open ver- 
andah, in fiont of the house, at nine o’clock 
m the evening, and was awaked about ten 
by a dog barking. On lising up, be saw 
the prisoner. lie was a sepoy, who had 
lucn discharged fiom witness’s regiment 
on the 1st May last. lie saw the prisoner iti 
the act of piesenting a musket, and Im- 
mediately sprang forwaul, and seized him 
wnh both hands: at the instant witness 
seized him, lie pulled the trigger, and the 
gun snapped ; the muzzle of the gun was 
pointing towards witness’s couch where he 
had been lying. There was n servant in 
the house ; ou the dog barking be came 
up. On Ins eiying out, witness told him 
not to make a noise, and called the other 
servants. He had hold of the prisoner all 
this time, and then the servants tied him 
up, and lie was afterwards delivered into 
(lie custody of the police peons. When 
the servants came up, witness examined the 
musket by putting down the ramrod, and 
found it loaded. The lock was down ; 
theie was no pinning in it. On the next 
morning, he obseivod in the verandah the 
end of a cartridge and some powder. When 
the ptisoncr pulled the trigger, there was 
no flash, 'flic gun was given into the 
hands of the police peons. At the time 
he was taken, there were eleven rounds of 
ammunition about him in his doth; eleven 
i omuls of cartridge — he believed there were 
other things mixed with the powder. The 
ptisonci was about six or seven feet from 
witness. He was in the act of raising the 
musket to his shoulder, when he snapped 
the tiigger. 

Appavoo, a servant of Col. Townsend, 
remembered, at ten o’clock on the 18th 
June, lie was awoke by a dog barking, 
which was tied up to the leg of his mantel's 
couch. Witness was sleeping in the hall 
near Col. Townsend. He did not get up 
immediately, but in four or five minutes 
afterwards, on hearing master call ; heard 
the sound il chuck,” and saw a flash, which 
seemed to come from close to the verandah. 
When witness gpt up, he went into the ver- 
andah and saw his master, and also the 
prisoner. He had known the prisoner 
before, he had been dischaigcd. Col. T. 

(-* t’) 
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had got hold of the hand of the prisoner, 
and also the musket. Witness did not go 
any where, but stood and cried out. The 
butler, palanquin-bearer, and other servants 
came. The police peons came, and pri- 
soner was taken away. The musket was 
examined in the verandah ; the ramrod 
was put into the gun, and would not go to 
the bottom; no other examination took 
place. The musket was delivered to the 
police peons. Ob the next morning wit- 
ness examined the verandah, and saw some 
gunpowder and pieces of cartridge paper 
dose to the pillar. 

Appachee, Col. Townsend’s butler, de- 
posed, that his master told him to ask the 
prisoner why he came there, at that time 
of the night, in the Malabar language, as 
Col. T. spoke but little of that language. 
The prisoner said, “ as my bread or rice 
is taken away, I came to shoot Colonel 
Townsend.” Witness is quite sure he said 
so, and nothing else. 

Futty Ahmed, a sepoy in the 30th regt. 
N, I., was orderly sepoy on the night in 
question , and slept in the compound. He 
was disturbed about 10 o’clock by some 
alarm, and went to the house near the 
verandah, where Col. Townsend used to 
sleep. He saw the prisoner near the ve- 
randah. He had known him before; he 
was not in the regiment at that time. He 
tied up the prisoner’s hands with his sash, 
and heard the prisoner say, “Sahib, you 
did not enquiie into my case properly, and 
therefore I came to shoot you with a ball.” 

Canaca Rawse, a police duffadar, was 
sent for on the 18th June by Col. Town- 
send. When he arrived, the prisoner’s 
hands were tied up with a sash ; he was 
delivered to witness’s custody. He searched 
the prisoner’s cloth in Col. Townsend’s 
house, and found ten papers of cartr dge, 
containing gunpowder, and also a small 
quantity of guuja leaf. As witness was 
going to the police with the prisoner, he 
asked him, why he went to that gentle- 
man’s house at that time of night? He 
said, “ his colonel had taken away his 
bread, and, therefore, be came to shoot 
that colonel — I fired at him, but there was 
no flash or fire.” 

John McLeland, market serjeant, ex- 
amined the gun, and found it loaded by 
trying the ramrod; he then drew the charge 
and found a ball wrapped in paper, and 
afterwards a charge of powder. 

Nagana sworn. "I am a discharged 
sepoy, and formerly belonged to the 30th 
regt. The prisoner, Vencatachcllum, in 
June last, asked me to go with him to the 
bazaar on the 7th. I went to the bazaar 
with the prisoner ; he told me he was going 
to buy a cloth ; but be purchased a gun 
there, He bought it of # bazaar man in 
Moutal Petta, and paid five rupees for it. 
The next morning I saw the prisoner at 
his house ; he told me to sit down and he 


went away— he left me at eight o’clock in 
the morning and returned at ten. He 
brought back some gunpowder and also 
some bullets. The prisoner told me he was 
going to his country, and asked me to tie 
up the powder and bullets for him in a 
round shape, for cartridges. 1 made 
up twelve cartridges. The prisoner took 
them from me to his own house, and 1 
went home. On the same day, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, I went again to 
the prisoner’s house, after taking my rice. 
I saw him, and he said I was to come in, 
for he had something to say to me. I went 
in, and after sitting down with the prisoner, 
he said, he was not going away. ‘ I have 
something in my mind which I wish to tell 
you; as Col. Townsend has unjustly dis- 
charged me, I wish to go this night and 
shoot at the Colonel.’ I told him not to 
do so ; he is protecting and maintaining 
thousands of men ; don’t do so. I told 
him further, ‘ you stupid fellow, why 
should you do this ? We are all discharged 
like you, and are going to die for want of 
seivice — don’t shoot him— go to the coun- 
try.’ He said he was discharged for the 
fault of his wife, and said, ‘ If I shoot 
him, l shall establish my name among the 
fifty battalions.’ I told him to do as he 
pleased ; but I was afraid, as I had tied 
up the cartridges ; he said, ‘ don’t fear ; I 
will not mention your name.’ He went 
away and shut the door ; but I went in, 
and took the cartridges and carried them 
to the bouse of Col. Townsend, and after- 
wards took them back to the house. The 
prisoner was apprehended at ten o’clock 
the same night. A seivant of Col. Town- 
send came and called me, in consequence 
of information which I gave that very 
evening. I gave that information about 
four or five o’clock that afternoon.” 

The confession of the prisoner was put 
in. On being asked what he had to 
say in his defence, he laid great stress on 
his feelings having being wounded, and 
called Lieut. Gascoyne and Lieut. Jones 
to speak to bis character, but they were not 
able to give any account of him. 

Sir Robert Comyn recapitulated the evi- 
dence, and the jury, without retiring, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty- 

The prisoner was sentenced to be hung 
on the 13th, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE BREAKWATER. 

At a meeting of subscribers to the 
Breakwater, convened by the sheriff', on 
the 24th June, Brig. Gen. Doveton in (he 
chair, a reply from the chief secietary to 
government, to an application from the 
committee for aid, was read. It stated 
that all such general assistance would be 
afforded by government as could be fur- 
nished without impediment to the public 
service ; that implements and gunpowder 
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would be supplied from the public stores; 
that 600 or 700 convicts would be placed at 
the committee’s disposal, to be employed in 
blasting and moving stones from the quarry, 
platform, carts, &c. 

The meeting resolved that the plan re- 
commended by the committee of a Break- 
water, 350 yards from the shore, be 
adopted ; that it will be most conveniently 
placed opposite the Custom-house, and that 
application be made to government for an 
engineer officer. The governor has acceded 
to this request, and appointed Lieut. F. C. 
Cotton, brother of the projector, Captain 
Colton. The subscriptions amounted to 
Its. 41,000 

Much controversy has been going for- 
ward in the papers respecting the most 
eligible plan. 

NATIVE PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

A court of enquiry, consisting of the 
Commissary General and Lieut. Colonels, 
lsaike and Williamson, is sitting at Ban- 
galore, to enquire into the conduct of 
sundry native writers in the Commissariat 
Department. Nothing positive had trans- 
pi) ed as to the nature and extent of the 
inquiry. — This much is certain, the native 
manager of that department, hitherto 
looked upon as a man of unblemished 
character, has been suspended fiom his 
situation, together with some other writeis 
in the same department. The parties, it 
would appear, have suddenly accumulated 
wealth to an extent that caused suspicion 
as to the mentis by which it had been ac- 
quired— their houses have been searched 
and numerous documents seized, but that 
any discovery of a ciiminal character has 
been made does not appear. r Ihe Commis- 
sariat Department, more than any other, is, 
in our opinion, open to great abuse and 
peculation ; but this is not to be wondered 
at, any more than that both the one and 
the other should be committed with impu- 
nity, after all that has been written and 
published respecting that department, with 
a view of drawing the attention of govern- 
ment to the subject and procuring a le- 
tnodelling of the present system— but in 
vain. — Mad. Cour , June 4. 

MADRAS MINT. 

We understand that the question of the 
Madras Mint, which was referred to the 
supreme government in consequence of 
doubts entertained at the presidency as to 
the expediency of carrying the court s 
order into execution, has been settled by 
confirming the court’s sentence of extermi- 
nation. It is found that more than half 
the expense of the Mint establishment at 
Madras (a matter of two lakhs of rupees 
per annum) may be saved by providing the 
wants of that presidency with coin from 
the Calcutta Mint by steamers. Those 


wants indeed are likely to be very much 
reduced, when one coin shall be in circu- 
lation all ovci India. — Mad. Uaz., July 4, 

COPPER MINING COMPANY, 

The Madras Gazette of July 11th, con- 
tains an announcement of the formation of 
a Copper Mining Company, established 
ut this presidency for the purpose of woik- 
ing the mines of copper ore in the districts 
of Nellore and Cuddap.ih ; and in the 
zemindarys of Calastry, Ituc.itgherry, and 
Udagheiry. The carbonate of copper, 
found in the lands which the Company 
have the exclusive privilege of mining, it 
is said, contains 60 pei cent, of the peiox- 
ide of copper, and yield, at the lowest, 
40 per cent, whilst the Cornish mines are 
said to yield only fiom 5 to 9 per cent. 

DISMISSAL or TAHSJI DARS. 

The Foil St, Ucotge Ga.ette of May 'J‘J 
contains a copy of a circular addressed to 
the collectors in the provinces, with lelc- 
lencc to the frequent changes of native 
servants. “ It is understood,” the eiicular 
states, “ to be a very general idea amongst 
collectors, that frequent changes of their 
amildars fiom talook to talook operutes 
advantageously to the district, and they 
argue that the fear of it Ims the effect of 
preventing theii funning connexions, and 
establishing inteiests m any one talook, in 
which they have been long lesulent, for 
the maintenance or (oi warding of which 
they arc supposed to resort to coiruption ; 
and it is also supposed that the ryots aio 
more likely to expect impartiality from a 
person devoid of all local knowledge, than 
they would be fiom one whose knowledge 
of the talook (it is assumed) nccessanly 
involves also the existence of piivato, in- 
compatible with the public, interests in it. 
A little reflection will, however, show the 
fallacy of such opinions, and the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council is per- 
suaded that the immense benefit which must 
necessarily be derived both to the people 
and the collectors from native otlicers be- 
ing intimately acquainted with tbo localities 
and individuals of the lalooks over which 
they pieside, must outweigh any specula- 
tive evils which arc thought to attend a 
long residence in one talook of the same 
officer; and the Right Hon, the Governor 
in Council is satisfied that the settlements 
would be always better made and the kisls 
more leadily collected, if in the selection 
of tahsildars the advantage of local expe- 
rience was permitted its due weight. It 
must never be forgotten that a tahsildhar 
is exposed to more temptation, to more 
obloquy, and to more vindictive accusa- 
tion, than any other class of public officers ; 
and the only security he has for keeping 
his place in defiance of it all, is the con- 
viction that he will not be the victim of 
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frivolous complaint or of those secret con- 
federacies, which in every district are at 
work for the overthrow of those who really 
perform their duty.” It accordingly pro- 
hibits in future the dismissal of any tah- 
sildars without the sanction of the Board 
of Revenue. 

GOVERNMENT HANK. 

Tire present condition of the Madras 
Government bank is such as to attract 
serious attention. Defective as was its 
former, and however improved has been 
the late change in its constitution, the be- 
nefits of this alteration now bid fair to be 
paralyzed, and worse evils ensue than at- 
tended its oiiginal operation, Devoted us 
a bank should be to piomotc the conve- 
niences of commeice, and also in a ccitain 
view individual inteiest, in return foi the 
large benefits it derives from the public, 
and as it certainly would, did any compe- 
tition force exertion to hold them secuie, 
that public have a light to watch and cri- 
ticise its formation, to examine into (lie 
entire security it offers, not only in a 
pecuniary view, but in the realization of 
its professed and ostensible objects. Our 
readers are, perhaps, not all awaio that 
some time past, owing to heavy losses, the 
bank had sustained duung the regnum of 
parties concerned in its management who 
who were not attached to any of their ser- 
vices, the Court of Directors foi warded 
expiess ordcis that none so situated should 
in future hold similar offices ; and, we 
believe, from the same source, proceeded 
the remodelling of the bank, as has lately 
been exemplified in General Orders. The 
conti ol of a body of ex-njfiao directors 
who could not possess the requisite know- 
ledge for the task, independent of the 
great inconvenience to which constant re- 
ference to them subjected the operations 
of the bank, was properly removed, and 
the management vested in the hands of a 
superintendent and treasurer, and a cashier. 
—Mad. Herald , June 24. 

Uomtuy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

The Durpun gives the following ac- 
count of the progress of education at this 
presidency, extracted from the Eighth 
Report of the Native Education Society 
of that place : — 

“ The demand for education has en- 
creased to so considerable an extent, that 
the number of students has nearly dou- 
bled within the last year, and now amounts 
to a thousand. Four additional schools 
have been established in Bombay, one 
English, one Guzurattee, one Mnhratta, 
and one Mahommedan. Three schools 
have been established by government, on 
the petition of the inhabitants, in the vil- 


lages of Sungumner, Dabole, and N«n 
gole, and three in the villages of Bug- 
wara, Ahmode, and Nargole, in the 
districts of Goozurat. The English 
school of the society is now attended 
by 214< boys, and is reported to be in a 
flourishing condition, under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Henderson and 
Bell, the masters lately arrived from Eu- 
rope. The establishment of the Elpliin- 
stone College, under the patronage of go- 
vernment, completes the plan ot the 
society for the diffusion of knowledge 
among the natives of the country.” 

The Bombay Education society have 
determined to combine education in Eng- 
lish, with education in the vernacular 
tongues. In the three current languages 
of the presidency (Mahrutta, Goozurat- 
tec, and Canarese), they have printed oi 
re-printed, within the last two years, 
eighteen works. 

BOMBAY MILITARY FUND. 

Circular No, G1 . 

Under the authority of his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief, the annexed comuiu- 
cation is circulated for general informa- 
tion. 

Stratford Powfli,, 

Adj. Gen. of the At my. 

Bombay, 

Adj. Gen.’s Office. 

To Officers commanding Corps, &c. Sec. 

We have the honour to lay before you a 
statement of the accounts of the Military 
Fund, exhibiting an increased balance of 
Its. 1,05,941. 1. 54 in advance of the 
former year. 

We i egret to state that the number of 
additional annuitants, during the past 
year, has been considerable; but, not- 
withstanding, it is trusted the benefit of 
the late salutary rules for increasing the 
minimum and doubling the donation, 
sanctioned by the subscribers, together with 
the economical arrangement previously 
carried into effect, will enable the Fund to 
meet the increased expenditure, and we 
look with confidence that, on making up 
our triennial statement, the affairs of the 
institution will he seen to be both prospe- 
rous and flourishing. 

We also circulate an estimate of the 
probable amount to which the Fund was 
liable, on account of annuities and allow- 
ances to widows and children, on the 1st 
May 1834, as far as we are enabled by the 
information received from the agents in 
London to effect it. This estimate, it is 
to be noticed, is not framed from the valua- 
tion of these claims on the date specified ; 
for we have adopted the recommendation 
of the actuary, to enter upon this investi- 
gation triennially ; the last having been 
taken in 1833, there will be no further va- 
luation until 18‘JG. Reference to the esti- 
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mate itself will best shew the grounds 
upon which we have assumed the value of 
outstanding claims at Rs. 12,21,120, and 
the available capital at Rs. 2,61,717, on 
the 1st May 1834. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

V. Kennedy, Lieut. Col. 

D. Barr, Lieut. Col. 

A. Manson, Lieut. Col. 

T. Carr, Archdeacon. 

R. Wallace, Medical Board. 

J. H. Dunsterville, Majoi. 

G. IUoore, Major. 

J. Powell, Lieut. Col. 

J. Reynolds, Capt. 

D. Jacob, Capt. 

J. Walker, Surgeon. 

J. McLennan, Surgeon. ’ 

C. J. Jameson, Lieut. 

Statement. 

An Estimate of the probable Value, on 
the 1st May 1834, of the Annuities and 
Allowances to Widows and Children on 
the Military Fund at that date, shewing 
the Capital remaining after providing 
for the discharge and for the payment of 
an Instalment, but not included in the 
Account of 1833-34. 

Amount of Capital funded on 301 h April Rs. 

1834, as shcwnln general cash <u counts, 14, Hi, 3. 17 

Deduct value, on 30th April 1833, of An- 
nuities to Widows and Children ad- 
mitted up to that date, and thn o sur- 
viving jl'l 14,097 

Deduct value on date of ad- 
mission of Annuities to Wi- 
dows and Children of the 
years 1833-34 • • • • 14,100 

Amount of Instalments due to 
Annuitants on 1st May 1834, 
less probable decrease in va- 
lue of Annuities granted pro- 
vious to 1st May 1833 £10,500 

Total, £138,007 
Deduct for lapses, 1833-34, 1,321 

Total estimated value of 
outstanding claims on 1st 

May 1834 £l37,37« 

or rupees • ... 12,21,120 

Surplus Capital on 1st May 1834 • 2,04,797 

Rs. 14, 83, 837 

Note. — The difference between this sum 
and that stated to be the value of annuities 
referred to, as published in the account of 
1832-33, arises from various claims per- 
taining to that year having been brought 
forward subsequently to the promulgation 
of the annual statement. 
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Description. 

Assistant Surgeons 

Veterinary Surgeons 

Cornets, Second Lieutenants, and 
Ensigns 


Married 

Widowers with Offspi mg 

Unmarried 


Total 


1833. 1834. 


<J7 • 

. 100 

4 

5 

194 

172 

274 

297 

18 

• 17 

889 

• 8|{5 

939 • 

949 


Statement shewing the Numberof Widows 
and Children, Annuitants, on the 30th 
April 1834. 



supported by couti ibutions from the 1 mid in KUi. 
twenty wore admitted in 18.14, the pi event number 
upon is 137; eight, however, having died during 
the past year, 129 is the number at pit sent a ili.uge 
upon it; the number of widows, as staled above, 
bung sixty-aeven. 

Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
fiotn 1st May 1833 to 30th April 1834, 
Receipts. 

Net Amount funded on 1st May 1833, Rs. 13,79,898 
Total Amount received during year end- 


ing 30th April 11134 2,82,098 

Balance outstanding on account of Bums 

advanced to subscribers on loan 5, 751 

Balance due to the l< uml up to 3dth \pril 
18U, on account ol loans of Passage- 
money 2,243 


Disbursements. 


Amount paid on account of income al- 


lowance to members in Europe on sick 

cci t ificate Rs. 1 1 .032 

Paid on account of Passage-money 29.182 

Ditto ditto Equipment Allowance, 8, '[03 

Paid on loan as Passage-money 9,889 

Paid on account of Annuities to Widows 
and Children • • • 97,803 


Paid on ac count of Loans 

Miscellaneous dial ges • ; 

Paid on account of Secretary’s Establish- 


By balance funded at this date. 


14,845 

8,408 

4,538 

14,03,837 


Rs. 16,70,785 


Statement of the Number of Subscribers, 
in each Rank, on the 30th April 1834. 


Description. 1833. 

Colonels 29 

Lieut. Colonels 41 

Members of the Medical Board — 2 

Majors 39 

Senior Chaplain and above 10 years 8 

Superintending Surgeons 3 

Captains ........ 7 185 • 

Chaplains * • 11 ■ 

Surgeons 33 .. 

lieutenants 315 .. 


1834. 

SKI 

42 
4 

43 
6 
3 

191 

11 

32 

311 


(Errors excepted.) 

George More, 

Major, and Acting Secretary 

to the Military Fund. 

Bombay , 

30 Hi April 1834. 

THE CUHHFNCY. 

A correspondence has lately taken place 
between government and the leading mcr- 
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cantile firms in the island, relative to the 
present state of the currency. The sub- 
ject is attended with some difficulty. It 
appears that the introduction of the new 
currency has had the effect of placing 
most, if not all, of the coin which pre- 
viously circulated in the island, and passed 
for its full nominal value, at a discount. 
To prevent this, proclamations have been 
issued by government declaring the old as 
well as the new coin a legal tender ; but 
the result is precisely the same as that 
which attended the eclebiated resolution 
of the House of Commons, declaring a 
one-pound note and a shilling equal to a 
gainea— things remain in the same state 
they were before : and tor this obvious 
reason— a real difference, arising from twef 
causes, exists between the old and the new 
rupee. In the first place, the new coin, 
generally speaking, is intrinsically more 
valuable than the old. In the second 
place, it affords greater security against 
imposition, and is therefore not only more 
safe, but more convenient than the other. 
It is clear, therefore, that all the procla- 
mations and edicts that could be framed 
would not induce an individual, who has 
his option, to take the less valuable coin 
when lie can get the other ; and as there 
is an abundant supply ot both just at pre- 
sent, the consequence is that the least 
valuable coin is refused in all transactions 
in which it can be refused with safety, and 
has therefore sunk in value until it can no 
longer be disposed of upon the same terms 
as heretofore. 

Under these circumstances, the princi- 
pal holders of the depreciated coin, after 
endeavouring in vain to bolster it up by 
artificial means, have proposed that it be 
received by government at its full nominal 
value, and recoined upon the principal 
adopted in England on the reformation of 
the coinage in 1816. Government, how- 
ever, have declined to take it upon such 
terms; but have offered to receive by 
weight all coin that has been issued from 
the Bombay Mint, and to return a simi- 
lar weight of new coin for it ; or, in other 
words, have refused to bear any of the loss 
which must be sustained by a recoinage 
beyond the mint expenses for that pur- 
pose. — Bomb. Cour., June 27. 

SOCOTRA. 

Extract of a letter just received from 
Socotra:— “ The chief has come down 
with his Bcdowin troops, but as yet has 
not shown fight, though such is his inten- 
tion when he gets a sufficient number of 
men. We on board are quite ready for 
him, though I am sorry those on shore 
are not so. The Europeans are dying off 
fast, and the whole of them in the sick 
list but two.— Six have died off already, 
poor Goggin amongst the number : Cap- 
tain Bayley is extremely sick with fever. 


On the whole, this appears a most un- 
healthy place both for Europeans and na- 
tives.” — Bomb. Gaz ., May 6. 

GOA. 

The differences which had existed be- 
tween the government and the governor 
of Goa having now been set at rest, the 
Portuguese fiigate has now taken her sta- 
tion within the harbour. —Bomb. Gaz., 
June 20. 


KUNKUN VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 

Many years ago, the Kunkun version of 
the New Testament was completed by 
Dr Carey: but up to the present time 
no opportunity occurred of putting it into 
circulation amongst the people for whom 
it was intended. This may in a great 
measure be imputed to an unhappy mis- 
conception on the part of certain ot our 
missionary brethren in the Bombay pre- 
sidency. In January 1822, these brethren 
wrote to the members of the Serampore 
mission to the effect that there was no 
such language as the Kunkun, into which 
the version had been rendered, and there- 
fore labour and money had been spent 
upon it in vain. In a circular of Septem- 
ber 1814*, the Serampore missionaries had 
erroneously described the language as be- 
ginning where the Mahratta ends, und as 
spoken from Bombay to Goa : and the 
Bombiiy missionaries in consequence re- 
marked, “ We are prepared to state that, 
from Goa northward, through the whole ot 
the Kunkun, the Mahratta language is 
universally spoken, with only a slight pro- 
vincial variation from the same language 
as spoken at Poona, From the name of 
the country, this language has been called 
the Kunkunee language ; but it differs in 
so slight a degree from the Mahratta, that 
in our judgment, and in the judgment ot 
able bramhuns whom we have consulted, 
a distinct version is neither at all desira- 
ble or justifiable.” This opinion these 
gentlemen strengthened by the testimony 
of the pundit in the Adawlut, in the 
southern division of the Kunkun, whose 
pithy condemnation of the version ran 
thus: — “ Bad letter — bad paper— and no 
language at all.” 

The fact is, as the Serampore missiona- 
ries stated in their reply, a9 the result of 
their more recent inquiries, that the Kun- 
kun language is spoken from Goa in a 
south-east direction, to the extent of ten 
or twelve days’ journey ; and the Bom- 
bay missionaries had confined their obser- 
vation to the country north of Goa. They 
were at the same time informed that the 
translation was effected by the aid of two 
distinct pundits, the first of whom Dr. 
Carey lost after he had been with him for 
a year or two ; and the invention of a new 
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langunge in such a case was a natural im- 
possibility. Independent testimonies were 
also afforded of the correctness and value 
of the translation. Nevertheless, there 
were no agents to whom the distribution 
of the version could be committed, but 
the missionaries in the Bombay presiden- 
cy ; and after the part they had taken res- 
pecting it, Dr. Carey and his colleagues 
could feel no disposition to impose such a 
task upon them. The version has there- 
fore remained in the godowns at Seram - 
pore. 

Last week, however, the Serampore 
missionaries had the extreme satisfaction 
of receiving the following letter from a 
gentleman of the Madras Civil Service, 
dated Mangalore, Canara District, 15th 
April, 1835 : — 

“ Dear Sirs, — Having heard that some 
part of the Scriptures were formerly trans- 
lated by your mission into the Kunkun 
language, I am desirous of knowing whe- 
ther this is the case ; and if so to obtain 
some copies of them. By the Kunkun 
language I do not mean a provincialism 
of the Mahratta lunguage so called, but 
the distinct Kunkun language, as spoken 
in Goa, and by the native brambuns of 
Canara. 

“ f am particularly desirous about this, 
because a German mission direct from 
Bdsle has lately been established here, 
and of the three missionaries one is stu- 
dying the Kunkun language, and the other 
two the Canarese. Should the Scriptures 
therefore have been translated into Kun- 
kun, it is very desirable that a copy should, 

as soon as possible, be put into Mr.L , 

the missionary’s, hands.”— Friend of In- 
dia, May 14 . 

©rpion. 

M ISC ELI, A NEO US. 

Cinnamon .— An official notice of go- 
vernment, dated 27th May, announces, 
that, from and after the 1st April 18S6, the 
export duty on the first and second sorts 
of cinnamon, will be. reduced to 2s. 6d, 
per lb. 

The Observer of Juno 12th remarks: — 

“ The merchants of Colombo were lately 
requested to attend a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive council, for the purpose of an- 
swering a number of questions respecting 
the cinnamon trade generally, and also the 
manner in which it could be conducted 
with the greatest advantage for the future. 
Without knowing what opinions or recom- 
mendations weie offered upon this oc- 
casion, it is not unfair to presume from the 
circumstance of a diminution of the duty 
on cinnamon being advertized immediately 
afterwards, that a reduction of the export- 
duty in preference to the upset prices, was 
pointed out as the best mode of enabling 


Ceylon , — Singapore . ggg 

merchants to supply the Londort market 
with cinnamon, at a less price than they 
have hidierto been able to do it, of course 
with a view to induce a greater consump. 
non ; and if we are right in this conjecture 
we may safely say that much credit is due 
to them for the opinion given, and to the 
government for being influenced by ad- 
vice that, if followed, will, we are satisfied, 
tend both to improve the trade of the island 
and to preserve the interests of its inha- 
bitants.” 

Tobacco —A government advertisement, 
dated 23d May, states that, in pursuance 
of instructions received from the secretary 
of stale, from and after the 1st day of Oe- 
tpber 1835, the duty upon tobacco ex* 
ported from Ceylon will be reduced from 
18s. to 2s per cwt.; and that the draw- 
backs will cease to be paid from that date, 
but, in lieu thereof, a reduced drawback of 
Is per cwt. will he paid upon tobacco ex- 
ported to Europe, America, the Cape of 
Good Hope, New' South Wales or Van 
Diemen’s Land. 


$fn0ai)or?. 

The lion. Company’s schooner Zephyr 
left tins on the night of the 13th inst. 
under orders for Pahang, and the cause of 
her eaily return is explained in the fol- 
lowing details • — It appears that, on the 
afternoon of the 13th, after the Zephyr 
rounded the Romania islands, a pralm was 
observed inside of the islands, which she 
had passed in the morning, and shortly 
afterwards two other prah us were discov- 
ered pulling round Point Romania, and 
making for the former prow, upon which 
they commenced an attack. The Zephyr 
immediately made towards thorn, hut from 
the lightness of the wind w f as unable to 
reach the spot before the pirates had cap- 
tured then piize, of winch they showed 
eveiy disposition to keep possession, until 
within gun-shot of the Zephyr , when they 
quitted and pulled round Point Romania, 
it is supposed towards Jo bore. The crew 
of the attacked boat during the action had 
lift her and fled towards the shore. When 
the Zephyr came up to her assistance, she 
had been plundered of every thing except 
part of her rice, and being considerably 
damaged by the shots received from the 
pirates, sunk during the night. The fol- 
lowing morning the Zephyr stood close in 
shore, wdien some of the unfortunate crew 
of the'pndm being observed to land, a boat 
was sent to their assistance and returned 
with the nakodah and four men, one of 
whom was severely w'ounded, and the 
others frightfully injured from the effects 
of an explosion of some gunpowder on > 
board, which had ignited fiom a shot of 
the pirates. There are ten other men of 
the crew who have concealed themselves in 
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the jungle, who refused to avail themselves 
of coming here in the Zephyr , stating their 
desire to remain ; but that upon the return 
of two other of their comrades who were 
then missing, they would proceed hither 
in their own sampan. The whole of this 
transaction occurred in view of the Zephyr, 
and we regret to say without the possi- 
bility of rendering any timely assistance. ~ 
Sing. Chroii . , May 16. 


The 'Bombay Gazette of May 13, con- 
tains some particulars of the late transac- 
tions in Persia, communicated by pet sons 
attached to the mission. The letters are 
dated from Tehran, March 29 : — 

4< Having performed a journey of un- 
precedented quickness, from Constanti- 
nople to Tabreez in fourteen days and 
nights and twelve hours,— a distance of 
nearly 1,500 miles, — I arrived at the latter 
city on the 1st November 1834, and was 
greeted with a hearty welcome by Sir John 
Campbell. 

“ A few days after my arrival at Tabreez 
there were rumours in the bazaar of the 
king's death, and which were in a few 
days after corroborated by the prince royal 
himself, who knowingly told Sir John that 
he had known it several days. 

Sir John Campbell lost no time iu 
preparing for a crisis, the probable conse- 
quences of which had attracted the attention 
of the courts at Europe. lie represented 
to the prince the necessity of immediate 
and active measures — had orders sent off 
for the troops encamped at Khoe to march 
on Tabreez with all possible despatch,— 
gave directions to Sir Henry Bethune, 
(better known in Persia by the name of 
Lindsay), to get m readiness a park of 
artillery for immediate service. On the 
9th of November, Mahomed Mirza was 
publicly proclaimed king, and a grand 
salute tired on the occasion. On the 10th 
the artillery were all in readiness to march, 
but a want of money for their pay, which 
had not been issued to them for three years, 
was now sadly felt, and it was not without 
Sir John’s assistance, and the great influ- 
ence Sir Henry Bethune possessed over 
them, that they weie prevailed upon to 
move, receiving an enaum of two tumaun*, 
and a promise of their arrears at Tehran. 
Having got them off was a great point 
gained, as the regiments coming in from 
Khoe, all in arrears, would be the more 
basily settled with. 

u The astrologers having found a pro- 
pitious hour on the 11th for the king to 
commence his march on the capital, lie 
accordingly proceeded to a garden about a 
mile from town. On the 15th the troops 
'arrived from Khoe commanded by the 
Amer Nizzam, and not in the most orderly 


state. They immediately made known their 
determination not to take the field until 
all their arrears were paid. On the follow, 
ing day they were inspected by his majesty 
in person. The officers being ordered to 
the front, he addressed them in a very 
kind and eloquent speech, promising them 
pay and honours on their reaching Teh. 
ran ; but that at present it was not in his 
power to pay their arrears. 

“ The king, imagining that he had 
quieted the complaints of his regular army, 
took his final departure from the neigh, 
bourhood of Tabreez, leaving all his affairs 
in a most deplorable state, and what is stdl 
more extraordinary, and will scarcely be 
credited, his minister, the kaim-makam, 
the next day followed his young master, 
or, spreading a report to that effect, hid 
himself in the town. This conduct on the 
part of the Persian authorities necessarily 
increased the difficulties and responsibility 
which Sir John Campbell bad to contend 
with. After a troublesome search of two 
days, and in which most valuable time was 
lost, he failed in procuring an audience of 
the kaim-makam, and seeing no ptobabi- 
lity of assistance from that quarter, and 
from which much might reasonably have 
been expected, he commenced, single- 
handed, to turn the tidp of affairs. He 
assembled the chief officers of the army 
with whom he had always been on most 
friendly terms, and satisfied those gentle- 
men by means which are usually successful 
in Peisia, and succeeded in getting the 
last regiment out of Tabreez on the 23d 
for the general rendezvous, Meana, where 
the king wanted to assemble his troops. 

“ Sir Henry Bethune, fearing the evil 
consequences that might accrue fiom our 
delay at Tabreez, made a b 9 ld movement 
across the Koflin Khoe, a difficult pass 
over a range of mountains which separates 
the provinces of Azerbijnnand Teake, and 
pioceeding on towards the capital, took 
possession of Zungoora, a town of some 
importance, and placed himself in strong 
position outside the walls. 

“ Sir John, having arranged matters foi 
the protection of the town, moved out to 
join the king on the 26th. His majesty 
was very uneasy about our delay, and 
winch he himself had occasioned, the im- 
portance of which he now began to com- 
pieliend. Letters had reached him from 
Tehran written by some of his well-wishers 
in that place, uiging him to make all speed 
with Ins auny, that his uncle the Zilla 
Sultan had crowned himself, was acknow- 
ledged king in the capital, and calling 
himself Adul Shah, was preparing an army 
for the field. We arrived at Meana on 
the 29th, where w-e were disappointed in 
not meeting the king, who had crossed the 
Koftin Khoe the duy before our arrival. 
We proceeded on the next morning, and 
joined bis majesty at Arkon, and moving 
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on in company, without halt, joined the 
advance force under Sir Henry Bethune 
on the 3d December. After a most un- 
necessary delay of three days, the king 
consented to sending in advance a force 
under Sir Henry Bethune, who was di- 
rected to keep our maich in front of the 
main body. That officer accordingly com- 
menced his march with ten pieces of artil- 
lery and two regiments, also a large body 
of horse; a letter having been dispatched 
to the usurper guaranteeing him his eyes , 
life, and properly , should he come to 
terms, sealed by both Sir John and Count 
Siminich. 

We commenced our march with the 
whole army on the 7th for the capital. A 
few days after our departure from Zun- 
goon the Maotimet-e-DowIeh and the 
AssifF-e-Dowleh joined the king. They 
were both the ministers of his late majesty, 
and well known characters in Persia. On 
tho 10th we received positive intelligence 
of a force commanded by Ernam Nerdcr 
Meerza having left Tehran, and a day or 
two theieafter the advanced horse of both 
armies had some slight skirmishing near a 
village called Seea Dien, when those of 
the usurper was obliged to retire, and our 
troops, moving, on the next day, took pos- 
session of a large town called Casbcn. 
This place, owing to the firmness displayed 
by its governor, was not taken possession 
of by the enemy’s troops, who w ere refused 
provisions, and obliged to encamp some 
distance from the walls. Here Sir John 
left the king, and proceeded in advance 
with Sir Henry Bethune, and by exerting 
the influence he possessed over the chiefs 
of the prince’s army, as well as by some 
clever negociations with that personage 
himself, succeeded in inducing a great 
many of the former to come over, and tho 
prince finding his ranks daily decreasing, 
came in himself to make terms on the 
17th, and all his artillery followed the ex- 
ample of their chief in the evening. Thus 
concluded our affair with Emam Nerder 
Mirza, who, having made capital terms 
for his brother, was returning with a fir- 
man to Tehran, in which it was made 
known that, should he abstain from plun- 
dering the royal treasury, and doing any 
injury to the town, lie would be continued 
in his government of the province, and all 
his past conduct forgotten. 

The prince had not proceeded far from 
our camp, when lie met a party of men 
from the capital: These fellows were on 
their way to the king to give him the 
happy intelligence of the apprehension of 
Zillah Sultan, by the son of the As9ifF-e- 
Dowleb, who made him prisoner, and 
placed him in charge of the ladies of the 
harem. They, by some means or other, 
learnt that the unfortunate prince had the 
firman above alluded to, and the piince, 
while taking tea with the chief, was made 
Asiat.Joum. N. S.Voi. 18 No.72. 
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ft prisoner by his followers and brought 
back to the king. We all ar.ived at Tehran, 
ahd took possession of the treasury and 
royal jewels on the 21st December. The 
last mile of our march, the road was strewed 
with the heads of camels, bullocks, sheep, 
&c., sacrificed to the young king. 

The morning of our entri to Tehran was 
one of those fine winter morns peculiar to 
a Persian climate. The mountains had 
just been capped with the whitest snow, 
and the Dum-e-uand, with the rays of the 
morning sun reflected on it, seemed to 
smile through its hoary mist on the deeds 
we had done. Our young hero appenred 
pensive, and no doubt allowed himself to 
feel the important epoch that day would 
introduce in his life. The steed he rode 
was pure Turkoman, and its well-turned 
limbs seemed to labour under the weight 
of the costly trappings that ornamented 
them; he led the way, followed by both 
ambassadors with their attaches, and a 
cloud of followers fiom almost every part 
of Asia; among them the Koords, with 
their glitteung helmets and well-balanced 
spears, cut a most conspicuous figure. 
Havingneared the town, we passed through 
the ranks of troops drawn up in line, 
and entered the Negar-e-Stan palace. His 
majesty left us to robe, and shortly after 
summoned us fo his presence. We found 
him seated in the state chair, with a crown 
on, on the right side of which was placed 
the Gikka, a very handsome jewelled orna- 
ment. The ambassadors now took their 
seats, Count Summon on the right of the 
throne, and Sir John Campbell on the left. 
The aitillery having fired a salute of 101 
guns, he received the congratulations of 
both these personages, returning a most 
elegant speech, in which he thanked them 
for the trouble they had taken in his inte- 
rests. He addressed Sir John Campbell in a 
most flattering manner, calling him his 
friend, and adding that he was indebted to 
him alone for his crown •. after some forms 
not worth attention had been gone through, 
we took our leave, and proceeded to partake 
of a good breakfast, in the splendid resi- 
dency of Tehran. 

Up to the 28th January, the day on 
which the king was formally crowned, 
nothing of consequence took place. The 
troops showed some feelings of discontent, 
owing to their promised arrears not having 
been paid them. The coronation was at- 
tended by all the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the capital, and was one of those 
unique scenes which are so very difficult 
to describe. The assembly was in a large 
court in the mirror palace; the court dresses 
worn by some of the princes— there were 
no less than a hundred of them present, 
almost all sons of the late king — were 
costly and beautiful. On the king ascend- 
ing the throne, a grand salute was fired of 
101 guns, and three volleys from a brigade 
(2 II) 
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of Zumberookft. Tho king, a handsome 
young man, looked extremely well, with 
his splendid crown on, and armlets of the 
most valuable jewels in the world. The 
marble throne, supported by fabulous ani- 
mals, is very ancient, and considered a 
superior piece of sculpture. His majesty, 
having smoked his magnificent calione 
twice, and the coronation prajer being 
finished, he was addressed by the AssifF-e- 
Dowlch, who, having described the extent 
and the antiquity of the empire he was 
called upon to rule, congratulated him on 
becoming sovereign of a country, the cus- 
toms and laws of which had never changed; 
the king answered this address in Turkish, 
in which he expressed his determination 
to maintain the laws and customs unaltered, 
both in church and state. He then rose 
amidst the acclamations of all present. We 
shortly after had a private audience of his 
majesty, when he repeated his entire ap- 
probation of the conduct of the English, 
and said they were the finest fellows in the 
world. 

Uncertain reports daily arrived from the 
south, giving vatied accounts of the Fir- 
man Furma’s forces, and the kaim makim, 
with his usual vile policy, refused to draw 
from the treasury the money to pay the 
troops, waiting to receive back that which 
bad been taken from its coffers by the un- 
fortunate Zilla Sultan. The still unsettled 
state of affairs, and the dangerous conse- 
quences that might naturally be expected 
from delay in sending a force southward, 
where the Firman Furma was taking ad- 
vantage of our absence to organize and 
discipline an army, was directly represented 
to the king by the European representatives. 
His majesty, who shewed a little energy 
on this occasion, gave immediate orders 
for a force to be got in readiness, to be 
commanded by Sir Henry Dethuue. Ills 
firman was such as had never been issued 
to any European before, making him ge- 
neral of artillery, with power of life and 
death. We moved from the capital on the 
3d February, and concentrated at Kanshan, 
from which place the whole army, consist- 
ing of 4,000 fighting men, marched on 
the 29th. On the 1 1th we arrived at Nut- 
tans ; here a letter from the prince of Is- 
pahan reached us, expressive of extreme 
fear, and stated that the forcesof the Firman 
Furma were within a few marches of the 
town ; the assembly was immediately or- 
dered, and the march to Ispahan, a distance 
of eighty-four miles, without water or pro- 
visions, was made in four-and-twenty hours, 
We found on our arrival that the rapid march 
was not so necessary as we were led to 
suppose ; the prince had more to fear from 
the mob of the town than any foreign 
enemy — this labble had elected two of 
their paity to govern the town, calling 
them kings ; they succeeded in defeating 
and killing a great many of the prince’s 


soldiers, and obliged the weak prince him- 
self to take refuge in his harem. The day 
after our arrival, these two plebeian kings 
were blown away from the guns, and 
having arianged the affairs of the city, wc 
resumed our march to meet the forces of 
Hussan-Ali-Murra. 

We arrived at Gum Sha on the 23d 
February. Early on the 25th, our advance 
horse kept up a smart fire on about 250 
of the enemy’s cavalry. They stood very 
steady till evening, when they retired, 
carrying away some killed and wounded. 
Sir Henry now decided on fighting a 
general action, and thus decide the affairs 
of Persia. The enemy encamped his whole 
force in a ruin about eight miles from our 
camp, and appeared to have the advantage 
of us in horse. Sir Henry having formed 
his plans, gave orders for the army to 
march at day-break, to be drawn up in 
contiguous columns of battalions, at 
quarter distance, in rear of the guns. The 
night was passed in death- like silence ; at 
dawn, the enemy fired a gun — some said 
with a view to make our hearts cold — and 
the regiments having taken their places in 
the columns, we marched, leaving our 
followers behind. We had not gone far, 
when we observed the columns of the 
enemy diverging from thehr encampment, 
and marching parallel to our line of 
march, at a distance of about five miles; 
we immediately altered the head of tho 
column, and crossing a river close on our 
right, traversed a splendid plain. We 
had some difficulty in getting the heavy 
guns over the river. Both armies were now 
closing fast, and marching on a small 
village, situated in the plain called Kiser 
Chum. We endeuvoured to get possession 
of this point before the enemy ; but owing 
to the delay occasioned in getting the 
heavy guns over the rivulet, we were 
thrown out of it, and the enemy placed 
his guns on the battery in some ruins 
close to the village. We now formed line 
on the artillery, and kept up a very destruc- 
tive fire on the clouds of horse in the 
village; it was answered from their aitil- 
lery, and some well-directed balls fell 
quite close in front and rear of our line; 
a shot from one of our eighteens dislodged 
one of the enemy's guns, killing three 
men and several horses. Some of his 
artillerymen came over at this period of 
the affair, and the battery was in conse- 
quence silenced. Our guns kept a hot 
fire on their column, in which numbers 
appeared to fail, and they were now seen 
to give way, leaving the village, which 
was rendered by our guns too hotfortheui. 
They retired behind it, and now some 
smart skirmishing took place, in which we 
lost some men, a major and one or two 
officers receiving some very dangerous 
wounds. A shell having fallen in the 
prince’s tent, which wounded him slightly, 
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and astonished his followers, they began appearance of the crews of the f.oe traders 
the retreat, which shortly afterwards became have put to shame those of the Company’s 
general. ships, with their three days of unbridled 

( lole continued.) license; and let but the Hiitish Govern- 

. , .. . . . , ment protect its subjects residing in China 

A letter from St. Petersburg!!, dated with its strong arms of power and justice. 
October 30th, published in the Courrier the British character will then speedily rise 
Franqais, contains the following remarks to its proper elevation in the opinion of 


on Persian politics : — “ New agents liavc 
been sent into Persia, and the officers in 
the army of Georgia are ordered to join 
their regiments immediately. The en- 
deavours of the English to acquire an in- 
fluence in that country have excited the 
vigilance of the Russian Government, 


this government and people, which it lias 
never yet attained, because it has never yet 
been known. Henceforth, give us a fair 
field and no favour, and we are confident 
of the result .— Canton Reg,, A prill. 

I mprisonc'l Linguists — We are extremely 
sorry to state, that the two linguists, Kwau 


which wishes to acquire a knowledge of ho (Atom), Yueu foo (Aheen), who were 


the steps taken by Mr. Ellis, and the 
agents from India, without appealing to 
thwart them. It is on tins account thut 
Sultan Mahmoud is about to send an 
ambassador to Mohammed Shah, and to 
give private instructions to his pashas at 
Bayazid, Van, and the other frontier 
places. The new king of Persia appears 
to be so surrounded, that Russia may be 
perfectly sure of him ; but his power is 
far from being firmly established, even in 
the provinces which are in his actual oc- 
cupation ; and, in order to support it, in 
perfect accord with England, as it is 
aimed to appear to do, more ascendancy 


apprehended by the local government last 
September (having been implicated under 
the charge of Chinese constructive treason), 
have lately been sentenced to exile. The 
fortunate Aheen has inclined the severest 
displeasure of the rulers of Canton, and 
is fated to undergo a punishment worse 
than death to a Chinese ; he is chung 
keen pcen tone, sent to the ranks beyond 
the frontier; i.c. he is to be a slave to the 
Tartar soldiery 

The cause of this cruel and unjust sen- 
tence (for it is founded upon a false charge 
brought against him by the officers— a 
charge which they know to he false — 


is given to that power than is desirable, namely, that Lord Napier came in Capt. 

Hence arise the embarrassments.” Rees’s ship, the LokI Amherst ) — is his 

being denounced as a Han keen— a traitor 
to his emperor and country ; and we may 
tfTfltttSI here observe, that the words, linn keen, 

VJlJlUu* ‘ Chineso traitor,’ convey a much moio 

Free Trade . — The first season of the intense meaning of uucliatitublencss, sel- 
British free trade to China is now ended ; fishness, faithlessness, ingratitude, treu- 
and we trust the word season will not cliery, rebellion, and all the other unna- 


longer he applicable to that trade, which 
henceforth will be carried on duiing the 


tural ciimes committed by that man who 
betrays his country, than our word traitor. 


year, and be continuous throughout ages. 
One hundred and fifty-eight vessels under 
the British flag, of 82,472 registered tons, 
and exporting lbs. 4 3,64 1, 200 of tea, have 
Haded to China during the memorable 
year of 1834 ; memorable by many impor- 
tant events ; memorable by the lesson read 
by Governor Loo to Lord Palmerston, 
and which we trust his lordship has eie 


Atom is only banished from the provin- 
cial city for three years, as having been 
the head linguist when Lord Napier arrived, 
and for his negligence in that office, because 
he allowed him to at rive in the Lord 
Amherst. The lenity shown to Atom is 
attributed to the liberal use-of palm oil ; 
and by a further application of this 
unguent lie may probably obtain a remis- 


tliis learned by heart, and that he can and 
will repeat it memoriler greatly to Loo’s 
satisfaction; memorable for the short, 
difficult, obstructed, thorny career of the 
lamented Lord Napier on these shores; 
memorable by his precipitated death ; me- 
morable by the contrariety of interests so 
cunningly and 60 collusively established in 
Canton by the permission granted to the 
directors to send there the agents of the 
Company, non-trading by act of parliament. 
The events of this celebrated year have 
fully proved the ability of British merchants 
to manage their own business in China, 
without the intervention of an establish- 
ment in Leadenhall-slreet, or an orderly 
factory in Canton, The conduct and 


sion of his sentence. 

Mr. Jackson’s personal servant and the 
pilot employed last year by the Lord 
Amherst, have received the same sentence 
as Aheen. 

Thus, four men in the service of fo- 
reigners (for the linguists may in some 
sort be called our servants) have incurred 
the displeasure of their government and 
consequent punishment (three of them in 
extreme degree), for having been in that 
service, and for doing their duty. Arc wc 
not then called upon to protest against the 
exercise of such sickening tyranny ? It is 
very probable, that all our endeavours Co 
save these men from their dreadful exile 
may be unavailing ; still, is it not our duly 
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to place on record our attempt, by pro* 
denting in a body, at the city gate, proofs 
of their innocence, petitions in their favour, 
and our solemn protest against the accusa- 
tions, trials, and sentences? There is yet 
time for the performance of this duty ; go- 
vernor 'Loo is now in the neighbouring 
province of Kwangse, reviewing the troops, 
and will not return to Canton until next 
month; on his arrival the sentences will 
be put in execution. Let us then see 
whether the foreign community of Canton 
are not held in greater estimation and re- 
spect than is supposed even by themselves, 
or avowed by the government. The cause 
is a good one ; the ceremonious punctilios 
of Chinese official life will not be dis- 
turbed by any attempt to shock the pride 
of the buttoned and peacock- feathered of- 
ficers, by claiming an equality of rank and 
station. When Loo sees the determination 
of the foreigners, if their representations 
to him are fruitless, to submit the truth of 
this case in a petition H.I.M., transmitted 
through the governor of another province, 
either of Fuh-keen, Che keang, Keang- 
nan, Shan-tung, or even Pe-che-le, he will 
listen, if not to the still small voice of con- 
science and reason, at least to the trumpet- 
call of fear and self- preservai ion. We 
think that there is now a proud opportunity 
for the foreign merchants to prove their 
national character, to erase former stains, 
and to emerge from that slough of despond 
and contempt into which the neglect or 
imbecility of their separate governments 
have plunged them, — CanlonReg., April 14. 

The American papers contain intelli- 
gence from China to the 4th May. 

Much distress was felt in the Canton 
provinces by reason of drought, and se- 
veral edicts had been issued on the sub- 
ject; a proclamation by the Kwang- 
cliow foo ( Pwan), dated 25th April, had 
occasioned much amusement. It invited, 
by the offer of great rewards, any person 
to come forward, whether of the Taou or 
Buddha sects, who should be able, by 
the poweiful use of magical arts, to cause 
the sweet and fructifying showers of hea- 
ven to descend; “and I, the Kwang- 
chow-foo,” it continues, “ with all due 
ceremonies, will request him to ascend 
the altar, and will offer to him sincere 
worship and prayers : after rain has been 
obtained, votive tablets will be abun- 
dantly offered, to publish and illustrate 
his praise.” 

An edict has been issued, establishing 
the value of the several coinages of silver 
dollars as follows : — 

“ It has been already proved by assay 
that the quality of th a fowl money( Mexi- 
can dollar), compared with lhe /or«i< 7 n- 
/hce-money (Spanish dollar) is inferior 
in value one candurccn, 43-10 and deci- 
mals of a cash ; that of the tree-money 


( Bolivian Republic dollar) is superior 6-10 
and decimals of a cash ; that of the staff 
dollar (Peiuvian Republic dollar) is supe- 
rior 44- 10 and decimals of a cash.” The 
edict ordains that the decimals be cut off, 
and concludes by directing, that the hong 
merchants, artificers, shop-keepers, mili- 
tary, and people, should, “ in the cur- 
rency of the new-fashioned Jowly tree , and 
staff money,” observe the above propor- 
tions. 


Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LEGISLATURE. 

The legislative council assembled on the 
1 8th May, and the sessions were opened by 
the governor in an address, wherein be 
drew the attention of the members to the 
urgent calling for legislation, and ex- 
plained the nature of several bills which 
were laid before them. Gen. Bourke 
stated, that his Majesty’s Government had 
commanded, that the maintenance of the 
police and gaol establishments shodld be 
borne by the colony. To enable the 
council to provide for this charge, his 
Majesty had been pleased to place at its 
disposal the surplus of the land revenue, 
and of the other casual revenues of the 
crown, beyond the sums appropriated for 
the assistance of emigrants. The address 
concluded with the following observations 
on the state of the Colony : — “ The pub- 
lic works, for which supplies were granted 
last year, have been advanced as much as 
the want, which is still felt in the colony, 
of a sufficient number of good workmen 
would admit. Considerable progress has 
been made in forming the great lines of 
road, and in constructing permanent 
bridges, at various points, along their ex- 
tent. One of these bridges of hewn stone, 
and comprising a single arch of 116 feet 
span, is nearly completed. In the neigh- 
bourhood and streets of Sydney, the em- 
ployment of comict-gangs has tended at 
once to the convenience of the inhabitants, 
and to enhance the value of property laid 
open by that labour. Many woiks of im- 
portance still remain to be undertaken, for 
some of which it may now be proper to 
provide. I have the greatest satisfaction 
in being able to represent to the council 
the continued prosperity of the colony ; 
every year seems to add to its opulence 
and importance, in a degree exceeding the 
most sanguine hopes. Agriculture and 
commerce flourish ; the revenue arising 
from the duties of customs, and the sale 
of land, has reached an unexampled 
amount; and the crowded state of the 
harbour, and the rapid and general in- 
crease of commodious buildings, afford 
indications of wealth and comfort pot to 
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be surpassed in colonies of far more 
ancient establishment.” 

law. 

Supreme Court , May 12. — Long; Dick, 
Jack Jones, Abraham, and Gibber Paddy, 
all aboriginal natives, belonging to Bris- 
bane Water, were indicted, before a mili- 
tary jury, for stealing property, value £50, 
the goods of Alfred William Jaques and 
William Ross, on the 25th October 1834. 

Alfred William Jaques sworn — “ On the 
25th Oct., between one and two o’clock, 
I saw a party of natives, about sixty in 
number, marching for the house. On their 
coming up, three tried to get in, and made 
a demand for food, in broken English. I 
forcibly ejected them, upon which the 
whole party went to the adjoining farm, 
with spears in their hands, where the men 
were receiving rations. They saw the 
party there was too strong for them ; they 
then returned to my farm, and commenced 
rummaging the men’s huts, and throwing 
the goods, &c. into the creek. One of the 
men came to my house and told me what 
they were about ; I told him I was aware 
of it; I was sorry I could render him no 
assistance. I then, shortly after, saw a 
party approaching my house in a hostile 
manner, with their spears shipped ; they 
shortly surrounded the house, when I di- 
rected William Ross to take up an adze, 
and keep the door- way as long and as well 
as he could. I then went to the back of 
the house, opened a window, and pre- 
sented a double-barrelled piece. I told 
them I would fire on them if they at- 
tempted any violence ; they then cooled, 
and another party joined them, making in 
all at least one hundred and fifty. They 
then commenced battering the house with 
stones till they effected a breach, and one 
of the natives threw a spear, which struck 
Ross in the side and wounded him. I 
told him not to mind that ; I gave him a 
gun to act as I had done, and not to fire ; 

1 then went and reconnoitred, and deter- 
mined on making an escape, accompanied 
by Ross, if possible. We then made a 
rush out of the door, when a spear was 
thrown at me, which struck the rim of my 
hat. We then, by dint of hard running, 
made the adjoining farm. I then saw the 
aborigines were in possession of my house, 
and were throwing the articles of furniture 
and other things out of the window; they 
took away all they wanted. Gibber Baddy 
was one of the three who first came to the 
house ; Long Dick was also among the 
large party. I know Jack Jones and 
Abraham well, but I cannot swear whe- 
ther they were among the parties. The 
aborigines have been committing several 
depredations on me within the last nine 
months, to the amount of .£150; they 
have been treated very well by me and my 
men ; none of their gins were ever taken 


away from them. My opinion is, that the 
blacks are not solely to blame, being led 
on either by bushrangers or prisoners of 
the crown. From the depredations of the 
aborigines I was obliged to leave my 
farm.” 

William Ross sworn. — “ I was assigned 
to Mr. Jacques, and was on his premises 
the day his house was attacked. Long 
Dick, John Jones, Abraham, and Gibber 
Paddy, were all there. I asked them 
wlmt they were destroying the house and 
stealing the furniture for, and they told 
me they had a right to steal what they 
thought proper. I saw some of my 
master's shirts on John Jones, and I saw 
Gibber Paddy take some of them away. 
1 got wounded in the left side by a spear ; 
it was not a dangeious wound ; the spear 
was not jagged. Long Dick is a knowing 
cove, and pretends not to understand 
English ; but be can speak it well enough 
to make an Englishman understand him.” 

(Jack Jones held a conversation with 
this witness in tolerably good English, 
and threatened him if ever he caught him 
in the bush again ; they all acknowledged 
to knowing this witness.) 

Examined by the Court. — ” I have cut 
out pieces ot spear three inches long 
from three bullocks in one day, that the 
aborigines have endeavoured to kill ; they 
do kill bullocks and eat them ; mv master 
has had many losses in his cattle/’ 

The Rev. Mr.Threlkeld,* sworn — “ I 
believe the aborigines capable of reason- 
ing, and know wrong from right ; and I 
believe they commit robberies and depre- 
dations from sheer wickedness. I do not 
think they have any idea of any responsi- 
bility hereafter, although they appear to 
have an idea of an hereafter. I have 
never converted any of them yet, not 
being sufficiently versed in the language. 
They have some sense of a being above, 
but I know not what they suppose that 
being to be.” 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 
Mr. Justice Dowling then amply de- 
tailed the evidence to the jury, who, after 
retiring about five minutes, returned a 
verdit of guilty against all the prisoners, 
and sentence of death was recorded. 

May 14. 

John Stein and Charles Aldride, the 
captain and mate of the brig Adelaide , were 
indicted for aiding and abetting the escape 
from the colony of a prisoner of the crown 
named Powers, w f ho was conveyed to 
Howe’s Island. 

The principal witness for the prosecu- 
tion was Coombes, a seaman of the Ade- 
laide; but he prevaricated so grossly that 
he was committed by the court. 

Other witnesses clearly proved, that 
Coombes brought Powers on board, with- 

* This gentleman has passed many years of bU 
life amongst the aborigines, as a missionary. 
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out any command from the captain ; but 
nevertheless the captain was aware Powers 
was a prisoner of the crown, and conse- 
quently left him on Howe’s Island on his 
return to port. 

The jury (civil) returned a verdict of 
not guilty. 

miscellaneous/ 

Road-gangs — Great complaints are 
made of the inefficiency of the road-gangs 
in the repairs of the roads, and the pub- 
lic inconveniences sustained by the as- 
semblage of large bodies of convicts in 
one spot, who plunder the furms, rob 
travellers, and indulge in riot and de- 
bauchery. The Gazette says : “ We 
have no hesitation in asserting that la- 
bour in irons is very inefficient; the pub- 
lic regulations, which would make it a 
punishment, are scandalously evaded. 
Every sitting of the criminal court pre- 
sents palpable cases, in which the spirit 
of the Governor’s orders are despised, 
and crimes have^een perpetrated.” 

Representative Assembly. — A requi- 
sition, signed by Sir John Jamison, and 
others, was addressed to the sheriff, call- 
ing upon him to convene a public meet- 
ing of the free inhabitants on the 29th 
May, to take into consideration certain 
important matters connected with the 
subject of the petition to parliament for 
a representative assembly. The sheriff 
(Mr. Macquoid) declined compliance 
therewith, “ as meetings of this nature 
have been already held without the inter- 
vention of the sheriff,” and lie did “ not 
consider it a part of his duty, as sheriff 
of this colony, to convene county meet- 
ings.” 

The course taken by the sheriff is se- 
verely censured by the opposition party ; 
and an invitation to the colonists to meet 
on the day named, signed by Sir John 
Jamison and several other justices of the 
peace, was published. 

Influx of Capital . — We understand 
that three gentlemen may shortly be ex- 
pected here from India, with a joint ca- 
pital of £100,000, to be employed in a 
discounting establishment. What with 
the capital of the new chartered bank of 
Australia, that of the present Sydney 
banks, and the further additional capital 
of .£100,000, we should think that a 
scarcity of money, at all events, need not 
be an evil to be apprehended . — Sydney 
Gaz.y May 23. 

Steam Navigation . — The impetus which 
6team navigation gives to exertion in all 
parts of the colony to which it is directed, 
has had its desired effect on the condition 
of Newcastle and Maitland. Property 
in those now rapidly rising towns is daily 
increasing in value; new buildings arc 
springing up, and the proprietors of inns 
find their account in the facility and ex- 


pedition with which a communication is 
now kept up between the district of 
Hunter’s River. — Ibid. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

La Perouse.— -C&yt. Bond, of the ship 
Anastatia, who has just returned to Syd- 
ney from a whaling trip to the South Seas, 
touched on one occasion at one of the 
Manicolo islands for a supply of wood and 
water, and had the good fortune, though 
scarcely aware of it at the time, to discover 
some further particulars of the unfortunate 
La Perouse. Capt. Dillon, now stationed 
at Sydney, it will be recollected, about 
four years ago, was the first to discover 
among these islands some remains of the 
wreck of this unfortunate voyage, of which 
the full particulars were given in our Jour- 
nal at the time. In the course of his traf- 
fic with the natives, whom lie found to be 
a quiet and peaceful race, Capt. Bond re- 
ceived some very long iron bolts, which 
seemed to have been on the island many 
years, being much corroded with rust. The 
natives also brought hjm a piece of a very 
old double-barrel French fowling-piece. 
Not being aware of the interesting nature 
of the relics, they were suffered to lie 
about the deck of the vessel for some 
time, until, being in want of an axle for 
his grindstone, he made use of part of the 
fowling-piece for that purpose. On the 
arrival of the vessel at Sydney, Chevalier 
Dillon went on board, and soon elicited 
the value of the relics. On cleaning the 
piece of the old fowlmg-piecc, the French 
maker’s name and the date were distinctly 
visible— forming a strong corroborative 
proof of the late of La Perouse, as affixed 
by Capt. Dillon, the propriety of whose 
appointment by the French government 
as resident at Sydney is now so fortunately 
confiimed. Capt. Dillon, it was supposed, 
would fit out a small vessel to carry the 
researches among the fatal islands of Ma- 
nicolo more fully and satisfactorily into 
effect . — Hobart Town Courier , April 17. 


DaMjaltU of JiiagDati. 

Extract of a Letter from Constantinople, 
dated Oct. 3 : — Bagdad, according to the 
intelligence received in Syria, had for 
some time been the scene of daily frays 
between the Bedouins and the Sultan’s 
troops. The Pasha had withdrawn his 
forces from the portion of the town situate 
on the western banks of the Tigris, and 
abandoned it to the rebels. He had ap- 
plied for assistance to Redshid Pasha, 
whose head-quarters are now at Mous- 
soul. Two regiments are shortly to be 
sent from Constantinople to reinforce his 
army. It appears certain that the trou- 
bles in Mesopotamia are chiefly fomented 
by Mehemet Ali’s agents. His object 
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evidently is unceasingly to occupy an at- 
tention which might prove fatal to his 
designs, were it to be permitted to con- 
centrate itself against him. Ibrahim 
openly avows that he has his eye on 
Bagdad, and that his first step, on being 
attacked by the Sultan, will be to annex 
this possession to his dominions. 

Col. Chesney is yet at Bir, gradually 
recovering from the effect of a coup dc 
soleil, which placed his life in the most 
imminent danger. His negotiations with 
the Arab wandering tribes had hitherto 
been highly unsatisfactory. They are de- 
cidedly averse to the steam-navigation of 
the Euphrates, and in fact to every inno- 
vation tending to introduce civilization in 
the country. They have expressed the 
determination of impeding the passage of 
the river by throwing rocks in its bed. 


iftape of iffioofr 

Cape papers to the 29th of August state 
that desultory warfare still continued in 
the province of Adelaide, and the colo- 
nists were invariably massacred when 
they fell into the hands of the Catfres. 
Major Cox had succeeded in bunging the 
chiefs Macomo and Tyali io a parley, 
from whom he learned the fate of Lieut- 
Baillie and his party. It appears they 
were surprised in the night, the sentinels 
being asleep, overpowered by numbeis, 
and immediately murdered, with the ex- 
ception of one man, who was spared until 
they had extorted from him all the intel- 
ligence he was able to afford, and then 
he shared the fate of his companions. The 
leftcolumn of Major Cox’s division, under 
Capt. Alexander, foil in with a consider- 
able body of the Caffres on the 12th of 
August, who were attacked with vigour: 
30 were killed on the spot. In the morn- 
ing, a message was conveyed to the colo- 
nial forces, that the hostile chiefs wished 
to have an interview with the officers, 
and Majors Cox and Warden accordingly 
proceeded to the place appointed, about 
three miles from the camp. On arriving 
near the place of rendezvous, the hostile 
Caffres, Macomo and Tyali, came for- 
ward, and a conversation endued, which 
lasted about an hour and a half. At the 
conclusion, each of the chiefs presented 
an assegai to Major Cox, with a request 
that they might be conveyed to his Excel- 
lency in token of submission, and that it 
might be communicated to the Governor 
that they “ wished to be his children.” 
Macomo appeared to be much dejected, 
but Tyali exhibited recklessness of tem- 
per. During the conference, it was ob- 
served that, besides the Catfres present, 
a large number were assembled on the 
heights above, watching attentively the 
proceedings. This step on the part of 


the insurgents would, it was hoped, put 
an end to the war. 

An address from the inhabitants of 
Graaf Reynet was presented to the Go- 
vernor on the 10th of August, in which 
the memorialists advert to the imputa- 
tions which had been cast upon the set- 
tlers — on th« Caffre frontier in particular 
— by factious or mistaken persons, con- 
veying an erroneous notion to the mother 
country, that the colonists are actuated 
by a spirit of aggression and hostility to- 
wards the natives. “ The same spirit 
of partial philanthropy,” they observe, 

“ which seeks gratification in untrue 
statements of the colonial and the savage 
character, had a direct tendency to give 
an undue stimulus to tiie desires or the 
pretensions of the savages, and has been 
actively and successfully exerted in ren- 
deiing nugatory the imperfect means of 
defence against external enemies afforded 
by arraying the armed inhabitants.” 

IIis Excellency in his reply states: — 
<l I too have observed, with a i egret cor- 
responding to that expressed in the ad- 
dress, and, I acknowledge, not without 
painful astonishment, the dangerous efforts 
of some (I would fain hope but a very 
few) pel sons within the colony, to sacrifice 
the cause, and to degrade the character, of 
their fellow countrymen, in defence of 
those of a savage and treacherous enemy j 
nor do they scruple even to pass over un- 
noticed, or to hold as trifling, the almost 
unequalled sufferings of the former, in the 
barbarous invasion which laid the frontier 
districts in blood and ashes, while they 
earnestly invite all commiseration for the 
case of the latter. 

“ Whatever may he the real and ultimate 
object of this perversion of facts and of 
inferences, its manifest and immediate 
tendency is, at homo, to deceive and mis- 
lead his Majesty’s Government and tho 
people of England, by making ‘ the w orse 
appear the better cause,' and so to shut the 
sources of sympathy and assistance there 
against the sufferers here ; in the colony, 
to paralyse the operations and impede tho 
success of n war, not of choice, but of 
stern necessity, and waged (if ever war 
were so waged) pro uris cl focis. 

“ These misrepresentations have not 
failed to produce all the pernicious pre- 
sent effects which the address imputes to 
them; and I may not here conceal my 
convictions, that the support thus extended 
to the cause of the enemy, and the repro- 
bation lavished upon that of the colonists, 
as recklessly maintained as industriously 
disseminated, having become communi- 
cated to the savage chiefs, have supplied 
an encouragement which has acted as an 
incentive to reanimate among them a spirit 
of resistance, which had been well-mgh 
extinguished ; has prevented the submis- 
sion w hich they had been about to make. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

ELIGIBILITY TO THE SITUATION OF RUPI R- 
INTENDING SURGEON. 

Fort William , May 25, 1835 — The 
following regulation, on the subject of the 
eligibility of surgeons to the situation of 
superintending surgeon, is substituted for 
that published in G.O. of the 1 9th March 
1833, which is hereby rescinded : 

2. No medical officer is to be considered 
eligible to the situation of superintending 
surgeon, who shall not have served tor 
two years, in the military branch of his 
profession, at some period subsequently 
to his promotion to the rank of burgeon, 
unless he shall have held, for a similar 
period, the appointment of Maiine or 
Presidency Surgeon, or Surgeon to the 
General Hospital in Bengal, or some cor- 
responding situation at either of the other 
presidencies. 

3. Surgeons in the Company’s service, 
who have served in that rank for two 
years, with the troops commanded by Bri- 
tish officers in the Nizam’s army, or the 
army of any other native state, shall be 
considered eligible to the situation of 
superintending surgeon, in like manner as 
if they had served for the same period 
with a regiment of the line. 

ABSENCE OF REGIMENTAL CAPTAINS ON 
STAFF EMPLOY. 

Fort William, May 25, 1835. -The 
attention of the government having been 
drawn to clauses 2 and 4 of G.O. No. 
163, of 17th Aug. 1827, the former re* 
atricting to two the number of regimental 
captains that may be absent as the same 
time from a corps of the line, on staff or 
other public permanent employ, and the 
latter providing for the return to his corps 
of any staff officer on promotion to the 
rank of captain, who would otherwise be 
an absentee in that grade in excess to 
two, the Governor-general of India in 
Council has had under consideration the 
consequences which have resulted from 
their combined operation, and being of 
opinion that a strict adherence to the 
rules laid down in those clauses must 
occasionally be productive of injury to the 
public service, and unnecessary hardship 
to individuals, is pleased to modify the 
provisions of both, to the extent herein- 
after specified. 

When two regimental captains are ab- 
sent from a corps of the line, on staff or 
other permanent employ, a third captain 
shall not be withdrawn for such employ- 
ment, but a staff officer, promoted from 


the rank of subaltern to that of regimental 
captain, shall not, in consequence of his 
promotion, be required to vacate an ap- 
pointment which he previously held, and 
to which he is eligible in his advanced 
rank, although two captains be already 
absent from his corps in staff or other 
permanent situations, unless the Com- 
mander- in-ch ief should consider the return 
of such officer to his regiment essential to 
its due efficiency, and by application to 
the Government, obtain its sanction to 
that measure. 

When at any time, under the operation 
of this order, the number of captains ab- 
sent from a corps of the line, shall have 
been increased beyond two, no other cap- 
tain shall be taken from such corps for the 
staff or other detached employ, till the 
number of its absentees in that grade be 
reduced to one. 

Head Quarters, jMe 12, 1835. — With 
reference to Gov. G. O. of the 25th ulti- 
mo, the provincial commander-in-chief is 
pleased to direct, under instructions from 
the Hon. the Governor-general of India 
in Council, that when the number of field 
officers may bo too small in camp or 
quarters, colonels not commanding bri- 
gades shall be placed on the field officers’ 
roster. 

PAYMASTER AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

Fort William , June 1, 1835. — With 
reference to General Orders of 1st Fe- 
bruary 1834, the amount of security to be 
furnished by the paymaster of the presi- 
dency, is limited to 40,000 rupees. 

APPOINTMENTS OF BRIGADIER OR BRIGA- 
DIER GENERAL. 

Fort William , June 1, 1835. — The fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors to the gover- 
nor of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, under date the 17th Dec. 1834, 
ore published in General Orders : 

“We have no hesitation in expressing 
our opinion that officers have no strict right 
to succeed to the appointments of brigadier 
or brigadier general, on the ground of mere 
seniority, these being staff appointments, 
involving both confidence and responsi- 
bility. But we must express our firm 
reliance on the discretion and good feeling 
of our several governments, that the claims 
of officers to these or any other appoint- 
ments, arising oift of length of service, 
will never be set aside, except on public 
grounds. 

With respect to the question raised as 
to the disqualification of colonels, eligible 
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by seniority to divisional commands to 
bold certain offices, which they could not 
hold under the present regulations as 
general officers. We are of opinion, that 
colonels so situated ought to have the op- 
tion of either retaining their appointments, 
or of succeeding to divisional commands 
as brigadier general ; but if they prefer the 
retention ot their offices, the divisional 
commands should not afterwards be open 
to them, except in special cases to be de- 
termined by Government, and reported to 
us for our approbation and sanction. 

. “ The same principle ought to be applied 
in the case of senior brigadiers, waving 
their right to succeed to divisional com- 
mands. If they prefer remaining as briga- 
diers, the superior appointment of briga- 
dier-general ought not, in our opinion, to 
be open to them, except in special cases. 

“ All the members of your government 
concur in recommending that general offi- 
cers or colonels at home, appointed by us 
to divisional commands, should not dis- 
place officers previously m possession of 
these appointment^ but wait the occur- 
rence ot vacancies after their arrival at 
the respective presidencies. In compli- 
ance with your recommendation, wc di- 
rect thut hencefoith a general officer or 
colonel, appointed by us to a divisional 
command, shall not succeed to that com- 
mand until the occurrence of a vacancy, 
unless we shall have specially directed 
otherwise. 

“ On the last case put by the Governor- 
general, the possibility ot theic being in 
India supernumerary major-generals in 
the Company’s service, we concur in 
opinion with him and the other membeis 
of your government, that no reason exists 
why major generals should, in that event, 
vacate any offices or staff appointments of 
which they may he in possession, until it 
actually comes to their turn to accept 01 
decline divisional commands, when the 
same rule will apply to them as we have 
now directed to he applied to colonels 
holding staff appointment.” 

COURT MARTIAL. 

lieut. s. R. Wallace. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta , June 17, 
1835.— At a European general court 
martial, assembled at Meerut, on the 20th 
April 1835, of which Col.Oglander, H.M 
26th regt., is president, Lieut. Samuel 
Robertson Wullace, of the 39th regt. N. I. 
was arraigned on the following charge . 

Charge “ With having, in a letter to 
the adjutant-general of the army, under 
date the 20th Aug. 1834, attempted to 
defame the character of Capt. Henry 
Monke, of the same regt-, by using grossly 
insulting and offensive expressions, in the 
following instances; 

1st Instance — “In having, when as- 
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signing reasons for the conduct of the 
mess of the 39th regt. N.I , in excluding 
the said Capt Monke from the mess of 
the regiment, stated, ‘ it is simply this, 
the members do not consider Capt.’ 
Monke a gentleman,’ and also, ‘ they had 
no intention to allow a member of their 
body to insult them, by intruding at their 
table one whom they do not regard as a 
gentleman,’ alluring to the said Capt. 
Monke, and avowing, in the said letter, 
that the opinion and sentiments which 
he, the said Lieut. Wallace, had ex- 
pressed, as above quoted, are his. 

2d Instance. — “ In having made the 
following assertion . ‘ for had Capt Monke 
entered the mess-house as a guest, lie 
would undoubtedly have been tinned out 
of it.’ 

3d Instance. — “ In having as«,ertcd, 
that * insults and accusations were heaped 
on him (meaning the said Capt. Monke) 
about the commencement of Apiil 1831,’ 
the same being unfound^, and known to 
be so, by Lieut Wallace. 

“ Such conduct being unofficcr-likc 
and insubordinate, destructive of harmony 
and good older in the regiment, prejudicial 
to the service, and injurious to the diame- 
ter of Capt. Monke, as an officer and a 
gentleman.” 

Finding and Sentence. — “ The Court, 
having duly weighed the evidence for the 
prosecution, together with what the piiso- 
ner has urged in his defence, is of opinion, 
that the fact is proved, that Lieut. Wal- 
lace did use the expressions ns set foith 
in the charge; but, in consideration ol 
the circumstances under which they were 
used, attaches no criminality to them, with 
the exception of those specified in the se- 
cond instance ; ri;r. ‘ lor had Capt. Monke 
entered the mess-house as a guest, he 
would undoubtedly have been turned out 
of it,’ and so much of the first instance as 
relates to Capt. Monke’s being intruded 
at tbe (mess) table, which it considers as 
highly censurable. 

“ The Court having found the prisoner 
guilty of so much of the chaige as is spe- 
cified above, sentences him, Lieut. S. R. 
Wallace, of the 39th regt. N.I , to be 
reprimanded in such maimer as the pro- 
vincial commander -in chief may deem 
proper.” 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) James Watsov, Maj gen. 

Piov. Com. -in-chief. 

Lieut. Wallace is to be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BV THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Judicial and Revenue Depat tment. 

May 9. Mr. atrkk O’ Hanlon to be a magistrate 
of town of Calcutta, in room of Mr. T. Hoaeason 
deceased. 

12. Mr. C. T. Davidson to be an assistant under 

(2 1 ) 
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commissioner of revenue and circuit of 16th or 
Chittagong division. 

Mr. H. M. Clarke to offio'ate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Uurdwan, ordinarily sta- 
tioned at Buntooiah. 

14. Mr. E. A. Samuolls to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy ci diet tor of Hurd wan. 

June 2. Mr. W. Luke, head assistant at Sarun, 
to be vested with poweis of joint magistrate and 
deputy collector in that district. 

4. Mr. H Moore ‘o be additional judge of zillah 
Chittagong, and to continue to officiate as civil and 
session judge of that district until further orders. 

Mr. R. Williams to officiate as additional judge 
of zillah Chittagong, during time of Mr. Moore’s 
employment as judge. 

Mr. H. T. Raikesto officiate as joint magistrate 
and diputy collector of Pubtia, instead of Mr. H. 
C. Halket. 

Mr. W. M. Dirom to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Rajeshahy, during absence 
of Mr. Raikes. 

9. Mr. R. W. Maxwell to be additional judge of 
zillah Behar, 

Lieut. B . S Master to be an assistant to Capt. G. 
Thomson, superintendent of roads from Bancootah 
to Benares, in room of Lieut. Abercrombie. 

13, Mr. W. 11. Elliott o officiate, until further 
orders, as joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
Bancoorah, instead of Mr. 11. M. Clarke. 

Political Department. 

April 2ft. Major Morison, 2d regt. L.C., Madras 
establishment, to be resident at Buslnre. 

May 11. Capt. A. C. Spottiswoode, 37th N.L, 
to bean assistant to general superintendent of ope- 
rations for suppression of Thuggee. 

25. Lieut. Charles Brown, 10th N.I., to be an 
assistant to ditto ditto for ditto. 

The Hon. E. J Shore received charge of agency 
in Saugor and Nerbudda temtones, from Mr F. 
C. Smith, on 9th May. 

June 1. Capt. G. C. Dixon, of artillery, to offi- 
ciate as political agent in Whanwarrah, during ab- 
sence of Lieut, Col. Hall, or until further orders. 

Genet al Dcpmtment. 

May 6. Mr. F. J. Morris to officiate as first as- 
sistant tosecretaiy to board of customs, salt, anil 
opium, during Mr. H. Palmer's employment on 
other duties; and Mr. Henry Alexander to act as 
second assistant in room of Mr. Moiris. 

Assist. ^urg.W, B. O’Shaughncssy, m d., to offi- 
date as fhst assistant to opium agent of Behar, 
until further orders. 

13, Mr. C. C. Hyde to officiate as salt agent of 
24-pergunnahs and Jcssore, during ab>ence of Mr. 
Plowden. 

20. Mr Assist. Surg. G. Temple to be superin- 
tendent of Baugundee salt chokcys, and ex-officio 
principal assistant to salt agent of 24-purgunnahs, 
in JeBsore division, from 6tn May. 

June 1. Messrs. ('. F. Trowerand J B. Plumb to 
be assistants m office of superintendent of stamps 
for purpose of authenticating stamped papers. 

10. Mr. J. Peacock to be superintendent of salt 
chokies at Dacca. 

Mr. M. McLeod ditto at Uurdwan. 

Mr. R. Ince ditto at Uackergunge. 

17. Mr. G. J. Suldons to officiate as postmaster- 
general, and to relieve the Hon. J. E. Elliott on 
22d June. 

Mr. C. C. Hyde to officiate as collector of cus- 
toms m Calcutta, and to relieve Mr. G. J. Siddons 
on 22d June. 


BY THE GOVERNOR OE AGRA. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

April 27- Mr. J. R. Hutchinson to be commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 1st or Meerut divi- 
sion. 

Mr. H. S. Boulderson to be ditto ditto of 2d or 
Agra division. 

Mr. S. M. Boulderson to be ditto ditto of 3d or 
Bareilly division. 

Mr. T. J. Turner to be officiating ditto ditto of 
4th or Allahabad division. 

Mr. F. Currie to bo officiating ditto ditto of 5th 
or Benares division. 


-Calcutta. [D*c. 

Mr. H. Swctenham to be officiating civil and ses- 
sions judge of Furruckabad. 

Mr. R. Lowther to officiate as commissioner for 
disposal of cases now pending before him, under 
Regs. I. of 1821, and 1. of 1823. 

Mr. R. J. Tayler to officiate as additional judge 
at Ghazecpore. 

Mr. G. Mninwaring to be officiating civil and 
sessions judge of Benares. 

Mr. G. Lindsay to officiate as additional judge at 
Benares. 

May 5. Mr. R. K, Dick to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of South Moradabad, daring absence 
of Mr.Okeden. 

Mr. E. Bentall to exercise powers of joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of South Moradabad, 
during time Mr. Dick may continue to officiate as 
magistrate and collector or that district. 

fi. Mr. R. Neave to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Suheswan. 

Mr. C. W. Truscott directed to place himself 
under orders of commissioner of Delhi. 

Eng. R. W. C. Doolan, 12th N.I., to be an as- 
sistant to commissioner in Sangor anil Nerbudda 
territories, v Ens J. H. Garrett placed at disposal 
of ’■'upreme Government. 

12. Mr. G. P. Thompson, additional judge of 
Goruekpore, to officiate as commissioner for pur- 
pose of deriding suits pending before commissioner 
of 9th or Goruekpore division. 

Mr. J. Carter to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Goruekpore. 

21. Mr. R. J. Taylor officiate as additional 
judge at Juanporc. 

Mr. It. B. Jackson to officiate as additional 
judge at Gfuzeeporc. 

Mr. C. Raikes to he a junior assistant under the 
commissioner of Delhi. 

27. Mr. J. S. Boldero to officiate as a judge of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, under 
Agra presidency (making over charge of current 
duties of civil and sessions judge’s office at Agra to 
Mr. W. S. Donnithome). 

M r. J. Dav idson to officiate as civil and sessions 
judge of Agra. 

Mr. W. R. Kennaway to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Ailygiiur. 

Mr. II. W. Deane to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collei tor of Aliyghur. 

June 2. Mr. R. Neave to officiate as additional 
judge at Cawnpore. 

Mr. W. P. Masson to bo an assistant under 
commissioner of Delhi. 

Political Department. 

May 13. Ens. R. W. C. Doolan, 12th N.I., as- 
sistant to commissioner, to be also an assistant to 
agent to Governor-general in baugor and Nerbudda 
territories. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarters, May 8 tn 8, 1835 — The follow- 
ing division and other orders confirmed Lieut. 
Inlerp, and Qu. Mast. J. G. Gerrard, European 
Regt., to act as station staff at Dinapore, during 
absence, on duty, of Capt. D. Thompson ; date 
2Hth April.— Supemum Cornet E. Harvey to act 
as adj. to 1st L.C., during absence, on duty, of 
Lieut. A. Campbell 5 date 18th April — Assist.Surg. 
W. E. Watson, horse artillery, to assume medical 
charge of 30th N.I., v. McClelland removed to 
civil branch of service; date 23d April.— Capt. E. 
Sanders to take charge of office of superintending 
engineer, north-western provinces, in consequence 
of death of Lieut. Col. J. Taylor ; date 20th April. 

AUahabad, Map 2, 1835. — Sure. W. Watson, 
garrison surgeon at Allahabad, to be deputy post- 
master at Allahabad. 

Assist. Surg. A. Beattie to be surgeon to governor 
of Agra, from 20th March. 

May 11 — Capt. W. Murray, 22d N.L, to be an 
acting aide-de-camp to Governor of Agra, from 
4th May, in room of Ens. H. M. Barwell resigned 
the appointment. 

May in. — Dr. James Graham, officiating civil 
Rurgeon at Delhi, at his own request, placed a 
disposal of provincial commander-in-chief. 
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Aasist.Surg. Mark Richardson, m.d., to officiate, 
until further orders, as civil surgeon at Delhi, v. 
Dr. Graham. 


Fott William, Map 11, 1835 -Lieut. R. M. Hun- 
ter, 73d N.I., to do duty with Assam Sebundee 
corps. 

The following appointments and arrangements 
made In department of public works:— Major E. 
Gamin to be superintending engineer north-wes- 
tern provinces, in sue. to Lieut. Col. Taylor dec. 
(Capt. T. Warlow to take charge of office until 
arrival of Maj. Garstin).— Lieut. H. Goodwyn to 
be executive engineer of 2d or Bcrhampore divi- 
sion, v. Garstin (Lieut. J. W. Frasei to take 
charge of office until arrival of Lieut. Goodwyn). 
— Lieut. H. Fraser to be executive engineer at 
Neemuch, v. Goodwyn.— Lieut. J. G las turd to be 
executive engineer in Kemaon, v. 11. Fraser. 

Assist Surg. H. Taylor, who was app on 6th 
Nov. 1834, to officiate in medical charge of civil 
station of Gyah, confirmed in that appointment 

May 18 — Lieut. Henry Abbott, 44th N.L, to do 
duty with Assam Sebundee corps. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Thomson app to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Jessore 

Assist, burg. Arch. Kean, m d., removed from 
Moorshedabad, and app to civil station of Fur- 
rcedpoor. 

2d-Lieut. J. A. Mouat, 6f engineers, attached to 
12th or Kurnaul div. of public works, to ofli< late 
as assistant to garrison engineer and civil architect 
at presidency, during absence of Lieut. Ilighy, on 
duty at Balasorc. 

May 25. — Regt. of At tiller y. Lieut. Col. Geo. 
S winey to be col. ; Mai. and Brev. Lieut. Col. Wm. 
Battme to be lieut. col.; Capt Edw. Buldulph to 
be major; lst-Lieut. and Brev. Capt Arch. Wil- 
son to be capt. ; and 2d- Lieut. F. C. Burnett to lie 
lst-lieut., fiom 1st Dec. 1834, incite, to Col. R. 
lletzler, r.n., dec.— lst-Lieut and Brev. Capt. P. 
Jackson to be capt., and 2d-Lleut. G. G. Chauner 
to be lst-lieut., from 10th May 1835, in sue. to 
Capt. J. E. Debrett dec. 

Cadet of Infantry R. J. Meares admitted on cs- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 

Supemum. 2d- Lieut. H. Siddons brought on 
effective strength of corps of engineers, from 20th 
April 1835, m sue. to Lieut. Lol J. Taylor dec. 

Brkvkt Rank.— I n order to give effect to in- 
structions received from the lion, the Court of 
Directors, consequent on an arrangement sanc- 
tioned by his Majesty, the following officers of 
the Bengal army are promoted to the rank of 
Colonel, by Brevet, from the dates specified •— 

John Truscott, 45th N.L; Henry Faithfull, ar- 
tillery; Charles Parker, artillery, Henry Huth- 
waite, 2!)l h N.L ; W. C. Faithfull, c.h., 40th do.; 
John Deiamain, c.ji., 43d do. ; Thomas Wilson, 

« n., 2d do. ; F. V. Raper, 42d do. ; Geo. Swiney, 
artillery; Geo. Pollock, c.n., artillery; Alex. 
Lindsay, c.n., artillery; James Alexander, 05th 
N.L; Alex. Stewait, 58th do.; W. R. Gilbert, 
85th do.; T. P. Smith, European regt. ; W. C. 
Baddeley, c »., 15th do.; J. F. Dund.is, artillery; 
E. H. Simpson, 24th N.L; Thos. Newton, 25th 
do ; J. A. Biggs, artillery ; Wm, Nutt, 38th N.L ; 
Geo. Cooper, 34lh do ; and S. II. Todd, 41st do. ; 
from 1st Dec. 1829, and to stand above Col. Harry 
Thompson, of the Cth regt. L.C. 

James Kennedy, 7th L.C ; Stephen Reid, 10th 
do.; Benj. Roope, 19th N.L ; P. Le Fevre, 15th 
do.; John Simpson, 69th do.; Sir Jeremiah 
Bryant, Knt., 19th do. ; C. W. Hamilton, 01st 
do.; Thos. Murray, 53d do.; E. F. Waters, 29th 
do. ; Joseph Nesbitt, (ith do. ; J. H. Cave, 73d 
do. ; R. C. Andree, 7th do.; Arch. Galloway, 58th 
do.; Edgar Wyatt, 22dilo. ; H. T. Tapp, 1st do. ; 
Thos. Snubrick, 7th L.C. ; W. H. Kenim, 31st 
N.L ; J. P. Boileau, artillery; and W. S. Whlsh, 
artillery, from 18th June 1831, and to stand above 
Col. Duncan M'Leod, of the engineers. 

John Dun, 54th N.I.; Wm. Dunlop, 50th do.; 
C. W. Brooke, 47th do.; J. H. Littler, 40th do. ; 
Wm. Vincent, 20th do.; J. A. Hodgson, 68th do. ; 
Samuel Smith, 8th L.C. > T. H. Paul, 20th N.L; 
Geo. Hunter, r.B., 74th do. ; Ezekiel Barton, 25th 
do.; H. T. Roberts, c.b., 5th L.C. ; Forster Wal- 
ker, 33d N..I. j James Caulfield, c.b., 9th L.C.; 
and T. D Stuart, 1st do ; from 22d Jan. 1834, 
and to stand above Col. Richard Tickell, c.n., of 
the engineers. 


May 25.-— The services of Capt. H. Tnglis, 2d 
Madras L.C., temporarily replaced at disposal of 
government of Fort SI. George, without prejudice 
to his present employment under orders of resi- 
dent at Hyderabad. 

With reference to G.Os. of this dale, the under- 
mentioned officers, recently remanded to their 
corps, are restored to department or appointment 
from which they were removed < 'apt.R. Wrough- 
ton, 691 h, and Capt. A. Hodges, 2<»ih N.L, to re- 
venue survey department.— Cant. J. D. Douglas, 
53d N.L, to appointment of deputy assist, adj. 
gen. of division — Capt. J. M. Heptinstall, 31st 
N.L, junior deputy assist, ndi. gen. ol dnlsion, to 
remain a supernumerary until a tacumy ociurs. 


Head-QumtptK, May ]9 and 20.— The following 
orders confirmed : — 2d-Lieut. J. A. Mouat, on 
lea\ e to presidetu y, to ait as adj. to corps of engi- 
neers, during absence of Incut. H. Righy ; date 
13th May.— Lieut. A. G. Miller to officiate as adj. 
to 39th N.L, during absence of Ens. H. Howarth; 
date 27th Apul.-Lieut. W. Macgeorge, 71st N.L, 
to officiate as deputy judge adv. gen of Cawnpore 
division, until arrival ot Capt. C Rogers; date 
7th May — Surg. W. Jackson, 8th L.C., to act as 
superintending surgeon to Benares illusion, until 
arrival of Sup. Surg D. ltcnton ; date 8th May. — 
Assist. Surg W. L. M'Gregor, horse art il lei y, to 
take meelicdl charge of 49th N.L, during absence, 
on leave, of Surg. J. Henderson ; eiutc 1st May. 

Lieut. H. W. Matthews, 43d N.I., to be adj to 
Assam Sebundee corps. 

Ens. H. J. C. Shakespcar removed from 4th to 
25th N.L, as junior ot his rank. 

May 22 — Surg. J. Coulter removed from 3d bri- 
gade horse artillery to 42d N.L at Delhi, and 
Surg. J. Giaham, m.d., from latter to former 
corps, v. Coulter. 

May 23.— Lieut. E. Buckle, deputy com of ord- 
nance, posted to Saugor mncn/iro, in room of 
Lieut. G. II. Dyke, app. to Allahabad magazine. 

May 26. — Ens G It J. Memos to do duty with 
l(Hh N I. at Darraikpore. 

May 27-— \ssist. Surg. It. Christie to perform 
mcdual duties, military and civil, at Azimgurh, 
in room of Assist '-uig. J. Ksdaile, m.d,, obliged 
toleaie that station fiom ill health, and Assist. 
Surg J. G. Vos, M.o., to perform medical duties, 
military and civil, of Juanpore ; date 18th May. 

May 211.— 2d N.L Lieut. It. D. Kay to be adj., 
v T. W. Bolton prom. 

May 29— ist-Llcut. J. II. Danicll, 4th tr. 3d 
brig, horse artillery, to be adj. to Neemuch divi- 
sion of artillery, v. A. Wilson prmn. 

May 30.— Lieut. G. Short, 45th N.l , to rejoin 
his regt. at Agra, his servues being no longer re- 
quired at Allygurh , date 17th May. 

15 Ih N.L I. lent. D. Ogilvy to be interp. and qu. 
mast., v. W. Hunter prom. 

Capt. 11. C. Me Ken ley, inv. entail., permitted 
to reside in vicinity of Almorah, and to receive 
his pay and allowances fiom Meerut pay office. 


Foit William, Junel.-bth L.C. Lieut. R. Aitkin 
to be capt. of a troop, and Cornet Edw Taylor to 
be lieut., from Hill May 1833, m sue. to Capt. G. 
Forster dec.— Cornet VV. J. K. Boys to be lieut. 
from 18th Aug. 1834, v. Lieut. Edw. Taylor dec. 

2 6th N.L Ens. Robert Spencer to be lieut., from 
7th May 1835, v. Lieut. M. Nicolsondec. 

Lieut. Hugh Boyd, 15th N.L, to lie agent for 
family money and paymaster of native pensioners 
at Uarrackpore, in sue. to Maj. Turner, who va- 
cates app. 011 piomotlon to that rank. 

Assist. Surg. Charles Griffiths app. to medical 
charge ot civil station of Sylhet. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. N. J. Curaberlege, 74th 
N.l , to command Calcutta Native Militia, in 
room of Maj. A. F. Richmond resigned command. 

Assist. Surg. R. C. M'Connochie to have tempo- 
rary medical charge of civil station of Burdwan, 
in room of Assist. Surg. Cheek, on leave. 

June#.— Infant) y Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. 
P. Le Fevre to be col., v. Col. (L cut. Gen.) A. 
Fergusson dec., with rank from 18th Dec. 1834, v. 
Col. James Robertson dec.— Maj. L. R. Stacy to 
be lieut. col., v. Lieut. Co), and Brev. Col. P. Le 
Fevre prom., with rank from 23d Feb. 1835, v. 
Lieut. Col. A, Shuldham dec, 
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32d N.I. rapt. W, C. Oriel to be major, Lieut, 
a 9A Brev. Capt. C. Haldane to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. E. F. Beaumont to be lieut, 
from 23d Feb. 1835, in sue. to Maj. L. R. Stacy 
prom. 

55th N.I . Ens. S. D. Agar to be lieut., from 31st 
May 1035, Lieut. James Awdry dec. 

Capt. Edw. Sanders, of engineers, and officiating 
sec. to military board (having reported his arrival 
at presidency), to assume duties of his office. 

Regt. of Artillery. 2d-Lieut. J. D. Bell to be 
lst-heut., v. H. Sanders dec., w ith ran ktrom 10th 
May 1835, v. P. Jackson prom. 

Lleut.H. T. Tucker, 8th N.I , to do duty with 
Assam Sebundee corps. 

1st- Lieut. F. It. Bazely, regt of artillery, to 
officiate as a commissary of ortlnancp, during ab- 
sent, e of Capt. Dixon app. acting political agent in 
Mhairwarrnh, or until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. S. Sutherland to have temporary 
medical charge of civil station of Furreedpore, in 
room of Asbist. Surg. Kean, whose app. to that 
station is cancelled. 

Ens. W. H. Ryves, Cist N.L, permitted to de- 
cline his recent app. to Arratan local bat. 

Cadet of Cavalry W, C. Alexander admitted on 
establishment, and prom, to cornet. — Cadets of 
Infantry C. H, Horsburgh, H. Bishop, J. C. John- 
ston, C. F. Fenwick, Alex. Boyd, Brooke Boyd, 
W. 11. Davidson, C. A. Hepburne, G. A. F. ller- 
vey, W. II. Mercer, J. H. Fulton, C. L. Showers, 
and IT. M. Travers, admitted on ditto, and prom, 
to ensigns.— Mr. G. Patou, m.d., admitted as an 
assist, surgeon. 

June 11.— Capt. J. D. Stokes, 4th Madras N.I., 
to be an aide-de camp on personal staff of Gover- 
nor-general, v. Capt. W. M Smyth resigned ap- 
pointment. 


Head Quarters, June 2.— 2d-Lieut. E. J Brown 
to act as adj. to sappers and miners, during Lieut. 
Tremenhtere’s temp, charge of corps; date of 
order 20th May. 

Ens. S. H. Becher removed from 63d to 61st 
N.L, as junior of his rank. 

June 3 to 5.— The following division and other 
orders confirmed;— Assist. Surg. J. Fender, 53d 
N.L, to receive medical charge of civ ll station of 
Etawah from Assist Surg. W. Rait, and latter gen- 
tleman, on lie ng relieved, to repair to L’awnpore, 
and do duty with H.M. Ki ll Foot ; date 20lh May. 
—Lieut. D. Ramsay, 3/th N.L, to act as adj. to Jd 
local horse, during absence of Local Lieut, and 
Adj. H. Forster; date 2d March — Lieut, and Bitv. 
Capt. P. A. Torcklcr, artillery, to officiate as com- 
missary of ordnance, during period (-apt. J. Cart- 
wright may officiate as assist, adj. gen. oi artillery. 

Capt. J. D. Douglas, deputy assist, adj. gen., to 
do duty In Benares division, during absence oil 
leave of Brev. Maj. D. D. Anderson. 

Lieut. 11. Rninsay, 10th N.L, exempted from 
further examination in native languages, having 
been declared fully qualified for appointment of 
interpreter. 

June 8.— The following removals made:— Brev. 
Col. J. H. Cave, from 73a to 38th N L, at Secrole, 
Benares; Lieut. Col. G. Williamson (oil furl.), 
from 38th to 56th do.; Lieut. Col. J. Hunter, from 
5«th to 17th do., at Nussecrabad; Lieut. Col. H. 
T. Smith, from 17th to 73d do., at Barrackpore, 

Assist. Surg. J. Innes, m.d. (attached to civil 
station of Bhaugulpore) app. to medical charge of 
corps of Hill Rangers, during absence, on leave, 
of Assist. Surg, VV B. Webster. 

Assist. Surg. T. Leckle, now doing duty with 
artillery at Duin Dum, posted to 4th bat. 

June 9 —The following removals and postings 
made:— Col. W. C. Baddeley, c.b. (in the Nizam’s 
service), from 13th to 74th N.L; Col. Philip Le 
Fevre (new ptom.), to 15th do. ; Lieut. Col W. G. 
Mackenzie (on furl.), from 32d to 15th do.; Lieut. 
Col. L. R. Stacy (new prom, to 43d do. 

June 11.— The following division orders con- 
firmed: — Assist. Surg. S. Winbolt to do duty in 
foot artillery hospital at Cawnpore ; date 3d May. 
—Assist. Surg. J. W. Knight to do duty with Jd 
bat. artillery ; date 31st May. 


Fort William, June 15.— 8 th L.C. Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. C. 11. White to be capt. of a troop, 


from 31st May 1835, v. Capt. J Nicolson dec— 
Supcrnum. Lieut. Geo. Caulley brought on effec- 
tive strength of regt. 

62ri N.I. Ens. K. W. Elmslie to be lieut., from 
23d May 1835, v. C. E. Davis dec. 

Assist. Surg. R. N. Bumatd to be surgeon from 
28th May 1835, v. Surg. John Coulter dec. 

Lieut. E. R. Lyons, 37th N.L, to do duty with 
Assam L. Inf.; Lieut. J. Weinyss, 44th N.L, with 
Talain corps; and Lieut. H. C. Baddeley, 61st 
N.L, with Arracan Local Bat 

Supemum. ‘2d-Lieut. F. L Goodwin brought on 
effective strength of artillery, from 10th May 1835, 
in sue. to Capt. J. E. Debrett dec. 

Ens. J. Smith, 49th N.L, permitted to dec me 
his recent app. to Arracan local battalion. 

Regt. of ArttUery. l9t-Lleut. and Brev. Capt. D. 
Ewart to be capt., and 2d-Lieut. A. M. Sepplngs 
to be lst-lieut., v. T, D’Oyley dec., with rank 
from loth May 10J5, v. J. E. Debrett dec. 

Head-Quartm, June 12 and 15.— The following 
Ensigns (lately admitted to service) to do duty, 
titt. ;— A. Boyd, B. Boyd, and J. H. Fulton, with 
57th Nil. at Benares; C. B. Horsburgh, 32d do., 
at Allygurgh; H. Bishop, 71st do. at Cawnpore; 
J. C. Johnston, 57th do., at feecrole, Benares ; C. 
F Fenwick and C. A. Hepburne, 34th do., at 
Midnanorc ; W. R. Mercer, 70th do., at Bandah, 
II. M. Travers, 5/lhdo., at Secrole, Benares. 

The following station orders confirmed :— Assist. 
Surg. A. Kelr, m.d,, doing duty with H.M. 13th 
Foot, placed at disposal (on requisition) of resi- 
dent at Gwalior, from 1st June —Lieut. A. Lewis, 
32d N.L, to act as adj. to that corps, and as station 
staff at Allygurh, during absence, 011 leave, of Ens. 
W. W. Davidson. 

Agra Presidency — The following officers placed 
at disposal of Governor of Agra, for employment 
under that government;— May 25. Assist. Surg. 
Mark Richardson, m.d.— June 15. Lieut. J. H. 
Phillips, 42dN.I. 

Rrcvet — The following Lieuts. to be Captains by 
brevet, from dates expressed May 11. Charles 
Fowle, 65th N.L— 18. G. C. Ponsonby, 2d L.C., 
from 19th May 1835; E. C. Archbold, 8th do., 
from 2oth May 18 15.— June 1. W. C. Carleton, 36th 
N.L, and E. M. Blair, 5th L.C., from 24th May 
18. 5.— 8. T. Lysaght, left wing European regt., 
from 3d June 1835; Alficd Lewis, :i2d N.I., and 
Richard Angelo, 34th do., from 5th June 1033. 

Returned to duty ft »m Europe. — May 25. Ens. 
E. S. Capel, 53d N.I — June 15. Cornet George 
Jackson, ith L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— May 18. Capt. C. S. Maling, 68th 
N.L, for health.— Lieut. George Ram ay, 25tli 
N.L, for health. — June 8. Lieut. J. T. Gordon, 
15th N.L, on private affairs 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— May U. Limt. R. Steuart, 
20th N.L— 19. Capt. J. R. D. Gahan, 2<»th N.I— 
20. Brev. Maj. E. A. Campbell, major of brigade 

at Meerut.— 22. Maj. H. L. Worrall, 1st L.C 27. 

Cant. O Lomcr, 21st N.I.-29. Capt. R. Taylor, 
Goth N.L— 30. 2d- Lieut. E. R. E. Wilmot, artil- 
lery.— June 9. Capt. A. L. Campbell, 1st L.C.— 
Lieut. W. L. L. Scott, 1st L.C. 

To Sea.— June 1. Assist, burg. J. V. Lcese, for 
six mouths, for health. 

To Van Diemen's Land .— May 11. Lieut. Col. J. 
H. Cave, 73d N.L, for two years, for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Anivals at Kedgeree. 

May 14. Gunga, Macklnney, from Liverpool; 
and Sultana, Evans, from Bombay.— 15. Jessey, 
Auld, from Penang — 18. David Clmke, Rayne, 
from London, Cape, and Madras.— 19. Constant, 
Chaigneau, from Bourbon— 23. Duke of Clarence, 
Sandford, from Mauritius and Covelong ; and Peter 
Pt actor, Terry, from ditto ditto.— 24. Merchant, 
Lombard, from Boston. — 27. Apthorp, Stetson, 
from Boston ; and father, Nicholson, from Mauri- 
tius— 29. Ann Locke A jj, Johnson, from Liver- 
pool; and Masiarm, Grander, from Mauritius 
and Pondicherry. — Steigletz , Eldrldgc, from 
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Boston; and Edward Barnett, Rose, from Singa- 
pore and Penang.— Jon k 1. Warwick, Brewer, 
from Liverpool; and Capricorn, Smith, from Li- 
verpool ana Covelong.— 2. Eleanor, Timms, from 
Covelong and Madras.— 3. ll.C. steamer Ganges, 
Warden, from Chittagong. — 4. Strath bUlen, 

Cheape, from London, Cane, and Madras (j. 

General Kyd, Aplln, from London and Madras; 
and Sheibume, Warren, from London, Cape, and 
Bombay.— 9. Intrinsic, Chambers, from London. 
—13. Agnes, Swan, from China and Singapore; 
and Betsy, Jones, from Madras.— 14. Ruparoll, 
Wilson, from Bombay and Madras.— 15. Hindoo, 
Askew, from Liverpool ; and Avoca, Boadle, from 
Madras and Ennore.— 1H. Claiimont, Stephens, 
from Liverpool and Dublin; D nieima, Thorn, 
troin Madras; Warrior, Stone, from Sydney; and 
Scotia, Randolph, from Bombay.— 20. Drummore, 
McCailum, from Madras. —21. Northumbrian, 
Tait, from Liverpool, Mauritius, and Ennore. 

Sailed from Saugor . 

Junk 14. Hinda, Lowthian, for London.— 15. 
Gun go, Mackinney, for Liverpool; John Adam , 
Roche, for Bombay; and Resource, Smith, for 
Madras.— 19. Marguiet, Stotesbury, for Philadel- 
phia.— 20. Gentoo, Collin, for Boston; and Tamar- 
lane, McKellar, for London .— Duke of Claicnce, 
Sandford, for London. 

Vi eight to London (June 27) — Dc.ul weight, 
,C3. 10*. to £4. ; light goods, £5. to jfc’5. 10#.; in- 
digo and silk, £ 5 . 10*. to £0. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


May 4. At Cawnpore, Mrs. George Daly, of a 
daughter. 

1 1. At Benares, the lady of George M.unwaring, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

10. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. R. Hughes, H.M. 
13th Lt. Inf., ot a son. 

— At Muttra, the lady of Capt. J. Wooie, 10th 

L.C., of a son. „ , 

10. At Kurnaul, the lady of Capt. John Angelo, 
3d L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Francis Macnaghten, 

Esq., C.S , of a son. , , . , lf 

21. At Nusseerabad, the wife ot Mr. Collins, of 
twin daughters. 

23 At .Saugor, the lady of Lieut. Wilhs, cngi- 
nejrs, of a son. 

— At Meerut, Mrs. B. Simon, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J Jahans, of a son. 

25. Mrs. M. A. Larkersteen, of a «on. 

2(1. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. W. S. Mac- 
kay, of a daughter. 

211. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt. Henry W. 
Bellew, D.A.Q.M.Gcn., of a daughter. 

31. Mrs. (’.Davenport, of a daughter. 

— At Challah factory, Mrs. Lloyd, of a son. 
June 1. At sea, on board the Genet al Kyd, the 

iady of Capt. Claud Douglas, 14th N L, of a 
daughter. 

— At Muttra, the lady of Assist. Surg. James 
McRae, horse artillery, of a daughter. 

2. At Bhaugulpore, the lady of W. H. Urqu- 
hart, Esq., of a son. 

3. At Neemuth, the lady of Capt. Arthur Cole 
Spottiswoode, of a daughter. 

4. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. J. H. Hampton, 
Doth N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of Capt. George 
Thomson, sub-assist, com gen., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. Rouse, of the 
Buffs, of a daughter. 

5. At Cawnpore, the lady of Godfrey T. Greene, 
Esq., engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Cuttack, the lady of Wm. Tayler, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. A. Popham, of a daughter. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. Von Lintzgy, of a son. 

* *— At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Shelverton, of a son. 

10. AtCalcutta, Mrs. J. L. Dunnett, ofason. 

11. AtCalcutta, Mrs. Scott, ofason. 

12. Mrs. Donald Mercado, of a son. 

— Mrs. W. B. Carbery, of a daughter. 

14. At Chandernagore, Mrs. Ouract, of a sou. 

15. Mrs. John Mendes, of a daughter. 

16. Mrs. Chas. Brownlow, of a son. 


marriages. 

May 12. At Calcutta, Mr. James Dearden to Mn. 
Mary Augusta Abbott. 

15. At Meerut, Lieut. B. A. E. S. Hutchinson, 
H.M. 20th Foot, to Helen Lucy, second daughter 
of Mr. H. Martmdell, secretary Military Fund. 

20. At Mhow, Lieut. E. P. Bryant, 68th N.I., to 
Miss Sarah Anne Johnson. 

21. At Meerut, R. B. Pennington, Esq., 1st bri- 
gade horse artillery, to Ellen, youngest daughter of 
T. Nupall, Esq., of Watford, Hertfordshire. 

27. At Loodiauah, A. B. W. L. McGregor, Esq., 
m.d., assist surgeon, horse artillery, to Anna Ca- 
roline, eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. Skardon. 

28. At Sylhct, Alexander Grant Glass, Esq., 
youngest son of the late Colonel A. Glass, of Abbey 
Park, N B., and late of the Bengal artillery, to 
Margaret Ashley, third daughter of Capt. Wm. 
Bruce, I. N., of Balligunge, Calcutta. 

30. At Calcutta, Edward Oakes, Esq., to Mrs. 
Mary Foster. 

June 1. At Calcutta, Henry Beetson, Esq., go- 
vernment contractor for export of salt, Cuttack, to 
Miss Mary Hailey, 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. John Harris to Miss Elisa- 
beth Leopold. 

8. At Calcutta, Lieut. C. W. Montriou, I. N., 
to Miss Eh/.a Fergusson. 

— AtCalcutta, Mr. G. Crane to MissF. B. Man- 
sel, only daughter of Mr. H. Manse], of Calcutta. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Burke to Mrs. 
Mary Wright. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. John Maltheas D’Soiata to 
Miss Jane Olivia Bird. 

15. AtCalcutta, George C. Plowden, Esq., civil 
service, to Miss Elizabeth Anne Routledge. 

19. At Calcutta, Mr. John Wm. Gaumissc to 
Mrs. Sophia Breen. 

DEATHS, 

Ajml 2. At Secrole, Benares, Lieut. W. II. E. 
Colebrookc, of the faith regt. N.I. 

8. At Patna, Mrs. Juliana Neville, aged 54. 

14. In tlie Martaban River, on board the bark 
P i/ihe, on Ins passage to Calcutta, Lieut. H. Jer- 
vis, of H.M. (52d regt. 

May III. At Simla, Capt. J. E. Debrctt, of the 
artillery regiment. 

11. At Ilooghly, Louisa, wife of Mr. C. Camp- 
bell, provisioned aged 19. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Marian White, aged 40. 

12. At Chandernagore, Mr. F. M. Denis, former- 
ly an indigo planter, in his 34th year. 

17. At Goiuckpore, Anne, wife of Mr. J. F. Ca- 
sabon, aged 23. 

— At Calcutta, Sophia Frances, daughter of 
Mr. John Raban, aged 18. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Smith, relict of the late 
Mr A. Smith, aged 88. 

23. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. (’. Grocnough, widow 
of the late Mr. James Greenough, aged 28. 

24. At Simla, Lieut ('has. Edward Davis, of 
tlictiJd regt. N.L, aged 29. 

— AtCalcutta, Mrs. Anna Coles, wife of J. R. 
Coles, Esq., aged 35. 

25. AtCalcutta, Mr. John Harclliss, of the salt 
golah, aged 32. 

28. At Subathoo, John Coulter, Esq., Burgeon, 

3d battalion artillery. 

30 At Calcutta, Mr. H. G. A. Howe, aged 23. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. White, aged 34. 

31. At Bancoorah, Lieut. James Awdry, of the 
55th N.L, junior assistant to the Governor-general, 
in Ramghur. 

— At Sultanpore, Benares, Capt. John Nlcol- 
son, of the 8th regt. L.C. 

June 2. At Calcutta, Miss Eliza Kcitch, aged 20. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. Smyth, lady of D. Car- 
michael Smyth, Esq., of the civil service. 

— AtCalcutta, Miss Matilda Brown, aged 25. 

6. At Delhi, Mr. Assist. Surg. Storm. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. II. W.Smethurst, aged 34. 

12. At Calcutta, Catherine, wife of Joseph Da 
Cruz, Esq., aged 33. 

16. AtCalcutta, Martha Margaret, wife of Mr. 
Peter Palmer, and only daughter of the late Capt. u 
W. Moore, H.M. 4th Royal Vet. Bat., aged 32. f 

— At Calcutta, Gertrude, wife of Mr. George 
Thomas, inspector of St. John’s Cathedral Dis- 
trict Charitable Society, aged 32. 

10. At Calcutta, Lieut. Col. J. II. Cave, of the 
Bengal army, aged 54. , 

17 In the Bay of Bengal, Robert Bdrron, Esq., 
purser of H.M.S. Wolf, aged 12. 
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— Mr. Gcntloom Aviet, senior, aged 62. 

I Ait fly. At Muttra, Ensign Trafford, 74th N.I. 

— At Lucknow, Meer Mehndy Khan. 

— At sea, on board the St. George, Lieut San- 
ders, Bengal artillery. 

iMaSme. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

FEES ON COMMISSIONS. 

Fort St. George, June 23, 1835.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to notify that no tees will be here- 
after levied on commissions granting back 
rank to officers of the Madras army. 

This cancels the rule laid down in para. 
6, page 1 18 of the code of pay regulations. 

ALLOWANCES TO PAYMASTERS. 

Fort St. Georye, July 7, 1835 — In lieu 
ot the office allowance (King’s or Com- 
pany’s) at present drawn by paymasters of 
his Majesty’s regiments on this establish- 
ment, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to authorize from the 
1st instant, the same scale as drawn by 
the corresponding grade of his Majesty’s 
seivicein Bengal, namely. 

H. a. P. 

A paymaster of light dragoons f>5 5 4 
Ditto regiment of loot... 78 10 8 

THE LATE OPERATIONS AGAINST COORG. 

Fort St. George , July 9, 1835. — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directois in the mili- 
tary department, under date the 18th Feb. 
1834, is published for the information of 
the ai my • — 

“13. The judicious measures adopted 
by you to bring the contest w ith the Coorg 
rajah to a speedy and honourable conclu- 
sion, and which have been attended with 
such eminent success, are entitled to our 
entire approbation. 

“ 14. The ability, gallantry, and energy, 
exhibited by Col. Lindesay of his Ma- 
jesty’s 39th regiment of foot, in command 
of the Coorg field force, and by Col. 
Foulis and Lieut -Col. Steuart, com- 
manding columns of attack, entitle those 
officers, and particularly Col. Foulis, to 
our warmest approbation. 

“ 15, We concur with the Governor- 
general and Commander-in-chief in ex- 
empting Col. Waugh from blame, and 
consider the perseverance with which the 
main object of the operations of his column 
was followed up, as reflecting the greatest 
credit upon that officer; and we trust that 
the result of the investigation into the 
proceedings of the north-western auxiliary 
column will enable us to bestow the same 
measure of approbation upon the conduct 
of Lieut.-Col. Jackson. 

“ 16. Our acknowledgments are not 
less due to the other officers, staff, end 
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regimental ; to the non commissioned 
officers and privates, both European and 
Native, composing the Coorg field force ; 
for the courage and discipline displayed 
by them in this short and successful 
military operation. 

“ 17. We desire that these sentiments 
may be communicated in General Orders 
to all the troops under your command.” 

Extracts of letters from General Lord 
Hill, G.C.B., commanding-in-ehief, to 
the address of Lord William C Bentinck, 
G.C. B., &c., dated Horse Guards, Oct. 
22 and Nov. 22, 1834:— 

“ I have had the honour to receive 
your lordship’s letter of the 2‘2d May, 
transmitting a copy of your General Order 
on the termination of the war against the 
Itajali of Coorg ; and I beg leave to offer 
to your lordship my best congratulations 
on the success of that operation. 

“ Having felt it my duty to lay your 
communication before the King, and to 
solicit his attrition to the terms m which 
you speak of the conduct of Col. Lindesay 
ol H. M. 39th regt., to whom you con- 
fided the command ot the field toice, I 
have the honour to acquaint you, that the 
King has remaiked, with much satisfac- 
tion, that the ability and judgment ot Col. 
Lindesay, in the peilormanee ot this im- 
portant sol vice, have been eminently con- 
spicuous; and in testimony of his loyal 
approbation, Ills Majesty has been pleased 
' to nominate bun a Knight Commander of 
the Rojal Guelphic Older, the decoration 
of which will he duly transmitted to him 
by the llanouu.m minister at this court.” 

“ The King deeply laments the loss of 
Lieut. Col. Mill, of the 55th regt., who 
devoted himself, most gallantly but use- 
lessly, to rescue the detachment to which 
he belonged from defeat ; but be is gra- 
tified to learn that the conduct of the 
officcis and men ot the 55th regt., under 
circumstances of no oi dinary difficulty, 
_was highly praiseworthy.” 


COURTS MARTIAL. 

CAPT. II J. ELLIS. 

At Amec, Capt. Henry Joyer Ellis, 
of II. M. 41st or Welch regiment of 
infantry, was arraigned on the following 
charges : — 

First Charge .— ■“ For having, at Moul- 
mein, on or about the 25th Feb. 1834, 
refused to take certain cumblies which had 
been ordered for the purpose of making 
great coats for the men of his company, 
in compliance with a regimental order 
issued by Lieut.-Col. Edward Purdon, of 
H.M. 4 1 st or Welch regt. of infantry, 
dated Moulmein, 21st Aug. 1833. 

Second Charge.—" For conduct to the 
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prejudice of good order find military dis- 
cipline, in the following instances : — 

1st Instance. — “ In having at Moul- 
mein, on the 27th Feb. 1831, neglected 
to comply with the regimental order 
issued by me, bearing the same date, in 
which I directed that officeis commanding 
companies should settle with the acting 
quarter-master of H.M. 41st or Welch 
regt. of infantry for the cumblies served out 
by him for the use of the companies about 
to proceed to Madras, of which his ( Capt. 
Ellis’s) formed one. 

2d Instance.— “ In having, at Monl- 
mein, on or about the 4th March 1834, 
insubordinately and disrespectfully stated 
that he would not hold himself responsible 
for the cumblies issued for the use of the 
men of his company, in conformity with my 
regimental order of the 27th Feb. 1834. 

3d Instance — “ In having, at Arnee, 
on the 4th Dec. 1834, in a letter addressed 
to the adjutant of H.M. 41st or Welch 
regt. of infantry, expressed his determina- 
tion not to adjust the remaining balance 
due to Lieut, and Acting Qr.-master 
Tul Ion of H M. 4Kt regt, on account of 
the aforesaid cumblies ; so persevering in 
this insubordinate determination, notwith- 
standing the injunctions to the contrary 
conveyed in a letter from the deputy 
assistant adjutant general of the centie 
division of the army, dated 15th Dec. 
1834. 

4th Instance. — “ In having, at Arnee, 
on the 19th Jan. 1835, addressed a letter 
to the acting adjutant of H.M. 41st or 
Welch regt. of infantry, in which he casts 
tin warrantable reflections on my character 
as an officer and a gentleman. 

“ The above being in breach of the 
Articles of War. 

(Signed) “ Joseph Simmons, Capt. 

“ H.M. 41st or Welch regt. oflnf.” 


“ Arnee, March 4, 1835.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding .- That the prisoner is not 
guilty on the fiist charge. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the first 
instance of the second charge. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the second 
instance of the second charge, with the 
exception of the words “ insuboidmately 
and disrespectfully” 

That the prisoner is guilty of the tlinu 
instance of the second charge. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the tourtn 
instance of the second charge. 

The Court, having found the prisoner 
guilty to the extent above stated, doth 
sentence him, the said Capt H* J* 1 > 
of H.M. 41st or Welch regt of infantry, 
to be placed two steps lower in his regi- 
mental rank ; namely, next below Capt. 
Wm. Dempster of the same regiment, 
and further to be reprimanded m such 


manner as Ilis Exc the Commander-in- 
chief may sec fit to direct. 

Approved and con finned. —Capt. Ellis 
is hereby reprimanded for his perseverance 
in insubordinate opposition to authority, 
and for the unwarrantable reflection? cast 
by him on the character of bis superior 
officer. 

(Signed) R. W. O’ Callaghan, 
Lieut.- General. 

Madras, March 25, 1835. 


CAPT. C.. M. ARTHUR. 

At Bangalore, on the Oth April 1835, 
Capt. G. M Arthur, of the 20th regt. 
N I , was arraigned on the following 
charges 

Charge .— “ I charge Capt. George 
Munro Arthur, of the 20th regt. N.I., 
with conduct scandalous and infamous, 
unbecoming the character of an otticer 
and a gentleman, in the following in- 


stances : — 

1st Instance. — “ For wilful and deli- 
berate falsehood, in having, when in 
command of a detachment of the 20th 
regt. N I , at Veerajunderpett, in Coorg, 
in Apiil 1831, asserted, some time be- 
tween the 0th and Kith of that month, 
in piesence of Lieut. Col. Brock uml 
other officers of H.M. 48th regt., that 
he, Capt. G M. Arthur, had shot three 
men in the Iluggul Pass. 

2d Instance — “ With conduct degrad- 
ing to an o lfiecr and a gentleman, in hav- 
ing, between the above-named periods, 
at the same place, and before the same 
officers, when complaining of the lack of 
hospital toties, said that he, Capt. G. 
M. Aithur, had acted as toty for them, 
meaning the officers then at Vccrajundcr* 
pett, and that he had taken it away with 
his own hands. 

3d Instance.— “ With conduct de- 
grading to the character of an officer, at 
Naciuiaad, in Coorg, on the 3d of May 
1834, in allowing information regarding 
the first instance to be given him by me, 
at the regimental mess table, when there 
were guests present, without, either at 
the time or subsequently, taking any 
measures to clear his character from such 
a report, or to establish the veracity of it. 

4th Instance. — “ With having, at the 
same place, on the same day, and at the 
same time, suffered the following remark to 
be applied to him by me regarding the as- 
sertion contained in the first instance, with- 
out either then or subsequently taking any 
measures to vindicate his « h r. cter °{ 
disprove the assertion : Capt. Arth , 
publicly contradicted the assertion, for the 
credit of my regiment, knowing that it 
was not fact,' or words to that effect. 

5th Instance. — “ In having, on the 
same day, at the same time and place, 
affected ^to treat the whole of the afore- 
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named grave assertion as a joke, raised 
at his expense by the officers of H M. 
48th regt., and although told that it was 
not a joke, said 1 he wished the officers 
would not amuse themselves at his ex- 
pense,’ which remark caused Brev. Capt. 
Mountsteven, of H.M. 49th regt., to say 
publicly, ' Capr. Arthur, be good enough to 
repeat that again, and I shall be most 
happy to send the message to the officers 
of H. M 48th regt. or words^o that effect. 

6th Instance — “ In having, at Nlaca- 
nnad, in Coorg, some time between the 
I8th and 30th of April 1834, in the cut- 
cherry, allowed Lieut. Shelly of the 20th 
regt. N.I., to tell him, that the common 
report, current in the western column, 
was, that he, Capt. Arthur, had got into a 
dooly, at the ascent ot the pass, and 
during the fighting on the 3d April, and 
furthermore, that the said dooly was be- 
ingpussed up for a wounded man ; to this 
Capt. Arthur replied, ‘ whoever told you 
that, Shelly, is a scoundrel ; it is entirely 
false,’ or words to that effeet ; without, 
either at the time or subsequently, taking 
any measures to clear his character from 
such an aspersion ; such conduct being un- 
becoming the character of un officer and a 
gentleman. 

7th Instance . — “ In having, during a 
period extending from the 3d of May to the 
24th of Dec 1834, particularly oh the 3d 
May, and some time between the 18th and 
30th of April 1834, both on parade and 
other places.allowed a scries of expressions 
to be made use of towards him, which ex- 
pressions he now calls a system of annoy- 
ance, and covert and indnoet insult, with- 
out at any one period taking measures to 
vindicate his character, and put a stop to 
such remarks; such conduct being unbe- 
coming the chai actor of an officer and a 
gentleman. 

8th Instance. — “ In having, on the 
27th Dec. 1834, prefeired a false and un- 
just complaint against me to the officer 
commanding the regiment, in which com- 
plaint lie, Capt. Arthur, accuses me ‘ of 
persisting, in a covert and insidious man- 
ner, in a course of indirect insult to- 
wards him,’ he having, four hours pre- 
vious, at a meeting of officers of the re- 
giment, said he had no ill-will towards 
me; and when asked by me the reason of 
his forbearunce, if he considered himself 
pointed at, said 4 he had never observed 
any so pointed as to be able to notice 
them such assertion being at variance 
with the third instance of the First 
Charge, and the complaint set forth in 
the first part of this instance, tending to 
injure my character as a member of so- 
ciety. 

Second Charge, 1st Instance. — “ For 
gross neglect of duty, in the Huggul 
Pass, on the 3d of April 1834, in not 
leading his company* (the light company, 


20th regt.) into action, pretending the 
men were backward and unwilling to ad- 
vance. 

2d Instance. — " In leaving the com- 
mand of his company and getting into a 
dooly during the action and ascent of the 
Huggul Pass, on the 3d of April 1834. 

“ The above being in breach of the 
Articles of War. 

(Signed) Thos. Wakeman, Lieut. 

“ 20th regt. N.I.” 

*' Bangalore, Dec. 29, 1834 ” 

Upon which charges the Court came 
to the following decision : — 

Finding on the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th instances of the first 
charge,— that the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the 1st and 2d instances ot the 2d 
charge,— that the prisoner is not guilty. 

And the Court doth acquit the prisoner 
most fully and most honourably of all and 
every part of the charges preferred against 
him. 

JRemark hj Court. — The Court, after a 
patient and minute investigation of every 
point connected with the conduct of 
Capt. Arthur, having been enabled to 
perform the pleasing duty of recording a 
full and honourable acquittal, feels it their 
imperative duty most respectfully to 
bring to the notice of his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under which the charges 
against Capt. Arthur have originated and 
been matured ; it will be evident to his 
♦ Excellency from the proceedings, that 
they have not been preferred from a wish 
to promote the good of the semce, but 
have arisen rather from private feelings, 
m which personal interest appears to have 
had a prominent share, and which feel- 
ings the Couit arc sorry to obscive have 
not been confined to the prosecutor alone. 

(Signed) R. Home, Lieut col. 

and President. 

Approved and confiimed. 

(Signed) R. W O’Cai.lac.han, 
Licut.gcn. and Com -in-cluef. 

Madras, June 3, 1835. 

Capt. G. M. Arthur, of the 20th regt. 
N.I., is released from arrest, and will re- 
turn to his duty. 

ENS. W. L. SEPPINGS. 

At Bangalore, Ensign William Lawless 
Seppings, of the 4th Regt. N. I , was tried 
upon the following charge : — 

Charge.—" I charge Ens Wm. Lawless 
Seppings, of the 4th Regt. N. I., with 
conduct unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in having, at Ban- 
galore, on the morning of the 20th April, 
1835, on the public road, struck me, his 
superior officer, a violent blow with his 
clenched hand in the face I being at that 
time on duty as officer of the day. 
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“ The above being in breach of the Ar- 
tides of War. 

(Signed) “ P-A S Powys, Lieut. 4th N I. 
“ Bangalore, May 17th, 1835.” 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding — -That the prisoner is guilty of 
the charge, with the exception of “ con- 
duct unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman,” of which the Court do 
acquit him. 

Sentence — The Court, having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said Ens. W. L. 
Seppings, of the 4th Regt. N.I., to be re- 
primanded in such manner as his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief may be pleased to 
direct- 

Remark by the Court. — The Court have 
been induced to pass so lenient a sentence 
in consequence of Lieut. Powys having 
been the aggressor, by laying violent hands 
on the prisoner, by whom a blow was 
struck, in a moment of irritation, when 
under great excitement 

(Signed) It. Home, Lieut. Col. 

and President. 
Confirmed, and Ens. Seppings is hereby 
reprimanded accordingly. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callaohan, 
Lieut Gen. and Com. -in- Chief. 
Madras, June 10th, 1335. 

Ensign Seppings is released from arrest, 
and will return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Mat/ 5. John Bird, Esq., to be head-assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

12. A. Crawley, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Combaconum. 

G. M. Ogilvie, Esq., to be third Judge of pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for southern 
division. 

C. R. Cotton, Esq., to be principal collector and 
magistrate of Canara. 

M. Lewm, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
of Rajahmundry. 

P. Grant, Esq., to be collector and magistrate of 
Guntoor. 

G. Bird, Esq., to be judge and criminal judge of 
Canara. E. P. Thomson, Esq., to act for Mr. 
Bird, until further orders. 

W. Dowdeswell, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Rajahmundry. 

Capt. Norfor permitted to resign office of master 
attendant at Cuddalore and Porto Novo, from 20th 
June. 

15. F. LasceUes, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Chittoor. 

W. Harrington, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Chicacole. 

A. E.' Angelo, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
Joint crinimal judge of Guntoor. 

W. Lavie, Esq , to be sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Canara. 

F. Anderson, Esq., to be additional sub-collector 
and Joint magistrate of Canara. 

G. Sparkea, Esq., to be head assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Malabar. 

D. White, Esq., to be assistant to principal col- 
lector and magistrate of Malabar. 

H. Forbes, Esq., to act as head assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 

19. Wm. Brown, Esq., to be Persian translator 
to government, in room of H. Chamier, Esq., 

«rf«flL<ftur.N.S.VoL.18.No 72. 


wno, at his own request, has been permitted to 
relinquish appointment. 

. $ ' Cr ?^’ E ^‘* t0 act u Judge criminal 

judge of Chicacole. 

J. H. Bell, Esq., to be an assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Rajahmundry. 

R. W. Chatfleld, Esq., to 1* second assistant to 
prmnpul collector and magistrate of Madura. 

26. R. D. Parker, Esq., to act as subcollector 
and joint magistrate of Cuddapah. 

29. J. C. Scott, Esq., to be assistant judge aad 
joint criminal Judge of CanarA. 

H. F. Duraerque, Esq., to be assistant judge of 
Adawlut of zillan of Canara. 45 

June 2. J. C. Morris, Esq., to act as superin- 
tendent and treasurer of government bank. 

Mr. Robert Skill to be actuary and accountant 
of government bank. 

5. P. B. Smollett, Esq., to act as Junior deputy 
secretary to Board of Revenue, but to remain in 
charge of collectorate of Mssulipatam, until re- 
lieved by Mr. Wioughton. 

1(5. F.. B. Wrey, Esq., to resume his duties as 
judge and criminal judge of Rajahmundry. 


T. E. J. Boileau, Esq., to act as 3d-judge of 
i(u and circuit for northern 


r.. y ■ uuiicau, esq., ui act as ;ia-JUU| 

S rovlnml court of appeal and circuit for nor 
lvision. 


Edward Maltby, Esq., to act as additional sub- 
collector and Joint magistrate of Canara, during 
employment of Mr. Anderson as acting subcollec- 
tor. 


19. Mr. J. F McKennie to be master attendant 
at Cuddalore and Porto Novo from 20th June, In 
room of Capt. R. W. Norfor resigned ; and until 
farther orders to act as assistant-master attendant 
at Madras, without prejudice to his app. as sheriff 
of Madras. 

Mr. J Homier to act as master attendant at 
Cuddalore and Porto Novo, until relieved by Mr. 
McKennie, or until further orders. 

2(3. A. I. Cherry, Esq., to act as cashier to go- 
vernment bank and as assistant to to subtrea- 
surer. 


R. B. Sewell, Esq., to act as deputy secretary 
to government In departments under chief secre- 
tary’s immediate charge, 

AS. R. McDonnell, Esq., relieved from office of 
member of marine board and commercial com- 
mittee, at his own request. 

30. W. A. D. Inglis, Esq., to be sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Ganjam. 

Thomas Harris, Esq., to be assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

G. M. Swinton, Esq., to be assistant to ditto 
ditto of Cuddapah, 

July 3. W. B. Hawkins, Esq., to be assistant to 
ditto ditto of northein division of Arcot. 


The Court of Directors have appointed Capt. R. 
W. Norfor to the office of assistant to the master 
attendant at Madras, vacant by the decease of Mr. 
Atkinson : salary Rs. (3,000 per annum. 


Attained Rank.— As Senior Merchants i R. Gard- 
ner, on 14th May 1835; H. V. Conolly, 19th do. | 
A. Mellur, 30th June 1835. -As Junior Merchants : 
G. L. Prcndergasc, on 11th April 1835; E. C. Lo- 
vell, 25th do.; E. Smith, 13th June 1835 j R. Da- 
vidson, 16th do. ; C. H. Forbes, 7th do. 


Pet mitted to Resign Company's Sendee.— May 19. 
Brooke Cunliffe, Esq. 


Furlough t, 8(0.— April 24. T. B. Roujpell, Esq., 
to Europe, for health.— May 29. H. Y. Conolly, 
Esq., to Calcutta, for six months, on private 

affairs June 6. J. G. S. Bruere, Esq., from 26th 

May 1835 to 30th June 1836, to Neilgherrv Hills, 
for health.— 19. James Fraser, Esq., to Europe, 
from Cape of Good Hope, for health.— July 7* T. 
R. Wheatley, Esq-* to Europe, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, April 28, 1835. — Capt. R. 
’horpe, 2Jth N.I , to act as fort adj. of Fort St. 
leorge until further orders, v. Alexander removed. 

(2 K) 
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Infantry. May. Wm. Isacke, from 25th N.I., to 
be lieut. col., v, Jackson dec. ; date of com. 1st 
April 1835. 

25th N.I. Capt. John Ross to be major, Lieut. 
John Mann to be capt., and Ens. J. W. Farran to 
be lieut., in sue. to Isackeprom.; date of corns. 
1st April 1835. 

Capt. George Wright, 10th N.I., to be deputy 
assist, qu. mast. gen. to northern diviglon of army, 
v. Coxe dec. 

May 1.— Lieut. Col. W. Garrard to be chief en- 
gineer. 

Lieut. W. 11. Atkinson, corps of engineers, to be 
superintending engineer to Nagpore subsidiary 
force. 

Assist. Surg. 0. Harding to be permanent assis- 
tant to medical othcer in charge of general hospi- 
tal at presidency. 

Ist-Lieut. F. Ditmas, corps of engineers, to act 
as assist, civiFengineer in 1st division during ab- 
sence of 1st- Lieut. Vardon in 2d division. 

Ist-Lieut. H. A. Lake, corns of engineers, to act 
as assist, civil engineer ib 3a division during ab- 
sence of ist-Lieut. Best. 

May 5.— Assist. Surg. John Lovell app. to medi- 
cal charge of zillah of Cuddapah. 

Assist. -Surg. James Lawder to be surgeon, v. 
Geddes retired j date 27th April 11135. 

May 8.— Lieut. F. I.. Nicolay to be adj., v. 
Symes returned to Europe. 

May 19.— Assist. Surg. Win. Gilchust app. to 
medical charge of farm in Mysore, v Assist. Surg. 
Lawrence, at lus own request placed at disposal 
of Com.-in-chief. 

Messrs. John Kerbcy, George Morrogh, m.d,, 
and Wm. Mackenzie, a.m., admitted on estab. as 
assist, surgeons, and directed to do duty, — former 
under Surgeon of 2d hat. artillery at St. Thomas’s 
Mount; and two latter utidor surgeon of general 
hospital at presidency. 

Assist. Surg. G. Smith permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

May 2.— Colonel (Acting Brigadier Gen.) Sir P. 
Llndesay, c.n. and k c.n„ of II. M. 39th Foot, to 
be a brigadier general on staff of army, and to 
command southern division. 

Col. F. W. Wilson, c.B., of 39th N.T., to be a 
brigadier general on staff of army, and to com- 
mand ceded districts. 

Col. Thos. H. Smith, of 26th N.I , to com- 
mand Palaveram. 

Capt. R. B. Fitzgibbon, 5th L.C., to be pay- 
master at Trichinopoly, v. Hlghmoor prom. 

Lieut. J Airev, of H.M. 3d Foot, extra aide- 
de-camp to Right Hon. the Governor, to act as 
aide-de-camp during absence of Capt. Ft. Barron ; 
date 19th March 1835. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. C. A. Walker to be col., 
v. Grant dec.; date of com. 6th Dec. 18J4. 

25th N.I. Major Bryce McMaster, from 6th 
N.I., to be lieut. col. In sue. to Maj. Walker 
prom. ; date 6th Dec. 1834. 

6 th N.I. Capt. Hugh Mitchell to be major, 
Ljeut. F. A. Reid to be capt., and Ens. J. B. Hay- 
man to be lieut., in sue. to McMaster prom.; date 
of corns. 6th Dec. 1034. — Maj. Thomas Cox, from 
28th N.I., to be lieut. col., v. Gregory Jackson 
dec. ; date 1st April 1835. 

28 th N.I. Capt. H. Coyle to be major, Lieut. 
Chas. Bradford to be capt., and Ens. M. Beach- 
croft to be lieut., In sue. to Cox prom. ; date of 
corns. 1st April 1835. 

5 th L.C. Capt. R. L. Highmoor to be major, 
Lieut. Alex. McLeod to be capt., and Cornet F. 
Studdyto be lieut., v. Mansfield dec.; date of 
corns. ;2d May 1835. 

Europ. Regt. (left wing). Ens. J. L. Stephenson 
to be lieut, v. Young dec. ; date of com. 2d May 
1835. 

Cadets of Infantry W. G. Owen, A. J. Green- 
law, E. H. L. Moore, and A. K. Gore, admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. R. H. Rennick, James Supple, Wm. 
Rose, and Chas. Ferrler, admitted on estab. as 
assist surgeons *, and directed to do duty,— former 
under surgeon of horse artillery at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, and three latter under surgeon of general 
hospital at presidency. 


• Madras . [Dec. 

The services of Lieut. Col. Cox and Maj. R. L. 
HighmooT placed at disposal of Com.-ln-cntef for 
regimental duty, 

May2G.-7th N.I. Lieut R. H. Bingham to be 
rapt., and Ens. A. Richmond to be lieut, v. 
White dec. ; date of corns. 20th May 1834. 

Capt. C. Snell, 30th N.I., permitted to resign 
his app. In survey department from 1st July. 

Lieut S. C. Macpherson, 8th N.I., attached to 
Hyderabad survey, to relievo Capt Snell from 
charge of Nellore survey. 

May 20.— With n ference to G.Os. of 3d Dec. 
1824 and 6th March 1829, the following officers, 
exercising commands, to be brigadiers Col. C. 
A. Vigourcaux. i. n., of H.M. 45th regt., com- 
manding Hyderabad subsidiary force ; and Col. J. 
Woulfe, of inf , commanding Nagpore subsidiary 
force ; to be brigadiers of 1st class. — Cols. J. Allan, 
of H.M. 57th regt., commanding Malabar and Ca- 
naraj D. C. Kenny, of inf., commanding Trichi- 
nopoly; C. T. G. Bishop, of inf., commanding 
Bellary ; and T. II. Smith, of inf., commanding 
Palaveram; Lieut. Cols. John Briggs, of inf., 
commanding Bangalore; and G. M. Stcuart, of 
inf., commanding Vellore; to be brigadiers of 2d 
class. 

Maj. S. W. Steel, 51st N.I., to be deputy secre- 
tary to government in military department, and 
sec. to General Prize Committee, v. White dec.— 
Maj. Steel to continue to officiate as mil. sec. to 
Right Hon the Governor, during absence of Lieut. 
Col. Walpole. 

Lieut. Col. John Briggs, of 23d L.C., to com- 
mand Bangalore. 

Head-Quarters, Mail 1, 1835. — Lieut. Col. E, 
Cadogan removed from 25th to 15th N.I., and 
Lieut Col. W. Isacke (late prom.) posted to for- 
mer corps. 

May 21 — Surg. James Stevenson, 39th N.I., to 
proceed to Masuhpatam and act ns garrison sur- 
geon during absence of Surg. D. Reid, m.d., on 
leave 

The following removals and postings of Assist. 
Surgeons made :—S. Chippendall to 10th N.I. ; J. 
Flockton to 4th do.; A. J. Willfiom 10th to 3d 
do. ; J. Cardcw, m.d , to 30th do. 

Assist. Surg. W. P. Molle removed from general 
hospital, to do duty with H M. 45th regt.— Assist. 
Surg. J ('. Fuller, of 47 th, to do duty with 3d 
L Inf , till further orders. 

May 23 to 26. — The following young officers (re- 
cently arrived and promoted) to do duty, tits — 
Ensigns W. G. Owen with 2!)!h N.I. ; A. J. Green- 
law 29th do.; E H. L. Moore, 13th N.I.; and 
A. K. Gore, 29th do. 

Surg. George Meikle removed from ikith to 18th 
N.I., and Surg. James Lawder (late prom.) posted 
to former corps. 

F.m W. D. Grant, right wing Europ. regt., at 
Ins own request, removed to 5otn N.I. 

The following removals and postings ordered 
Col. C. A. Walker (late prom,) to 4th N.I.— Lieut. 
Cols. J. Napier from 6th to 35th do. ; B. McMaster 
(late prom.) to 6th do ; and T. Cox (late prom.) 
to 10th do. 


Fart St. Geoi/re, Jane 2.— Col. E. M. G. Showers, 
eommandnntof artillery, to be a brigadier of the 
1st class. 

Assist. Surg. G. Morragh, m.d., to do duty under 
surgeon of 3d bat. artillery at -St. Thomas’s 
Mount. 

June 5 — 2d-Lleut. J.W. Rundall, of sappers and 
miners, to take charge of superintending engi- 
neer’s department in centre division, until further 
orders. 

32d N.I. Lieut. Edward Baker to be qu. mast, 
and interpreter. 

Capt. H. C. Cotton, corps of engineers, to be 
civil engineer to 2d division, v. Drewry. 

26th N.I. Capt. James Bell to be major, Lieut 
Edw. Willis to be capt., and Ens. Wm. Scafe to be 
lieut , v. Coyle retired ; date 25th May 1835. 

The services of Maj. James Bell placed at dispo- 
sal of Com.-in-chlef for regimental duty. 

Capt. M. Joseph, 6th N.I., to act as paymaster 
at Trichinopoly, on his own responsibility, until 
relieved by Capt. Fitzgibbon. 
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The services of the following officers replaced at 
disposal of Com.-ln-chlef from dates specified:— 
Capt. D. Montgomerie, 7th L.C., late acting 
paym. at presidency, absent on sick cert., from 
this date; Lieut. O. H. Harper, 40th N.I., late 
paym. at Penang, from 7th June ; Capt. T. Stock- 
well, 28th N.L, late paym, at Moulmeln, from 
31st July 1835. 

June 9.— Capt. C. Bond, 47th N.I. (proceeding 
to England on furl.), to take charge of invalids, 
fiC. about to be embarked on ship Augusta Jeme. 

June lfi.— 2d- Lieut. S. E O. Ludlow, corps of 
engineers, to do duty under superintending engi- 
neer in preside cv division. 

Capt. II. C Cotton to act as civil engineer in 3d 
division, during absence of Capt. A. Cotton on 
sick certificate. 

Surg D. Bracken rklge having been permitted to 
resign anp. of r.illah surgeon at Bellary from 12th 
June, ms services placed at disposal of Coin.-in- 
cluef. 

June 19 33d N.I. Capt. John Tod to be major, 

Lieut John Hutchings to be capt., and Ens. H. 
Howard to be lieut., v. Glass dec. , date of toms. 
21st Jan. 1835. 

Cadet of Infantry C. II. Case admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

June 2*. — Capt. R Alexander, 48th N.L, to be 
assist, qu. mast, general of Hyderabad subsidiary 
torec, v. Bell prom. 

Gth N.I . Lieut. W. M. Gun tliorpe tobeadj., v. 
Reid prom. 

June 30.— Lieut. H. A. Kennedy, 14lhN.I., to 
art as aid de-camp to Brigadier Gen. Wilson, r 
commanding ceded districts. 

\m N.I. Ens. F. C. Hawkins to be lieut., v. 
Childers dec. ; date of coin. 21st Feb. 1835. 

Hrad-Qua) tet *, June 3 to 5 —Assist. Surgs. J. 
Cardew, m.d., and P. A. Andrew, m.i*., to do 
duty with 48th N.L, and to return to Madras with 
the troops relieved by that unps. 

Lieut. J. Gerrard and Ens. H. Crewe, 45th, to 
do duty with 10th N.L till return of their corps 
from Moulmein. 

June 18. -Assist. Surgs. S. Chippendall removed 
from 10th N.I. to 3d L.C., and T. D. Harrison 
fiom latter to former corps. 

June 19 and 23 Ens. C. II. Case (recently ar- 

rived and prom ) to do duty with 2‘>th N I. 

Lieut, G. Gordon, 48th N I., to assume charge 
of detail of that corps at Palaveram, and to hold 
himself In readiness to embark for Singapore. 

June 2 4 to 2(1— Lieut. Col. H. G. Jourdan re- 
moved from 21st to Kith N.I. ; and Lleuf. Col. T. 
Cox from 10th to 21st do. 

Ens. R. A. Uruere, 12th, removed, at his own 
request, to 33d N.L 

Deputies Judge Advocate General are posted as 
follows;— Capt. Cramer to IV. Distilct; Capt. Ne- 
pean to V. District, and to conduct duties of VI. 
District In addition, until further orders; and 
Capt. Osborne to IX. District. 

Fmt St. George, July 3.— Cant. G. A. Under- 
wood, corps of engineers, to lie superintending 
engineer In centre division, but to continue in 
command of corps of sappers and miners upon his 
present allowance, until further orders. 

Capt. Wm. Macleod, deputy assist, com. gen., 
to be assistant com. general. 

Lieut C. A. Moore, 9ub.-assist. com. gen., to be 
deputy assist, com. gen. 

Assist. Surg. James Glen permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Lieut, and Brcv. Capt. F. Eades, of 39th N.L, 
permitted to res gn app. of adj. of that corps, at 
Ills own request. 

lst-Lieut. Ditmas, corps of engineers, to be as- 
sistant of 2d class to civil engineer in first division. 

lst-Lieut. Lake, corps of engineers, to be assist- 
ant of 2d class to civil engineer in third division. 

2d-I,leut. Shaw, corps of engineers, to be assist- 
ant of 2d class to civil engineers in fourth division. 

July 7.— Brevet Rank.— I11 order toglveeffect 
to instructions received from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors consequent on nn arrangement sanc- 
tioned by his Majesty, the following officers of the 


Madras army are promoted to the rank of Colonel, 
by Brevet, from the dates specified 

Col. Edw. Edwards, 38th N.L, from 4th Fob. 
1832, and to stand above Col. Thos. Webster, of 
the Infantry. 

Cols. Gilbert Waugh, 32d N.I. 5 T. H. Smith, 
28th do. ; VV. C. Oliver, 41st do.; and E. M. G. 
Showers, of artillery ; from 22d Dec. 1832, and to 
stand above Col. F. W. Wilson, of the Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. John Collette, 6th L.C., from 21st 
Feb 1834, and to stand above Col. L. Wahab, of 
the Infantry. 

Lieut. Cols. H. Ravnsford, 7th L.C. ; and P. 
Cameron, 1st do ; from 15th May 1834, and to 
stand above Col. John Carfrac, of the Infantry. 

July 7.— Cadets of Cavalry W. C. R. Macdonald 
and J. G. S. Cadell admitted on estah., and prom, 
to cornets.— Cadets of Artillery F. G. Nuthall and 
A. T Cadell, admitted nn ditto, anil prom, to 2d- 
lieuts.— Cadets of Infantry C. H. Wmfleld, C. F. 
Gordon, It. A. Doria, G. H. F.ckford, Andrew 
Walker, Richard Cooper, and John Mylne, ad- 
mitted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

Col. P. Cameron, 1st L.C., to command Ban- 
galore, during absence of Brigadier Briggs, or 
until further orders. 

The services of Lieut. F. C. Cotton, civil engi- 
neer of 4th division, placed at disposal of Execu- 
tive Committee for construction of a breakwater 
in Madras Roads. 

Head-Ortai tei s, July 2.— The following removals 
and postings of Surgeons ordered Surgs. James 
Stevenson from 39th to 50th N I. ; l). a. Voung, 
trom 23th to 34th do. ; D. Brackenridge, from 5()th 
to 39th do. 5 A. E. Blest, m.d., from 34th to 28th 
do ; Assist. Surg. Joseph Lawrence, to 34th do. 

July 4 to 7.— Lieut. A. R. Beavan, 30th N.I., to 
act as adj. of that corpg, v. Eades resigned. 

Ens. E. R. Sibley, 37th, removed, at his own 
request, to 20th N.I. 

July 0 .— The following young officers (recently 
arrived and promoted) to do duty, r-ic.— Comets 
J. (1 S. Cadell, with 8th L.C.; W. C. R. Macdo- 
nald, 8th do.— 2d-Lieuts. F. G Nuthall, with 2d 
bat. artillery; A. T. Cadell, 3d do. — Ensigns John 
Mylne, with 10th N.L; C. F. Gordon and R. A. 
Doria, 12th do.; G. H. Etkford, 14th do.; An- 
drew Walker, 25th do. 5 C. 11. Wiufleld and Rich. 
Cooper, 291 h do. 


Rewind*. — The following officers have been 
deemed by the Commander-in-chief entitled to 
the reward authorised by Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors for proficiency in the Oriental languages. 


Lieut. and Qu. Mast. F. J. Needham, 30th N.I. ; 
Ens R. Crewe, 45th N 1. ; Lieut. E. Baker, 32d 
N.I.; Lieut, and Adj. W.W. Ross, 17th N.L; Ens. 
E. T. C'ox, 6th N.L; and Lieut. E. W. Y. Simp- 
son, acting adj. of 2d bnt. artillery— in Hindoosta- 
ncc— and exempted from further examination. 
Lieut. II. 1). Sheppard, 19th N.I.— in Ilindoo- 


stanee. 

Lieut, and Adj. Geo. Balfour, 4th bat. artillery, 
—in Persian. 


Permitted to Retire f/om Company’s Service. — 
Surg. Wm. Geddcs, from 27th April 1835 — Major 
H. Coyle, 28th N.L, from 25th May 1835, in com- 
pliance with his request. 


Returned to duty, fiom Europe.— May 15. Lieut. 
R. Taylor, 2d L.C — Capt. J. Ross, 15th N.L— 
Lieut. C. W. Burdett, 41st N.L— Ens. F. H. San- 
som, 41st do — lit. Assist. Surg. J. Flockton.— 
Cant. J. I). Stokes, 4th N.L— June 19 Lieut. 
Thos. Fair, 3d N.I. —July 7 * Lieut. COl. P. Came- 
ron, 1st L.C. 


Off. Reek tunny C'ol. Thomas Webster entitled 

to a half share from Fund, from 7th Dec. 1834, in 
consequence of death of Col, Alex. Grant, c.b., of 
infantry . 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Eioo/w.— April 28. Capt. C. Bond, ,47th N.I. 
-May 9. Assist. Surg. W. Evans, for health. -1 2. 
lent. J. Dods, 4th N.L, for health.— LieuLJ. L. 
. Trapaud, 33d N.L, for health.-LIeut T. H. 
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Zouch, 42d N<I., for health— May 22. Capt. W. 
G. Moore, 3d L.Inf., for health (from 27tn July 
1334, the date on which he proceeded to sea, on 
sick cert.)— Lieut. K. King, 15th N.I., for health. 
— Ens. R. P. BourdiUon, 43d N.I., for health— 
June 2. Surg. Samuel Stokes.— 9. Capt. Jas. Mel- 
lor, 20th N.l., for health— 16. Lieut. A. Worsley, 
51st N.I., for health— Assist. Surg. G. M. Wat- 
son, for health— 20. Sure. David Reid, M.D. — 
July 3. Ens R Jacson, 31st N.I., for health— 
Assist. Surg. R. Plumbe, for health (to proceed 
from Singapore)— Ens. T.BIackburne, 27th N.L, 
for health— 7. Capt. C. Snell, 30th N.l. 

To Visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe)— May 14. Lieut. P. Anstru- 
ther, horse artillery. 

To Cawnpore .— June 2. Lieut. J. Campbell, 38th 
N.L, from 1st July till 31st Dec. 1835, on private 
affairs. 

ToCalcutta .— May 22. Capt. J.D.Stokrs, 4th N.L, 
for three months, on private affairs— June 2. Ens. 
C. Hoseason, 50th N !., from 14th June till 14th 
Dec. *1835, on private affairs— July 3. Assist. 
Surg. J. Hamlyn, until 31st Jan. I83ti, for health. 

To Bomba y — May 12. Lieut. H. R. C King, Gth 
L.C , from 28th May till 28th Nov. 1835, on pri- 
vate affairs. 

To Sea . — May 12. Ens. R. O. Gardner, 50th 
N.l., until 1st Dec. 1835, for health— June 2. 
Capt. T. Bayhs, 1st bat. artillery, until 1st Jan. 
Itt37, for health (also to N. S. Wales . — Lieut. 
iBrev. Capt.) R. Mitchell, until 31st Oit. 1836, 
for health— 10. ('apt. A. T. Cotton, civil engi- 
neer In 3d division, until 30th June 1836, for 
health— 23. Brigadier John Briggs, 23d L.Inf., 
until 31st Dec. 1836, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Ainvals. 

April 30. Augusta Jesiie, Edlnborough, from 
Hobart Town— M av 1. Supeiior, Salmon, from 
Mauritius; and Asie, Drouet, from Bourbon— 2. 
Royal Saxon, Renner, from Sydney.— 8. Loid 
William Bentmck, Hutchinson, from Porto Novo; 
and Pioneer, Shankland, from Calcutta— 9 Hin- 
du, Lowthian, from Mauritius— 11. David Choke, 
Rayne, from Porto Novo— 13 Astrolabe, Figerou, 
from Pondicherry— 15. Capricorn, Smith, from 
Cape.— 20. Avoca, Boadle, and Rupatell, Wilson, 
from Bomliay— 25. P/emtei , Byron, from Bom- 
bay— 20. Demeuira, Brown, from Port Louis; 
and Drummore, M'Callum, from Mauritius— 27. 
Ijoutsa, Towle, from Singapore, Ate— Junk 5. 
H.M.S. Rose, Barrow, from Penang, and Lord 
Castlereagh, Tonk, from Bombay— 8. Colonel Ne- 
tvall , Kail, from Bombay— 9. II.M S. Raleigh, 
Quin, from sea— 13. Fanny, Sheriff, from Mauri- 
tius and Point Pedro; H.M.S. Atuhomai he, Chads, 
from a cruize ; and Severn, Draithwaite, from i -on- 
don and Cape— 16. Lonach, Driscoll, from Port 
Jackson— 17. H.M. brig Algeiine, Thomas, from a 
cruize— 18. Ane, Drouet, from Pondicherry— 19. 
Scalebp Castle, Sandys, from Bombay— 20. New 
Grove, Brown, from van Diemen's Land— 21- Ex- 
porter, Anwyl, from Mauritius. — 23. H.M.S. 
Wolf, Stanley, from a cruize — July 2. Colhng- 
wood. Hookey, from Port Louis. — 3. Abercrombie 
Robinson, Scott, from London ; and H.M.S. Zebra, 
McCrea, from a cruize.— 4. Geoige the Fourth, 
Waugh, from London; and Maiy Bibby, Neale, 
from Liverpool and Bombay —5. H.M. brig Alge- 
rine, Thomas, from a cruize— 6. Carron, Wilson, 
from Bombay— 7. Zephyr, Doig, from Batavia— 
9. London, Lamb, from Port Louis— 10. Brougham, 
Viles from Isle of France.' 

Departures . 

May 2. Camilla, Petne, for Covelong and Cal- 
cutta (not since heard of)— 9. Hindu, Lowthian, 
for Calcutta— 12. David Clarke, Rayne, for Cal- 
cutta— 13. Drongan, Mackenzie, for Connga.— 
14. George Hibmrt, Livesay, for London, via 
northern ports on the coast (was at Connga 25th 
June, crew sickly, six dead)— 15. Pioneer, Shank- 
land, for Philadelphia — 25. Eleanor, Timms, for 
Covelong and Calcutta — 30. Avoca, Boadle, and 
Demerara, Thom, for Ennore ; and Strath Edin, 
Cheap, for Calcutta— 31. General Kyd, Aplin, for 
Calcutta— JuNk 7- Ruparell, Wilson, for Cal- 
cutta.— 10. lan d Wm. Bentinck, Hutch bison, for 
London ; ana Astrolabe, Figerou, for Bordeaux. 
—11. H.M.S. Rote, Barrow, on a cruise— 12. 
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H.M.S. Raleigh, for Straits, Manilla, and China. 
—16. Fanny, Shertlff, for Ennore— 18. Renun 10- 
ntiu, Martin, for Pondicherry; and H.M. brig 
Algerine, Thomas, on 11 cruize. — 20. Lonach, 
Driscoll, for Calcutta; and Andromache, Chads, 
for Mauritius— 22. Erportci , Anwyl, for Calcutta. 
—23. Col. Newall, Kail, and Severn, Braithwaite, 
for Ennore and Calcutta — 27. Augusta Jessie, 
Edinborough, for London— July 2. Collingtvood, 
Hookey, lor Ennore and Calcutta.— 6. H.M. brig 
Zebra, McCrea, f r Sydney— 9. London, Lamb, 
for Ennore and Calcutta— 12. Claudlne, Ilea- 
thorn, for London. 

Freight to London ;July 11)— Deadweight, £3; 
light goods, £4. 4*. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS, 

April 23. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Ens. 
Philips, H.M. 54th regt., of a daughter. 

-:May 2. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. T. A. 
Souter, H.M., 57th regt., of ason. 

3. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. G. II. 
Sotheby, 34th L.L, of a daughter. 

6 . At Cannanore, the lady of Capt. Blaxland, 
51st N.I., of a daughter. 

7. Mrs. J. R. Leal, of a daughter. 

18. At Bellary, the lady of Major Warren, II.M. 
55th regt., of a daughter. 

20. At Dmdigul, tne lady of Capt. Fred. Daniel!, 
18th N.L, of a daughter. 

23. At Vizianagram, the lady of Assist. Surgeon 
Gilchrist, of a son. 

30. At Waltair, the lady of Capt. Geo. Wright, 
dep. assist qr. mast, gen., N.D., of a sow. 

June 1. At Madras, the lady of Capt. M. Me 
Neill, 0th L.C , of a daughter. 

2. At Palamcottah, the lady of Capt, John 
Hutchings, 33d N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Bolarum, the lady of Capt. A, Mottet, 
Nizam’s service, of a son. 

4. At Pondicherry, Mrs. C. Chatclier, of a 
daughter. 

6. At Mysore, Mrs. Van Ingen, of a son. 

13. At Salem, the lady of William Elliott, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

17. At the Mount, the lady of Lieut. G. Row- 
landson, artillery, of a son and heir. 

— At Kampteo, the lady of Lieut. T. J. Ryves, 
M.E. regt.. of a still-born child. 

19. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. Gunning, 
assist, adj. general, of a son. 

25. At Fort St. George, the lady of Brev. Capt. 
Spier, H.M 63d regt., of a daughter. 

26. At Madras, the lady of A. 1. Cherry, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

•28. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. Litch- 
field, bill L.C., of a son. 

July 1. At Madras, the lady of H. F. hansom, 
Esq., 41st N.l , of a son. 

2. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. Henry Col- 
beck, 4th regt., of a son. 

3. At Triilmiopoly, the lady of Lieut. Col. B. 
M‘ Master, commanding 6th N.I., of a daughter. 

5. At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of Capt. 
J. Wynch, horse artillery, of ason. 


MAHR1AGKS. 

ApnlR. At Secunderabad, Capt. A. E. Byam, of 
the Madras artillery, to Maria, widow of the late 
Lieut. Col. Grant. 

22. At Madras, Mr. W. Cooke to Miss B. Gre- 

f iory, eldest daughter of Mr. Jonas Gregory, 
ewellcr. 

May 1. At Madras, Mr. Thomas Dash wood to 
Grace, only daughter of Mr. F. R. Perriman. 

7. At Trichinopoly, Edw. Chuck Collins, Esq., 
6th L.C., to Gertrude Wrottesley, eldest daughter 
of the Baron De Kutzleben, Beut. col. command- 
ing 44th N.L 

11. At Arcot, Mr. John Edward Fransz to Miss 
Eliza Louisa Brunton. 

14. Mr. J. Janz to Mrs. M. Goodman. 

16. Mr. D. Kerr to Mrs. Maria Blake. 

19. At Secunderabad, Lieut. A. M. McCalfy, 
28th regt. N.L, to Eliza Ann Dickson* niece to 
Capt. Dickson, of the 50th regt. 

28. At Nellore, Mr. T. Warn to Miss Elisa Ross. 
30. At Madras, Thomas Jarrett, Esq., attorney- 
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at-law, to Elizi Julia, second daughter of the late 
Cant. David F. Chambers, of H M. 89th regt. 

June 10. At Bangalore, Capt. J. VV. Bay ley, 
20th regt. N.I., to Mary Anne Josephine, third 
daughter of William Phelan, Esq., of the city of 
Cashel, Ireland. 

— At Vepery, Mr. Henry Hinton to Mary Jo- 
hanna, eldest daughter of Mr. B. Johnson. 

10. At Bangalore, Lieut. Edward Brice, horse ar- 
tillery, to Harriot Amelia, second daughter of the 
late Joeiah Webbe Tuckett, Esq., of Berbice, 
South America. 

17- At Tranquebar, the Rev. A. C. Thomson, 
missionary, Tanjore, to Zelie Adelaide, daughter 
pf the late Rev. F. L. Mouner, professor, Copen- 
hagen, and sister to his Exc. the Governor of Tran- 
quebar. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 21. At sea, on board the Asia, Lieut. G. L. 
Childers, tilth regt. N.I. 

Api 1 1 18. At Madras, Miss A. S. Thorpe, aged 20. 

19. At Bellary, Brev. Capt. J. P. Sheppard, of 
Il.M. 55th regt. of Foot. 

28. At Madras of dropsy in the chest, the Right 
Rev. Father in God Archbishop Katchatoor, of 
Armenia, aged 80, who was on his tour of Nuncia- 
ture m India, from the see of Etchmiazin. 

Map 6. At Arnee, Lieut. John Laurie, of Il.M. 
41st regt. of Foot. 

10. At Arcot, after a few days’ illness, Harriet, 
wife or Capt. W. J. Butterwortn. 

13. At Cannanore, Anne, wife of Capt. M. 
13 lax land, 51st regt. N.I. 

— At Tranquebar, II. T. Fiellerup, Esq. 

21. At Goodoor, on route from Secunderabad to 
Madras, Capt. Thomas Email, of H.M. 45th regt. 

22. At Secunderabad, Brev. Capt. G II. Moore, 
of H.M 45lh regt. of Foot. 

23. At Secunderabad, Jemima, daughter of the 

late W. Durmer, Esq., of White Head’s Giove, 
Chelsea, aged 22. 

June 7. At Negapatam, Ensign J. T. Walker, 
of the 33d regt. N.I. 

13. At Secunderabad, Anna Whelan, wife of 
Abraham Goodall, Esq., assist, surgeon, horso 

17. At Madras, Arathoon Joseph Marooth, Esq. 

20. At Cuddalorc, Lieut. T. Brunton, of the 
Carnatic European Vet. Bat. 

23. At Secunderabad, Assist. Surg. William 
Woollett, of the 2(ith regt. N I. 

July 7. At the General Hospital, Ens. Thomas 
Blackbume, of the 27th regt. N.I. 

ISotn&aii. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &e. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay Castle , May 18, 1835. — With 
reference to the G. O. by the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general ot India in Coun- 
cil, dated 2d December last,* and pub- 
lished at Bombay the 26th of the same 
month, and in order to assimilate its ap- 
plication with the usage in Bengal, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to explain : 

1st. That it does not deprive a staff 
officer of a higher rate of any particular 
allowance granted in consideration of 
some local or other disadvantage, such as 
extra house-rent allowed to certain officers 
of the garrison staff, but is intended to 
abolish an objeetionuble and partial usage 
of certain staff officers drawing regimental 
allowances of a superior grade, putting the 
state to a greater expense than would have 
been incurred had the appointments been 
filled by officers of higher rank. 

* See vol. xvii. Register, p. 122. 
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2d- It is not to affect the salary fixed 
toi a captain holding the situation of in- 
specting engineer, or the additional or 
field hatta allowed by the Hon. Court to 
superintending surgeons. 

3d The regulation is applicable to all 
acting staff officers at the date of its pub- 
lication, and affects all incumbents who 
have been or may be promoted after that 
date in the departments in which they 
may be serving. 

INSPFCTING ENGINEERS. 

Bombay Castle, May 19, 1835 — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
lion the Court of Directors, dated the 
17th Dec 1834, is published for general 
information ; — 

Para . 3. “ When we authorized the ap- 
pointment of inspecting engineer to the 
scvcrul divisons of the army, it was our in- 
tention, that those offices should be held 
by the senior officers of engineers next be- 
low the chief (or acting chief) engineer. 

4 ‘‘ We cannot approve of the practice 
stated to prevail, of employing the officer 
next in rank to the chief engineer at the 
presidency. 

5. “ We are of opinion that the proper 
post of that officer is that of inspecting 
officer of a division. 

6. “ We therefoie direct, that the three 
senior officers next below the chief engi- 
neer be the inspecting engineers of the 
three divisions oi the army.” 

EQUIPMENT OF HOUSE AND FOOT ARTIL- 
LERY BATTERIES. 

Bombay Castle, May 20, 1835.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the material equip- 
ment of horse and foot artillery batteries 
shall in future consist as follows : — 

Horse Artillery Troops.— Eour R. P. 
six-pounder brass guns, with carriages ; 
two R.P. twelve-pounder brass howitzers, 
with carriages; eight R. P. ammunition 
carriages, with limbers ; and one store- 
cart, with limber. 

Foot Artillery Batteiies — Four It. P. 
nine-pounder brass guns, with carriages; 
two R. P- twenty four-pounder brass 
howitzers, with carnages ; six R. P. am- 
muniiion carriages, with limbers ; and one 
store-cart, with limber. 

SERVICES OF V. C. KEMBALL, ESQ. 

Bombay Castle , May 30, 1835— -V. C. 
Kemball, Esq , 1st member of the Medi- 
cal Board, having produced the pre- 
scribed medical certificate, is permitted to 
retire from the service from the first in- 
stant, agreeably with section 57, article 
58, of the 2d Suppl. to the Code of Milu 
tary Regulations. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council, finding himself called upon to 
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accord to Mr. Kemball, on his retire- 
ment, the public testimony usual in such 
cases, regrets that he cannot express him- 
self on the occasion, in the maimer which 
would have been most agreeable to his 
feelings. 

It would lead to injurious misapprehen- 
sions, if, at the instant in which the Go- 
vernor in Council had been obliged to 
discharge the painful duty of conveying 
to Mr. Kemball, for his insubordinate 
conduct in a particular instance, not only 
a heavy censure from the government of 
the Bombay presidency, but the severe 
reprehension of that of India, he were to 
use, respecting that officer, the language 
of unmixed praise. Nor indeed does lie 
deem himselt at liberty altogether to lose 
the recollection of Mr. Kcmball’s recent 
offence, amidst the commemoration of 
those advantages of long service, high 
character, and conspicuous station, which, 
far from palliating that offence, consti- 
tuted its chief aggravation. 

On the other hand, the motives of the 
Governor in Council might be entirely 
misconceived, were he to withhold at such 
a time the tribute due to Mr. Kemball’s 
great and unquestioned meuts lie be- 
lieves that he echoes the universal senti- 
ment, when he observes, that the profes- 
sional attainments of Mr Kemball, and 
the diligence and ability with which, dur- 
ing a course of thirty years, he has ap- 
plied those attainments to the practical 
exercise of his profession, could only he 
equalled by the uniform kindness of his 
deportment, and by the unimpeached vir- 
tues of his private life. In completing 
the privation which the loss of such qua- 
lifications is about to cause to the com- 
munity of this presidency, it is consola- 
tory to reflect that so distinguished a 
career cannot close without exciting 
other members of the profession to aspire 
after the same eminence, by pursuing a 
similar course of meritorious exertion. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. -COL. DICKSON. 

At a General Court Martial, holden at 
Poona, on the 30th March 1835, Lieut. - 
Col. Arthur Hill Dickson, of II M. 40th 
Regt., was charged us follows : — 

(The charges were given in our last 
number, p, 161.) 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding — On the 1st instance of the 
1st Charge — The Court is of opinion that 
the prisoner, Lieut. -Col. A. H. Dickson, of 
H.M. 40th Regt. is guilty of irregular, 
but not of highly irregular and oppressive 
conduct, as commanding officer of H.M. 
40th Regt. 

With regaid to the 2d instance of the 
1st Charge. --The Court is of opinion 
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that the prisoner, Lieut. -Col. Dickson, 
did cause two girls, named Mary Walsh 
and Anne Smith, to be punished with a 
horsewhip in the Orderly-room of H M. 
40th Regt , and also to be confined in 
darkened rooms at his quarters, which 
conduct they consider to be irregular, 
but not highly irregular and oppressive, 
as stated in the charge 

With regard to the 3d instance of the 
1st Charge.— The Court acquits the pri- 
soner of causing a girl, named Sarah 
Muitland, to he punished by receiving 
two dozen strokes with a cane on her 
hands on the 22d of May 1834, but al- 
though it docs not consider the punish- 
ment inflicted on the 23d or following 
day to have been one of unusual severity, 
it deems the conduct of Lieut. -Col Dick* 
son on the whole, as relating to the latter 
part of this instance of the charge, to 
liave been irregular and oppressive. 

On the 4tli instance of the 1st Charge. 
— The Court acquits the prisoner, Lieut. 
Col. Dickson, of ajl culpability in the se- 
veral stoppages therein enumerated, with 
the exception of that from Mrs. Walsh of 
one rupee, which appears to have been 
made on insufficient grounds, and is 
therefore irregular. 

In the above acquittal, the Court in- 
cludes the case of Mrs. Hynes and her 
two children, from whom fifty- four ru- 
pees was stopped and aftei wauls repaid, 
no evidence having been brought before 
it as to the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the grounds on which this stoppage 
was made 

On the 1st Additional Charge —The 
Court is of opinion that the prisoner, 
Lieut -Col. A. Hill Dickson, is not 
guilty, and does therefore acquit him. 

On the 1st instance of the 2d Additional 
Charge — The Court is of opinion that 
the prisoner, Lieut- Col. A. II Dickson, 
is guilty of the same. 

On the 2d instance of the 2d Addi- 
tional Charge.— The Court is of opinion, 
that the prisoner is guilty of the same. 

Sentence. — The Court, having found 
the prisoner guilty, to the extent above 
specified, of the Charges preferred against 
him in breach of the Articles of War, 
in such cases made and provided, does 
theicfore adjudge him, the said Lieut - 
Col. Arthur Ilill Dickson, to be dis- 
missed his Majesty’s service. 

(Confirmed.) 

(Signed,/ R. W O’Callaghan, 
Lieut.-Gen. comg. H.M. Forces 
Madras, 4th June 1835. in India. 

CIVTL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Paused Kramlrultum.— Mr. E. M. Stuart, in Gu- 
zerattee, from 2d June 1835. 

Resigned Campami's Service .— Jatner Henderson, 
Esq., from 1st July 1835. 

Fmloufffd— June 18. Mr. W. Clark, to England, 
for two years, on private affairs. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, June 2, 1035. — Cadet of In- 
fantry L. S. Hough admitted on establishment. 

June 6.— Lieut. W. Tophan, 7th N.I., to act as 
adj.to that regt., during absence of Lieut. Fallon, 
on Blck cert., as a temp, arrangement. 

June 9.— Major J. Algeo, H.M. <>th regt., to as- 
sume command of Deesa, from date of departure 
of Col. Salter for Bombay, as a temp, arrangement. 

June 10 Ens (\ Mellersh, 5th N.I., to be 

commissariat agent at Socotra. 

June ll.-Capt. C. W. Grant to be executive en- 
gineer at Belgaum, v. Capt. T. U. Jervis. 

Mr. II. C. Le Geyt (transferred from Inf. toCav. 
on 13th May ) promoted to cornet. 

The following officers, cadets of season 11)1*), to 
lie Capls. by brevet, from dates specified-— Lieut. 
A. P- Le Messuricr, 23d N.L, 21st May 1H35.— 
Lieut. J. D. femythc, 4th N.L, 2d June 1835. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. Barrington to lie civil sur- 
geon at Broach, v. Surg. McMorrjs, who vacates 
in consequence of promotion 
June 13.— Lieut. J. Estndge to take charge of 
office of superintending engineer, on departure of 
Capt. Waddington, as a temp, arrangement. 

June 15 Lieut. Bailey, of artillery, received 

charge of ordnance store department at Baroda 
from Lieut. Baynes, on 10th May. 

June 17.— Assist. Surg. Pritchard relieved from 
duty in Indian Navy on 15th May, and placed at 
disposal of Com.-in-c hicf. 

Returned to duty, from Europe .— June 11. Capt. 
H. Pelham, 10th N.I. 


DEATHS. 

Juno 9 Capt. R. C. Oakley, of H.M. 20th regt. 
7 . At Ahmedabad, aged 25, EtnilyJane, wife of 
Henry T. Cliatterton, F,sri., civil surg. of Kaira. 

10. AtUeesa, Mary Catherine, wife of William 
Parsons, Esq., sugeon, Jd L.C. 

Hi. At Bombay, Joseph Ronald, eldest son of the 
Rev. David Ronald, Saltcoats, North Britain, 
aged 18 


Crplon. 

siin-i-iNci. 

Arrivals . — May 22. Achilles, from London and 
Si. Helena.— June 11. M<n tune: Star, from London. 


HII.THS. 

Mm / 31 At Kandy, the lady of Dr. Austin, P/th 
regt , of a son. 

June 1. At Colombo, the lady of J. Herring, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Kandy, the lady of Lieut Morris, 117 th 
regt., of a son. 

3. At Colombo, the lady of P. E. Wodehouse, 
Ksq., ot a son. 

8. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Price, Ceylon 
regt., of a daughter. 

12. At Colombo, Mrs. Fncke, of a daughter. 

10'. Ac Jaffna, the lady oi Robert Atherton, Ksq., 
of a daughter. 

Lately. At Galle, the lady of Major Darrali, 
*)7thregt., of a son. 

— At Clnlaw, the lady of Dr. Murray, of a son. 


FURLOUGH. 

To Europe.— C apt. G C. Robinson, 4th N.L, 
for health. 

Cancelled . — That granted to Lieut. H. James, 
20th N.L, to Europe, on 3l)th May. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Junk 10. Victory, Biden, from London, Cape, and 
Ceylon ; and H.C. brig of war Euphrates, Denton, 
from Mocha and Socotra.— 14. S ullemnnv, McFar- 
lane, from China.— 19. Muhomedie, Mahomed Is- 
mael, from Red Sea, Judda, and Mocha (with the 
overland packet from England of 2d April).— 20. 
Ktero, Rawson, from Liverpool and Rio de Janeiro. 

Departures. 

Junb f>. Asia, Heselton, for Calcutta.— 8. Char- 
lotte, Melville, for China.— 10. Uohonda, Bell, for 
Calcutta.— 11. Helen, feel ford, for China; and 
H.C. schooner S/u.nnon, Warry, for Red Sea.— 17. 
William Ritihie, Keen, for Socotra; and Glenely, 
Langley, for Calcutta.— 18 Caledonia, Lancaster, 
for China; and C'unon, Cowman, for Calcutta.— 
21. Ranuer, Guy, for Liverpool; Mart/ Bibhy, 
Neale, for Madras; Canon, Wilson, for Madras; 
and Louisa, Durant, for Pondicherry. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS 

May 22. At Malcolm Peth, the lady of Archdea- 
con Carr, of a daughter. „ . 

27. At Mominabad, the relict of the late C. A. 
H. Tracy, Esq., Bombay civil service, of a son. 

29. At Aurungabad, the lady of Capt. J. S. 
Young, of H.H. the Nizam’s cavalry, of a son. 
June 1. At Baroda, Mrs. Bowley, of a daughter. 
15. On Colaba, the lady of Commander Wm. 
Lowe, Indian Navy, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 21. At Bombay, Mr. C. W. Allen, actant 
collector of customs, to Rosa, second daughter 01 
Francis Horne, Esq. , - . . 

Juneii. At Byculla, Capt. John Lloyd, of the 
Bombay artillery, to Jane, third daughter of Capt. 
D. Ross, masier attendant, Bombay. 

11. At Bombay, Mr. LcfevTeto Madame Buru- 
gori. 


Dutch linlJia. 


SHIPPING. 


Anirnls at Batavia.— June 21. Cecilia, from Ma- 
nilla; Suffolk.— Amelia from Singapore, and 
to sail 24th for Manilla.— 25. Royal Owner, from 
N. s. Wales, and to proceed to Sourabaya and 
China 5 0/ well, from N.S. Wales, bound to Singa- 
pore to take in a cargo for Sydney.— 28 Henry, 
from Salem.— July 1. Herculean, from Hindi) Ja- 
neiro. 


Depai tures .— May 2G. Ca-ur de Lion, for Singa- 
pore. — June 12. Juno s Ptu kins, for Manilla. — 20. 
Watkins, for ditto.— 9') India, for Japan.— July 
4. Funny, foi Singapore. 


Singapore. 

SHIPPING, 

At 1 teals.— Attouk, from China (with damage, 
having been on shore on Larkins’ Shoal, on the 
coast of Borneo ).— John Ci aiff, iiom Manilla, t» 
load for England.— May 2. Mm yard, from Bata- 
via— 13. Barttto Jumoi , from Calcutta, and sail- 
ed 14th for China — June O'. Brilliant, from l yde 
and Batavia.— 9. Tumyhton, from London. 


jtteU) South aSilaleo. 


At avals at Sydney.— May 12. Jane and Henry, 
from Cape anil Launceston.— 10. Mediterranean 
Packet, from Cape and Hobart Town —17. Lord 
Amherst, from China. -20. Resource, from Cal- 
cutta and Hobart Town ; Batchelor, from Hobart 
Town.— 24. Blathers, from Boston and Cape.— 28. 
Malta, from Hobart Town ; Hornet, from Swan 
Biver and ditto. — 30. Nimrod, from Launceston; 
Syien, from Hobart Town ; Anthusa, from Lon- 
don; Charles lioyyett, from Boston anc. Bahia.— 
Junel. Micro at , from Launceston.— 7. Horsey, 
from Cape and Hobart Town. 

Depai tures.-my 24. Freak, for Marnlla.-31. 
Fortune, for Calcutta; Statesman, for Singapore; 
Ann, for Valparaiso. 
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May 9. At Sydney, Mrs. C. Tompeon, of Cly- 
deedale, of a daughter. 

10. At Parramatta, Mr*. Macgillivray, of a 
daughter. 

11. Mrs. H. Badgery, of a son. 

14, At Belle Ombre, Cooks’ River, Mrs. C. 
Front of a daughter. 

17. Mrs. Duguid, of a son. 

28. Mrs. John R. Holden, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 21. At Parramatta. Robert Jobllng, Esq., 
commander of the ship Duchess of Northumber- 
land, to Helena Kandiana, second daughter of 
Edmund Lockyer, Esq., of Ermlngton. 

June 9. At Sydney, John Mackie, Esq., of 
George Street, to Emily Fryer, youngest daughter 
of the late Hay Smith, Esq., of Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, London. 


DEATHS. 

May 31. At Newstead, Darling Harbour, Te- 
rence Murray, Esq., formerly of H M. 48th regt. 

June 2. At Petersham, John Windeyer, Esq., 
purser, R.N., after a few hours’ indisposition. 

— George Acres, Esq. 

Lately. At her house in Clarence Street, Mrs. 
Hahnah Cole, widow of the late Mr. Henry Cole, 
formerly master of the light-house, and brother of 
Sir Christopher Cole, M P., &c. 


jttaurtttus. 

SHIFTING. 

Departures. — June 13. Jane and Mary , for Cal- 
cutta.— 20. Biouaham, for Madras.— July 2. Eu- 
phrates, for Bombay. — 3. Edmond Castle, for Ma- 
dras.— 8. Eagle, for N.S.Wales. 


DEATH, 

March 31. At Port Louis, the Hon. J. Gaillardon, 
member of the legislative council, and principal 
of the firm of Gaillardon and Co. 

of ©00b jRjope. 

CONDUCT OF THE TROOPS EMPLOYED 
AGAINST THE CAFFRES. 

Extract from, General Order , dated 
Camp at King William's Town, June 10, 
1835. — The presence of the Commander- 
in-chief having become indispensable at 
Graham’s Town, for the due ordering of 
his Majesty’s service, he is compelled, 
however reluctantly, to separate for a 
time from the troops in this province, 
whose conduct, since they have been 
under his personal command, lias given 
him unqualified satisfaction, and of whom 
he takes leave with every sentiment of 
approbation and regard. 

It has been his gratifying duty to thank 
them all so frequently during the short, 
but active and successful campaign of the 
iast two months, that he can now have 
little to add to those acknowledgments, 
beyond the record of his deliberate opi- 
nion (as an old soldier who has seen some 
varied service), that they have admirably 
upheld the character of British soldiers, 
and faithfully done their duty to their 
King and country; an opinion which they 
may rest assured he will not fail humbly 
to place at the feet of his Majesty, our 
most Gracious King. 


It diminishes, withal, the regret of the 
Commander-in-chief at quitting their per- 
sonal command, that he leaves them in 
the charge of Col. Smith, an officer in 
whom they must all have the fullest con- 
fidence, as well on account of those high 
military qualities which they have wit- 
nessed, and which have made him a main 
cause of the recent successes, as because 
they know from experience that he is a 
soldier’s friend, and will always have a 
watchful care of all that can contribute to 
their health, comfort, and convenience. 

The Commander-in-chief again thanks 
Col. Peddie, and the officers and soldiers 
of the first division. 

Major Cox and those of the third, and 
Capt. Southey, and the Guidfes, a corps 
which has, throughout the campaign, ren- 
dered very active and valuable services, 
and deserves high commendation. 

He requests to offer his thanks to Col. 
Smith and the officers of the colonel’s 
personal, as well as of the general staff; 
to Lieut. Balfour, of the 7*2d, aide de- 
camp, whom lie has so frequently had 
occasion to praise; to Lieut. Oliver, dep. 
asst, quart, mr. general ; to Col. Thom- 
son, commanding Royal Engineers, for 
his able suggestions and valuable assist- 
ance. 

To Dr Murray, whose able and ever 
active services in the performance of 
many additional duties to those belonging 
to his rank, and whose judicious sugges- 
tions, in all that regards the health of the 
troops, have been in the highest degree 
beneficial; and to the Medical Staff, es- 
pecially the Assist.- Surgeons Ford and 
Caw. 

To Dep. Assist. Com- Gen. Spencer, 
and the officers of the commissariat ; and 
to Mr. Philpot, act. dep. ord storekeeper. 

To the officers of his personal staff, 
the Commander-in chief desires to return 
his best acknowledgments, for the effi- 
ciency with which their respective duties 
have been conducted, and for the assist- 
ance which they have rendered him 

To Major Dutton, his military secre- 
tary. 

To Lieut. Beresford, his aide de-camp 
(whose clear intelligence and ready acti- 
vity in the field, have often attracted his 
notice) 

To Major Mitchell, surveyor-general, 
for the unwearied labour with which he 
has devoted his eminent topographical 
science to sketching and recording the 
hitherto unknown country, through which 
the troops have passed. 

To Capt. Alexander, 4>2d Regt., extra 
aide-de-camp (whose professional expe- 
rience and scientific acquirements have 
made his active and ready services espe- 
cially valuable). 

To Mr. Charles Somerset, acting aide- 
de-camp. 
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To Lieut. Wade, Cape Mounted Rifles, 
commanding his personal field escort 
(whose readiness and intelligence in the 
able execution of very active duties in the 
field he has had frequent cause to ap- 
prove) ; and to Mr. Shepstone, C.iffre 
Interpreter. 

TheCominander-in-chiefrcturns thanks 
also to Majors Loweiis, of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles; Maclean, of 72d liegt., 
and Bagot, ol the 1st Provisional Bat- 
talion. 

To the Lieuts. Williams, Royal En- 
gineers; Levinge, Royal Artillery; Adair, 
72d Regt , field adjutant to the 1st divi- 
sion ; and Sutton, 75th, field adjutant to 
the 3d division. 

To Cnpt. Halifax, 75th Regt. , for his 
able arrangement at Fort Willshirc, by 
which the convoys for this force have been 
so effectually expedited ; and to Deputy 
Assist Com. Gen. Sanford, whose able 
and indefatigable exertions and judicious 
arrangements have been highly advan- 
tageous to the service. 

To Assistant Com. Gen. Palmer (chief 
of the district commissariat staff, on the 
frontier), the Commander-in-chief desires 
to offer his best acknowledgments, for the 
unwearied zeal, ability, and careful exer- 
tions by which he has so efficiently, and 
in the fa < e of so many difficulties, pro- 
vided for the commissariat supplies of the 
invading force. 

He acknowledges the useful services of 
Mr. Oxholm, of the commissariat at Port 
Elizabeth ; and his thanks are also justly 
due to Mr. Grayson, dep. ord. store- 
keeper at Graham’s Town, for his active 
and effectual measures to ensure the sup- 
ply of ordnance stores. 

14. The Commander-in-chief requests 
to express to Col. Brandreth, commanding 


the Royal Artillery, and to Mr. Lawson, 
ordnance store- keeper at Cape Town, his 
high sense of their indefatigable and able 
arrangements for supplying the frontier 
force with artillery and ordnance stores ; 
all which, notwithstanding the difficulties 
and the distance, have been abundantly 
furnished. 

The especial thanks of the Commander- 
in-chief are due to Dep. Com. Gen. 
Petrie, chief of the commissariat in thef 
colony, for the signal ability and energy 
with which, overcoming difficulties that 
had appeared almost insuperable, he suc- 
ceeded in sending to the frontier districts 
(a distance of 700 miles), such ample 
supplies of provisions, and of all things 
necessary, not only for the troops within 
and without the colony, but lor the sub- 
sistence. during many weeks, of some 
thousands of bis Majesty’s subjects, who 
hud no resource but the commissariat 
stores, and must otherwise have perished 
of hunger and destitution. 

He also desires to thank Dep. Assist. 
Com. Gen. Watt, for his active and la- 
borious exertions in the same service. 

(Signed) H. G. Smith, Col. 

Chief of the Stuff. 

shipping. 

An teals — July 30. Concord ta, from Goltcnburg 
and Torbay — Aug. 21. Fanny, from London.— 27* 
Sachem, from Boston.— 29. Colombo and Glcnulvon 
lioth from London.— Sept. 1. Robert Small, front 
London.— 9. Ki mouth, and Iona, both from Lon- 
don*— 10. Bland, trom Liverpool} Lot d Hobart, 
from St. Helena.— II. Margaret, from Liverpool } 
Hcto, from London.— 12. Waiblington, from St. 
Helena. — 13. St. Geotge, from Bristol. 

Depot tines July 2. r >. William Barra*, for Cal- 

cutta.— 29. Olivia, and Galatea, for Mauritius} 
Maty Ann, for Ceylon s and Chalcedony, for V. I). 

Land 30. FAiza Jane, for Mauritius.— Sept. 2. 

Venella, for N.S. Wales.— 4. Flinn, for Mauritius. 
— Robert 'mall, for Madras —12. Bland, for 
Calcutta.— 13. Esnwuth, for Madras. 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


Calcutta. 


SHIPPING. 

Anivalsin the River.— Junk 25. Emma, Picket, 
from Mauritius.— 26. Lonach, Driscoll, from Ma- 
dras. — 27- May, Peile, from Bombay. — July 3. 
Cumbrian, Latimer, from Mauritius —4. Hinds', 
Langley, from Bombay.— 3. Croton , Cowman, from 
Bombay. 

Departures from Calcutta —July 2. Muscat In, 
Grainger, for Marseilles.— 5. Magnet, M'Minn, 
for Liverpool. 

Sailed from Saugor.— July 3. Perfect, Snell, for 
Liverpool. 

To Sail.— For London : Peter Proctor (cleared 
out on 4th July) ; Baboo ; Sherburne, to sail on 
10th July; Strath Edin, l«th July; Scotia.— For 
Liverpool: Superior (cleared out on 30th June) ; 
Royal Saxon; Intrinsic; Hindoo, to sail on 15th 
July. 

Freight to London fJuly 0) - Dead weight, 
£3. 10*. to £i ; light goods ; £5. to £r,. l<n. 

Axiat. Journ. N. S.Vol.I M.No.7-J. 


BIRTHS. 

June 21. At Sultanpore, Oude, the lady of Capt. 
N. Lowis, 03d N. L, of a son. 

30. At Calcutta, the lady of J. D. Dow, Esq., of 
a son. 

— Mrs. John < uilleron, of a son. 

July 3. At Chownnghee, the lady of Lieut. R. 
J . H. Birch, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

June 11- At Calcutta, Mr. Peter Dick, late a 

Lieut, in the 47th Regt N I. 

30 . At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Sutton, aged 42. 
July 3. At Calcutta, Mr. James Hewson, of the 
ship Emma, aged about 23. 


ISomfiap. 

CIVII. APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department.— Revenue. 

July 13. Mr, R. Spooner to act as second as- 
sistant to collectorof Itutnagerce. 

(« 10 
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Mr. J. M. Davie# to act a# second assistant to col- 
lector of Tannah. 

Mr. A. EiphHton to act as collector of Rutna- 
geree until relieved by Mr. Glas. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Carte, July 7, 1835.— Lieut. II. W. 
Preedy, 2.5th N.I., to act ns adj. to Nat. Vet. Bat., 
from 18th May, until arrival of Ens. Hogg, as a 
temp, arrangement 

Ens. J. Anderson, 17th N.I., to act as interp. In 
Hindoostanee to left wing 1st L.C., from yth June, 
as a temp, arrangement. 

23d N. 1. Lieut. T. St ck to be adj., v. Cart- 
wright resigned situation i date of app. 3d July 
1835. 

July 13.— Lieut. T. Edmunds, 3d N L, to be 
adj. to that regt., in buc. to I.ient. D. A. Malcolm, 
pi. ced at disposal ot Government of India. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — Heywood, Jones, Allerton , Gill, and 
Blakely, Hat ling, all from Liverpool.— Lord Loto- 
ther , Grant, and Thomas < .autts, Onslow, both from 
London.— July 10. Linton, Taylor, and Columbia, 
Hooton, both from Liverpool. — 17. Soobrow, 
Smith, from Cape and Johanna, and Indus, Mr- 
Farlane, from Glasgow,— 20. Imogens, Riley, from 
Liverpool, and Kuphiutes, Buckhain, from Lon- 
don and Mauritius. 

Depat lures — July 1. Kent, Coubro, for Lon- 
don.— 12. Ahquis, M‘Fee, for London, and Regia, 
Kemp, for Madras —14. Kieto, Hanson, for Liver- 
pool.— 15. Victory , Biden, for Madras and China. 
_25. William Turner, Latch, for Londrn. 

Fretyhl to London and Liverpool (July 18)— 
£3 to £3. 10s. per ton. 


BIRTH. 

July 6. At Bombay, the lady of C. D. Straker, 
M.D., civil surgeon, Ahmednuggur, of a daugh- 
ter. 


DEATHS. 

July 10. At Poonah, Capt. Alexander Lighton, 
of the 21st Regt. N.L 

17. AtColabah, Capt. John P. Pennefather, of 
H. M.40th Regt., aged 45. 

18. At Poonah, Capt. Urquhart. He was killed 
in a duel by Dr. Malcolmson. 


erijtna. 

SHIPPIKO. 

Arrivals.— April 21. Quebec Trader — 28. liegu- 
lus, from London.— May 11. Utuveise, from Lon- 
don and Batavia.— 17. Emily Jane, from Calcutta; 
Coldstream, from Calcutta and Singapore.— 20. 
G ulconda, from Sourabaya.— 21. Huoghly, from 
Sourabaya. — 24. Aitenns, from Sngaporc; Are- 
thusa, from London. 

Departut es.— May 11. Syden, for Manilla.— 13. 
Gulnare, for London.— 16 Captutn Cook, for Lon- 
don. — 18. /tustiulta, for Manilla. — 20. Franklin, 
for Manilla.— 23 Soveteign, for Glasgow. — Fiank, 
for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (May 19)— £5 to £5. 10s. per 
ton. 


Singapore. 

CIVIL appointments. 

Assumed Office . —June 16 Mr. Murchison as 
governor of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca; Mr. Bonham as resident councillor 
at Singapore; and Mr. Wingrove as assistant resi- 
dent at Singapore. 


SHIPPING. 

Aruvals.— May 30. Cirurde Lion, from Liver- 
pool and Batavia.— Junk 6. Lady Kenmway, from 
Sydney. — 14. Anna Baldwin, from Calcutta.— 17- 
Zoroaster, from Trincomallee &c. — 10. Syed 
Khan, from Bombay — 26 Dumsh Oak, from Co- 
penhagen, &c.— 20. Columbia, from Bombay. 

Departures. — June 1. Shepherdess, for London. 
— Ioanna Baldwin, for China.— 18. Cwur de Lion, 
Ti ought on, and Cornwallis, all for China.— 1‘). Syed 
Khan, for China.— 23. Zoroaster, for Borneo.— 
July 3. Columbia, for China.— 12. Sarah, for Lon- 
don. 

Freight to London (July 4). — Measurement 
goods, £4 to £b ; tin and antimony ore, £l,10s. per 
20 cwt.; Sugar, £3. lus. to £4 per 20cwt. ; Coffee, 
£4. lUs. to £5 per 18 cwt. ; Pepper, £5. 10s. per 
16 cwt. ; treasure, 1 per cent. 


deaths. 

May 13. Drowned at Sourabaya, Lieut. B. J. 
Vander Menlen, of the Dutch colonial marine. 

June 1. At Singapore, Mr. Evan MacPhcrson, 
of Inverness, Scotland. 


POSTSCRIPT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Bombay papers to the 21st July have 
been received. 

The Bombay Gazette of the 15th July 
contains the following uccount of an oc- 
currence at Delhi ; — “ As the period for 
the trial of the Nuwaub of Feerozepore 
for the murder of Mr. Fraser was ap- 
proaching, a large body of the Nuwaub’s 
friends made a descent on Delhi, broke 
open the prison, and liberated the Nu- 
waub. Not content with effecting this 
object, the insurgents, joined by a number 
of the inhabitants of Delhi, who were in 
their interest, commenced a general attack 
on the European inhabitants at Delhi, and 
more particularly against Mr. Colvin, who 
was lately sent there to try the Nuwaub 
for the murder of Mr. Fraser. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Colvin and several other 
rnilians were killed, and that the city of 


Delhi remained, at the time the dispatches 
left, in the possession of the Nuwaub’s 
friends, who threatened to destroy every 
British subject within the hounds.” 

As neither the Delhi Gazette of the 1st 
July, nor the Meerut Observer of the 2d, 
makes any mention of this affair, it may 
be concluded that the account is false. 

In the Joudpore affair five persons have 
been hanged, but whether they were really 
guilty of the murder, or were in any way 
concerned in it, seems to be questioned. 
The government have directed that all the 
persons concerned in the murder of Mr. 
Blake shall suffer the last punishment of 
the law. 

A letter from Poona!), dated 18th July, 
says — “ A most melancholy event occur- 
red here this morning. A meeting took 
place between Dr. Malcolmson and Capt. 
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Urquhart, which has proved fatal to the 
latter, who expired soon after receiving his 
antagonist’s fire. Dr, Malcolmson was 
wounded at the same time, but slightly. 

1 have not yet been able to learn the cause 
of the misunderstanding between them.” 

The Delhi Gazette of July ‘1st states, 
that the rain has been unusually heavy this 
season at Delhi and its neighborhood, 
and that the Meerut cantonment has been 
completely flooded, and much damage lias 
been done to both public and private pro- 
perty. 

A notification in the Financial Depart- 
ment, Calcutta, dated 17th June, states 
that, — in pursuance of the advertisement 
of the Court of Directors, dated 17th 
September 1834, to proprietors of Bengal 
(j per Cent. Ilemittable Paper, resident m 
Europe, desiring to transfer their notes 
into the New 5 per Cent. Transfer Loan, 
to be held in the form of stock, — notes 
dated 30th June 1822, are receivable into 
the treasury for transfers in return for 
stock receipts. A premium of 5 per cent, 
is granted on all such transfers; and the 
stock receipt will bear interest at 5 per 
cent., payable, if the proprietors are resi- 
lient in India, in cash at the place of 
registry, and, if resident in Europe, at 
their option, cither in cash in India, or by 
bills on the Court at twelve months’ date 
at 2s. Id. sa. rupee. The property of the 
new loan is to be transferable only in 
books to be kept in Bengal, at Madras, at 
Bombay, and in London, and not by en- 
dorsement of stock receipts. Proprietors of 
stock receipts will be entitled to the op- 
tion of transferring from the books of 
Bengal to those ot either Madras, Bom- 
bay, or London. Having availed them- 
selves of that option, the property cannot 
again be registered in Bengal or at either 
of the other places, unless upon transfer 
effected at the place at which they may 
have chosen to register it. After transfer 
to London, the interest payable on the 
stock so transferred will be paid in Eng- 
land at the same periods as when the bills 
would have becomeduc, had the remittance 
of interest been previously received by 
bills. No part of the loan is to be paid off 
before the 22d April, 1854, and a previous 
notice of fifteen months. Payment shall 
then be made at the option of the creditors, 
cither in cash in India, or by bills upon 
the court at twelve months* date, and 
2s. Id. the sicca rupee. Proprietors, who 
shall transfer to the books of Madras and 
Bombay, will be entitled to receive interest 
at the exchangeof 106^ Madras or Bombay 
rupees, for 100 Calcutta sicca rupees. 
Stock may be consolidated and divided at 
the pleasure of the proprietors. Proprietors 
of the 5 per Cent. Transfer notes issued 
under the advertisement of the 13th ol 
October last, or their authorized agents, 
will be permitted to transfer their property 


into the Book Debt Loan, within four 
months. Proprietors, resident in Europe, 
of 6 per Cent. Returnable Paper, or of 
5 per Cent. Transfer Notes, authorized to 
be received in transfer to the Book Debt 
Loan, whose instructions to their agents 
make no provision for that event, will be 
allowed a conditional transfer into the 
Book Debt Loan. In respect to 6 per 
Cent. Notes, it will be optional with the 
proprietors to confirm the transfer or to 
receive payment according to the notices, 
dated the 9th of May and 13th of October 
1834 ; provided that no notice disallowing 
a transfer will be accepted as valid after 
fifteen months from this date. The same 
period is granted to absentee proprietors of 
5 per Cent. Transfer Notes for disallowing 
the act of their agents in transferring such 
notes to the Book Debt Loan. 

Accounts from the Cape to 12th Sep- 
tember state, that there was little chance 
of tranquillizing the insurgents on the 
eastern frontier, for whenever a favourable 
opportunity occurred they advanced upon 
the colonists, regardless of the treaties en- 
tered into only a few days previously. 
Numerous depredations had been com- 
mitted by the Caffres near the Kei River, 
and a considerable quantity of cattle carried 
off by them. Letters have been received 
from l)r. Smith, the conductor of the 
exploiing party into Central Africa, dated 
June 10, from Matsellicatzie's Kraal, lat. 
25° 24', long. 27° 47', giving very satis- 
factory accounts of their progress. 

The Odessa Journal reports that Mehe- 
met Ah’s troops in Arabia have suffered a 
severe defeat. “ The rout was so decisive 
that Ibraham Pasha (Mehemet’s nephew) 
and the Sheriff of Mecca could hardly 
save themselves; and it was only by a 
precipitate flight that they escaped being 
taken prisoneis by the Arabs. After this 
battle, in which the Egyptians were cut to 
pieces, the Arabs made themselves masters 
of a fort on the frontiers of Yemen, which 
served as the chief magazine for the am- 
munition and provisions of Mehemet Ali’s 
army. This catastrophe has caused the 
greatest disorder among the Egyptian 
troops ; they refused to march any further, 
and desertion was daily increasing. The 
loss of the Egyptians in Arabia (Hedjaz) 
was 11,000 men — the whole army con- 
sisted of J 6,000. The 5,000 who have suc- 
ceeded in saving themselves by flight have 
already reached the Egyptian territory.” 

Mehemet Ali has prohibited the expor- 
tation of Egyptian antiquities. It is said 
that a museum is to be formed at Cairo, 
and placed under the care of one of the 
young Arabs, who are now’ prosecuting 
their studies in Paris. The government 
therefore not only prohibits the exporta- 
tion of antiquities, but purposes to pur- 
chase all that aic in the possession of 
private persons. 
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Accounts have been lecciveil from 
Syria to the 30th of September. It seems 
that the Druses, betrayed by one of their 
chiefs (and it is believed by Emir Bcscher 
himself) had been surprised by the Egyptian 
troops in the village of Del Kamar, and 
dispersed. Ibrahim Pasha, with 1 2,000 
men, who had been gradually assembled, 
had advanced to Mount Lebanon, and 
made prisoners the greater pait of the 
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principal inhabitants in the mountain. 
The Druses, being without a leader, 
suffered themselves to be disarmed without 
resistance. The greater part of Lebanon 
was already subdued, and, as Ibrahim 
advanced, he continued to receive fresh 
reinforcements. 

Singapore papers to the 4th July have been 
received at the moment of publication, but 
they contain nothing worth extracting. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN COLONY. 

H.M. ship Buffalo is ordered for sea, 
and will be placed under the command of 
Capt. John Uindmarsh, governor of the 
new colony of South Australia, for the 
purpose of conveying himself and staff to 
the seat of his future government. The 
conditions of the Act of Parliament res- 
pecting the preliminary sale of land to 
the amount of .£35,000, and the raising of 
a loan, from which .£20,000 are to be 
deposited in Exchequer bills, as a security 
that the colony shall not be chargeable to 
the mother country, have been complied 
with, and the governor and survey party 
will sail early in December. The main 
body of emigrants will not follow till 
about February next, by which time, it 
is supposed, the survey will he completed, 
and the site of the capital town decided 
upon. 

The Colonization Commission for South 
Australia have been in the market as hor- 
rowers within these few da) 3. I5y the Act 
under which the new district has been 
erected into a colony, these commissioners 
are authorized to raise £ 200 ,000 by the 
issue of Colonial-revenue Bonds, to de- 
fray the expenses of the colony until its 
own revenue is sufficient for that purpose; 
the sum raised to he charged, first, on the 
future produce of the revenue, and, in the 
event of its insufficiency, on the unsold 
land. A deposit of £20,000 is also re- 
quired to be placed in the hands of trustees 
appointed by the Crown, as a security that 
the colony may not become a chaige upon 
the public purse. The sum raised, in the 
first instance, by the commissioners is only 
£30, COO, which they have borrowed at par 
at 10 per cent, interest, with a condition of 
repayment at the end of ten years. The 
parties who have advanced the money are 
to have the preference in any future sums 
that may be wanted, to an extent in the 
whole not exceeding £100,000. One of 
the conditions prescribed in the Act of 
Parliament to the commissioners is, that 
they shall not pay a higher rate on the 


money borrowed than 10 per cent, interest, 
and it is thought extraordinary that they 
should have gone, in this bargain, to the 
full extent permitted, as the security is 
presumed to he a good one, and the money 
might theiefore, with pioper exertions, 
have been obtained at a much lower rale. 
They owe some explanation on this sub- 
ject, if not to the public, to the parties 
cmbaiked with them in this undertaking. 
Extravagant premiums were offered in the 
city for the bonds to be issued as soon as 
the terms were known. — Times , Nov. 19. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OK CEYLON. 

The King has been pleased to confer 
the honour of knighthood upon William 
Norris, Esq., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the island of Ceylon. 

CAPT. DICKINSON. 

The sentence of transportation upon 
Capt. Dickinson, of the Madras army, has, 
upon a representation to the highest autho- 
rity of all the circumstances, been remitted. 
— Land. Paper. 

M. ALLARD. 

General Allard has left Paris for Saint 
Trope?,, where he will remain several 
months before he returns to India. He 
had an audience of leave of the king, who 
has conferred upon him the title of Agent 
for Fiance at the court of Lahore, and 
delivered to him letters of credence to 
Runjeet Singh in that character. This 
letter is written in the eastern style, upon 
a large skin of parchment ornamented with 
gold, and having affixed the great seal 
impressed upon gold. The whole is en- 
veloped in a silk bag, exquisitely embroi- 
dered. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has also written to the favourite Secretary 
of Runjeet Singh a letter, which is like- 
wise enclosed in silk and gold. General 
Allard has been supplied by the govern, 
ment with numerous models of improve- 
ments made in all kinds of arms during 
the last twenty years, which he intends to 
adopt for the army he command# in India. 
— Galignanis Messenger. 
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ORIENTAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

The following is an extract from the 
report of the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee of the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, appointed “ for the purpose of su- 
perintending the publication and promo- 
ting the circulation of the holy sci iptures 
in foreign languages, &c.” 

“ The committee, having taken into 
their consideration the best means of car. 
rying into effect the object for which they 
were appointed, deemed it requisite, in 
the first place, to make inquiries into the 
character and merits of existing versions, 
both of the holy scriptures and of the 
liturgy, and to obtain the opinions of 
competent judges as to the expediency of 
republishing old versions, or the prepara- 
tion of new ones, in any particular lan- 
guage. 

“ One of the first objects ot inquiry 
was, the state of the existing Oriental 
versions ot the scriptures ; especially in 
those languages which are spoken in the 
British dominions in India. On this 
subject, the committee have had the ad- 
vantage of being assisted in their inquiry 
by 11. II. Wilson, Esq., professor of San- 
scrit in the university of Oxford; who 
favoured them with a very valuable report 
on the translations of the holy scriptures, 
accomplished or contemplated in Bengal. 

“ Professor Wilson enumerates thirty- 
seven versions of the whole, or of por- 
tions, of the bible, which have been ac- 
complished ; and fifteen which are in pro- 
giess ; but, as he considers many of them 
unnecessary, on account of their having 
been made into mere dialects, it will be 
useless to repeat their names to the board. 

“ At the head of the Bengal versions 
lie places the Sanscrit. When the present 
version was undertaken, the language had 
been but little studied, and no standard 
compositions in it had been printed ; the 
translation is, therefore, necessarily de- 
fective in point of style ; and, though ge- 
nerally faithful, it is stated to be such as 
no native scholar could read with pleasure. 
And Piofessor Wilson considers it very 
desirable that a new Sanscrit version 
should be undertaken ; not only on ac- 
count of the extensive ciiculation which 
might be expected, in consequence of its 
being intelligible to Sanscrit scholars from 
one end of India to the other, but because 
it might be made a common standard to 
all the vernacular dialects of the country 
for abstract and doctrinal terms. He ob- 
seives, that most, if not all, the current 
forms of speech, in India, are dependent 
on Sanscrit for words to express meta- 
physical ideas ; and that if they had a 
fixed source from which to derive them, 
equally available to all, and which it 
would be advisable to indicate to all trans- 
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lators over whom the societies at home 
have authority, us the standard to refer 
to, an uniform phraseology would be es- 
tablished in India, as it has been in Eu- 
rope, with the same advantages of con- 
venience and ultimate precision. 

“ This view of the importance of an 
improved Sanscrit version is strengthened 
by the opinion expressed in another va- 
luable report on the same subject, which 
the committee have received trom one of 
their own body, Richard Clarke, Esq., 
toimeilyof Madras, and both these gen- 
tlemen concur in opinion, that the com- 
b nation of native and European talent, 
which would lie required lor the accom- 
plishment of this work, could be most 
readily and most effectively obtained in 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

“ The committee have, therefore, en- 
tered into communication with the Bishop 
of Calcutta, and with the principal of 
Bishop’s College; and have authorized 
them to take such measures as they may 
deem pioper for effecting a new version 
of the Holy Scriptures into Sanscrit, on 
the principles recommended in the above 
report. The Sanscrit glossary of theolo- 
gical terms, already published by Prin- 
cipal Mill, will ufford greut facilities for 
its accomplishment. 

“ The other Indian versions which 
have been recommended by Professor 
Wilson, and to which the committee have 
directed their attention, aie, Bengalee, 
Ooriya, Hindu wee, and Hindoostanee, 
for Upper India ; Mahratta and Gooze- 
rattee, lor the west ; and Tamul and Te- 
loogoo, with Canara and Malayalim, for 
the south. These are considered by the 
professor to be quite sufficient for those 
Indian fields, in which the labours of 
Christian zeal arc the most likely to be 
attended with success. Some of these 
versions will probably require but little 
improvement to make them suitable for 
the pui poses of the Bociety. The old 
Tainwl translation has been several times 
revised by the Society’s missionaries, and 
piinted at the mission-press at Vepery. 

“ With lespect to Oriental versions of 
the liturgy, the committee have entered 
into communication with the Bishop of 
Calcutta, respecting the plan which was 
formed by Bishop Turner for translating 
the liturgy into the languages of India, 
and have empowered his lordship, in con- 
junction with the principal of Bishop’s 
College, to proceed with such translations 
as they may deem requisite, on the prin- 
ciples laid down in Professor Wilson’s 
report, without waiting for further com- 
munications from England. 

“ By this means it is hoped that, in 
due time, a provision will be made for 
the Christians of India, which will tend 
to unite them in the bonds of communion 
with the Church of England.” 

(2 M) 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

2d Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. E. W. Sparke, 
from 27th V , to be lieut., v. Smith who exch. 
(13 Nov. 33'. 

17*A Foot in N.S. Wales). Ens. W. Hackett to 
be lieut. by purch. v. Finch who retires; and C. 
T. Powell to be ens. by purch. v. Hacket (both 20 
Nov. 35). 

31st Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. Col. D. MacDo- 
nald, from li. p. unattached, to be lieut. col. v. 
Cassidy app. inspecting field officer of a recruiting 
district (13 Nov. 3 r >) 

39th Foot lat Madras). W. C. Wolfe to be ens. 
by purch., v. Donald who retires (30 Oct. 35).— 
Capt. W. B Bernard, from 54th F., to be capt., v. 
Moore who exch. (1 May '. 

40/A Foot (at Bombay). Capt. G. Ilibbert to be 
major by purch., v Barnett who retires ; Lieut. 
T. S. Powell to be capt. by purch., v. Hibbcrt , 
Ens. H. F Valiant to be ll<ut by purch., v. Pow- 
ell; and A. J. Magnay to be ens. by purch., v. 
Valiant (all 13 Nov. 35). 

54 th Foot (at Madras). Capt. W. Y Moore, 
from (tilth F., to be capt., v. Bernard who exch. 
(1 May 35). 

Cist Foot (In Ceylon). Lieut James Cameron, 
from h p. 85th F., to be lieut, v. R. II. O’ll. 
lloey, who exch. (30 Oct. 35).— Capt. John Lewes, 
from h.p. 23d L. Drags., to be capt. v. Robert 
Armstrong who exch. (20 Nov ) 

62d Foot (at Madras). Lieut A. L. Gwynne to 
be capt. by purch., v. Gregory, who retires; Ens. 
R. Shearman to be lieut. by purch , v. Gwynne ; 
and John Grant to be ens by purch., v. Shearman 
(all 30O(t. 35 .— Brcv. Lieut Col. L. Watson, from 
h.p. unattached, to be maj r, repaying dlff, v. 
Marshall app. to 02d F. (0 Nov.) —Capt. A. Mair 
to be major by purch., v. Watson who retires; 
Lieut. H. Cooper to be capt. by purch., v. Man; 
Ens E. Scobeil to be lieut. by purch., v Cooper ; 
and A. M. Herbert to be ens. by purch., v. Scobeil 
(all 13 Nov.) 

63d Foot (at Madras). Ens. F. M Owen to be 
lieut. by purch’, v. Dale, who retires; II. B. Saw- 
rey to be ens. by purch., v. Owen .both 6 Nov. 35 . 

91st Foot (ordered to St. Helena and the Cape). 
Lieut. C H. Edmonstone to be capt. by purch., v. 
D. Campbell who retires; and Ens. E. W. C. 
Wright to be lieut by purch., v. Edmonstone 
(both 13 Nov. 35) , Ens. E. L. Robertson to be 
lieut by purch., v. B. Campbell who retires (14 
do.); Ens. R F. Mlddlemore, from (Kith F., to be 
ens., v. Wright (13 do.) ; Ens. John Browne, from 
2d W. I. Regt., to be ens. v. Robertson (14 do.) ; 
Ens. Jo 1 n Browne to be adj., v. A. Campbell who 
resigns adjutancy only (Udo.) 

09th Foot (at Mauritius). Capt. B. Hartley, 
from h p. unattached, to be pay in., v H. Terry 
placed upon h.p. 30 Oct. 35). 

Garrison.— Lieut. G. A. Barnes, 91st F., to be 
town majorat St. Helena, v. Campbell who resigns 
(6 Nov. 35 . " 


The first division of the 90th regt. has embarked 
in the Vallei/tie'd for Ceylon. The second division 
proceeds In the Sir Chat les Malcolm. 

Four companies of the 91st regt. are to be sta- 
tioned at St. Helena, and the remaining two to pro- 
ceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the 
36th regt , which formerly served in India, being 
permitted to bear on its colours and appointments 
the word “ Hmdoostan.” 

The new governor of St. Helena, Gen. Middle- 
more, has appointed his son, Ens. Muldlemore, of 
the 91st regt., late of the 86th, to be his aide-de- 
camp. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Oct. 31. Thomas Harrison, Harrison, from N. 
S. Wales, 14th June; in the River.— Nov. 2. Ta- 
marlane, Mackellar, from Bengal, 20th June; off 
Dover.— 4. Claudme Heathorn, from Madras 12th 
July; off Portsmouth.— 5. Ranger, Guy, from 


Bombay 21st June; off Holyhead.— 9. Dorothys, 
Newbofd, from V.D. Land 11th June; at Liver- 
pool.— 12. Resource, Smith, from Bombay 2d 
June; off Dartmouth. — Concoidia, Blackaller, 
from Cape 2d Sept. ; off Cork.— 21. Courier, Pal- 
mer, from Cape Port Elizabeth 13th Sept.); off 
Portland — 23. Henry Port her. Hart, from N.S. 
Wales 14th May, and Bahia 19th Serf:. ; at Deal. 
—24. William Turner, Leitch, from Bombay 25th 
July; off Dover.— Hmda, Lowthian, from Ben- 
gal 14th June, Mauritius 30th July, and Cape 16th 
Sept. ; at Deal.— Sovereign, Campbell, from China 
23<1 May; off Cork.— Ho> a/to, from Manilla 12th 
June; off Liverpool.— 25. Gunga, McKenney, 
from Bengal 15th June; off Liverpool.— 26. Ali- 
quis, Me Fee, from Bombay 12th July ; off Mar- 

5 ate.— 27 Sarah. Sadler, from Singapore 12th 
uly ; at Liverpool. 

Departui cs. 

Oct. 2a Mary Eliza, Leggett, for Cape, Soura- 
baya, and Singapore; and Gilbert Mumo, Duff, 
for Mauritius; both from Den].— Valley field, Win- 
ton, for Ceylon (with troops ; from Cork.— Mar- 
gate/ Graham, Hamilton, for V.D. Land and N.S. 
Wales, from Greenoik — 29. ttoslyn Castle, Ri- 
chards, for N.S. Wales (with cOnvkts); from 
Cork, — 30. Hindustan, Redman, for Madras and 
Bengal; Catherine, Hose, for Bengal, Richnid 
Reynolds, Dixon, and Stilling Castle, Fraser, for 
V.D. Land and N.S. Wales; Annahella, Anstru- 
ther, and Vicissitude, Snell, both for Mauritius ; 
and Olive Blanch, Sthirling, from Cape; all from 
Deal.— Rteo ety, Johnson, for N.S. Wales (with 
convuth); from Portsmouth. — James Pattmn, 
Cromartie, for N S Wales (with emigrants) ; 
from Cork.— 31 Girard, Cunningham, for China; 
from Liverpool.— Nov. 1. At gyle, MacDonald, 
for Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— Thomas Luuiie, 
Ford, for V.D. Land; and Helen, Henderson, for 
Cape; both fiom Falmouth — John Stamp, Young, 
for Bombay; from Liverpool.— 3. Alice, Hep- 
burne, foi N.S. Wales; from Liverpool.— 5. Mat- 
taka sit, Drew, for Manilla and China; from Li- 
verpool —6. Comula, Miller, for Bengal ; from 
Liverpool.— Globe, Elsdon, for Cane and Algoa 
Bay, from Deal.— 8. Asia, Stead, forV. D. Land 
with convfus) and Ellen, Dixon, tor V. D. 
.and and N.S. Wales; both from Deal— Matilda, 
Wardle, for Mauritius, from Liverpool —9. Lai - 
kins, Ingram, for Dengal, from Deal.— 10. Eut les, 
Smith, for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 11. Mun- 
ster Lass, Carew, for St. Helena ; and Coliseum, 
Deal, lor China; l>oth from Deal.— 12. Gondohet , 
Rhodes, for Madras and Bengal ; and Fw midable, 
Bewley, for Batavia and Smgtporc; both from 
Liverpool.— Favorite, llobnson, for Singapore; 
from Deal.— 14. Blenheim, Brown, for Llanelly 
and Bombay (coals) , and Mat inus, Patterson, for 
Ascension, Penang, Mngapore, and Batavia ; both 
from Deal.— 16. Jannet, Bergh, for Ceylon; from 
Deal.— 17. Governor, Mackie, for Bombay; and 
Feeye, Bewley, for Cape and Manilla; botn from 
Liverpool.— 19. Biitish Monauh, Purvis, for 
Mauritius; from Deal.— 22. Mona, Gill, for Ben- 
gal ; from Liverpool. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA- 
Per Tamarlane, from Bengal : Capt. Jones ; 
Lieut. Stokes, 59th N. I. ; Lieut. Gordon, 15th 
d Mr. Richards, one female servant— (Mrs. 
Jones died at sea). 

7V> Janet, from Van Diemen’s Land : Mrs.Wal- 
ford and child. 

Pet Claudme, from Madras: Mrs Wheatley: 
Mrs. Mellor; Mrs. Symonds ; Mrs. Welsh ; T. R. 
Wheatley, Esq , C.S. ; Col. E. J. Smyth, M.C. ; 
Capt. Mellor. 20th N. I. ; Dr. D. Reid, surgeon; 
Lieut Worslcy, 51st N.I. ; Assist. Surg, G. M. 
Watson ; Ens. R. Jacson, 3I»t N. I. ; Miss 
Welch ; Masters Mellor and Warren ; three ser- 
vants.— (Capt. Batty, H.M. 57th regt., died at sea 
2d Aug.) 

Per Venus, from Sydney ; Mr. John Oliver ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Farris and family ; Mr. Alcock. 
Expected. 

Per Laid William Bentmck, from Madras s Mrs. 
Binny and four children : Mis. Coyle ; Mrs. King: 
Mrs. Dickson ; Miss McDonald ; W. S. Binny, 
Esq. ; E. C. Lovell, Esq.; J. Summers, Esq. j 
W. Bruce, Esq. ; Major H. Coyle; S. Stokes, Esq., 
surgeon : Lieut. Dods, 4th N.I. ; Lieut. King, 
15th do. } Lieut. Vane ; Ens. Bourdillon, 43d 
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S .I. t Mr. J. Norris ; Mr. J. Concail ; Master 
cDonald. 

Per Augusta Jessie, from Madras: Lieut. Col. 
Bribes ; C. Cotton, Esq.; W. M. Molle, Esq.; C. 
A, Skelton, Esq. ; P. Scott, Esq. ; Capt. Cotton, 
Capt. Dayles ; Capt. Rond, 47th N.l. : Lieut. 
McKenzie, H.M. 41st. regt.j Lieut. Crltchcll, 
R.N.; Master Bond. 

Pei Geoige Hibbart, from Madras : Lieut. Zou< h, 
4 2d N I.; Lieut. Trapaud, 33d do. ; Assist. Surg. 
Wm. Evans. 

Per Achilles, from Ceylon ; LieuL McDonald. 
H.M. (ilst Rcgt. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA . 

Po Vjiton Cnstlc, for Bombay ; Mrs. Wood- 
house ; Mr. and Mrs. Hughes; Mr. and Mrs. Gor- 
don ; Mr. Lewis. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEA I'HS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 13. In Montagu-squaie, the lady of Major 
R. H. Close, of a daughter. 

14. At St. Andrew’s, the lady of Lieut Col. W. 
D Playfair, of a son. 

21. At St. Andrew’s, Mrs. Fulton, of a daugh- 
ter. 

31. At Paington, the lady of Major T L. 
Groundwater, Bombay artillery, of a daughter. 

Nov. 1. At Cheltenham, the lady of Henry S. 
Gr.eine, Esq., Madras civil service, ofadaughtei. 

2. In Craven-street, Strand, the lady of John 
Pittar, jun. Esq., of a son. 

4. At St. Andrew’s, the lady of Cl. Govan, Esq., 
M.D , Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a.son. 

5. At Falmouth, the lady of Wm. Bannister, 
Esq., of the Hon. F. I. Company’s service, and 
assay-mabter ot the Mint at Madras, of a daughter. 

— At '-ornbeg, the lady of Capt. H. C Wilson, 
Bengal army, of a son. 

t). At Clapham Common, the lady of the Rev. 
Frederick Borradaile, of a son. 

in At Clayton, near Manchester, the lady of 
Captain John Dixon Nash, 3Jd Regt. Bengal N.L, 
of a son. 

Latch/ In Bruton-street, the lady of Benjamin 
Travers Lbq., of a son. 

— At Epsom, the lady of 11. S. Lane, Esq., 
civil service, Bengal, of a son. 

— At Exeter, the lady of Major T. C Kirby, 
of a son. 


MA RltlACI'N. 

Oct. 3. At Grandhome, near Aberdeen, J. H. 
Lance, Esq., His Majesty’s late commissary judge 
at Surinam tor the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
to Louisa, only daughter or the late Wm. Patou, 
Esq., judge of the Court of Circuit In Bengal, in 
the service of the Hon. E I Company. 

2(>. William Alexander Noble, Esq , only son of 
Major Noble, of the Horn E. I Company’s ser- 
vice, to Anne, eldest daughter of James Robin- 
son, Esq., of Priest-house, county Dublin. 

27. At Lamphey, Pembrokeshire, John Walker, 
Esq., of the Madras civil service, to Amelia Broff, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. James Broff Byers, 
vicar of Lainphey. 

28. At Cheltenham, E H. Courtenay, Esq., of 
Southwark, county Armagh, to Charlotte Jane 
Harriet, only child of John Irvine, Esq., M.D., 
late of the Hon. E.l. Company’s Madras establish- 
ment. 

20. At Taunton, Capt. George Pmchard, of the 
3d Regt. Madras L. Inf., to Eliza, oldest daughter 
of Charles Mogg, Esq , M.D., of Farringdon Gur- 
ney, In the county of Somerset. 

31. At St. James’s Church, Harris Dunsford, 
Esq., M D., younger son of the late Matthew 
Dunsford, Esq., formerly of Pcckham, to Maria, 


only daughter of Albert Guiguard, Esq., of Foley- 
place. 

Nov. 3. At Dublin, Joseph Stock, jun. Esq., of 
Henrietta street, son of the late Lieut. Col. Arthur 
Stock, of the Hon. E.l. Company’s service, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of the late William San- 
ders. Esq., of Sanders Park, county Cork. 

5. At St. George's, Hanover-square, Capt. Oli- 
ver St. John, of the 31st Madras L. Infantry, 
grandson of the late Hon. and very Rev. St. A. 
St John, Dean of Worcester, to Helen, relict of 
Henry Anson Nutt, Esq , and daughter of John 
Young, Esq , of Westrulge, Isle of Wight. 

— At Preston, J. S. Schonswar, Esq., of the 1st 
or King’s Dragoon Guards, to Sophia Jane, only 
daughter of George Harrow, Esq., senior judge at 
Trichinopolv , East Indies. 

10 At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, James M. 
Iloldshlp, Esq., of Upper Bed ford-place, Itussell- 
square, to Margaret, third daughter of the late 
Robert Orme, Esq , of Madras. 

II. At Edinburgh, Francis K. Turner, Esq., 
surgeon, to Mary, youngest daughter of the de- 
* eased Maj. Janus Douglas, H011. E.L Company’s 
6crv ice, latent Edenside, near Kelso. 

— At Christ Chtirch, Wm. H. Dcase, Esq , 
youngest son of the late James Dease, Esq., of Tur- 
notstown, Westmeath, and nephew of tne Earl of 
Fmgall, to Fiances Maria, only child of the late 
Thomas Defries, Esq , of Madras. 

14 At St George’s, Hanover-square, C. Daw- 
kin-, Parle t, Esq,, of Ceylon, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Altred Lambe, Esq., of New Bond 
street. 

III. Thomas Hoe, Esq , major in the Hon. E. I. 
Com 1 .uiy's service, to Lucy daughter of the late 
William Roe, Esq., of Liverpool, 

23. At Tunbridge-wclls, Capt. Henry D. Trot- 
ter, R.N., son of Alex. Trotter, Esq., of Dreg- 
horn, to Charlotte, second daughter of the late 
Major Gen. James Pringle, Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s service. 


DEATHS. 

July 14. During his voyage to India, off the 
Cape of Good Hope, Capt. William Powell, 4Gth 
Regt Madras N. 1. 

31. At sea, on hoard the Hanger, on the passage 
from Bombay, Capt. Watson, of H.M. 57th Regt. 
of Foot. 

Aug. 23. At sea, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
M.uy, wife of Capt. John Jones, late of the Ben- 
gal army. 

Not 1 3. In Crutched-fnars, aged 7<>, Henry II, 
Goodhall, Esq, for upwards of fifty years a zea- 
lous and faithful servant ot the East-India Com- 

any, and the oldest servant on their home esta- 

llshmcnl. 

5 Sir David Barry, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

7. At Paris, Admiral de Higny. 

8. In the Strand, aged 21, C. B. Twining, son 
of G. Twining, Esq. 

12. At Hyde, Isle of Wight, David Stark, Esq., 
late of the (’ey Ion civil service, aged 48. 

Id. At his residence in Dorset square, after a 
short but severe illness, Colonel Broughton, of tho 
Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

17. Of apoplexy, after a few hours' illness, 
Lieut. Col. James Tod, of the Hon. East India 
Company ’8 service 

22. At Brlshngton, near Bristol, Elizabeth, only 
surviving daughter of the late Major Davy, Hon. 
East-India service. 

24. At his apartments, in Recent-street, John 
McKerrell, F.sq., formerly in the Madras civil ser- 
vice, who committed suicide by swallowing prus- 
sic acid, while labouring under a most extraordi- 
nary and distressing paroxysm of horrible delu- 
sions, to which he had been subject on every 
alternate day for the List four years. 

25. Hugh Sandford Harrison, Esq., late of the 
East-India Company’s service, aged 38 

28. At his house in Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square, Lieut. Gen. John Orr, of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s service, aged 84. 



£68 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Dec. 

N.B. The lettert P.C. denote prime cost, or manufacturers’ price * ; A. advance (per cent.) on the same : 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same ; N.D. no demand.— The bazar mound is equal to 82 ft). 2 oz, 2 
drs., and 100 bazar mounds equal to 110 factory mounds. Goods sold by Sa.Rupees B. mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds.— -The Madras Candy is equal to 50OId. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746% lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces, 


CALCUTTA, June 11, 1835. 


Rs.A Rs. A, 

Anchor* Sa.Rs. cwt.13 4 Cob, 20 0 

Bottles 100 9 4 - 9 12 

Coals B. md. 0 51 — 0 7 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md. 33 0 — 33 12 
— — Braslers', do. 32 4 — 32 12 

— Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 31 0 

Bolt do. 31 0 

— Tile do. 30 ft 

— — Nails, assort. do. 32 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 30 0 

Russia Sa.Rs.do. 

Copperas..... ...do. 3 6 

Cottons, chintz pee. 


— 31 4 

— 31 4 

— 31 0 

— 40 0 

— 31 8 

— 3 9 


I- 

Iron, Swedish, sq... Sa.Rs. F.md. 

flat do. 

English, sq do. 

j flat do. 

1 Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

I — Nalls cwt. 

I — Hoops F.md. 

! Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

! unstamped do. 

Millinery 


- Muslins, assort. . 

Yarn 16 to 170 , 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 

Ditto, silk 


I Spelter . . . 

. i 5 — 80, Stationery 

. 0 6i — ft 9 Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

. 2(1 A. — 30A. Swedish do. 

. 5A.tolOA.&P.C, Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

. 30 D. — 451). j Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

. 20 A. — 32 A. coarse and middling. . . . 

. 16 to 33 D.&P.C. Flannel fine.. 

II 

MADRAS, July 1, 1835. 


Rs.A. 

5 8 @ 

5 7 - 
3 2- 

3 1 - 

11 = 

12 0 - 

4 0- 
2 0 — 

6 8 - 
6 4 — 
25 to 40D. 
2 10 


Rs. A. 
5 11 
5 10 


..Ct.lts. F.md. 6 14 


5 A. 
5 8 
7 8 
19 2 
4 8 
1 2 
1 1 


3 0 

- 7 « 

- 20 A. 

- 5 10 . 
7 12 
19 6 

9 8 
3 4 
1 9 


Rs. Rs. I 

Bottles 100 7 @ 8 Iron Hoops 

Copper, Sheathing candy 255 — 260 Nalls 

Cakes do. 230 — 233 Lead, Pig 

Old do. 230 — 240 Sheet 

Nails, assort do. 350 — 370 i Millinery 

Cottons, Chintz 4 to 8 Rs. p’ piece Shot, patent 

Muslins and Ginghams — .. 10A. — 15 A. Spelter 

Longcloth, fine 9 toll Rs.p.piece* Stationery 

Cutlery, fine 10A. Steel, English 

Glass and Earthenware Improving. | Swedish 

Hardware 20A. — Tinplates 

Hosiery 20A. — 25 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 50 coarse 

English sq do. 20 — 21 Flannel, fine 

— Flat and bolt do. 20—21 II 


Rs. Rs. 
.camly 20 @ 21 
..do. 110 - 115 

..do. 42 - 46 

..do. 40 — 45 

20A. - 25 A. 

30A. — 40 A . 

.candy 40 — 42 

10A. or P.C. 

.candy 50 — 55 

..do. 70 - 75 

...box 18 



Wanted 

20 A. 


BOMBAY, July 18, 1835. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 10 @ 

Bottles doz. 1 

Coals ton 15 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . . . .cwt. 48 

Thick sheets do. 52 

Plate bottoms do. 51 

Tile do. 47 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., <Stc 

— — Longcloths 

Muslins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 100 ... .lb . 0.9* - 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 10 D. 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose 10A. 


1.6 

2ML 


Rs. 


Rs. 
@ 48.8 


Iron, Swedish St. candy 4ft 

1 English do. 23 

1 Hoops cwt. 6.8 

; Nalls do. 13 — 14 

; Sheet do. 5.8 

Rod for bolts St. candy 24 — 25 

1 do. for nails do. 27 

Lead, Pig cwt. 10.8 

| Sheet do. 10 — 

Millinery 10 D. 

Shot, patent cwt. 9 

Spelter do. 8.4 

Stationery P.C. — 

Steel, Swedish ....tub 10.4 

| Tin Plates box 16 — — 

I Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4—7 

coarse 1.12 — 2,4 

— Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, April 14, 1835. 


Drs. Drs.: Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece @ SJ Smalts pecul 30 ($ 

— Longcloths do. 3 — 11 .Steel, Swedish ...tub 4 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — Woollens, Broadcloth ....yd.0.90- 

Cambrics, 40 yds do. 3 — 4 ||— do. ex super yd. 2.75 - 

- Bandannoes...... do. 1.75—1.90, Camlets pee. 15 - 


Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 34 — 64 

Iron, Bar do. 1.75 2 

Rod do. 21 2i 

Lead, Pig do. 6 61 


Do. Dutch do. 

, Long Ells .......do. . 

Tin, Straits ...pecul 161 ■ 

,Tln Plata box 11 . 


1.58 

3 

. 21 
25 
10 

•lii 



1836 .] 


Prica of European Goods in the East. 
SINGAPORE, July 4, 1895. 


m 


Drs. Dn. 

Anchors pecul 8 @ 8J . 

Bottles 100 31 - 31 1 1 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing — pecul 37—38 
Cottons, Made poll ams, 24ya. by 36in. pcs. 2 — 21 

Imit. Irish 24- • 36 do. 2 — 3 , 

Longcloths 38 to 40 • ■ • • 36 do. 31— 4j] 

do. do 40-44 do. 4 — 5J 1 

- — ■ do. do 44-54 do. 5 — Cj 

50 do. — — | 

— — 54 do. — — | 

Prints, 7 -8. single colour) do. 2 — 21 

9-8 do. 21 - 3 

— Cambric, 12yds. by 45 to 50 in.. -do. 1| — 2} 

— Jaconet, 20 40 ■> 44 do. li — 3 

Lappets, 10 • 40 ■ 44 • ..do. 1 — 1$ 

— Chintz, fancy colours do. 3 — 5 ■ 


Dn. Dn, 

Cotton Hkfs. Imit. Battick, dble.< -doz. 2J (a\ 4 

' do. do Pullicat doz. lj — 2 

Twist, 24 to 40 pecul 54 —50 

Hardware, assort 11m. dem. 

Iron, .Swedish '•••pecul 31 — 31 

English do. 2| — 2f 

Nall, rod do. 21—3 

Lead, Pig do. 4J — 5 

Sheet do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent bag — — 

Spelter pecul 3} — 4 

■Steel, Swedish do. 5 — 5} 

1 English do. — — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 9 —11 

Cam blets do. 30 — 32 

Ladies* cloth yd. 1J — 2$ 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta , June 15, 1835.— Sales of Mule Twist 
continue very limited, and the prices throughout 
the assortments have slightly declined. Turkey 
Red Yarn remains in good inquiry, and a lot of 
superior quality his been sold with improvement 
in price. Orange Twist continues in good inquiry. 
Yellow Twist and other dyes, the market inactive. 
—The market for Chintzes, with regard to de- 
mand, continues favourable, and the prices may 
be considered somewhat improved.— The transac- 
tions in White Colton, since our last, have not 
been numerous, nor particularly Intel esting. The 
prices, however, remain at our previous rates.— 
Woollens continue in demand.— The Copper mar- 
ket lias somewhat revived from its depressed state, 
and the position of several of the assortments has 
somewhat improved.— Iron continues to engage in- 
quiry, and prices are firmly maintained at last 
week’s rates.— steel without sales during the week. 
—The prices of Lead continue stationary at our 
previous rates.— The Spelter market has been 
somewhat favourable and encouraging during the 
week, consequent to some advices from Mirza- 
pore : the sales reported show an advance of 
nearly a rupee per maund on previous rates. — Tin 
Plates without report of sales.— Ales : the market 
remains active with respect to demand, and a sael 


of 50 hogsheads, Allsopp’s, has been reported, with 
improvement In price. The importations per the 
Ann Ijotkerby, General Kyd, and intrinsic, con- 
sist of 900 hogsheads.— Pr. Cur. 

Madras, July 1, 1835.— We have not heard of 
any great transaction in metals during the past 
week. There U a good stock of Iron, copper, Arc. 
in the market, but holders expect higher puces.— 
The market for Europe Goods has not revived in 
the least A small invoice of Longcloths were sold 
from 9 to 11 rupees per piece. Muslins and Ging- 
hams, with Grocery, at prime cost. Oilman stores 
at 15 per cent, discount. Millinery and Hats are 
getting into Inquiry. Brandy, the market over- 
stocked, and not saleable at even 2 rupees per 
gallon. 

Bombay, July 18, 1835.— The following sales of 
Piece Goods have been reported during the week : 
— Jacconets, 1,000 pieces, at Rs. 3 1-50 per piece; 
2,100 do. at 5-3-0 per do.; 400 do. striped and 
checked 12-yds., at 4-3-0 per do. ; 600 do. do. 24- 
yds., at 7-1-0 per do.— Cambrics, 700 pieces, spot- 
ted 12->ds., at 4-2-0 per ditto,— Lappets, 1,000 
pieces, at 3-0-0 per do. 

Stnfritjxne, June 20, 1835. — European Piece 
Goods, almost nothing doing. —July 4. Markets, 
without the least animation. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , June IG, 1835. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 


Remittable 19 8 Prem. 

Old ditto Loan, lst| j 4 d j 8C> 


8 { class, Nos. 1 to 320 / 

„/ Second 5 per cent.,1 , n 
8 i from Nos. 1 151 to en d j 1 u 
6 Third 5 per cent., 1829-30, 1 14 I 


Prem. 20 8 
Disc. 

Prem. 

2 6 ¥ iiird 5 per cent., 1829-30, 1 14 Prem. 
Disc* 1 12 Four p. ct. Loan, 1832-33, 2 4 Disc. 
Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (10,000) .... Sa.Rs. 14,900 a 14,800 

Union Bank .. (2,500) 2,450 « 2,400 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills - •• • 9 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 6 0 do. 

Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 7 0 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, to 
buy, 2s. Id. ; to sell, 2s. 2d. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras, July 1 , 1835. 
Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, six per cent.-20 per ct. prem. 

Non-Remittable-Old five percent-par. 

Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. 1025, five per cent.-2 
disc, to 1 premium. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 1 per cent. prem. 
Ditto ditto Old four per cent.-2) per cent. disc. 
Ditto ditto New four per cent— 2} per cent disc. 
Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months, Is. l()d. per Mad. R. 


Bombay , July 18, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. to 2fl. OJd. per 
Rupee. 

n Calcutta, at 3(1 days’ slgl 
Rs. per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 104.8 to 105 Bom. 
Rs. per 1(M) Madras Its. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 130to 13lBom. Its.per lOOSa.Rs. 
5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 108 to 108.B per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108 to 110.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108.8 to 110.12 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106.4 to 106.8 per ditto. 

Singapore, July 4, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 4 to 6 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. per 
dollar. , 

On Bengal, 20G Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, sdpnl 14, 1835. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 9d. to 4s. lOd per Sp. 
Dol. nominal. 

Finance Committee for advances on consignments, 

On^engal. - Private Bills, 210 Sa. Ra. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— Company's ditto, 30 days, 208 Sa.Rs. 
Oil Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto. 
Sycee Silver at Lmtin, 41 per cent. prem. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, November 24, 1835. 

£. *. d. 

Mother-o’- Pearl \ 

Shells, China j cvv> 2 15 0 


ErtST-IMUA AND CHINA PKOUUCE. 


Coffee, Batavia cwt. 

Samarang 

Cheribon 

Sumatra 

Ceylon 

Mot ha 

Cotton, Surat lb 

• Madras 

Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Anmseeds, star 

Borax, Itefined 

Unrefined 

Camphire, in tub 

Cardamoms, Malabar th 

■ Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

• l.lgnea 

Castor Oil tb 

China Boot cwt- 

Cubehs 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, drop.. 

Arabic 

Assafuctida 

Benjamin, 3d sort.. 

Animi 

(t.uubogium 

— My nh 

- Olibanutn ... 


Kiri 

Lat Lake lb 

Dye 

Shell twl. 

Sink 

Musk, China o i 

Nux Vomica cwt 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa nut < wt. 

Cajaputa oz. 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Oimnn 

Hliubarh 

Sal Ammoniac ewt. 

Senna lb 

Turmerk, Java ... cwt 

- — Bengal 

China 

Calls, m Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo • lb 

— Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet . 

Purple and Violet 

- — Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet 

Violet and Copper . 

Copper 

Consuming, mid to fine 

. Do ord. and low 

. Do. very low 

. Madras, mid. to fine 

. — - Do low to oid 

. Oude, mid. to good mid 


£. s. i. £. p. 
2 12 0 @ 2 IB 
2 0 0 — 2 7 

2 10 0 — 3 4 

1 IB 0 — 2 2 

2 IB 0 - 2 IB 

3 B 0 — 0 0 

0 0 5? — 0 0 
o o r> i — o o 

0 0 ftj — 0 0 

none — 

9 111 fl — 15 0 
3 4 0 — 3 10 

3 12 0 — 3 15 

11 0 0 — 11 11 
0 2 10 — 0 3 

0 13 — 01 

3 15 0 — 4 2 

2 17 0 - 3 2 

0 0 4 — 0 1 

)4 0 0 — IB 0 
2 0 0 — 2 12 
0 15 () — 2B 0 
0 0 0 — 7 0 

0 2 3 — 0 3 

1 10 0 — 40 

3 10 0 — 10 0 
5 0 0 — B 10 

4 0 0 — 1.3 0 

2 0 0 — 0 0 
0 0 0 — 2 10 

12 0 0 

nominal 

0 2 7 - 0 2 

5 10 0 — B 0 

2 4 0 - 2 17 
0 10 0 — 15 

0 0 0 

0 B B — 

0 4 0 — 0 0 

1 14 0 — 1 IB 
0 0 4 — o o 
0 0 2 — 0 0 
0 11 — 01 

none — 

0 10 — 02 

3 10 0 

0 0 3 — 0 1 

0 <) (I — 0 IB 
0 10 0 — 0 10 
0 II) 0—12 

4 5 0 

5 5 0 

0 0 2 — 0 0 

0 0 41 - 0 0 

0 o o — 0 0 

0 5 3 - (1 0 

(15 3 — 0 0 

0 5 0 — 0 5 


0 [I Nankeens piece 

0 Rattans 100 

0 ' Bice, Bengal White... cwt. o ui o 

0 Patna 0 12 0 

0 Java 0 7 B 

0 safflower 1 hi o 

B1 bago 0 0 0 

71 Pearl 0 13 0 

71J Saltpetre 1 0 0 

_ 1, Silk, Company’s Bengal lb — 

: Novi 

0 China Tsatlee 1 1 B 

0 Bengal l’riv llcgc 

Taysam 0 10 0 

0 Spices, Cinnamon 0 0 1 

0 Cloves 0 (I 0 

3 ' Macc 0 5 0 

B Nutmegs 0 0 !) 

0 ' Ginger cwt. 1 1)! 0 

0 Pepper, Black lb 0 0 43 

0 ; - — - — White 0 1 0 

0 ,, Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 7 0 

0 1 Siam and China 1 B 0 

0 i| Mauritius (duty paid) 2 IB 0 

0 1 Manilla and Java 1 0 0 

H \ Tea, Hohe.i lb 0 0 10 

0 < ' Congou (Ill 

0 !' Souchong 0 2 0 

0 |] ( aper • 0 1 0 

0 '| Cainpm 0 1 0 — 0 1 

0 ,1 Twankay 0 1 0J — 0 2 

0 ‘ | Pekoe, (Orange, &c.). . 0 1 0 — 0 3 

. I IljsonSkin . ... 0 1 10 — 02 

— Hyson 0 2 3 — 0 5 

0 . Young 1 1 y son " 0 “ “ “ 

0 II Gunpowder, Imperial 
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£. s. (I. 

| 3 10 0 

0 10 0 
0 12 0 
0 15 0 
0B0 

7 10 0 

0 10 6 

0 IB 0 

1 a 6 

-14 6 

1 0 0 
0 B 0 
0 1 3 
<» 7 
0 7 

2 IB 

0 0 5* 

0 1 B 

1 IB 0 
1 15 


9 


0 

1 14 0 

0 1 23 
0 2 7 
0 3 41 
0 1 a 


Tin, Bam a 


cwt. .) 10 0 


Wax 

Wood, saundei* 

Ebony ... 

hapan 




Best 

Inferior . 

V. D Eat 

Best 

Infer 101 


0 


(I 


0 4 |0 _ 0 ft 

0 4 7 — 0 5 


0 4 7 
0 3 B 
0 4 0 


Aloes 


Hides, Dry . 

Salted . . 

Oil, Palm ... 

Raisins 

Wax 

W 11 e, ( 'ape, M 

Do. 2d A 3d quality 14 0 0 

Wood, Peak load 7 0 

Wool .... lb. 0 1 



0 — 

1 

h> 

0 

lb 0 2 

31 — 

0 

3 

0 

. cwt. 5 10 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

1 . ton 0 0 

0 


— 

- 

12 0 

0 — 

13 

B 

0 

5 0 

0 — 

15 

0 

0 

ASIAN lMtODUCE. 




...foot 0 0 

fi — 

0 

0 

7 

tun 40 0 

0 — 

42 

0 

0 

. ton 200 0 

0 


— 


... lb 0 3 

3 — 

0 

3 

0 

0 1 

0 — 

0 

3 

2 

: 0 2 

0 — 

0 

2 

B 


0 — 

0 

1 

9 

Itlt’AN lMlOHUrB 




..(Wt. 1 0 

0 — 

1 

13 

0 

..cwt 1 5 0 — 

1 

10 

0 

. ..lb 0 0 

4 1 - 

0 

0 

5 * 


3 | - 

0 

0 

6 

. (Wt. 1 10 

3 — 

1 

10 

9 

... 7 10 

0 — 

B 

0 

0 

t pipe 17 0 

0 — 

10 

0 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, November 25, 1835. 


DOCKS. 


East India 

....(Stock) 

London 

. .. (Stock) 

St. Katherine’s . .. 


Ditto Debentures . . . 


Ditto ditto 


West- India 

....(Stock). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian! Agru ultural) 

Bank (Australasian) 

Van Diemen’s Land Company. . . 


Pin e. 

Div idends. 

Capital. 

£. I 

£. , 

€ 

05 

— p tent 

4911,007 

5B’> 

2i p. cent. 

3,210,000 

B4 

3 p ( ent. 

1,352,752 

_ 

4'. p. cent. 

— 

101) 

4 )> cent. 

— 

99 

5 p. cent. 

1,3110,000 

40 


10,000 

44 



5,000 

101 

— 

10,000 


Shares' 

Paul. 1 

Books Shut 

of. 

for Dividends. 

1 C 

c. 



— 

March. Sept. 


— 

June. Dc<. 

1(M) 

— 

Jan. July 

| 


ft April 5 Oct. 

— 


5 April ft Oct. 

' “ 


June. Dec. 

100 

! 26 1 



40 

1 35 

— 

100 

101 

— 


Woi r£, Brothers, 25, Change Alley. 



( m ) 

THE LONDON MARKETS, November 25. 


Sugar.— The market Is firm and rising. There 
is a demand for Bengals, but no extensive sales are 
reported, 

Coffee — InEast-India, no alteration. 

Tea .— The Company’s December is expected to 
be preceded and followed by large sales of free 
trade teas. The consumption has been going on 
very freely, and the market has generally assumed 
a firm asjieet, a great proportion of the tea bought 
In at the October sale having been since taken by 
the trade. 

Wool . — The public sales of Colonial and other 
wools, which commenced on the 10th inst., finished 
on the 14th ; the quantity put up was 3,300 bales 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land wool, 
and 1,000 bales Spanish, German, Hussii Lambs 
and other sorts. The sales were numerously at- 
tended t the number of buyers present exceeded 
any former occasion. There was great animation 
throughout, and the whole quantity brought for- 
ward sold with great briskness ; the finer descrip- 
tions of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land 
wool fully maintained the prices of the last sales 
in September s the lower descriptions went at an 
advance of 2d. to ^3d. per lb. in consequence of 
the great demand for low wool. 

Indigo . — The following is Messrs Patry and 
Pasteur’s report of the result of the October public 
sales of indigo, of 8168 chests, which presented the 
following assortment 700 chests good and fine 
shipping qualities; 2,170 ditto middling to good 
ditto ; 2,277 ditto fine consumers and ordinary ship- 
ping ditto; 1,801 ditto ordinary to good consuming 
qualities ; 400 ditto up country and Oude ordinary 
consumers! 500 ditto ordinary and very low sorts; 
105 ditto ordinary and fine dust ; 53 ditto Madras 5 
52 ditto Kurpah j 20 ditto Prussian blufe. 


Although prices at the July sales were consi- 
dered very moderate, and more than an average 
business was transacted between the sales at fair 
prices, chiefly for the Russian market ; the late 
period fixed for this sale, and the very large quan- 
tity put up, led to a general expectation that the 
July prices could not be kept up ; under these un- 
favourable circumstances the sale began, and on 
the first day, ordinary and middling qualities 
chiefly adapted for the home trade, sold briskly at 
last sale's prices, whilst good and fine shipping 
sorts were rather heavy at a discount of 3d to 4a 
per lb. ; from the second day, however, the bid- 
dings for these sorts became more animated, and 
although Proprietors fairly met the buyers, several 
marks of consuming and slopping qualities ave- 
raged last sale's prices. The sale proceeded briskly 
at those rates until its close, with the only excep- 
tion of the goods bought m at former sales and 
put up again in this, which, although put on the 
same footing as new goods by their being sold at 
re-weights, still laboured under a sort of preju- 
dice. 

The quantity of Madras in the sale was, as It has 
been for many gales past, unusually small, and the 
stock of that descnptipn being reduced to the 
smallest ebb, they sold with great spirit at an ad- 
vance of 3d. to 4a. on the July sale’s rates. 

The most important feature in this sale is the 
very large portion which has been sold : it is cal- 
culated that 3,500 chests were taken for shipping, 
and the same quantity for home use, 600 cnests 
only having been bought in by the Proprietors 

A parcel of 20 chests of Pi usstan Blue, Imported 
by tne Mary from Calcutta, and reported as indigo, 
was put up, and bought in at the nominal price of 
Gd. per lb., there having been no bid for it. 
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iConsoIs. 


' 31 rSP 


27 209£ 210 90 90^ 

28 2094 2 10' 904 90 j 

29 2094 2l0j90§90; 

30 2094 210,90*903 

31 I 2094 90|904 

Nov. 

2 2094 2 10' 903904j 

3 2091210*! 9049o|| 

4 209f 210* 90f 904| 

5 209? 21 0*i 90f904 

6 209? 210 904904 

' 210 90*9of| 

209 ,90 90* 

209 (90390j J 

— 190390} 

12 2093209? 90*90> 

13 2194 210 90*90j 

14 | — 190*904 

16 I 210 |9o|904 

17 210 2104903904 


91 91 
191^91 
|91|91 
9 1*9 If! 


98*984 

[98*983 

98*984 

984934 

98} 


New 34 Long 
Pr.Cent. Annuities 


99499? 16* 16* 
994993 16} 16* 
99499? 16V, 16 i| 
99499? 16V; 16 i 

99499? 16,$ 16* 


India 

Stock. 


255 

254 J 

255 
255 


|91|91 4'983984|99399? 16,3 lfi 3 
9l|9l4|98|984|99|99? 16,$ 16 : ' 

91 $9l3'98f98| 993991 16,;j 16; 
91 491 1,984984 99?99i — 

9l|9l4 , 98398g|99|99| 16,f , 

91391 4|98|98|99|99j 16]* 16,$ 
91 913 98 {98} 99499? 163 16jfl 

913913983984199399 ? 163 16 t 3 

91*914|98*984j99§993l63 16,$ 
9l49l4 98*4984 99| 100 16* 16 j 3 
91«914 98|98g 99|IOO 163 I 

914914 984983 993 03 16* 16,*} 

9l|9I| 98498? 993 IOO 163 16 T | 


256 
256 64 

256 6*1 


2564 

2564 


2104 

210 


18 

19 

20 

21 210 211 I 
23 210 2104J 


4 91491 
|91|91}I 

4 913913 
4914913 


98398?, 


984983 
98 f 99 
,98|98? 


903904 

903903 

90}90| [ 

1 90^90^ 

904 1914913198399" 1 1003 3 lejjj 16* 


100 3 16* 

100 f 16,3163' 
1003 1 16^ 16*1 
1003 *163 H5 T g 


98|983 lOO* *16,3 l 6*' 


256* 

2564 

256? 

256? 

256 

2564 


Consols India Exch. 
for acct. Bonds. Bills. 


91*913' 2 4p 14 16]) 
9119141 1 3p 12 14|> 
914913 par 2p| 7 13p 
9l|9l|par 2pl0 12p 
913 | par 10 12p 


913 

91391? 

91* 

91|9l? 

913 

914 

913913 

91391I 

91f9lJ 

913914 , 

914 

9149131 

914913 

914913 ' 

joifsill 

Slj 

91 1 | 


par 10 12p 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
9 

2 4p| 


4p 


3p 10 13p 
Sp 10 13p 
3p 1 1 13p 
Sp'll 13p 
3p(l 1 I3p 
Sp’ll 13p 
3p|l 1 13p 
4p|l 1 14p 
12 14p 
12 14p 
15 16p 

14 18p 

15 18p 
15 17p 
12 I7p 
12 14p 
[12 14p 
12 14p 


Frederick Barry , Stock and Share Broker , 7» Birchin Lane, CornhiU . 
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Afghans , present condition of the, 135. 

Agriculture , Indian, defects in, 65— of the 
Bhooteeahs, 177— in Cashmere, 279. 

Akhallies, a sect of fanatics, 119,284. 

Almorah, the present capital of Kumaoon, 
description of, 115 — its capture, 183. 

Amatory paraphrase from IJafiz by, 291. 

Ameer Khan, nuwab of Tonk, memoirs of, 
226 — his personal appearance, 227 — in- 
terview with Lord Wm. Bentinck at 
Ajmere, ib. — early life, 228 — connexion 
with Ilolkar, 229 — piedatory career, 229, 
253— torture of Ambajce Inglia, 258 — 
murder of Kishna Komen, the virgin 
princess of Oodipore, 260, 264— assas- 
sination of Sivvaee Singh, 263 — treaty 
with the English, 267— death, xb. 

Anecdote, Arabian, 252. 

Anglo-Indian Society, sketches of, 120, 195. 

Antupnties at M.uukyfila, 9, 190— at Ma- 
valivcram, 41 — at Salsette, 46 — at Ele- 
phanta, 47— at Karli, 47, 78— at Ellora, 
48 — near Hyderabad, 233 — at Bandock, 
ib. — in Assam, 245 — at Balbec, 299. 

Army , annual mortality in the, in Ceylon, 
158 — in Jamaica, 159— Indian, its ope- 
rations before Almorah, 115, 183 — of 
the Mahrattas, 228, 253 — of Cash- 
mere, 282. 

Asia, Cential, antiquities in, 9, 190 — tra- 
vels of Mr. Moorcroft in, 106, 171, 278. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 233, 237— its 
memorial to the Indian Government re- 
garding the printing of Oriental works, 
300 — of Pans, 307. 

Assam, discovery of the tea plant in, 207 — 
ancient temples in, 245. 

Jiajce Rao, peishwa of the Mahrattas, 253. 

Bailee, visit to the luins of, 299. 

BalUi, nairative of Mr Moorciofi’s jour- 
ney to, 106, 171, 278. 

Bank (Rajah), the founder of For a, in 
Assam, 246. 

Bandoclc, cave-temple at, 233. 

Bedouins of Syria, 296 — of Socotra, 311. 

Bentinck (Lord Wm.), correspondence re- 
lative to a successor to, 3. 

Bheelivara, description of, 242. 

Bheem Taul , climate at, 114. 

Bhooteahs, customs of the, 175. 

Biography: — Lieut. Col. Pod, 240. 

Board of Control, correspondence of the 
Court of Directors with, relative to the 
Asiat .Jour. N . S. Vol. 1 8 . No. 72. 


governor-generalship of India, 1 — an- 
nulment of Lord Ueytesbuiy’s appoint- 
ment by, 4, 

Boarding-houses at Calcutta, 127. 

Bokhaia, narrative of IN J r. Moorcroft’s 
journey to, 106, 171, 278. 

Buddhists, ceremonies of the, 190, 191 — 
temples in India, 41, 78, 233. 

Budre Nat'h, Hindu temple at, 115. 

Bumorec, description of, 114. 

Camellia , an analogical genus to the tea- 
plant, 207, 211. 

Canals , need of, in India, 73. 

Curb, cave-temples at, 47, 78. 

Cataract, case of congenital, 61— opera- 
tions on, at Macao, 62. 

Cashmere, visit of Mr. Moorcroft to, 181 — 
description of the country, 278 — shawls 
of, ib. — army of, 282. 

Cave-temples of India, 41, 233 — inscrip- 
tions on, 78. 

Ciylon, life-insurance in, 158 — annual 
mmiality of European troops in, ib. 

Chaidmu, ancient temples at, 245. 

Charlton (Lieut.), 207, 210. 

China , M. Abel-IRimusat on the extension 
of the empire, 49— ophthalmic institu- 
tion in, 62 — Mr. Thompson on the trade 
with, 99 — moral writings in, 185. 

Cochin- Chinese dictionary and grammar, 
214. 

Coins from Manikyala, 9, 193 — of Casli- 
nieic, 283. 

Colebroohe (Mr.), discussion regarding his 
idea of the Vedanta system, 95, 212. 

Confucius, tian-Jation of the Ta-lied, or 
grand science of, 185. 

Comt (M. A ), discovery of coins and re- 
lics by, at Mamkjida, 9. 

Cowls of Circuit in India, trial by jury in 
the, 29. 

Ciuticai. Notices, 62, 142, 234, 313- 
see also lievicw of Books. 

Cunningham (Lieut. A.), 15. 

Cupolas at Manikyala, 9, 190. 

Cylinders from Mamkyftla, chemical analy- 
sis of the liquid contained in, 15, 190. 

Damascus, visit to, 297 — women of, ib. 

Damayanti, story of Nala and, 1 15, 1 17. 

Deyra Boon, description of the, 117. 

Dictionary } Cochin-Chino'ie andLatin, 234. 
(2 N) 
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East-India Company , their correspondence 
with the India Board relative to the 
governor-generalship of India, 1— bill- 
trade of, in England, India, and China, 
103 — dismissal of Mr. Ricketts from 
their service, 136, 170. 

East -Indianan, scenes on board an, 195. 

Elephanta, cave-temples at, 47. 

Ellora , cave-temples at, 48. 

Epitaph , an, 277. 

Essex, ancient Roman tumuli in, 192. 

Europeans , sketches of their society in 
India, 120 — study of Oriental languages 
by, 237, 300, 308. 

Exchange , rate of, between India and 
China, 101— between China and Eng- 
land, 102 — on Bombay, 104, 

Females , heroism of the Rajpoot, 264 — 
native, of India, described, 268 — infan- 
ticide of, 275 — Cashmerian, 180 — Sa- 
maritan, 295— of Damascus, 298. 

Fair at Hurdwar described, 118. 

Flames, issue of, from the ground, 111. 

Flowers from a Grecian garden, 33. 

Fugitive , the, 8. 

Funeral ceremonies of the Hindus, 191. 

Gardiner (Col.), error respecting, 60. 

Gholaum Hyder Khan , early life of, lOfi — 
his account of Mr. Moorcroft’s journey 
to Balkh and Bokhara, 108, 171, 278. 

Gooroodwara , description of, 117. 

Gordon (Mr. G. J.), letters to, respecting 
the discovery of the tea-plant in Assam, 
208. 

Grammar , Cochin- Chinese, 234. 

Greek Poets, fragments from the, 33. 

Gr{ffins, 120. 

Gulchin, translation of Hafiz by, 293. 

Gurhwaull, description of places in, 115,1 1 7. 

Guthrie (Mr.), travelsof, 108, 171, 278. 

Hafiz, translations of an ode of, by Sadiq, 
Mooreed, Amator, Shouqeen, and Gul- 
cheen, 289. 

Haughton (Sir G. C.), reply of Col. Vans 
Kennedy to, on the Vedanta system, 94 
— his reply to Col. Vans Kennedy, 212. 

Health , hymn to, 33. 

Hearsey (Major), military operations of, in 
India, 106— his narrative of Mr. Moor- 
croft’s journey to Balkh and Bokhara, 
drawn from the journal of Gholaum 
Hyder Khan, 108, 171, 278 — his des- 
cription of places mentioned in the jour- 
ney, 114, 181— error of, regarding the 
capture of Almorah, 183. 

Heytesbury (Lord), supersession of, as Go- 
vernor-general of India, 1. 

Himalaya Mountains, description of places 
in the, 114, 181-botany of, 234. 
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Hindu cave-temples, 41, 78, 233— agri- 
culture, 65 —system of philosophy, 94, 
212— places of worship, 111, 115, 118 
— fairs, 118— poetry, 145 — tombs, 190 
— funeral ceremonies, 191— females, 268 
—literature, 145, 237, 309. 

Hodgson (Mr. B. H.) on pillar-inscrip- 
tions, 80. 

Holkar, wars of, 228, 253. 

Hot springs near Tupobun, 116. 

Hurdwar, description of, 117— fair at, 118 
— dreadful Occident at, in 1820, ib, 

India, the governor-generalship of, I— 
ancient topes, or tumuli, in, 9, 190, 
233 — trial by jury in the courts of cir- 
cuit in, 29 — Miss Roberts’ sketches of 
English society in, 32 — insolvents in, 
36 — steam- navigation to, 40 — cave- 
temples of, 41, 78, 233— remarkable 
living characters in, 60 — Mr. Julius 
Jeffreys on the natural resources of, 65 
— Mr. Thompson on the rates of ex- 
change between, and China, 99 — grif- 
finism in, 120 — Mr. Sterling on the in- 
termediate countries between Persia and, 
131 — nautch-cirls of, 194 — the outward 
voyage to, 195 — native wars in, 228, 
253 — discontinuance by the government 
of aid in the printing of Oriental works, 
237, 300— the women of, 268. 

Indo- Grecian topes, or tumuli, 9, 190 — 
coins, 9, 13, 193. 

Infanticide in India, 275. 

Inscriptions on Indo- Grecian coins, 13, 
193 — on the caves of Carli, 78. 

Irrigation of land in India, 67. 

Jamaica, mortality of troops in, 159. 

Jatamansi, or spikenard, 234. 

Jeffreys (Mr. Julius), on the natural re- 
sources of India, 65, 

Jenkins (Capt.), 207, 208. 

Jests , Persian, 184. 

Jerusalem, picture of, 295. 

Jooala Mookee, issue of flames from the 
earth at, 111. 

Jordan, baptismal ceremony in the, 290. 

Jotfheemutli, in Gurhwaull, description of 
the country round, 115, 117. 

Joudpore, quarrel between the rajas of Jey. 
pore and, respecting the princess Ko- 
mari, 260. 

Juggut Singh, raja of Jeypore, 260. 

Jury , trial by, in the courts of circuit in 
India, 29i 

Karli, excavations at, 47 — inscriptions on 
the caves of, 78. 

Kasiprasad Ghosh, poetry by, B. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans.) on the Vedanta 
system, in reply to Sir G. C. Haughton, 
94— Sir G.C. Haughton’s reply to, 212, 
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Kishna Komari, “theFlowerof Rajasthan,” 
murder of, 260, 264. 

Komulmer, surrender of, 60. 

Kumaoon, description of Almorah, the 
capital of, 1 15 — operations of Sir Jasper 
Nicolls in, 115,183. 

Labour , Indian, inquiry into, 65. 

Lahore, visit to Runjeet Singh at, 113, 171. 

Lake (Lord), operations of, 255. 

Lamas at Ludak, 175. 

Land in India, considerations on the pro- 
duce of, as the source of revenue, 6 j — 
travels in the Holy, 295. 

Languages , Oriental, printing of woiksin, 
237, 300— study of, in Europe, 308. 

Letters , 161. 

Life-Insurance in Ceylon, 158. 

Literary Intelligence, 64, 143, 236, 316. 

literature , Grecian, 33 — Sansciit, 145— 
Persian, 184, 302 — Chinese, 185,310 
■ — native, of India, 237 — Arabian, 252, 
309 — study of Oriental, in Europe, 308. 

Ludak, Mr. Moorcroft’s visit to, 175 — 
description of the place, 176, 182- 
ceremony of burning a chief at, 176 — 
its inhabitants, 178 — trade at, ib . 

Ludlow (Mr,), a mineralogist, 109. 

Macao, ophthalmic institution at, 62. 

Mackintosh and Co., affairs of, 36. 

Macqucen (Mr. Potter), 159. 

Mahratlas , wars of the, 228, 253. 

Mdnikydla , discoveries of M. Court at, 9 
— examination of the coiii9 and relics 
found at, 13, 15 — liquid contained in 
the cylinders from, 15, 190 — origin of 
the topes of, 190. 

Materialism of the Hindus, 94, 212, 

Mdlra, explanation of the word, 97, 219. 

Maun Sing, raja of Joudpore, 260. 

Mavalweram, cave-temples at, 41. 

Mdtjd, explanation of the term, 94, 212. 

Meer Izut Oollah Khan, travels of, 108, 
171, 278— his visit to Yarkund, 179. 

Memoirs of Ameer Khan, 226, 253 — bio- 
graphical, of Lieut. Col. Tod, 240. 

Metcalfe (Sir Charles), 3. 

M ilman (Mr.), review of his “ Nala and 
Damayanti,” 145. 

Monro (Mr.), review of his “ Summer 
Ramble in Syria,” 295. 

Moorcroft (Mr.), journey ofi to Balkh and 
Bokhara, 106, 171, 278— his reseal ches 
at Manikyala, 192. 

Moored, translation from Hafiz by, 290. 

Munipore , discovery of the tea-plant in, 207. 

Nadone, account of the raja of, 171,131. 

Kala and Damayanti, translation of the 
story of, 145, 147. 


Natee Pass , inhabitants of the, 116. 

Natives of India, mismanagement in their 
mode of agriculture, 65 — turbulence of 
their chiefs, 228, 253 — women, 268 — 
see also Hindus. 

Nautch- girls of India, 194. 

Navigation , steam, to India, 40. 

Nicolls (Sir Jasper), his claims to the cap- 
ture of Almorah, 183. 

Oodipore, murder of a princess of, 264. 

Ophthalmic Institution at Macao, 62. 

Oncntalisls, European, lubours of, 308. 

Oriental Works, discontinuance by the In- 
dian government of aid in the printing 
of, 237, 300— publication of, on the 
Continent, 308. 

Oxide, charges against Mr. Ricketts, the 
late resident in, 136, 170. 

Outward Bound, 195. 

Palanquin, manner of getting into a, 123. 

Pauthier (M.), notice of his edition of the 
Ta-hco, or grand science, of Confucius, 
185. 

Persia, observations on the intermediate 
countries between, and India, 131. 

Persian jests, 184— poetry, 289. 

Philosophy, Vedanta system of, 94, 212 — 
Chinese, 185 

Pilgrims at Hurd war, 118, 

Pillars, ancient inscriptions on, 78. 

Ploughing, defects in the Indian operation 
of, 66. 

Poetry: — The Fugitive, 8 — Hymn to 
Health, 33— Death, it.— an Invitation, 
34— Wishes, 16.-T0 Cupid, 35 -To 
Zenophila, ib. — With a Chaplet, i b. — 
The Cow’s Dirge, 202— A Farewell to 
theLute, 288— Paraphrases of Hafiz, 289. 

Poets, Greek, fragments from, 33 — Hindu, 
145 — Persian, 289. 

Poonah , defeat of Sindhea before, 253. 

Pom, in Assam, ancient temples at, 246 — 
account of Raja Banh, the founder of, ib. 

Pnnsep (Mr.), his remarks upon the coins 
and relics found at M&niky51a,, 13 — 
upon pillar-inscriptions in India, 80— 
upon the origin and nature of the topes 
of Manikyala, 90. 

- — (Mr. H. T.), his translation of 
the Memoirs of Ameer Khan, 226, 253. 

Publications, new, 144. 

Punjaub, coins and relics found in, 9, 190. 

Rajast'han, wars in, 228, 253— services of 
Lieut. Col. Tod in, 241— murder of 
Kishna Komari, the “ virgin flower ” of, 
260, 264. 

Rammohun Roy, the late, 214. 

Religion, lama, at Ludak, 175. 

Reminiscences ofa returning Indian, 17,81. 
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RSmusat (M. Abel) on the extension of 
the Chinese empire, 49. 

Revenue, Indian, inquiry into the source 
of, 65— of Cashmere, 279. 

Revifw of Books and Critical Notices: 
—Roberts* Scenes and Characteristics of 
Hindostan, 32 — Account of an Oph- 
thalmic Institution at Macao, 62— The 
History of England, continued from Sir 
James Mackintosh, ib. — Grimshawe’s 
Life and Works of Cowper, 63, 235— 
Little Arthur’s History of England, 63 
— The Prime Minister; a poem, ib. — 
The French Language its Own Teacher, 
ib.— Browning’s Paracelsus, ib.— Eneas 
MacDonnell’s Roman Catholic Oath 
Considered, ib. —Allen’s Picturesque 
Views in the Island of Ascension, ib.— 
S'anfield’s Coast Scenery, 64, 236 — 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the 
Bible, 64, 236— Heath’s Gallery of 
British Engravings, 64 — Loudon’s Ar. 
boretum Britannicum, 64, 236— Lou- 
don’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening, 6 1 
— Thompson’s Considerations respect- 
ing the Trade with China, 99 — Ster- 
ling’s Considerations on the Interme- 
diate Countries between Persia and 
India, 131 — Ricketts' Refutation of 
Charges preferred against him by the 
East-India Company, 136 — Irving’s In- 
dian Sketches, 142— Edmonds’ Life 
and Times of General Washington, ib. — 
The Linwoods, 143— Jesse’s Gleanings 
in Natural History (third and last se- 
ries), ib. — A Treatise on the Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, Manners, and Institutions of 
the Greeks and Romans, ti.— Osier’s 
Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, ib. 
— Milman’s NalnandDamayanti, 145— 
M. Pauthier’s edition of the Ta-heS, 185 
— Prinsep's Memoirs of Ameer Khan, 
226, 253— Royle’s Illustrations of the 
Botany, &c., of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, 234 — Cumin’s Documents con- 
nected with the Army Retiring Fund, 

235— Lives of Literary and Scientific 
Men in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, ib. 
—Irving’s Conquest of Floridu, ib. — 
Allom and Wallis's Scotland illustrated, 

236 — The Parterre, 236— Oriental An- 
nual for 1836, ib — English Annual for 
1836, ib. — Monro’s Summer Ramble in 
Syria, 295— De Sacy’s Notice sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de M. de Ch6zy, 
313 — Seddon’s Address on the Lan- 
guages and Literature of Asia, 314 — 
Southey’s Life and Works of Cowper, 
ib. — Svvainson’s Natural History and 
Classification of Quadrupeds, ib. — Mah- 
moud, t'6.— Tremordyn Cliff, 315— But- 
ler’s Sketch of Modern and AncientGeo- 
graphy, ib. — Lieber’s Reminiscences of 
Niebuhr, the Historian of Rome, ib. — 
Stewart’s Compendium of Modern Geo- 
graphy, ib.— Comic Annual for 1836, 
ib. — Braitliwaite’s Supplement to Sir 


John Ross's Narrative, &c.,ib. — Heath’s 
Picturesque Annual for 1836, ib.— The 
Forget-Me-Not for 1836, 31 6— Friend* 
ship’s Offerings for 1836, ib. 

Rickards , Mackintosh, and Co ., 36. 

Ricketts (Mr. Mordaunt), case of, 136, 170. 

Roberts (Miss), notice of her “ Scenes and 
Characteristics of Hiqdostnn,” 32. 

— ■ ■ (Mr. Browne), statement of, res- 
pecting the a flairs of Mackintosh and 
Co , 36. 

Roman Alphabet, its substitution for the 
Indian, 234. 

Runjeet Singh. Mr Moorcroft’s visit to, 
113, 171 — affairs of Raja Suncharchund 
and, 181. 

Russia, remarks on the probable invasion 
of India by, 131. 

Sudif/, paraphrase of Hafiz by, 289. 

Snlsettc, cave- temples at, 46. 

Sanscrit , Mr. Miltmn’s translations from, 
145 — story of Nala and Damayanti 
from, 147. 

Shafts, ruler of the, 78. 

Shalimaar, a garden near Lahore, 113, 116. 

Shawls , manufactuie of, in Cashmere, 278. 

Ship, India, oulwarJ voyage of an, 195. 

Shouqecn, paraphrase of Hafiz by, 292. 

Siudhia, wars of, 229, 253. 

Siirmuggur, the capital of Gurhwaul, 117 
— dependents of the raja of, ib. 

Siware Singh, assassination of, by Ameer 
Khan, 263. 

Sketches , Anglo-Indian: — Griffins, 120- 
Outward Bound, 195. 

Sociktifs, Proceedings of:— Medical and 
Physical Society of Calcutta, 61 — Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal, 233, 300— Asiatic 
Society of Paris, 307. 

Society, Anglo-Indian, sketches of, 120, 
195 — native female, of India, 268. 

Socotra , Lieut. Wellsted’s report on the is- 
land of 310. 

Soqfees , Persian, doctrine of the, 290. 

Soyanpoor, visit to the raja of, 171 — Eu- 
ropeans in his service, ib. 

Spikenard of the ancients, 234. 

Steam-navigation to India, 40. 

Stevenson (Rev. Mr.), his account of the 
inscriptions at Carli, 78. 

Stirling (Mr.) on the intermediate coun- 
tries between Persia and India, 131. 

Sunchar ChuMd (Raja), visit to, 171 — 
military operations of, 181. 

Suttees , first institution of, 268. 

Syria, travels of Mr. Monro in, 295. 

Ta-he)!>, M. Pautbier’s edition of the, 185. 

Tartary , Western, early operations of the 
Chinese in, 49— travels in, 175. 
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Taxila, ancient, memoir on, 9. 

Tea , discovery of the plant in Assam, 207 
— likeness of the camellia plant to, 
207, 211. 

Temples , cave, of India, 41, 78, 233 — at 
Budree Nat’h, 115 — ancient, in Assam, 
245. 

Thompson (Mr. J ), review of his “ Con- 
siderations on the trade with China, 99. 

Tigers in India, 125. 

Tod (Lieut. Col.), memoir of, 240. 

Tombs , ancient, in Upper Ttidia, 9, 190 — 
liquids and ashes lound in, 15, 190, 
192, 233 — Roman, in Essex, 192— an- 
cient, near Hyderabad. 

Topes , or tombs, at Manikyala, 9 — their 
origin and nature, 190 — in Cabool, 192. 

Trade with China, review of Mr. Thomp- 
son's work on, 99 — at Hurdwar, during 
the fair, 118— at Ludak, 178— shawl, 
in Cashmere, 278. 

Trcbcck (Mr.), travels of, 108, 171, 278 — 
his account of the topes atManikyala, 1 92. 

Tupobun , hot springs near, 116. 
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V'edanla System of philosophy, discussion 
regarding the, 94- Col. Vans Kennedy 
in reply to Sir G, C. Haughton, 16 .*— 
Sir G. C. Haughton in reply to Col. 
Vans Kennedy, 212. 

Voyage to India described, 195. 

Wallich (Dr.), 207 — remarks by, on the 
fruit of the camellia and tea-plants, 211 . 

Wellsted (Lieut.), report of, on the island 
of Socotra, 310. 

Westmacolt (Capt.), his account of some 
ancient temples in Assam, 245. 

Wishes, from the Greek anthology, 34. 

Women of India, 268 — Cashmerian, 180 
—Samaritan, 295— of Damascus, 298. 

Works, Oriental, printing of, in India, 237, 
300— in Europe, 308. 

Yaikund , description of, 179. 

Zenanas in India, 274. 

Zend language, study of the, 309. 
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Aborigines of Australasia, 176 —trial and 
conviction of, at Sydney, 235. 

Abothebee , pirates at, 171. 

Acts of Council , Indian, 1 16, 182, 210, 
212, 217 — errors and defects in, 212. 

Advei thement for a wife, 94. 

Africa , Central, expedition into, 27, 257. 

Aora, thugs at, 12 — acting governor of, 
30 — appointments by the governor of, 
30, 31, 118, 187, 240. 

Agriculture, defective state of, in India, 8. 

A/tmednuggur, atrocious affair at, 16, 82 
— occupation of the district by the Bri- 
tish, 16, 27, 109. 

Alexander and Co., estate of, 4, 212. 

Allahabad , renovation of, 102 — distressed 
natives at, 158. 

Allard (General), 258. 

Alligator, combat with an, 98. 

Allyghur, affray at, 98. 

Almanac, Hindu, 152. 

Alves (Major), 11, 89— attack upon, at 
Jeypore, 218, 219. 

Anderson (Capt.), censure on, 188. 

Animals, slaughter of, in €t>iii.», 173. 

Annuities, Egyptian, 257. 

Antrajali, cruelties of the, 104. 

Arabia , military operations in, 257. 

Argife, seizure of its boat, 22, 27. 

Army (Company’s, in India) — Relief of 
troops in Bengal, 12 — savings’ bank for, 
14, 185, 206— mortality on the Madias 


establishment, 15— operations against 
insurgents, 15, 16, 89, 109, 165, 218, 
244 — education of native doctors, 28, 
33 — provincial commamler.in-chief at 
Calcutta, 30 — medical instruction to 
Indo-Brilish youths for, 33 — exclusion 
of European ladies from the Madras 
Military Fund, 33, 160 — fees for sacred 
offices in, 34, 187 — officers of, serving 
in .Spain, 39— Mr. Cumin’s plan for a 
Military Retiring Fund, 94, 205, 210 
— Bengal Medical Retiring Fund, 102, 
156, 210 — abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, 108, 161 — superintending sur- 
geons, 1 1 7, 238 — appointment and pro- 
motion of officers in the commissariat, 
tb . — local corps, 1 1 7— discharged offi- 
cers, 122 — movement of corps at Ma- 
dras, 122 , 208 — garrison surgeons, 122 
—adjutants of horse artillery, 16 .— de- 
puty commissaries general, 125 — ser- 
vices of officers, 138 — improper court- 
martial in, 155 — censure on officers, 
188 — allowances to absent officers, 189 
— to deputy paymasters, 190— change in 
the designation of assistant commissa- 
ries-general, ib. — security from officers, 
190, 238 — brevet promotion of lieuts. 
colonels, 207, 241, 249 — station for 
corps at Jaulnah, 208— Bombay Mili- 
tary Fund, 226 — absence of regimental 
captuinson staff employ, 238 — appoint- 
ments of brigadier or brigadier-general, 
238 — fees on commissions, 244— con- 
duct of corps in the late operations 
against Coorg, i&.— examination of ofli- 
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cers in tlie Oriental languages, 249 — 
Btaff allowances, 251 — inspecting engi. 
neers, ib. — equipment of horse and foot 
artillery batteries, *6.— services of medi- 
cal officers, ib — See also Calcutta, Ma- 
dras , $c. General Orders , Courts-Martial. 

-- (King’s, serving in the East)— 
Services of officers of, 138 — allowances 
to quarter-masters of, 188— to paymas- 
ters, 244 — conduct of corps engaged in 
the late operations against Coorg, ib . — 
corps of, ordered to Ceylon, St. Hele- 
na, and Cape, 260 — honoiary distinc- 
tion to corps of, ib. — courts-martial in, 
34, 244 — promotions and changes in, 
39, 141, 260, 

Arthur (Capt.), court-martial on, 245. 

Artillery , horse, adjutants of, 122 — equip- 
ment of batteries, 251. 

Ascensio , an island in the South Seas, 
ruins of an ancient town at, 25— des- 
cription of its inhabitants, ib. 

Ascension (Island of), 178. 

Assam , military operations in, 15, 97 — 
tea-plant in, 91— Sjbundee corps, 117. 

Assassination at Delhi, 13, 90, 158, 179, 
220, 256 — at Joy pore, 218, 219, 256. 

Assurance, life, at Calcutta, 9, 93, 205. 

Auckland (Lor d), appointment of, as go- 
vernor-general ot India, 38 — dinner 
to, 138. 

Australia (South), new colony of, 38, 258 
— See also New South IVales, fyc. 

Bagdad, disturbances at, 236. 

Badlie (Lieut.), murder of, 179, 230. 

Bangalore , frauds by natives at, 225 — 
courts-martial at, 245, 246. 

Bank, Bengal Military, 14, 185, 206— 
of Bengal, modification of its charter, 
100, 208— Madras Government, 226. 

Barber (Capt.), statement of, respecting 
compensation to Company’s maritime 
servants, 139. 

Barter-system at Penang, 20 — at Singa- 
pore, 21, 112. 

Barton v. Parry, case of, 174. 

Begum Sumroo, present state of her 
affairs, 214— heir to, ib.— religious es- 
tablishments of, 215 — forces of, ib. 

Beekaneer, suttees formeily at, 88. 

Benares, coriuption of native officers at, 
10 — death of the raja of, 157. 

Benejit Societies at Sydney, 175. 

Bentinck ( Lord Win.), his answer to the 
Calcutta press petition, 5— his reply to 
the address of the Agricultural and Hor. 
ticultural Society of Bengal, 8 — his 
reply to the address of the missionaries, 
ib, — remarks by, on the diffusion of 
Christianity in India, ib. — character of 
his Indian government, 9, 110 — his re- 
signation of the office of governor-gene- 
ral, 29, 30— debate at the East-lndia 
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House respecting a successor to, 57, 71, 
79— petition to, against the abolition of 
the Mudrissa at Calcutta, 95 — tributes 
to, 184, 210. 

(Lady Wm.), opinions of the 

Calcutta press respecting her meiits, 89 
— tributes to, 184, 210. 

Best, case of Lethbridge v., 104. 

Bethune (Sir Henry), 170, 230. 

Bhawulpoor, affairs at, 98. 

Bheels, predatory, 16 — military operations 
against the, 109, 165. 

Bhurulpore, failure of zumeendars at, 90 
— conduct of Munnee Bam Seth at, ib. 

Blake (Mr.), 90— assassination of, at Jey- 
pore, 218, 219, 256. 

Blunt (Mr. Wm.), appointed acting go- 
vernor of Agra, 30. 

Board of Control, annulment of Lord Hey- 
tesbury's appointment by, 57, 71, 79 — 
correspondence with, respecting com- 
pensations to Company’s servants, 131, 
137, 139. 

Bombast Intelligence The suttee at 
Ahmednuggur, 16, 82— occupation of 
the Ahmednuggur district by the Bri- 
tish, 16, 27, 109 — Raja Govuul Buksh, 
16 — survey of the Maldives, 16, 111 — 
the Earl of Clare, 17 — party at the 
town-hall, ib . — the drama, ^.—revolu- 
tion at Goa, 17, 109, 168, 228— sus- 
pension of Mr. Bruce, 18 — charges 
against Col. Valiant, ib .— expedition to 
Socotra, 109, 228 — the Bheels, 109, 
165— Lord William Bentinck, 110 — 
native address to the Eail of Clare, ib. 
— disturbances in Guzerat, 111 — writ of 
habeas corpus, 112 — control of the dock- 
yards, 163 — charges against Col. Dick- 
son, 164 — gold coinage, 165 — the go- 
vernor’s levee, 167 — coal in India, 168 
—dak improvements, ib.— native jus- 
tices, ib. — present fiom the Imaum of 
Muscat, 169— native education, 226— 
Bombay Military Fund, ib. — the cur- 
rency, 227 — Kunkun version of the 
New Testament, 228 — fatal duel, 256 
—prices of European goods, 42, 144, 
196, 262— securities and exchanges, 43, 
145, 197, 263 — shipping, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 36, 127, 130, 191, 
253, 256. 

• Government Orders : — Fees for 

sacred offices, 34 — new governor of 
Bombay, ib . — salary of the deputy com- 
missary, general, 125 — allowances to de- 
puty-paymasters, 190 — assistant com- 
missaiies general, ib. — security from 
officers, ib. — staff-allowances, 25 1 — in- 
specting engineers, ib . — equipment of 
horse and foot artillery batteries, ib.— 
services of V. C. Kemball, Esq., ib. — 
courts-martial, 34, 125, 164, 252— ap- 
pointments and furloughs, 35, 126, 130, 
190, 252, 255. 

— Supreme Court; — Writ of habeas 
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corjrns , 112— case of Luximun Bapoojee 
Kamavisdat, ib. 

■ Sudder Adawlut: — Kishordass 

Vullud ftodha Kishun, v. Lieut. Var. 
don, 162. 

Boondee , infanticide in, 6. 

Bourbon ( Isle of), crops in, 1 72. 

Brahmins, gift to, 103. 

Breakwater at Madras, 224. 

Brevet, promotion in the Company’s army 
by, 207, 241, 249. 

Brigadiers, appointment of, 238, 248. 

Bridges, construction of, in India, 186. 

Browne (Mr. Robert), estate of, 149. 

Bruce (Mr.), suspension of, 18. 

Bulloah, sale of property at, 101, 149. 

Bundlecund, distressed natives of, 158. 

Burdwan , liberality of the young raja of, 1 2 
— his study of the English language, ib. 

Bushrangers in Van Diemen’s Land, 176. 

By-laws , Company’s, 49, 71. 

Cabool, the recent struggle between Dost 
Mahomed Khan and Shah Shuja in, 3, 

97, 99, 181 — hostilities between Run- 
ject Singh and the chief of, 4, 99, 100, 
155, 183, 184, 221— desertion of Dost 
Mahomed by his brothers, 221. 

Cuffrcs, irruption of the, 26, 27, 179,237, 
257— confiscation of a portion of their 
territory, 26 — conduct of the troops em- 
ployed dgainst them, 254. 

Calcutta Intelligence — The governor- 
general’s levee, 2 — durbar, *6.— concert, 
ib. — taking off shoes, 3, 103, 1 HO— 
transactions in Cabulistan, 3, 99, 221 
— affairs of Dost Mahomud Khan, 3, 
99, 155, 183, 184, 221 -of Shah Shuja, 
3, 97, 99, 181 — of Runjeet Singh, 4, 

12, 98, 99, 1 00, 155, 183, 221— estate 
of Alexander and Co., 4, 204, 212 — of 
Mackintosh and Co., 5 — of Cruttenden 
and Co., 5, 216 — the press, 5, 11 6, 
182, 183, 200 — infanticide in Central 
India, 6— roads, 7, 94, 186, 209 — ad- 
dresses to Lord Win, Bentinck, 8 — Go- 
vernment Life Assurance, 9, 93, 205 — 
the Euphrates expedition, 10 — indigo 
factories, xb. — removals and reductions 
in the civil service, 10, 90 — corruption 
of native officers, 10 — native opinion of 
the drama, ib. — the Jynteah state, 11, 
222 — Gwalior, 11, 98 — Jeypore, 11, 
89, 218 — Toorawatee, 11 — Oude, 11, 

98, 103, 155— Cashmere, 12, 99, 220 
—newspaper stamps, 12 — rajah of Burd- 
wan, ib. — Thugs, ib. — the magistracy, 
ib.— Gya pilgrims, ib. — the army, 12, 
155 — sea monster in the Bay of Bengal, 
12 — assassination of Mr. Fraser, 13, 90, 
158, 179, 220, 256 — steam-navigation, 

13, 211, 223— fires, 14 — Bengal Mili- 
tary Bank, 14, 185, 206 — royal family 
of Delhi, 14 — daring dacoity, 15 — pay 
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of uncovenanted servants, ft.—the Ca- 
pachore raja, ib. — M. Jacquemont, 85 
—jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, ib. 

—general currency for India, 86, 214 

Infant School Committee, 86— Catholic 
school, ib. — English teachers, i6.— 
School Society at Meerut, ib.— effects of 
educating the Hindus, 86, 182 — Moon- 
sliee Mohun Lol, 88— suttees at Beeka- 
neer, ib. — Lady William Bentinck, 89, 
184, 210 — Zalim Sing, 91 — tea-plant 
in Assam, ib. — the Jeend territory, 92 
—causes of distress amongst the labour- 
ing classes, ib. — Dr. Gerard, ib. — the 
Churuk Puja, xb.— Sir J. P. Grant, 94 

— Army Retiring Fund, 94, 205— ad- 
vertisement for a wife, 94 — road-tax, ib. 
— the Mudrissa, 95 — Muneepoor, 97 — 
the Mysore piinces, xb. — Allygurh, 98 
— Bhawulpore, 16 . — Loodeanali, xb.— 
Rev. Mr. Louric, ib . — Bhurutpoor, ib. 
— Peshawur, 100— Bank of Bengal, 
100 , 208 — depreciation of landed pro- 
perty, 101 , 149 — Translation Society at 
Cawnpore, xb . — native frauds, xb. — Al- 
lahabad, 102 — Medical Retiring Fund, 
102, 156, 210 — gift to brahmins, 103 — 
expulsion of the queen-molher from 
Lucknow, ib . — native magistrates, 103, 
211 — Civil Fund, 103 — the Antrajali, 
104— fall in the price of zemindaries, 
101, 149 — the anti- Persian circular, 151 
— loss of life on the river, 152 — native 
almanac, ib — Joudhpore, 157 — Church- 
building Fund, ib . — tieasury payments, 
xb . — income of government servants, ib. 
— the laja of Benares, xb . — natives of 
Bundelcund, 158 — furloughs of civil 
servants, xb . — spurious Manilla indigo, 
ib — the Rumsaneliis of Western India, 
ib . — frauds on the stamp revenue, 180— - 
English education, 182— the Hurkaru , 
183 — the Dherma Subha, ib . — tributes 
to Lord and Lady Bentinck, 184, 210 

— Laudable Societies, 184 — the Ro- 
manising system, 185, 209 — Chowrin- 
ghee Theatre, 205— navigation of the 
Scindh and Sutlej, xb — breaking pri- 
son, 206 — exactions of native sirkars, 
ib. — wholesale murder, xb. — government 
allowances to public institutions, xb.— 
attack on a magistrate, 207 — the brevet 
promotion, ib . — the permanent settle- 
ment, 208 — Jaulnub, xb. — duel pre- 
vented, 209 — Chandernagore, ib. — wa- 
tering the roads, ib.— ice-trade, 210 - 
settlement of Europeans in India, ib. — 
salt chokies, 21 1 — law commission, ib, 
— Indian legislation, 212 — trial by jury 
in civil cases, 214 — the Begum Sumroo, 
ib. — Mr. G. J. Siddons, 215 — Prince 
Mirza Selim, of Delhi, 16 .— Oriental 
literature, 216 — attempt on the gover- 
nor-general, xb. — pioperty of the in- 
solvent firms, xb . — indigo-planters, 217 
— attack upon British functionaries at 
Jeypore, 218, 256— Baron Ilugel, 220 
— magistrates out of the service, 221 — 
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internal steam-navigation, 223— rains at 
Delhi, 257— Book Debt Loan, ik— 
prices of European goods, 42, 144, 196, 
2(52 — securities and exchanges, 43, 145, 
]y 7, 265 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 32, 121, 130, 188,242,255. 

Government Orders:— NativeMe- 

dical College, 28— offices of governor- 
general and governor of Agra, 30 new 
member of council, ib.— provincial com- 
mander-in-chief, ib. — customs and post- 
office laws, 117— superintending sur- 
geons, ib — Assam Sebundee corps, ib. 
—appointment and promotion of officers 
in the commissariat, ib.— works of pub- 
lic utility, 186— chaplain’s fees, 187— 
absence of civil scivant*, ib . — eligibility 
to the situation of superintending sur- 
geon, 238— absence of regimental cap- 
tains on statf employ, ib. — paymaster at 
the presidency, ib , — appointments of 
brigadier or Inigadier general, ib.— bre- 
vet rank to lieut. colonels, 241 courts- 
martial, 239— appointments and fur- 
loughs, 30, 118, 187, 239. . 

Supreme Court : — Jurisdiction of, 

in the case of Hussain Ullco, 85 ill* 
ness of Sir J. P. Grant, 94— jut Mic- 
tion of, in the case of Rogorum Gos- 
sain, 97— trial by jury in civil cases, 214. 

Insolvent Couit: — In the matter 

of James Young and others, I, 199— of 
James Cullen and Robert Browne, 149 
— of Colvin and Co., 149, 199 — of 
James Calder and othets, 199- -divi- 
dends on estates, 1, 119. 

Colder (James), and others, estate of, 199. 

Campbell (Sir John), 230. 

Canals in Java, 170. 

Candalmr , military operations in, 3. 

Capachorc , operations against the raja of, l.t. 

CafkofGood Hope Intflticxncf:— The 
Call're war, 26, 27, 179, 237, 257— 
death of Ilmtza and confiscation of Call re 
territory, 26 — new piovmcc of Adelaide, 
27, 179,’ 237 — exploring expedition of 
Dr. Smith into Central Africa, 27, 257 
— death of Lieut. Baillie and party, 179, 
237 — murder of Major White, 192 ot 
Capt. Lingard, ib — address fitrni the 
inhabitants of Giaaf Ileyntjt to the go. 
vernor, 237 —erroneous opinions les- 
pecting the war, j//.— conduct of the 
troops employed against the Caff res, 254 
—colonial appointments. 1 92— shipping, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 37, 128, 
192, 255. 

Caroline hlunrts, ruins of an ancient town 
in one of the, 25. 

Cashmere, returning prosperity of 12, 99, 
220— views of Dost Moohumud Khan 
on, 99, 184. 

Cattle , mortality amongst, 22. 

Cawnpore , sentence on muiderers nt, 2 — 
Translation Society at, 101— races at, 
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108— breaking prison at, 206*->whole- 
sale murder near, ib. 

Ceylon Intflligfnok : — Causes of the 
late meditated insurrection, 18— ele- 
phant-hunting, 141 — new judges of the 
Supreme Court, 193, 258— export duty 
on cinnamon, 229- tobacco, ib .— civil 
and military appointments, 36, 191 — 
shipping, births, mai riagos, and deaths, 

36, 191, 253. 

Chainlet nagore, present state of, 209. 

Chaplains , Indian, fees of, 31, 187. 

Chenier/ (Capt.), expedition of, to the 

Euphrates, 10, 26, 38, 171, 173, 237. 

China Intelligence : — The superinten- 
dents, 22 — seizure of the boat of the 
Ar<ri/le, 22, 27 — insuircetion in Chi- 
nese Tartary, 23, 172 — trade, 24, 173, 
233— monument to Lord Napier, 113 
— accused linguists, 113, 233 — shoal 
not previously known, 172 — reported 
insurrection in Szu-cbuen, 173 — des- 
truction of St. Paul’s Church at Macao, 
j [)' — slaughter of animals, ib .— the lite- 
rati, ib. — export of tea, ib— draught, 
173, 231 -American dollars, 234 — 
pi ices of European goods at Canton, 42, 
144, 196, 262 — exchanges, 43, 145, 
197, 263' — shipping, 36, 128, 23(5— 
marriage, 128. 

Compensation to Company’s ser- 
vants in, 131, 133— new mercantile 
association in respect to, 193. 

Christianity , remaiks of Lord Wm. Ben- 
ti nek on the diffusion of, in India, 8— 
state of, in the South Sea Islands, 115, 

Christians , New Zealand, rites of, 24. 

Churches, fund for building, in India, 157 
destruction of St. Paul’s, at Macao, 173. 

Churuk Pnjit, discussion respecting the 
cruel exhibitions of the, 92. 

Cinnamon , duty on, in Ceylon, 229. 

Ca d Fund, Bengal, 103. 

Civil Servants , Indian, operation of the 
late qualification ordei respecting, 10— 
unceremonious removal of, in Bengal, 
]0, 90 — assassination of, 13, 90, 158, 
179, 218, 220, 256— pay of uncove- 
nanted assistants, 1 5- -suspension of Mr. 
Bruce at Bombay, 18— examination of 
juniors, 31— reductions in the pay of, 
in Bengal, 90— fund for, 103— allow- 
ances to, 122— annuities to, 141— an- 
swers of, to the anti-Persian circular, 
151- income of, 157— leave of absence 
to, 158, 187. 

Clare ( Earl of), party to, at Bombay, 17 
— suspension of Mr. Bruce by, 18— re- 
signs the government of Bombay, 34 — 
native address to, 110. 

Club, Madras, 108, 162. 

Coed in India, 168. 

Coinage , general, for India, 86, 214 — 
gold, at Bombay, 165, 227— circula- 
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tion of foreign, in New South Wales. 
175— foreign, at Canton. 234. 

College , Native Medical, at Calcutta, 28— 

proposed Catholic, at Calcutta, 86 

Madras, 108 — Haileybury, 137, 
Colonization in India, 210. 

Colvin (Mr.), 220— alleged murder of, at 
Delhi, 236. 

Colvin and Co., estate of, 149, 199 , 
Commerce, Society of, in Holland, 1 93. 
Commissariat, Indian, appointment and 
promotion of officers in, 117— frauds of 
native writers in, 225. 

Commissaries general, 125, 190. 
Commissions, officers 1 , fees on, 244. 

Commissioner skips, removals frotn, 10 

abolition of in Bengal, 90. 

Concert, at Calcutta, 2. 

ConvictSf melancholy death of, 176. 

Copper Mining* Company, Madras, 225. 
Coorg, conduct of the troops lately em- 
ployed against, 244. 

Corporal punishment, abolition of, in the 
native army of India, 108— infliction of, 
on an European at Nagpore, 161. 

Cotton, produce of, in Egypt, 26, 174. 
Council, Indian, 30,116, 182,210,212, 217. 
Coir rts- Martial, pending, in India, 12 
18— on Col. Valiant, 31, 125— Lieut! 
lleed, 128— improper, at Loodianah,* 
155 — on Lieut. Col. Dickson, 164, 252 
—the late, on Capts. Macleod and An- 
derson, 18P— on Lieut. Elliot, 189— 
Lieut. Wallace, 239— Capt.Ellis, 245— 
Capt. Arthur, ib . — Ensign Seppings, 246. 
Crim. Con., action for, at Madras, 104. 
Cruttcnden and Co., estate of, 5, 216’. 

Cullen (Mr. James), estate of, 149, 

Cumin (Mr), 9— his plan for a military 
retiring fund, 94, 205, 210. 

Currency, present state of the, at Bom- 
bay, 163, 22 7. 

Dacoity at Corsedpoor, 15 — at Naurkurh- 
puttee, near Hyderabad, 109. 

Dak improvements at Bombay, 168. 

Darling (Gen.), report on the conduct of, 

141 — knighthood of, 193. 

Debates at the East-India House on July 
15th, 29th, and Sept. 23d:— By-laws, 

49, 71 — appointment and removal of 
Lord Heytesbury as governor- general of 
India, 57, 71, 79 — financial accounts, 

69 — Suttees, 82— compensations toCom- 
pany’s China servants, 131 — creditors of 
the late rajah of Tanjore, 132 — Hailey- 
bury and Addiscombe, 137- — compensa- 
tion to maritime officers, 137, 139 — the 
Indian army, 138. 

Delhi, assassination of Mr. Fraser at, 13, 

90, 158, 179, 220, 256— account of the 
royal family of, 14 — Prince Mirza Se- 
lim of, 215— visit of Ram Mohun Roy's 
Asial, Joum. N. S. Vor„ 1 8 No,72« 
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son to, alleged massacre of Euro- 
peans at, 256 — rains at, 257. 

Dherma Subha , meeting of the, 183. 
Dickinson (Capt. John), 175, 258. 

Dickson (Lieut. Col.), 34, 125 -court. 

martial on, 164, 252. 

Dillon ( Capt P.), 236. 

Dividends on insolvent estates, 2, 5. 
Dock-yards , Bombay, control of, 163. 
Dollars, value of, in China, 234, 

Dost Mahomed Khan, — see Caubul. 

Dow (John), alias Lultrell, trial of, 113. 
Drowning, deaths by, 152, 176. 

Druses , operations against the, 258. 

Duel prevented, 209— fatal, between Dr. 

Malcolmson and Capt. Urquhart, 256.* 
Duff (Rev. A.) on the education of the 
Hindus, 86. 

Duhantcilly (Capt.), 21. 

Durbar at Calcutta, 2— taking off shoes 
at, 3, 103, 180. 

Duties equalization of, on East and West- 
India produce, 8 — stamp, on newspapers, 
at Calcutta, 12 — export, on cinnamon 
and tobacco, in Ceylon, 229. 

East-India Company , alterations in their 
by-laws, 49, 71 — their correspondence 
with the Board of Control respecting the 
appointment of Lord Heytesbury as 
governor-general, 57, 71, 79— finan- 
cial accounts of, fi9— compensations to 
servants lately employed by, 131, 137, 
139— dinner to Lord Auckland by the 
Directors of, 138— annuities to servants 
of, in India, 141. 

East-India House, debates at, 49, 131. 
Education, medical, to natives in India, 28, 
33- of natives in the English language, 

86, 185 — at Madras, 108 — native, at 
Bombay, 226. 

Eedur , disturbances at, 109, 166, 167. 

Egypt, cotton crop in, 26, 174— health of 
the pasha of, 26 — communication with 
India via, 38, 192, 21 1 —expedition 
from, against the Arabs, 257— prohibi- 
tion against the exportation of antiqui- 
ties fiom, ^.—operations of the pasha's 
troops in Syria, 258. 

Elephant hunting in Ceylon, 141. 

Elliot (Capt.), ill-treatment of, by the 
Chinese at Canton, 22. 

Elliott (Lieut. G.), court-martial on, 189. 
Ellis ( Capt ), court-martial on, 244. 
Emigrants, female, 114, 176. 

Engineers, inspecting, at Bombay, 251. 
English , education of Indian natives in, 

86, 207 — reflections upon teaching the 
language without religion, 87— sons of 
Asiatic chiefs now studying, 88, 182. 
Euphrates, Capt. Chesney’s expedition to 
the, 10, 26, 38, 171. 173, 237. 

(2 O) 
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Europeans!** the service of Runjeet Singh, 
184— settlement of, in India, 210, 

Exchanges, India and China, rates of, 43, 
145, 197, 263, 

Factories , sale of, in Bengal, 4, 10. 

Farms , revenue from, at Singapore, 113. 

Fees for sacred offices at Bombay, 34 — in 
Bengal, 187— on officers’ commissions 
at Madras, 244. 

Females , destruction of infants in Central 
India, 6 — daring conduct of, at Jeypore, 
89— emigrants to Australia, 114, 176. 

Fergusson (Capt. H.), trial of, 107. 

Fergusson and Co., property of, 216. 

Ferozepore, charges against the nawaub of, 
91, 158, 179, 220, 256. 

Festivals, Hindu, 92, 104. 

Finances, Company’s, 69. 

Fires at Calcutta, 14— at Macao, 173. 

Fish , extraordinary, 12. 

Flogging in the Indian army, 108, 161. 

Forbes steamer, voyage of the, 13. 

Foujdarry Court at Cawnpore, 2. 

France, colonies of, in India, 209 —agent 
for, at Sydney, 236 — at the Court of 
Lahore, 258. 

Fraser (Mr. Wm.), assassination of, 13, 
90, 158, 179, 220, 256. 

Fund, Bengal Life Insurance, 9, 93 — 
Bengal Steam, 13 — Madras Military, 
33, 160, 161 — Mr Curnin’s plan for 
an Indian Military Retiring, 94, 205 — 
Bengal Medical Retiring, 102, 156 — 
Bengal Civil, 1 03 — Church-build ing, for 
India, 157— Bombay Military, 226. 

Funeral of a New Zealand Christian, 24. 

George the Third, loss of the ship, 176. 

General Orders — see Calcutta , fyc. 

Gerard (Dr.), death of, 92. 

Ghauts, construction of, in India, 186. 

Glenelg (Lord), correspondence of, relative 
to the governor -generalship of India, 
58, 71, 79. 

Goa, revolution at, 17, 109, 168, 228. 

Gold, coinage of, at Bombay, 165. 

Goods, European, prices of, in India and 
China, 42, 144, 196, 262. 

Govind Buksh (Rajah), death of, 16. 

Grant (Sir Robert), new governor of 
Bombay, 34 — classification of visitors at 
his first levee, 167. 

- ■ (Mr. C.), — see Glenelg. 

Gumbeer Singh, successor to, 97. 

Guzerat, disturbances in, 16, 27, 109, 
111, 165. 

Gwalior, recall of the Mama Sahib to, 11, 
98— expected return of Munnee Ram 
Seth to, 98. 


Hamid UUee, frauds by, 101. 

Hedjaz , war in the, 257. 

Ileytesbury (Lord), appointment and re- 
moval of, as governor-general of India, 
57, 71, 79. 

Hmdmarsh (Capt.), 38, 258. 

Hindoostanee language, its substitution for 
Persian, in Bengal, 151 — examination 
of young officers in, 249. 

Hindu pilgrim. tax, 12 — labourers at the 
Mauritius, 22 — festivals, 92, 104 — al- 
manac, 152 — rules for marriage, 154- 
sect of schismatics in Western India, 
158— see also Natives. 

Hintza, a Caffre chief, death of, 26. 

Home Intelligence: — I mperial Parlia- 
ment, 38, 138 — Debates at the East- 
India House, 49, 131 — new governor- 
general of India, 38 — presents from the 
king of Oude, ib. — India overland 
mail, ib . — governor of South Australia, 
lb. — newspapers to and from the colo- 
nies, ib . — personages from the East, ib. 
—new governor of St. Helena, 39, 193 
— vice-president of the Court of Appeal 
at the Mauritius, 39 — Anglo-Spanish 
expedition, ib .— dinner to Lord Auck- 
land, 138 — compensation to maritime 
officers, 139— monument to the memory 
of Sir John Malcolm, 140 — General 
Darling, 141, 193 — annuities to Com- 
pany’s servants, 141 — elephant-hunting 
in Ceylon, ib . — Sir C. T. Metcalfe, ib. 
— steam-navigation, 192 — Dutch India, 
193 — Society of Commerce in Holland, 
ib. — new Mercantile Association, ib. — 
judges of Ceylon, 103 — South Austra- 
lian colony, 258 — chief justice of Cey- 
lon, ib — Capt. Dickinson, ib. — M. Al- 
lard, ib. — Oriental translations of the 
Scriptures, 259 — promotions and changes 
in his Majesty’s forces serving in the 
East, 39, 141, 193, 260 — India shipping 
arrivals and departures, and passengers, 
39, 142, 194, 260 — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 41, 143, 195, 261— see also 
Shipping, Markets, fyc. 

Honigberger (M. Martin), 38. 

H ugel (Baron), travels of, 220. 

Human Sacrifices in India, 11, 222. 

Hunter (Lieut. Col. John), 12. 

Hussain Ullee , case of, 85. 

Ice-trade at Calcutta, 210. 

India (British), — s eeCulcutia, Madras , $c. 
Intelligence. 

(Foreign) : — Transactions in Ca- 

bulistan, 3, 99, 221 — affairs of Dost 
Mahomed Khan, 3, 12, 99, 100, 183, 
184, 221 — of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, 3, 
97, 99, 181 — of Runjeet Singh, 4, 12, 
99, 100, 155, 183, 184, 221— infanti- 
cide in the central stales, 6 — sacrifice of 
British subjects by the Jyntea raja, 11, 
222— recall of the Mama Sahib to Gwu- 


Hamaker (Professor), death of, 195. 
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lior, 11, 98— disturbances at Jeypore, 

11, 89, 90, 218, 256 — destruction of 
towers at Tooarawatee, 11— -affairs in 
Oude, 11, 98, 103, 155— in Cashmere, 

12, 99, 220 — study of the English lan- 
guage by native chiefs, 87, 88 — preda- 
tory conduct of Zalim Singh, 91 — the 
Jeend territory, 92 — affray at Allyghur, 
98 — Bhawulpoor, ib. — Loodeanah, 97, 
98 — Bhurutpoor, 99 — Peshawur, 100, 
155, 183, 184, 221— Joudhpoor, 157. 

■ (French) new governor of, 209, 

(Dutch) : — Defeat of the govern- 
ment tioops at Padang, 22 — shoal not 
formerly known, 169 — formation of ca- 
nals in Java, 170— present state of the 
settlements, 193— shipping at Batavia, 
36, 191, 253. 

- ■ — (Portuguese) : — Revolutions at 
Goa, 17, 109, 168, 228. 

Indigo factories sold, 10— spurious, from 
Manilla, 158 — sales of, in England, 
200, 266 — at Calcutta, 216 — new law 
regarding planters, in Bengal, 217. 

Indo- Britons, medical instruction to, 33. 

Infanticide in Central India, 6, 89. 

Insolvents in India, 1, 4, 149, 199, 204, 
212 — property of, to be sold. 216. 

Institutions , public, in Bengal, discontinu- 
ance of government allowances to, 206. 

Insurance Societies, Calcutta, 9, 93, 205. 

Jacqucmont (M, Victor), discreditable con- 
duct of, 85. 

Jancigny (M. du Bois de), 39. 

Jaulnah, the late reductions at, 208. 

Jeend territory , claims to the, 92. 

Jeremie (Mr. John), 193. 

Jeypore, removal of Jota Ram from, 11, 
89, 220— cause of the late laja’s death, 

1 1, 90— extraordinary conduct of Roo- 
pa, a slave-girl at, 89 — council of re- 
gency at, 90 — attack upon British func- 
tionaries at, 218 — murder of Mr. Blake 
at, 218, 219, 256. 

Johnson (Capt.), censure on, 155. 

Jota llam, minister of Jeypore, 11, 89— 
murders committed by him, 90 — re- 
ported murder of, 220. 

Joudlipore, illness of the raja of, 157. 

Jurisdiction , cases of, in Bengal, 85, 97— 
at Bombay, 112, 

Jury , triul by, in civil cases, 214. 

Justices, native, in India, 103, 168, 211. 

Jusulmcer, affairs at, 98. 

Jyntea/i, sacrifice of British subjects by the 
raja of, 11, 222. 

Kalec, sacrifices to the goddess, 1 1, 222. 

Kandy, the late conspiracy at, 1 8. 

Kemball ( Mr. V. C.), services of, 251. 

Kennedy (Lieut. Col. Vans), conduct of, 
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in the case of Col. Valiant’s court-mar- 
tial, 125. 

Knighthood of General Darling, 193— of 
Mr. Norris, 258. 

Kotah, infanticide in, 6. 

Kunkun version of the Scriptures, 228. 

Labourers , Hindu, at the Mauritius, 22- 
causes of distress amongst, in India, 92. 

Lahoie, — see Runjeet Singh. 

Landed properly , depreciation of, in Ben- 
gal, 101, 149. 

Language , English, spread of, in India, 
86, 88, 182, 207 — substitution of the 
Hindoostanee for Persian, in Bengal, 
151 — study of the Sanscrit in India, 183 
—sec also Oriental, 

La Perouse , further relics of, 236. 

Laudable Societies, Bengal, 184. 

Law Commission, Indian, 211. 

Laws, press, at Calcutta, 116, 182, 200 
— customs and post-office, 1 1 7. 

Legislation , Indian, 116, 182, 206, 210, 
212, 217— New South Wales, 235. 

Lethbridge v. Best, case of, 104. 

Levee at Calcutta, 2 — at Bombay, 167. 

Life Asswance at Calcutta, 9, 93, 205. 

I.mdesay (Col.), conduct of, 244. 

Linguists, Chinese, imprisonment of, 113, 
233. 

Loan, new, in Bengal, 257— South Aus- 
tralian, 258. 

Loodianah, return of Shah Shooja to, 97, 
99 — epidemic at, 99— improper court- 
martial at, 155. 

Loune ( Rev. Mr.), his visit to Lahore, 98. 

Loans (Mr.), attack on, 207. 

Lucknow, — see Oude. 

Macao, destruction of St. Paul’s church 
at, 173. 

McKcrrell (Mr. John), suicide of, 261. 

Mackintosh and Co., estate of, 5, 204. 

Macleod (Capt.), censure on, 188, 

Madras Intelligence; — Mr. William 
Palmer, 15— military mortality on the 
Madras establishment, t h . — abolition of 
corporal punishment in the army, 108, 
161 -Madras Club, 108, 162— the Car - 
nalic Chronicle , 108 — Arab racers, ib. — 
native education, ib. — dacoity, 109- 
exclusion of native-born widows from 
the Madras Military Fund, 33, 160 — 
state of its accounts, 161 — the break- 
waier, 224 —native public servants, 225 
— Madras Mint, ib — Copper Mining 
Company, ib. — dismissal of tahsildars, 
ib , — Government Bank, 226 — prices of 
European goods, 42, 144, 196, 262 — 
government securities, 43, 145, 197, 
263— shipping, birth**, marriages, and 
deaths, 33, 124, 130, 190, 250. 
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Madras Government Orders: — Medical 
instruction to Indo- British and native 
youths, 33 — exclusion of native-born 
widows from the Military Fund, 33, 
160 — discharged officers, 122— stair sur- 
geon at Tenasserim, i b . — movements of 
corps, ib, — garrison surgeons, ib, — ad- 
jutants of the horse artillery, t6.— .allow- 
ances to civil servants, ib. — allowances 
to quarter- masters of H.M. troops, 188 
— the late courts-martial on Capts.Mac- 
leod and Anderson, i b — allowances to 
absent officers, 189 — fees on officers’ 
commissions, 244 — allowances to pay- 
masters, ib the late operations against 

Coorg, ib, — courts-martial, 189, 244 — 
appointments and furloughs, 123, 247. 

Supreme Court: — Lethbiidge v. 

Best, 104 — the King?;. Fcrgusson, 107 
— trial of Vencatachcllum, a native, 223. 

Magistrates , Calcutta, powers of, 10 — na- 
tive, 103, 168, 211— attack on, 207— 
—out of the service at Bombay, 22 

Mahee Khaunta , operations against the 
Bheels in, 109, 165. 

Mail , overland, to India, 38. 

Malcolm (Sir J.), monument to, 140. 

Maldives , survey of the, 16, 111. 

Maritime Servants, Company’s, compensa- 
tion to, 137 — Capt, Bather’s statement 
respecting, 139. 

Markets in India and China. 43, 145, 197, 
263 — London, 84, 148,200, 266— glut 
in the, at Sydney, 174 — see also Ttade. 

Marrhtge , Hindu rules for, 154. 

Maun Singh, rajah of Joudhpoor, 157. 

Mauritius Intelligence : — Introduction 
of Hindu labourers, 22 — disease amongst 
the cattle, ib. — vice-president of the 
Court of Appeal, 39 — shipping, 37, 
192, 154-deaths, 37, 154. 

Medicine, instruction of native youths in, 
at Calcutta, 28 — at Madras, 33. 

Medical College, native, at Calcutta, 28 — 
Retiring Fund, Bengal, 102, 156, 210. 

Meerut, school society at, 86 — native frauds 
at, 101. 

Metcalfe (Sir C. T.), levee and durbar held 
by, 2 — his appointment to the office of 
governor-general, 30 — order of the 
Bath conferred on, 141 — address to, re- 
lative to the new press law for India, 
200 — attempt on, 216. 

Middlemore (Maj.Gen.), 39. 

Military Bank of Bengal, 14, 185,206 — 
mortality on the Madras establishment, 
16— Fund, Madras, exclusion of native- 
born widows from, 33, 160 — state of its 
finances, 161 — Retiring Fund for India, 
94, 205, 210 — Fund, Bombay, state- 
ment of its accounts, 226. 

Mill (Lieut. Col.), conduct of, 244. 

Minas , infanticide amongst the, 6. 

Mint, Madras, abolition of, 225. 
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Mirza Selim of Delhi, claims of, 215. 

Misley (Admiral), death of, 195. 

Missionaries, reply of Lord Wm. Bentinck 
to the address of, at Calcutta, 8. 

Missions in the South Seas, 115, 

Mitchell (Mr. James), death of, 41 — (Ma- 
jor), exploring expedition of, in New 
South Wules, 175. 

Mohun Loll ( Moonshee), 88. 

Mortality , military, at Madras, 16. 

Moradabad, attack on a magistrate at, 207. 

Morris (Maj. T. D.), operations of, against 
the Bheek, 105 — tribute to his me- 
mory, ib. 

Mudnssa at Calcutta, petition against its 
abolition, 95. 

Mvncepoor, the tea plant in, 91 — expedi- 
tion of Joogendra Raj against, 97. 

Munnee llam Seth, 98, 99. 

Muulcr at Mukouupoor, 2— of Mr. Fraser 
at Delhi, 13, 90, 158, 179, 220, 256 
— of Chinese seamen near Singapore, 21 
— execution for, at Sydney, 21 — nume- 
rous, committed hv Jotha Ram at Jey- 
pore, 30— at Lucknow, 155— of Lieut. 
Buiilic and party at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 179, 230— of Major White and 
Capt. Lingard, by the Calf res, 190 — 
wholesale, at Sersole, near Cawnporc, 
206 -of Mr. Blake at Jeypoie, 218, 219, 
256 — attempted, at Madras, 223, 

Mysoie, case of one of the princes of, v. 
Rogoiam Gossain, 97. 

Muscat , piesent from the Imaum of, to 
the King of England, 169. 

Napier (Loid), monument to, in China, 
113 — linguists imprisoned on his ac- 
count, 113, 233. 

Natives of India, custom of taking off 
shoes by, 3, 103, 180 — conversion of, 
8 — coiruption of officers holding govern- 
ment situations, 10, 225 — their opinion 
of the drama, 10 — sacrifices to Kalee, 
10, 222— liberality of, 12, 108, 186— 
medical insliuction to, 28, 33 — educa- 
tion of, in the English language, 86, 
108, 185, 226 — causes of distress 
amongst the labouring portion of, 92 — 
frauds of, 101, 158, 206, 225 — ap- 
pointment of, as magistrates, 103, 168, 
21 1 — accidents to, on the Hooghly, 152 
— almanacs, j b, — w-orks of public utility 
constructed by, 186 — exactions of sir- 
kars, 206 — wholesale murder by, ib.— 
see also Hindus . 

Navigation, steam, to India, 10, 13, 38, 
192, 211, 237 — steam, in Australasia, 
24, 216 — construction of vessels for, 
192— of the Scinde and Sutlej, 205— 
internal, by steam, in Bengal, 223. 

Navy, Indian, 127, 163. 

New SouthWales Intelligence : — Exe- 
cution of Dr. WardeU’s murderers, 24 — 
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burial of a New Zealand Christian, ib, 
—rise in the price of grain, 27— squat- 
ting, 1 14 — female emigrants, ib. — rear- 
ing of sheep, 115 — inquiry iuto the con- 
duct of the late governor, General Dar- 
ing, 141 — glut of imports, 174— -Capt. 
Dickinson, 175, 258— Maj. Mitchell’s 
exploring party, 175— hotel for the ac- 
commodation of East- Indians, ib. 

Morcton Bay, ft.— building, ib.— de- 
crease of crime, i&.— benefit societies, 
ib — postage, ib. — legislature, 234 — 
state of the colony, tb.— road-gangs, 236 
— representative assembly, ib . — infiux of 
capital, tb. — steam-navigation, ib. — fur- 
ther relics of La Perouse. ^.—appoint- 
ment of Capt. Dillon as French resident 
at Sydney, ib. — appointments, 191 — 
shipping, 36, 128, 253 — births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 37, 191, 254. 

Supremo Court : — Case of Mr. F. 

Stephen, 24— of Mr. G. R. Nichols, ib. 
— of Mr. It. J. Kinsman, ib . — trial of 
John Dow, alias Luttrell, 113 — B;.r- 
ton v. Parry, 174 — trial of aborigines, 
235 — of John Stein and Charles Al- 
dride, ib. 

Newspapers, stamp duty on, atCalcutta, 12 
— new, in the Sandwich Islands, 25 — 
postage of, to and from the colonies, 38 
— at Madras, 108— tax upon, in New 
South Wales, 175 — proprietorship of the 
Hurkaru, 183. 

New Testament , Kunkun version of, 228. 
Norris (Mr. Win,), 193 — knighted, 258. 

Omega Shoal , discovery of, 169. 

Oriental Works , use of the Roman charac- 
ter in, 185, 209 — discontinuance of aid 
by the Indian government in the print- 
ing of, 206, 216 — translations of the 
Scriptures, 228, 259. 

Oude, curtailments in, 1 1 —attempted for- 
mation of a new ministry in, ib. — pre- 
sents from the king of, to the King of 
England, 38 — predatory conduct of Za- 
lim Sing on the borders of, 91 — extra- 
ordinary combat with an alligator in, 98 
— unfilial conduct of the king towards 
his mother, ib.— her expulsion from 
Lucknow, 103 — horrible murder in, 155 
— robbery of his Majesty’s jewels, ib.— 
zemindars, ib . — favourable change in 
the administration of, ib. 

Owen's Shoal, discovery of, 172. 

Padang , defeat of the Dutch at, 22. 

Palmer (Mr. William), 15. 

Parliament, debates in . — Steam commu- 
nication with India, 38 — prorogation of, 
138. 

Parry , case of Barton v., 174. 

Passengers of ships, 40, 142, 195, 260. 
Paymasters , Indian, allowances to, 190, 
244— security required from, 238. 
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Pekakg iNTXLuaitNCK Unheal thiness 
of Mount Elvira, 20-mortality in the 
family of Lieut. Col. Jackson, t‘6.— the 
barter-system, rt.— case of Capt. Du- 
hantcilly and H.M.S. Harrier 21- 
births and deaths, 36, 128. 

Pensions, fictitious, 101. 

Ptres (Senhor), 109, 168, 228. 

Persia, the late military operations in, 170, 
230— Russian spies in, 233— Mr. El- 
lis' a mission to, tb. 

Persian Gulf, \ operations against pirates 
in, 171. ' 

Persian language, substitution of Hindoo- 
stance for, in government offices, 151. 
Peshawur , 4, 12, 99, 155, 183, 221. 
Petition against the press regulations at 
Calcutta, 5— against the abolition of the 
Mudrissa, 95. 

Pilgrims, tax on, in India, 12. 

Pmora, attack on, 110, 1 65. 

Pirates near Singapore, 21, 113, 229 

attack upon, in the Persian Gulf, 171, 
Planters, indigo, new laws relating to, 217. 

Polynesia — ruins of an ancient town, 25 

state of missions in the South Seas, 115. 
Poona/t , fatal duel at, 25 C. 

Pottingcr (Lieut.), death of, 167. 

Press, petition against the laws relating to, 
at Calcutta, 5 — proposed act for regu- 
lating the, 116, 182— Calcutta address 
in favour of the new law, 200 — see also 
Newspapers. 

Prices-Current , Indian, 42, 144, 196, 262 
—London, 83, 147, 199, 265. 

Prinsep (Mr. H. T.), 30. 

Public works, construction of, by natives of 
India, 186 — discontinuance of govern- 
ment allowances to, 206, 216. 

Punjab, affairs in — see Runjeet Singh. 

Quarter-masters, allowances to, 188. 

Racers, Arab, performances of, 108. 
Rajpoolanah, infanticide in, 6 — suttees in, 
88 — see also Joudporc, §c. 

Ramsanehis of Western India, account of 
the, 158. 

Relief of troops in Bengal, 12 — at Ma- 
dras, 122— King’s troops, 260. 

Retiring Fund, Bengal Military, 94, 205, 
210 — Bengal Medical, 102, 156, 210. 
Reuvens (Prof.), death of, 41. 

Revenue from farms at Singapore, 113 — 
stamp, at Calcutta, 180 — injurious ten- 
dency of the permanent settlement in 
India, 208— employment of tahsildars in 
the collection of, 225. 

Roads, construction of, in India, 7, 186- 
tax for repairs of, in Bengal, 94 — wa- 
tering the, at Calcutta, 209 — inefficiency 
of the gangs for repairing, at Sydney, 236. 
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Heed (Lieut.), court-martial on, 128. 

RogoYam Gossain, case of, 97. 

Roman character , use of the, in Oriental 
works, 185, 209. 

Ruiyeet Singh, hostilities between, and 
Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabul, 4, 12, 
99, 100, 155, 183, 184, 221 -visit of the 
Rev. Mr. Lourie to, 98 — Europeans in 
bis service, 184— agent for France at the 
court of, 258. 

Russia , views of, on Persia, 233. 

Sacred offices, fees for, in India, 34, 187. 

Sacrifices, human, 11, 222. 

St. Helena , new governor of, 39— medical 
staff at, 128 — court-martial at, ib. — ap- 
pointments and furloughs at, 130 — 
change in the garrison of, 178— King’s 
corps ordered to, 260. 

Salt chokies, superintendence of, 211. 

Sandwich Islands , newspaper in, 25 — A n- 
glo-Owhyhee dialect used in, 26. 

■Sansm'*, study of, in India, 183 — version 
of the Scriptures, 259. 

Schools, native, in India, 86, 226. 

Scindh , navigation of the, 205. 

Scriptures, Oriental versions of, 228, 259. 

Sea-monster in the Bay of Bengal, 12. 

Securities , Indian, 43, 145, 197, 263 

Seppings (Ens.), court-martial on, 246. 

Shah Shvja-ul Mullh , ex-king of Cabul, 3 
— his return to Loodianah, 97, 99— 
Lieut. Trevelyan’s interview with, 181. 

Shares, prices of, 147, 199, 265. 

Shark, slave-trading discovered by a, 25 

Sheep, rearing of, in Australia, 115. 

Shipping, Miscellaneous notices of : — Fai- 
lure of the Forbes steamer, 13 — case of 
('apt. Duhantcilly and H.M.S, Hairier, 
21 — pirate prahus at Singapore, 21, 
113 — seizure of the Argyle's boat at 
Canton, 22, 27 — loss of the George the 
Third convict ship, 41, 176 — supposed 
fate of the Edina , 41 — wreck of the 
Copernicus , ib . — condemnation of the 
Emperor Alexander, 4 1 — case of assau 1 1 
on board the lltnry Tanner , 107 — ship- 
building at Bombay, 163 — Imaum of 
Muscat’s ship Liucrjiool, 169 — attack of 
H.C. sloop of war Elphinstone upon pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf, 171 — con- 
struction of steam-vessels, 192. 

• — - Arrivals and departures,— see Cal- 

cutta , Madras , thfc. Inlelligeiue. 

Free-traders announced for India, 

48, 146, 198, 264— passengers by, 40, 
142, 195, 260. 

Shoals, discovery of, 169, 172. 

Shoes, custom of taking off, by natives of 
India, 3, 103, 180. 

Shumsodeen, nawaub of Ferozpoor, charges 
against, 91, 158, 179, 220, 256, 

Siddons (Mr. G J.), 215. 
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Sikhs — see Runjeet Singh. 

Singapore Intelligence: —Piracy, 21, 
113, 229 — the barter- system, 21, 112 — 
farms, 113 — appointments, 256— prices 
of European goods, and rates of ex- 
change, 43, 145, 197,263 — shipping, 36, 
253, 256 — marriage and death, 36, 256. 

Sirkars, native, exactions of, 206, 

Slave-trading discovered by a shark, 25. 

Smith (Dr.), expedition of, into Central 
Africa, 27, 257. 

Societies, Proceedings of: — Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 8 
—Calcutta Insurance Societies, 9 — 
School Societies in Bengal, 86 — Transla- 
tion Society at Cawnpore, 101 — Bengal 
Laudable Society, 184 — Dutch Society 
of Commerce, 193 — Native Education 
Society at Bombay, 226 — Translation 
Committee of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, 259. 

Socotra, occupation of, 109, 228. 

South Seas, ruins of an ancient town in, 
25 — ’State of the missions in, 115, 

Spain, East-India Company’s officers serv- 
ing in, 39. 

Squatting in New South Wales, 114. 

Staff, Indian, 238, 251. 

Stamp-duty on newspapers, 12 — frauds on 
the revenue, in Bengal, 180. 

Steam communication between England 
and India, 10, 13, 26, 38, 171, 211, 

237 — navigation in Australasia, 24,236 
— construction of vessels for, 192, 193 — 
Mr.Waghorn’s arrangements for, 192 — 
internal navigation by, in Bengal, 223. 

Stoiks , daily prices of, 84, 148, 120, 266. 

Sudder Adawlut, Bombay, 162 

Surgeons, superintending, in India, 117, 

238— garrison, 122. 

Sutlij , navigation of the, 205. 

Suttees at Ahmednuggur, 16, 82 — formerly 
at Beekancer, 88. 

Swan River, high price of necessaries at, 27 
— negotiation with the natives of, 27, 178 
— formation of a new settlement at, 178 
— branch bank at, ib. — shipping at, 192. 

Syria, wai like operations of Ibrahim Pacha 
in, 173,258 — his views on Bagdad, 236. 

Tahsildars, dismissal of, 225. 

Tanjore, debts of the late raja of, 132. 

Tanks and Wells, construction of, in Ben- 
gal, 186, 

Tartary, Chinese, insurrection in, 23, 172. 

Tax on pilgrims in India, 12— road, in 
Bengal, 94. 

Tea, quality of the, supplied to Van Die- 
men’s Land, 24 — reduction in the Com- 
pany’s quarterly sales of, 51 — sales in 
London, 84, 148, 200 — further disco- 
veries of the plant in Muneepoor, 91 — 
export of, from Canton, 173, 233. 
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Tenasserm, staff surgeon at, 122. 

Theatre , native opinion of, in Bengal, 10 
—at Bombay, 17— affairs of the Chow- 
ringhee, 205. 

Thugs, large seizures of, 12. 

Tobacco, duty on, in Ceylon, 229. 

Tooarawatee , operations in, 11. 

Town , ruins of an ancient, in one of the 
South Sea Islands, 25. 

Townsend (Lieut. Col.), attempt on, 223. 

Trade at Penang, 21 — at Singapore, ib . — 
at Canton, 24, 1 73, 233 — tea, at Van 
Diemen’s Land, 24 — tea, in England, 
51, 84, 148, 200— at New South Wale-, 
174 — between Van Diemen’s Land and 
Sydney, 176 — East-India, in Holland, 
193 — new association for trading to 
China, 193— indigo, in England, 200, 
266— ice, at Calcutta, 210. 

Treasury, Bengal, payments at, 157. 

Trevelyan (Lieut.), his interview with 
Shah Shuja-ul-Mulkh, 181. 

Uncovenanted servants, pay of, 15. 

Valiant (Col.), 18, 164— court-martial on, 
34, 125. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligence: — 
Steam-navigation Company, 24 — colo- 
nial tea, ib. — exploiing expedition, 25 
— slave trading discovered by a shark, 
ib.— disposal of lands, 27— foreign coins, 


175 — female emigrants, 176— abori- 
gines, ib. — Britton’s gang of busb. 
rangers, ib. — trade with Sydney, ib . — 
shipwreck of the George the Third, ib. — 
charges on the colonial revenue, 178- 
La Perouse 236— appointments, 191 — 
shipping, 37, 191 — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 37, 192. 

Vardan (Lieut.), action against, 162. 

Ventura (General), 12, 221. 

Waghom (Mr.), and steam-navigation to 
India, 192. 

Wallace (Lieut.), court-martial on, 239. 

Wardell ( Dr.), murderers of, 24. 

H'atson (Maj. Gen. J.), 30. 

West ma colt (Capt.), his account of the 
Ramsanehis of Western India, 158. 

White (Maj.), murder of, 192. 

Widows, native-born, exclusion of, from 
the Madras Military Fund, 33, 160. 

Wife, advertisement for a, 94. 

Williams (Rev. John), 115. 

Wool, public sales of, 266. 

Wot ks of public utility in India, 186 — 
Oriental , printing of, 206, 216, 259. 

Voting (Jas.) and others, estate of, 1, 199. 

Zalim Singh, notorious conduct of, 91. 

Zemindaries , fall in the price of, 101, 149. 
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